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Monthly  Magazines  hare  opened  the  way  for  every  kind  of  inquiry  and  information.  The 
intelligence  and  discussion  contained  in  them  are  very  extensive  and  various ;  and  they  have 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the  nation,  which,  in  a  certain 
degree  hath  enlarged  the  public  understanding.  Here,  too,  are  preserved  a  multitude  of 
useful  hints,  observations,  and  facts,which  otherwise  might  never  have  appeared.— Dr.  Kippis, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  subscribers  to  the  Atheneum  are  this  day  presented  with  the  last 
number  of  the  present  volume.  The  Second  Series  now  consists  of  nine 
volumes.  Some  alterations  and  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  work, 
and  in  order  that  each  series  may  be  uniform,  a  third  will  be  commenced 
with  the  next  number.  It  will  be  printed  in  a  new  type,  and  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  render  its  appearance  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding 
volumes. 

During  the  eleven  years  the  Atheneum  has  been  published,  its  patronage 
has  always  been  such  as  to  convince  the  Proprietor  of  its  usefulness,  and  to 
induce  him  to  believe  it  has  been  acceptable  to  its  readers.  Although, 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  work,  we  have  been  unable  to  seize  u[)on  and  turn 
to  account  every  passing  local  event,  or  to  trim  our  sails  lo  the  various  and 
changeful  breezes  which  at  different  times  sweep  across  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  ;  yet,  treating  of  subjects  which  are  confined 
neither  to  time  nor  place,  which  are  interesting  wherever  there  is  an  intel- 
lect to  understand,  a  heart  to  feel,  or  a  desire  for  amusement  to  be  gratified, 
we  believe  the  Atheneum  has  been  a  valuable,  as  well  as  a  popular 
Magazine. 

With  regard  to  the  Third  Series,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  profuse  in  our 
promises  ;  but  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  course  we  shall  pursue,  may 
not  here  be  out  of  place.  It  has  been  said,  we  think  with  truth,  that  "  Li- 
terature is  uniformly  in  its  best  state,  and  fulfilling  in  the  best  manner  its 
legitimate  purposes,  while  ministering  to  the  elegant  enjoyments  of  life, — 
mixing  up  the  bright  and  beautiful  elements  of  imagination  and  seiitinuMit 
with  the  every-day  opinions  of  mankind,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  higher  feel- 
ing than  is  current  in  the  common  walks  of  existence,  and  bringing  toge- 
ther the  moralities  of  reason  and  fancy  for  the  mental  food  of  men  in  gene- 
ral." These  sentiments  will  be  held  in  mind  by  the  Editor,  in  selecting 
articles  for  the  Atheneum  from  sources  so  ample  and  varied  as  those  to 
which  he  has  recourse.  The  English  Magazines  are  at  the  present  time 
conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  intellect  and  of  the  greatest  learning.  By 
their  means  an  extended  community  receive  the  instructions,  and  enjoy  in 
a  manner  the  society,  of  the  most  dislinguislied  scholars  and  piiilosopliers, 
whose  opinions  or  genius  could  in  no  other  way  have  become  known  (jr 
useful  to  them.  The  best,  most  instructive  and  entertaining  articles  con- 
tained in  these  magazines;    interesting  tales,  intelligence  of  what  is  new  or 


IV  ADVERTfSEMENT. 

useful  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  travels  in  different  countries,  reviews 
of  new  publications,  original  poetry,  essays  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  ; 
in  short,  every  species  of  writing  which  will  amuse  or  edify,  without  offend- 
ing the  delicacy  or  touching  the  religious  or  political  creed  of  any  one,  will 
receive  its  due  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Atueneum  ;  and  it  is  hoped  it  will 
thus  constitute  a  Miscellany  which  shall  not  only  afford  entertainment  to 
all  classes  of  readers,  but  also  subserve  the  interests  of  science  and  of 
morality. 

A  series  of  Sketches  of  Contemporary  Authors  has  been  commenced  in 
this  volume.  The  author  of  them  is  a  writer  of  great  power,  and  we  doubt 
not  they  have  been  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  These,  with  Sketches 
by  other  writers,  will  be  continued  in  succeeding  numbers. 

The  occasional  introduction  of  a  plate  will  be  continued,  if  our  patron- 
age continues  to  warrant  us  in  this  expensive  ornament. 

The  Atheneum  will  be  published,  as  heretofore,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of 
every  month,  each  No.  containing  40  pages,  large  octavo,  forming  two  vol- 
umes a  year  of  nearly  500  pages  each.     The  price  is  five  dollars  a  year. 

Boston,  September  15,  1828. 
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THE  MAJOR  AND  MYSELF. 

"  Life  is  illusion  :  else  my  heart  had  borne 
The  feelings  at  this  moment,  which  it  bore 
In  youth's  warm  noon." — Anon. 

AS  I  have  nothing  better  to  do,  it  my  knowledge  of  biUiards   was  not 

is  clear  that  I  cannot  do  belter  very  cheaply    purchased,    by    being 

thanget  rid  of  a  few  melancholy  hours,  compelled    to    place    into    thorough 

by  a  fond  recollection  of  past  events;  repair  the  ruined  limbs  of  a  helpless 

wherein  I  have  (it  has  so  happened)  marker,  whom  I  casually  cast  out  of 

been    a  chief  feature.     In  these  re-  the  window. 

collections,  I  find  a  great  deal  to  con-  My  advancement  in  the  science  of 
gratulate  myself  upon,  but  very  little  fencing  was  sullied,  if  not  retarded, 
for  which  I  can,  with  any  consisten-  by  a  silly  accident.  I  chanced  inad- 
cy,  aflect  gratitude.  My  vices  have  vertently,  to  dig  out  with  my  foil  the 
been,  and  are,  not  worth  mentioning;  sinister  orb  that  figured  in  the  coun- 
niy  virtues  I  do  not  care  to  speak  lenance  of  my  gigantic  friend.  Lieu- 
about.  It  is  well  said,  "  Virtue  is  tenant  Jacks — an  orb,  I  was  after- 
its  own  reward  ;"  but  it  is  not  well  wards  apprized,  never  failing  at  an 
that  it  should  be  so.  ogle — fatal  in  point-blank  encounter. 
I  was,  it  has  been  told  me,  an  ex-  Alas  !  Lieutenant  Jacks  was  never 
traordinary  child ;  giving  early  indi-  after  held  in  any  account  by  the 
cations  of  a  wonderful  precocity  of  ladies,  who  looked  upon  him  with  as 
intellect  and  fertility  of  imagination,  much  indifference  as  upon  that  do- 
which  soon  discovered  itself  in  harm-  mestic  Polyphemus — a  bodkin, 
less  and  pleasant  conceits  of  shifting  Mv  skill  in  swimming  ofttimes  se- 
facts  occasionally,  but  innocently,  duced  me  to  the  treacherous  deep, 
from  my  own  proper  shoulders  to  the  Caught  by  the  leg,  as  in  a  vice,  by  a 
back  of  others.  How  soon  did  I  cramp-tortured  tyro,  I  have  been 
scout,    nay,  utterly  contemn,    those  f.^\n  to 

absurd  chronicles  of  the  nursery,  nar-  ■.,,..        r  m n=tr«„^  wnriri  »» 

,     ,       .  ,  ,  \  t  "  Visit  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world, 

rated    by  its  venerable   occupant  ! — 

how  soon  set   at   nought   the  rule  of  toe  in  digit,  and  have  hren  grateful, 

that  garrulous  woman  !     Nor  did  my  indeed,   to  emerge    by  hook   or   by 

youth  belie  the  promise  of  my  infan-  crook    of     the      Humane     Socjety. 

cy.     Suffice  it,  that  to  the  prodigali-  Drowning  persons  do  not    ''  catch  at 

ty  ■'     '  '^^ 


of    nature    was    superadded    the    straws,"   whatever  some   may  affiect 


liberal  endowment  of  art. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  suspect  that 
many  of  my  qualifications  have  rath- 
er tended  to  pluck  me  back  in  my 
progress  through  the  world.     Thus, 
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to  believe. 

The  Major  and  I  were,  in  all  re- 
spects, precisely  .similar — in  taste, 
habits,  person— exactly  alike.  The 
Major  was   that  very  man  whom  it 
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pleased  Providence  to  allot  to  rae 
for  a  maternal  uncle  ;  and  truly  the 
relationship  was  immediately  dis- 
cernible. But  our  intercourse  was 
kept  up  in  a  spirit  of  companionship 
and  equality,  which  something  scan- 
dalized our  friends.  We  were  sworn 
brothers  in  all  parties — rivals  in  love; 
forever  dining  at  the  same  table — 
not  unfrequently  rolling  together  un- 
der it. 

The  Major  was  a  tall,  loosely-ar- 
ranged man,  with  a  figure  susceptible 
of  every  variety  of  movement  and 
contortion.  His  face  was  like  the 
ingenious  apex  of  a  carved  walking- 
stick  ;  his  arms,  like  grappling-irons. 
Then  his  legs  seemed  attached  to 
his  body  by  way  of  special  favour — 
extra  appendages,  borrowed  "  by  the 
hour;-'  and  the  feet  belonging  to 
these  legs  looked  like  continuations 
of  the  same  at  right  angles,  or  as 
though  Nature  had  doubled  them 
down,  to  mark  where  she  had  left 
off.  Ladies  would  have  called  him 
an  ordinary — others  thought  him  an 
extraordinary — man. 

Now  the  ^lajor  was  a  vast  favour- 
ite with  the  ladies  ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  He  was  a  very  Che- 
valier Bayard  of  the  drawing-room 
— the  perfect  type  of  chivalrous  de- 
votion. His  bow  was  literally  the 
lie  phis  ultra  of  flexibility  of  man- 
ners. He  was  evidently  bent  upon 
making  "  both  ends  meet," — like  a 
pinched  annuitant  upon  the  verge  of 
Candlemas.  For  elegant  flattery, 
tact,  liveliness,  anecdote,  humour, 
and  untiring  perseverance,  there  was 
Bo  one  like  him.  For  an  eye,  a 
sigh,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  or  an 
appeal  to  the  heart,  I  never  heard  of 
his  equal.  Perhaps  I  bear  -ome  re- 
semblance to  him  in  these  matters. 
Then  could  he  dance  iinnieiisely  ! 
Once  put  in  motion,  so  astonishing 
with  his  vigour  in  that  exercise,  that 
you  would  have  sworn  there  must 
be,  not  one,  but  many  Majors — a 
legion  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  In 
song,  also,  he  was  accounted  great, 
though  J  have  heard  some  who  de- 
nied the  purity  of  his  taste.  His 
voice  was  a  bass  and  soprano  at  log- 


gerheads— alternate  roar  and  falsetto; 
now  rumbling  and  tumbling  helter- 
skelter  down  the  scale ;  and  anon 
leaping  over  the  diapason,  and  turn- 
ing sharp  corners  of  sound  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  in  the  most  de- 
lighlt'ul  manner  conceivable.  With- 
al, he  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

The  Major  had  been  many  years 
in  India,  from  whence  he  returned 
touched  slightly  in  the  liver.  It  was 
far  from  delightful  to  hear,  therefore, 
that  his  regiment  was  ordered  off  to 
Gibraltar  shortly  after  his  return.  He 
found  himself  unable  to  coincide 
in  this  arrangement. — '•  What  !"  he 
thundered,  "  chained  to  a  rock,  with 
the  liver  complaint — like  that  old  pes- 
tilent ninny,  Prometheus — not  to  be 
thought  oi !"  And  so  he  exchanged 
into  another  regiment,  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  prudence,  and  re- 
peating the  above  pleasfintry  as  an 
evidence  of  it.  Classical,  1  admit, 
but  hardly  conclusive — more  espe- 
cially as  the  exchange  was  any  thing 
but  advantageous. 

Being  at  college,  I  oft  received  in- 
timations of  the  Major's  health  and 
proceedings  from  liis  own  hand,  some 
of  which  were  of  a  peculiarly  strange 
import ;  but  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, one  morning,  to  receive  an 
effusion,  which  instructed  me  that  he 
(the  Major)  was  contracted  in  mar- 
riage to  a  lady  who — this  fatal  manu- 
script assured  me — was  violently 
prejudiced  against — nay,  who  de- 
nounced me  as  a  worthless  abettor 
and  encourager  of  his  faults,  which 
she  was  about  to  eradicate.  I  was 
advised  to  pursue  diligently  my  stu- 
dies, and  not  to  attempt,  under  pain 
of  frustration,  to  thrust  myself  into 
their  doniestic  tranquillity.  The  con- 
clusion spake  of  a  cessation  of  cash 
payments. 

This  efi'iision  operated  like  a  ge- 
mini  of  new-sprung  spectres  upon  my 
nerves.  As  my  eye  reeled  upon 
each  successive  word,  the  air  became 
thick  and  clogged.  I  screwed  the 
letter  painfully  up  into  my  clammy 
palm  ;  my  respiration  quickened  in 
an  irrational  ratio,  till  at  length  it 
gave  birth  to  a  clamorous  complain- 
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ing  scream,  which  lasted  during  the 
remainder  of  the  intelligence.  It 
was  too  evident,  as  I  knew,  by  the 
sign  of  the  "  crooked  billet,"  that  I 
was  irretrievably  marred,  by  which 
same  token  I  despaired.  And  then, 
no  more  remittances  !     The  thing 

"  resolved  itself  into  a  do." 

I  turned  it  over  and  over  in  my  mind, 
till  my  brain  took  the  hint,  and  be- 
gan to  turn  likewise — but  without 
avail. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  The  Major 
married,  and  J  unprovided  for!  That 
last  thougiit  went,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, through  all  my  empty  pockets, 
and  set  fire  to  bills  which  already  ap- 
peared waving  in  the  hands  of  im- 
portunate beings,  with  faces  lit  up 
by  a  ruthless  glare.  What  could 
I  do  but — as  I  did — order  post- 
Iiorses,  and  scamper  across  the  coun- 
try lo  the  mansion  of  the  Mrijor, 
concocting  affecting  appeals,  as  I  roll- 
ed along,  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  man's  nature — nepotal  affection, 
domestic  tenderness,  and  what  not  ; 
which  I  proposed  to  illustrate  from 
the  practice  of  the  fabled  Pelican  ; 
and,  indeed,  by  instances  carefully 
culled  from  natural  history,  well  ivor- 
tliy  of  belief,  but  assuredly  very  in- 
credible. 

As  I  drew  up  the  avenue,  a  pro- 
phetic gloom  spread  itself  over  the 
premises.  A  gang  of  geese,  of  the 
most  melancholy  breed,  held  their 
funeral  course  toward  a  sombre  pond, 
and  dropt,  like  substanes  of  lead,  in- 
to it.  A  rustic  swain,  leaning  on  re- 
versed pitchfork,  pursed  up  a  brace 
of  long  lips,  and  created  a  tune  of 
the  wretchedest  monotony  ;  and  the 
middle-aged  aloe  in  front  of  the  door 
looked  more  stiff  and  formal  than 
ever.  The  servant  who  opened  the 
door  presented  that  index  to  the 
volume  of  his  brain,  a  face,  in  which 
I  read  small  emphatic  meanings,  as 
in  a  vocabulary  ;  and  the  butler,  as 
he  advanced  towards  me,  appeared 
to  my  alarmed  apprehensions,  to  be 
drawing  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  even  unto  the  waistcoat- 
pockets. 


However,  gaining  courage  from 
despair,  I  burst  into  the  parlour,  and, 
going  upon  my  knees,  demanded  a 
blessing.  Alarmed,  not  a  little,  by 
this  abrupt  genuflexion,  the  Major 
and  his  lady  started  from  their  chairs, 
and  gazed,  first  at  me  and  then  at 
each  other,  dubiously,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  moved  the  rigid 
muscles  (rigid  in  death  !)  of  the  un- 
fortunate Miss  Bailey  herself,  but 
which  afi'ected  me  not  a  whit.  The 
Major  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  if 
preparing  to  metamorphose  his  hand 
into  a  fist;  and  my  aunt-in-law  toss- 
ed a  nose,  blue  as  the  firmament,  in- 
to the  air,  and  muttered  expressions 
of  contempt  and  disgust. 

"  It  won't  do,  Jack — it  vvont't  do  !" 
said  the  Major,    after   a    ])ause,  with 
strange    calmness.     "Resume    your 
perpendicularity,  and  vanish.  You're 
not  safe.     Now,   do    go — Jack,    my 
dear  boy,  go — or  I'll  throw  you  out 
of  the  window,   you  rascal,    I  will!'' 
Saying  which,  /retired,  and  betook 
myseif  to  the  hall,    in    an   agony  of 
doubt,  amazement,    and  fear.     Here 
I  paced    wildly  about,    smiling  grie- 
vously,    and    at    intervals    breaking 
forth  with  disastrously  whimsical  con- 
fessions of  the  gratification  this  treat- 
ment afforded  me.      Then  did   I  ar- 
range my  frill,  and  pluck  at  my  col- 
lar, till  I   nearly  drew   my   shirt    off 
my   back  ;     and    kicked    the    chairs 
about,  after  a  most  ridiculous  fashion. 
Presently,  the  Mnjor  came  oozing 
through  the  parlour-door,  and,  beck- 
oning me   to   him,   said    confusedly, 
"  Jack,  you  dog,    youVe  not  liked — 
abhorred,  upon  my  soul  !   Therefore, 
make  no  (broken)  bones  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  return  to  college."     And  so, 
S(jLieezing  into  my  hand  a  small  paper, 
he    shrunk    back.      Now    this    was 
spoken  so  hurriedly,    that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  put  in   even  an  indefi- 
nite article  edgeways  ;  argal,  I  was 
constrained  to  sneak  off — pacified,  in 
a  measure,  by  observing  a  bank-note 
pendent  from  my  fingers  ;  and,  step- 
ping into  tlie  posi-chaise,  drove  back 
again  with   even  m^re  speed  than  I 
came. 

At  college,   I  roust  confess,  I  d«- 
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rived  great  advantage  from  a  perusal 
and  diligent  study  of  ilie  ancients, 
and,  upun  the  whole,  tender  my  filial 
affection  to  Alma-Miitor,  with  a  live- 
ly platitude  ;  but  a  greedy  reception 
of  certain  philosophical  dogmas,  or  a 
too  implicit  reliance  upon  them,  did 
go  far  to  dislodge  that  solid  substra- 
tum of  reason  which  should  have  Iain 
over  the  too  ductile  imagination. 
Thus,  by  pursuing  and  adopting  the 
visionary  theory  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
I  certainly  vindicated  my  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  lad  of  spirit ;  and,  while  I 
believed  that  "  uothing  is  but  what 
is  not,"  forjrot  straight-waistcoats, 
and  a  monosyllabic  keeper.  I  never 
cared  to  ask,  because  I  suppose  there 
were  none  to  answer — 

"  An  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania  1" 

and,  in  consequence,  the  wings  of 
my  imagination  began  to  indulge  in 
extraordinary  flights — flights  which 
quite  carried  away  ray  head  with 
them.  Indeed,  it  was  a  physiologi- 
cal problem,  whether  I  had  not  now 
become  total  head  and  wings  ;  like  a 
carved  cherub  over  a  grave-stone — 
all  pinions  and  pericranium  ! 

But,  just  in  time  to  avert  the  en- 
tire defiection  of  my  understanding, 
the  M.ijor  appeared  one  n)orning  be- 
fore me  ;  and,  without  much  cere- 
mony, explained  in  few  words, 
thus — 

"  Jack,  we  must  go  to  town  to- 
gether. You'll  not  have  a  farthing 
to  bless  yourself  with  or  me  ;  for — 
that  rascally  agent  !"'  I  scratched 
my  head  ruefully. 

"  You  are  to  learn,  Jack,  I  did  not 
marry  for  money.  No," — observing 
my  incredulous  grin, — "  no  !  that's 
all  settled  upon  her."  I  grinned  not. 
*'  It  was  not  my  wish  to  step  into  the 
property ;  but  to  vault  into  her  af- 
fections, Jack — to  hop  into  her  good 
opinion.  Now  the  agent,  in  wliose 
hands  my  property  lay,  has  failed. 
What  the  devil's  to  be  done  ?"  Here 
was  an  announcement  '  I  felt  my 
firtitude  hurrying  away  with  my 
reason,  at  the  rate  of  ten  faculties  a 
minute,  and  sank  upon  a  chair,  with 
a  ghastly  arrangement  of  mouth,  in- 


tended for  the  production  of  an  ex- 
tended sound — which,  however,  camo 
not. 

"  What  the  devil's  to  be  done,  1 
say  1"  bellowed  the  Major.  "  Sliall 
we  convict  and  hang  the  scoundrel — 
for  such  he  is  ;  and  if  not,  why  not  1 
—  Eh  1"  This  emphatic  "  Eh  V 
violently  contracted  as  it  was  in 
length  of  expression,  roused  me  to  ;i 
scene  of  acute  mental  anguish  ;  but 
I  was  roused  ;  and,  heaving  up  a 
prodigious  groan,  which  relieved  me, 
prepared  to  counsel,  and,  all  preli- 
minaries arranged,  to  accompany  my 
ill-fated  uncle. 

But  the  JSIajor  prepared  to  unlock 
those  hidden  gifts  and  graces  of  phi- 
losophy, whereof  not  the  possession, 
but  even  the  enjoyn)ent  and  casual 
exercise,  were  previously  unknown 
to  me.  Sooth  to  say,  he  did  in  time- 
ly exordiums, 

"  unsphere 


The  spirit  of  Plato," — 

and  discovered  immortal  things — 
chewed  in  mental  detail  the  bitter 
sweetsof  adversity — and  touched  and 
purified,  with  the  tongue's  fire,  the 
loathsome  malefactions  of  the  world. 

"  Poverty — phew  !"  cried  the  Ma- 
jor ;  and  he  sang  a  stanza  ; — "  pover- 
ty is  the  mere  fact  of  being  without — 
nothing  more  ;  a  negation  of  means 
— the  reverse  of  a  settled  income, 
do  you  observe  1  A  positive  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  nevertheless.  Pov- 
erty is  the  region  of  speculation " 

"  Very  true,"  I  despondingly  in- 
terrupted ;  but  the  philosopher  has 
swallowed  up  the  man.  My  dear  sir, 
not  poverty,  but  famine,  is  the  word 
— philosophic  famine,  that  supplies 
that  desideratum  in  science — a  va- 
cuum.  Oh,  Major!" 

He  was  moved.  I  continued  : — 
"  You  marvel — let  us  not  wonder — 
our  property  is  gone  !"  He  strode 
violently  towards  the  coach-office:  I 
trotted  briskly  and  busily  after  him. 
"  Our  destiny  is  fixed  !" 

"  Hold  vour  d  — d  croaking !"  roar- 
ed the  Major. 

"  We  are  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and 
shall  be  cut  down  and  garnered ; 
beggary  and  want  shall  enlist  us,  with- 
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out   the   formulary  or  payment  of  a 
shilling,  in 

«  the  grisly  legion  that  troop 

Beneath  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron.' 

In  a  word — we  shall  go  to  the  dogs, 
and  be  sent  to  the  devil !" 

Thus  did  I,  by  trope  and  figure, 
pour  out  the  bitterness  of  my  soul  to 
my  companion,  who  now  perspired 
copiously,  and  coined  new  modes  of 
expression  and  modifications  of  utter- 
ance in  the  effectual  transmission  of 
the  agent's  soul  into  the  regions  oi 
Lucifer. 

I  nmediately  upon  our  arrival  in 
town,  the  Mnjor  departed,  blasphem- 
ing, to  the  office  of  the  ill-starred  in- 
solvent ;  leaving  me  to  order  my  so- 
litary dinner  at  a  tavern,  to  which 
he  directed  my  attention. 

It  was  a  fine  winter  evening.  The 
"well-dressed  people"  were  passing 
the  windows,  with  shawls  over  arms, 
and  oranges  in  pocket,  destined  for 
the  pit  and  gallery  of  the  theatre  ; 
the  boys,  with  ferocious  voices,  were 
presenting  their  bills  ;  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  ubiquitous  finger  were 
becoming  possessed  of  bandanas 
"  under  prime  cost  " 

There  was  no  living  creature  in 
the  coffee-room  hut  myself,  A  full- 
length  clock  stood  moralizing  in  one 
corner,  with  its  hands  upon  its  face  ; 
like  a  wine-bibber,  stung  with  com- 
punction for  past  uffences.  The  very 
dog  had  betaken  himself  to  the  scul- 
lery, to  be  kicked  about  by  the  satur- 
nine and  extensive  cook,  by  wviy  of 
a  change  of  life;  and  the  waiiers 
were  lolling  their  egon^etical  propor- 
tions on  each  side  of  the  street-door. 
Having  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  patient  resistance  of  the  most 
obstinate  pullet  that  ever  stepped  out 
of  egg-shell,  and  drank  about  a  pint 
of  a  blaci<  mixture  set  before  me,  and 
called  port,  I  grew  excessively  de- 
pressed— (1  remember  that  evening 
well  !) — and  began  to  analyze,  and 
curse,  and  continue  to  guzzle  tiie 
wine,  till  my  lips  dyed  black;  and  I 
looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  Mr. 
Beverley  in  the  last  scene.  I  suspect 
that  the  landlord  took  me  for  a  rat 


that  infested  the  place,  and  took  this 
method  of  poisoning  me. 

Then  there  came  into  the  room 
two  iudividuals,  who  served  to  divert 
my  attention  awhile  from  my  sor- 
rows. They  c;uised  to  be  procured 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  and  it 
was  astonishing  to  behold  their 
prompt  appropriation  of  them.  But 
I  soon  grew  tired  of  these  swdlers  ; 
nay,  I  seemed  to  wish  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  them — they  looked  so 
h.ippy.  There  was  one  with  a  sort 
of  orange-peel  comp  exion  and  rhu- 
barb-coloured wig,  who  talked  in  so 
low  a  key  that  I  could  not  hear  a 
word  ;  and  the  other  was  a  mere  fat 
occupier  of  space,  who  never  spoke 
at  all.  But  what  particularly  enrag- 
ed me  was,  that  these  unintelligible 
words  caused  a  violent  laughter  to 
distend  the  midriff  of  this  fat  one  ; 
but  it  was  altogether  a  noiseless  ef- 
fort— save  a  finely-attenuated  wheeze 
that,  at  intervals,  escaped  from  its 
pectoral  prison.  They  were  not  fits 
of  laughter,  but  lethargies,  during 
which  he  lay  in  a  trance.  But  soon 
these  went  away,  and  left  me  to 
myself. 

During  this  interval  of  solitude, 
my  mind  underwent  wonderful  alter- 
nations of  feeling,  wliich  ended  in 
comparative  tranquilliiy.  I  became 
cheerful  and  composed — imagined 
castles  in  the  air,  and  countenances 
in  the  fire — 
"  The  ghastly  colour  from  my  lips  was  fled  j" 

and,  in  short,  I  was,  to  all  intents 
and  piu'pfises,  but  ni}'  creditors,  quite 
another  man  ?  so  that,  when  ni}  un- 
cle came  gasping  in,  about  midnight, 
with  a  look  like  Jetemiah,  and  told 
me  that  all  indeed  was  lost,  I  con- 
trived to  demean  myself  with  decent 
resignation. 

As  for  the  Major,  he  worked  his 
inside  out,  like  a  spider,  to  very  little 
purpose.  Seated  before  the  fire, 
with  his  legs  upraised  upon  the  hob, 
and  braudishinff  the  poker,  which  he 
occasionnlly  plungi^d  between  the 
bars,  he  expounded  his  private  views 
upon  the  question. 

'•  Tiie  villainous  Fmbezzler,"  quoth 
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he,  "  set  a  heap  of  books  before  me,  took  a  strangely  genernl  tiirii.     Now 

of  which  I  could  make  ueithtr  head  and  then,  indeed,  would  he  cast  Ins 

nor  tail  ;  and  took  me   up  stairs   to  eye  mournfully  upon   my  facsimile 

see    his    starving    wife    and    eleven  figure,  with  a  sort  of "  i«^eHMi  rM//»<5 

*•  little    ones  !' — a  superhumanly  im-  piier^'  comment,  and  break  out  with, 

mense  brood  ! — each  of  whom,  as  I  "  Kgad,    Jack,    we     must    contrive 

entered,  llew  off  to   another   region,  something  for   you  ;"  at  which    pe- 

The  wife  pretty — but  he  a  knave  !"  riod  1  made  interest  for  the  supplies  ; 

And  thus  he  went  on  and  on,  till  the  but  all  serious  debate  was  inevitably 

candles  fell  into  convulsions   in  the  interrupted   at    its    outset    by   some 

sockets,  and  the  curious  stare  of  the  cursed  mischance  or  another, 

aye-yawning   waiter   reminded  us  of  For  my  own  part,  my    avocations 

bed.  partook  equally  of  the  sublime  and 

Here,  between  a  pair  of  wonder-  the    ridiculous.     I    hated    mediums, 

fully  wet  sheets,    I   rheuraatized  till  I  drank   largely  of  Burton    ale    and 

morning,  when  I  metaphysics  ;  at  one  moment,  pour- 

"  rose,  like  an  exhalation."  '"g  ov'^r  ^h*^  philosopher  of  Malmes- 

bury  ;  at  another,  snoring   over  the 

from    my   vapoury  couch,   and    met  details  of  a  prosing  incurable,  twad- 

the  Major  in  the  coflee-room,  reslor-  dling  behind  a  long  and  pallid   pipe, 

ed,  by  his  night's  rest,  to  his  habitual  with     an     asthma    and     eternity    of 

good  spirits.  tongue — and  no  snuffbox  ! 

We  entered   at   once  into   a  long  My  leisure  begot  aspirations  after 

conference  touching    future  arrange-  better  things — hi>j)es    and   yearnings 

meuts,    when    it   was    decided  that  I  of  the  soul,  which  I  am  almost  sorry 

should   remain   in   town — the  Major  to  have  parled  withal.     1  fell  in  love 

vowing  to  exert  his  interest  with  his  at  the    theatre    with   a   married    wo- 

lady  to  permit  my  domestication  un-  man,    and    looked    like    the    "  Last 

der  their  London  roof.    In  the  mean-  Man"  for  three  days  ;  during  which 

time,  he  furnished  me  with  a  sum  of  I  read  Rousseau  and  Werter.     I  be- 

money,  and    we    parted — he   to    his  came    a    connoisseur    in     milliner's 

own   home,  and  I  into  the  wide  wil-  girls,  and  took  to  smnll    poetry   and 

deruess  of  streets,  in  quest  of  lodg-  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post  ; 

ing,  wliich  I  procured.  — nay,  I  might  have  written  a  trage- 

To  a  young  man  just  entering  life,  dy,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  disposing 

adversity    is    the    pleasantest     thing  of  some  of  the  unoflTending  interlocu- 

imagiuahle — for  a  short  time  :  there  tors  in  the  last  act  ;   unless  by  caus- 

is   just   enough    of   romance   in    the  ing   one   of  the   characters   to    take 

situations  to  render  them  interesting,  offence  at  a  trifle,  and  so  give  occa- 

We  console  ourselves  with  the  '•  pre-  sion  for  the  promiscuous  slaughter  of 

cious  jewel    in    the    head,"  and  find  the  rest. 

out  the  precious  value  of  the  heels  In  the  meantime  I  waxed  melan- 
in a  brief  period.  "  No  prospect  !"  choly,  and  took  to  crossing  of  arms 
says  Reason  ; — ""No  matter  !"  says  and  leg*; — opined  that  my  talents 
Sentiment.  ^^Facilis  descensus  Aver-  were  overlooked — and  felt  convinc- 
;«' /"  and  some  enjoy  an  alacrity  in  ed  that  their  diminutive  extent  was 
sinking.  not  the  cause.     1   grew   selfish   and 

The  Major  and  I  now  met  less  and  disagreeable,  quarrelled  with  my 
loss  frequently.  I  have  good  reason  to  landlady,  and  cut  myself  vilely  in 
suspect  that  his  domestic  roof  wanted  shaving.  Theu  I  succeeded  in  walk- 
repair — or,  at  least,  he  seldom  made  ing  in  my  sleep,  till  I  perineated  a 
a  segment  of  the  family  circle,  lie  sky-light,  and  scared  the  maid-ser- 
chielly  spent  his  time  between  his  vant  into  hysterics,  and  the  cat  into 
club  and  the  Opera  ;  and  when  he,  the  copper.  Assuredly,  I  was  in  a 
by  chance,  stumbled  upon  nie  at  the  pitiable  state,  and  looked  out,  above 
plav  or  in  the  park,  our  conversation  all  things,  for  the  approach  of  death. 
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And  now  the  Major  was  about  to 
leave  England,  for  India,  with  his 
regiment,  once  more.  Any  prefer- 
ence of  his  native  land  had  long 
since  been  buried — a  ceremony  of 
interment,  at  which  his  lady  had 
officiated  as  sexton  ;  and  my  pros- 
pects alone  occupied  the  intervening 
space. 

We  discoursed  at  large  upon  this 
topic  the  evening  before  his  depar- 
ture.  

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  law  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  As  of  a  gown  and  wig,  which,  in 
defiance  of  the  proverb,  you  may 
keep  for  seven  years  without  having 
any  occasion  for  ;  unless  you  should, 
perchance,  be  em|)loyed  to  adjust 
the  ownership  of  a  mad  dog  at 
Clerkenwell  sessions,  and  so  forth." 

"  What  say   you  to  the  army  ?" 

•'  No,  to  that?' 

"  Marriage — with  an  heiress,  or  a 
rich  widow  ?"  and  I  tipped  a  very 
sagacious  wink. 

<'  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ah  !"  replied 

the  Major,  the;  final  note  thrilling 
like  a  passing  bell  ;  and,  again,  "  Ha 
— ha ah  !"  and  straigiit  he  re- 
sorted to  niandariii-like  movements 
of  the  head,  rockings  of  the  chair, 
and  extracti(Mis  of  the  watch  ;  but 
he  answered  never  a  word, 

"No,  Jack,"  said  (he  Major,  mus- 
ing, "  I'll  speak  about  you  to  some 
of  my  friends  before  I  go  ;  they'll 
do  something  for  you,  never  fear  ; 
we  shall  manage,  never  fear, —  But 
it  grows  late," 

I  rose  to  go  :  he  took  the  candle, 
and  followed  me  down  stairs.  It 
was  raining  inhumanly  ; — he  handed 
me  a  kind  of  green  sieve,  fastened  to 
a  stick, 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  bo\'. 
Jack  !"  said  the  Mnjor,  and  wrung 
my  hand  ;  "  I  shall  see  you  again." 

I  ran  half  the  length  of  the  street, 
and  stopped,  1  looked  back.  The 
Major  was  still  upon  the  door-steps, 
with  the  candle  flaring  in  his  hand. 
He  turned,  and  went  into  the  house. 

I  never  saw  him  more  ! 

One  evening,  as  I  sat  dyspepsi- 
cally  at  my  accustomed  box  in    the 


coflee-room,  amusing  my  leisure  by 
committing  to  memory  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  observing 
how  ludicrously  some  of  the  first  had 
sli|)[)ed  down  into  the  third,  since 
my  Inst  review  of  those  interesting 
me  norials  ; — I  repeat,  I  sat  thus  em- 
ployed, when  my  friend.  Lieutenant 
Jacks  (whom  I  have  erewhile  re- 
membered), entered  the  room.  To 
start  up,  and  crush  the  paralyzed  paw 
of  that  martial  man,  was  the  work 
of  an  instant;  to  compel  him  to  a 
seat,  the  employment  of  another. 

But  Jacks  drooped  strangely — 
gloom,  of  the  most  decided  charac- 
ter, overspread  the  inane  diameter 
of  that  absurdly  idiotic  face  ;  he 
sighed  jEolianly — by  gusts.  What 
could  he  have  to  communicate  ?  I 
knew  he  was  just  arrived  from  In- 
dia ; — probably  a  letter  from  the 
IMajor — for  which  I  tendered  my 
hand  ;  but,  having  sorted  to  his  sat- 
isfaction the  figures  of  his  rhetoric, 
J  icks  ejacuhited, — 

"Jack,  your  uncle  is — no  more  ! 
A  determination  of  bullets  to  the 
head,  my  dear  fellow  !  Here  are  his 
watch,  seals,  and  ring.  I  have  com- 
nmnicated  the  intelligence  to  your 
aunt."  He  ended,  niun>bling,  and 
formed  griniaces  hitherto  unknown. 
I  saw  him  not— I  heard  him  no 
longer — I  answered  him  not.  My 
heart  was  too  full  for  endurance  ; 
and,  covering  my  face,  I  droj)t  my 
head  upon  the  table,  and  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears. 

All  that  the  Major  had  done  for 
me — all  his  kindness,  his  aflection — 
rushed  into  my  mind  at  once.  Eve- 
ry kind  and  every  unkind  word  he 
had  ever  spoken  to  me — but,  more 
than  all,  my  many  follies  and  un- 
grateful returns  of  his  generosity — 
all  that  might  have  caused  a  pang  of 
disquietude  to  him  — came,  now  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  sensible  of  my 
regret,  like  the  very  retribution  of 
the  grave  itself  ! 

The  Major  was,  in  truth,  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  world  for  whom  I 
had  ever  cared  a  rush.  He  was 
gone  ! 

I  have  done.     The  portrait  of  the 
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Major,  as  I  conclude  n)y  last  glass, 
seems  to  smile  beiiignintly  upon  ntp. 
Yes — there  was  a  h.'i|i|)iness,  un- 
known at  the  time,  in  those  admira- 
ble retrenchments — those  sniutary 
withholdings  of  wealth,  which  I  more 
than  fear  I  may  yet  live  to  envy. 
Our  very  miseries,  remumhered,  turn 
into  niutives  and   superinducemciits 


of  happiness.  In  fact,  the  only  hap- 
piness I  now  enjoy  is  the  pleasing 
satisfaction  of  knowing  how  wretch- 
ed I  have  been — a  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment which,  as  far  as  appearances 
go,  I  think  not  unlikely  to  continue. 
Be  it  so  !  "  Worse  than  the  worst — 
content." 


ANDREW  CLEAVES. 


i  RRIVING  about  dark  one  eve- 
•^*-  ning  at  a  large  village,  where  I 
proposed  taking'  up  my  quarters  for 
the  ni2;ht,  I  observed  a  general  stir 
and  agitation,  as  if  a  bee-hive  were 
pouring  forth  its  swarming  colonists  ; 
and  as  I  proceeded  down  the  long 
straggling  street,  towards  the  sign  of 
"The  Jolly  Miller,"  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  place  seemed  stream- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
churchyard,  which  I  had  passed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village.  Men, 
women,  and  chiMren,  were  hurrying 
along,  with  an  appearance  of  ea^er 
trepidation  ;  and  there  was  a  general 
hum  of  voices,  though  every  one 
seemed  to  speak  below  his  natural 
key,  except  a  few  blustering  young- 
sters, who  were  whetting  their  own 
courage,  by  boasting  of  it  with  val- 
iant oaths  and  asseverations,  and 
ridiculing  the  cowardice  of  the  wo- 
men and  children.  The  latter  were 
running  along  close  by  their  mothers, 
holding  fast  by  their  gowns  or 
aprons,  and  every  minute  pressing 
nearer,  and  looking  up  in  their  faces, 
with  eyes  of  fearful  inquiry.  As  the 
different  groups  scudded  swiftly  by 
lue,  I  caught  here  and  there  a  kw 
disjointed  words  about  "  a  ghost," 
and  "  the  church-vard,"  and  "  all  in 
white,"  and  "  Old  Andrew,"  and 
*'  ten-foot  high,"  and  "  very  awful  !" 
Half-tempted  was  I  to  turn  with  the 
stream,  and  wind  up  my  day's  sport 
with  a  Ghusl  huat,  but  the  sign  of 
the  Jolly  Miller  waving  before  me, 
and  the  brown  loaf,  and  foaming  can, 
so  naturally  depicted  thereon,  were 
irresistible  attractions  to  a  poor  Pis- 


cator,  who  had  fasted  since  early 
morning  from  all  but  the  delights  of 
angling;  and  who,  as  day  declined, 
had  followed  the  windings  of  the 
stream  for  many  a  weary  mile,  to 
seek  rest  and  refreshment  at  the  vil- 
lage hostelrie.  It  was  well  for  me 
that  I  arrived  not  in  equestrian  equi- 
page, for  neither  landlord,  hostler, 
nor  male  biped  of  any  denomination, 
was  visible  about  the  large  old  house 
and  its  adjacent  stable-yard.  But  I 
needed  no  attendance  ;  so  stooping 
with  my  shoulder-load  of  rod,  bask- 
et, and  landing-net,  as  I  stept  down 
one  step  into  the  low  heavy  old 
porch,  I  passed  straight  on  into  the 
kitchen,  where  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
huge  gaping  chimney,  gave  me  a 
cheerful  welcome,  though  neither 
there,  nor  in  the  adjoining  tap-room, 
could  I  espy  signs  or  tokens  of  any 
living  creature.  I  could  have  been 
well  contented  to  take  silent  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  high-backed  settles 
within  the  ingle-nook,  had  there  been 
wherewithal  within  reach  to  appease 
"  the  rage  of  hunger,"  whose  impor- 
tunate calls  were  rather  incited  than 
suppressed  by  the  feeling  of  warmth 
and  comfort  \vi)ich  circulated  through 
my  whole  frame,  as  I  stood  beside 
the  companionable  hearth.  So  I 
called  lustily,  and  thumped  the  end 
of  my  fiihing-rod  against  the  heavy 
oak  table  and  dark  wooden  parti- 
tion, till  at  last  camo  hurrying  furih 
from  an  inner-chamber,  a  little  old 
woman,  whose  sharp  shrivelled  face 
betokened  no  mood  of  sweet  com- 
placency. But  a  iQVf  words,  intimat- 
ing my  intentions  of  sojourning  in 
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her  house  that  night,  and  my  vora- 
cious designs  upon  her  hirder  and 
ale-buttj  smoothed,  as  if  by  magic, 
half  the  wrinkles  in  her  face,  and 
put  her  in  such  good-humour,  with 
Jtie  at  least,  that  she  would  fain  have 
installed  me  into  the  chilling  magni- 
ficence of  the  parlour,  whose  sanded 
and  boarded  floor,  and  dismal  fire- 
less  grate,  nodding  with  plumes  of 
fennel,  like  the  Enchanted  Helmet 
in  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  glance  at,  though  the  first 
glimpse  sent  me  back  with  shivering 
eagerness  to  the  comforts  of  the 
kitchen  hearth,  where  at  last  I  was 
permitted  to  settle  myself,  while 
mine  hostess  spread  for  me  a  little 
claw-table,  with  a  snow-white  cloth, 
and  set  about  preparing  my  savoury 
supper  of  fried  eggs  and  rashers. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  despatched 
two  courses  of  those,  with  a  propor- 
tionate quantum  of  "jolly  good  ale 
and  old,"  that  I  found  leisure,  while 
attacking  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a 
fine  old  Cheshire  cheese,  to  question 
mine  ancient  hostess  respecting  those 
signs  of  popular  agitation  which  had 
excited  my  curiosity  as  I  came 
through  the  village.  My  inquiry 
set  wide  open  the  floodgates  of  her 
eloquence  and  indignation.  ''  Well 
1  might  ask,"  she  said,  "  but,  for  her 
part,  she  was  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
me  what  fools  the  folks  made  of 
themselves, — her  master  among  'em, 
— who  was  old  enough  to  know  bet- 
ter, Lord  help  him  !  than  to  set  off", 
nigiit  after  night,  galloping  after  a 
ghost, — with  Bob  Ostler  at  his  heels, 
and  that  idle  hussey  Beckey,  leaving 
her  to  mind  the  house,  and  look  to 
everything,  and  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered for  what  they  knew, — and  all 
for  what  quotha  ?  She  wished,  when 
their  time  came,  they  might  lie  half 
as  quiet  in  their  graves  as  old  An- 
drew did  in  his,  for  all  their  nonsen- 
sical crazy  talk  about  his  walking  o' 
nights."  I  waited  patiently  till  the 
'larum  had  unwound  itself,  then  tak- 
ing up  that  part  of  the  desultory 
invective  vvhicli  more  immediately 
related  to  the  haunted  churchyard, 
and  its  unquiet  tenant,  I  got  the  old 
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lady  fairly  into  the  mood  of  story- 
telling ;  and  from  what  she  then  re- 
lated to  me,  and  from  after  gleanings 
among  other  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage, succeeded  in  stringing  together 
a  tolerably  connected  narrative. 

Andrew  Cleaves,  whose  remains 
had  been  interred  the  preceding 
week  in  Redburn  Churchyard,  was 
the  oldest  man  in  its  large  and  popu- 
lous parish,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  among  its  numerous 
class  of  thriving  and  industrious  hus- 
bandmen. 

His  little  property,  which  had  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations,  consisted  of  a  large  and 
comfortable  cottage,  situated  on  the 
remote  verge  of  the  village  common, 
a  productive  garden,  and  a  few  fields, 
which  he  cultivated  so  successfully, 
rising  up  early,  and  late  talking  rest, 
that  by  the  time  he  had  attained  the 
middle  period  of  life,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  rent  a  score  more  acres — 
had  got  together  a  pretty  stock  of 
cattle — had  built  a  barn — and  en- 
closed a  rickyard — and  drove  as  fine 
a  team  as  any  in  the  parish — was 
altogether  accounted  a  man  '^  well  to 
do  in  the  world,"  and  was  generally 
addressed  by  the  style  and  title  of 
"  Farmer  Cleaves."  Then — and  not 
till  then, — and  still  with  most  phleg- 
matic deliberations,  he  began  to  look, 
about  him  for  a  partner — a  helpmeet 
— in  the  true  homely  sense  of  the 
word,  was  the  wife  he  desired  to 
take  unto  himself;  and  it  was  all  in 
vain — "  Love's  Labour  Lost" — that 
many  a  wealthy  farmer's  flaunting 
daughter — and  many  a  gay  damsel 
of  the  second  table,  from  my  lord's, 
and  the  squire's, — and  divers  other 
fair  ones  set  their  caps  at  wary  An- 
drew, and  spake  sweet  words  to  him 
when  chance  threw  them  in  his  path, 
and  looked  sweet  looks  at  him, 
when  he  sat  within  eye-shot  at 
church,  in  his  own  old  oaken  pew, 
hard  by  the  clerk's  desk,  with  his 
tall,  boney,  athletic  person,  erect  as  a 
poker,  and  his  coal-black  hair  (glos- 
sy as  the  raven's  wing)  con)bed 
smooth  down  over  his  forehead,  till 
it  met  the  intersecting  line  of  two 
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straight  jetty  eyebrows,  almost  meet-  by  Andrew   Cleaves,  with   "all  his 

ing  over  ttic  high  curved   nose,  and  worldly  goods,"  and   installed  Lady 

overhanging   a   pair   of  eyes,    dark,  and  Mistress  of  his   hitherto  lonely 

keen,  and  lustrous  ;  but  withal,  of  a  dwelling. 

severe  and  saturnine  expression,  well  He  iiad  no  reason  to  repent  his 
in  keeping  with  that  of  the  closely  choice.  For  once  Dame  Fortune 
compressed  lips,  and  angular  jaw.  (so  often  reviled  f)r  her  strange 
Those  lips  were  not  made  to  utter  blunders  in  match-m;iking — so  often 
tender  nonsense — nor  those  eyes  for  accused  of  "joining  the  gentle  with 
ogling,  verily  ;  but  the  latter  were  the  rude,")  had  hooked  together  two 
sharp  and  discerning  enough,  to  find  kindred  souls  ;  and  it  seemed  indeed 
out  such  qualifications  as  he  had  laid  as  if  Andrew  had  only  reunited  to 
down  to  himself,  as  indispensable  in  himself  a  sometime  divided  portion 
his  destined  spouse,  among  which  of  his  own  nature,  so  marvellously 
(though  Andrew  Cleaves  was  justly  did  he  and  his  prudent  Dinah  sym- 
accounled  a  close,  penurious  man)  pathise  in  their  views,  habits,  and 
moiie}'  was  not  a  p;iramount  consid-  principles.  Thrift — thrift — thrift — 
eration,  as  he  wisely  argued  within  and  the  accumulation  of  worldly  sub- 
himseif,  a  prudent  wife  might  save  stance,  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
him  a  fortune,  though  she  did  not  their  thought,  dreams,  and  undertak- 
bring  him  one.  A  sm;dl  matter  by  ings;  yet  were  tliey  rigidly  just  and 
way  of  portion,  could  not  come  honest  in  all  their  dealings,  even  be- 
amiss,  however,  and  Andrew  natu-  yond  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  of 
rally  weiglicd  in  with  her  other  per-  which  they  scorned  to  take  advan- 
feciions  the  twenty  years'  savings  of  tage  in  a  doubtful  matter  ;  and  An- 
the  vicar's  housekeeper,  whose  age  drew  Cleaves  had  been  known  more 
did  not  greatly  exceed  his  own —  than  once  to  come  forward  to  the 
who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  assistance  of  distressed  neiglibours 
best  housewife  in  the  parish,  and  the  (on  good  security  indeed),  but  on 
most  skilful  dMiry-woman,  having  more  liberal  terms  tiian  could  have 
come  from  a  famous  cheese  country,  been  exfiectcd  from  one  of  his  parsi- 
wliose  fashions  she  had  successfully  monious  habits,  or  than  were  offered 
introduced  at  Redburn  Vicarage,  by  persons  of  more  reputed  gene- 
Beside    which,    Mrs.    Dinah    was    a  rosity, 

staid,  quiet  person — not  given  to  Moreover,  he  was  accounted — and 
gadding  and  gossiping  and  idle  con-  he  siirelv  accounted  himself — a  very 
versation  ;  and,  "  moreover,"  quoth  religious  man,  and  a  very  pious 
Andrew,  "  I  have  a  respect  unto  the  Christian, — "  a  serious  Christian," 
damsel,  and,  verily,  I  might  go  far-  he  denominated  himself;  and  such 
ther  and  fare  worse.''  '-Marry  in  a  one  he  was  in  good  truth,  if  a  sad 
haste,  and  repent  at  leism-e,"  was,  and  grave  aspect — solemn  speech, 
however,  another  of  Andrew's  fa-  much  abounding  in  scriptural  phrases 
vourite  sayings,  so  he  took  another  — slow  delivery — erect  deportment, 
year  or  two  to  consider  the  matter  and  unsocial  reserve,  constitute 
ill  all  its  bearings  ;  but  as  all  things  fair  claims  to  this  distinction.  More- 
earthly  come  to  an  end,  so  at  last  over,  he  was  a  regular  church-goer 
did  Andrew  Cleaves's  ponderings  ;  — an  indefatigable  reader  of  his  Bl- 
and as  his  actual  wooinsr  was  by  no  ble,  (of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
means  so  tedious  an  affair,  and  as  Epistles  in  particular),  fasted  rijidly 
the  discreet  Dniah  had  had  ample  on  all  days  appointed  by  the  church — 
time  /or  deliberation  while  the  im-  broke  the  heads  of  all  the  little  boys 
portant  question  was  pending,  the  who  whistled,  within  his  hearing,  on 
favoured  suitor  was  not  kept  long  on  Sabbaths  and  Saints'  days — said  ira- 
the  rack  of  uncertainty,  and  the  moderate  long  graces  before  and 
third  Sunday,  which  completed  the  after  meals,  and  sang  hymns  by  the 
bans,  saw  Mrs.    Dinah   "  endowed,"  hour,  though  he  had  no  more  voice 
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than  a  cracked  pitcher,  and  not  ear 
enough  to  distingiiisli  between  the 
tunes  of  the  lOOth  Ps;ilm,  and  "Mol- 
ly put  the  Kettle  on." 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  ,a 
dutiful,  if  not  an  affectionate  son — 
was  a  good,  if  not  a  tender  husband 
— a  neighbour  of  whose  integrity  no 
one  doubted — a  most  respectable 
parishioner  ;  and,  yet,  with  all  this, 
Andrew  Cleaves's  was  not  vital  reli- 
gion, for  it  partook  not  of  that  bless- 
ed spirit  of  love,  meekness,  and 
charity,  which  vaunteth  not  itself — 
is  not  puffed  up — thinketh  no  evil  of 
its  neighbour— neither  maketh  broad 
its  phylacteries,  nor  prayeth  in  the 
corners  of  market-places,  to  he  seen 
of  men.  He  was  neither  extortion- 
ate nor  a  drunkard.  He  gave  tithes 
of  all  that  he  possessed.  He  did 
not  give  half  h\s  goods  to  the  poor  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  make 
out  such  a  catalogue  of  claims  on 
the  peculiar  favour  of  Heaven,  as 
very  comfortably  satisfied  his  own 
conscience,  and  left  him  quite  at 
leisure  to  "  despise  others." 

It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  An- 
drew Cleaves,  to  have  imbibed  from 
his  parents  those  narrow  views  of 
Christianity,  and  their  early  death 
had  left  him  an  unsociable  being, 
unloving,  unloved,  and  unconnected, 
till  he  changed  his  single  for  a  mar- 
ried state. 

"  Habits  are  stubborn  things  ; 
And  by  the  time  a  man  is  turned  of  forty. 
His  ruling  passions  grow  so  haughty. 
There  is  no  clipping  of  their  wings." 

Now,  Andrew  was  full  forty-three 
when  he  entered  the  pale  of  matri- 
mony, and  the  staid  Dinah,  three 
good  years  his  senior,  had  no  wish 
to  clip  them,  being,  as  we  have  de- 
monstrated, his  very  counterpart,  his 
"mutual  head"  in  all  essential  points; 
so,  without  a  spark  of  what  silly 
swains  and  simple  maidens  call  love, 
and  some  wedded  folks  "  tender 
friendship,"  our  serious  counle  jog- 
ged on  together  in  a  perfect  matri- 
monial rail-road  of  monotonous  con- 
formity, and  Andrew  Cleaves  migiit  ■ 
have  gone  down  to  his  grave  uncon- 
scious that  hearts  were  made  for  any 


other  purpose  than  to  circulate  the 
blood,  if  the  birth  of  a  son,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  union,  had  not 
opened  up  in  his  bosom  such  a  foun- 
tain of  love  and  tenderness,  as  gush- 
ed out,  like  water  from  the  flinty 
rock  ;  and  became  thenceforth  the 
master  passion,  the  humanizing  feel- 
ing of  his  stern  and  powerful  charac- 
ter. Tiie  mother's  fondness,  and 
she  was  a  fi)nd  mother,  was  nothing, 
compared  with  that  with  which  the 
father  doated  on  his  babe  ;  and  he 
would  rock  its  cradle,  or  hush  it  in 
his  arms,  or  sing  to  it  by  the  hour, 
though  the  lullaby  seldom  varied 
from  the  lOOth  psalm,  and,  as  he 
danced  it  to  the  same  exhilarating 
tune,  it  was  a  wonder  that  the  little 
Josiah  clapped  his  hands,  and  crow- 
ed with  antic  mirth,  instead  of  com- 
porting himself  with  the  solemnity  of 
a  parish  clerk  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Is  was  strange  and  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve, how  the  new  and  holy  feeling 
of  parental  love  penetrated,  like  a 
fertilizing  dew,  the  hitherto  hard,  in- 
sensible nature  of  Andrew  Cleaves  ; 
how  it  extended  its  sweet  influence 
beyond  the  exciting  object  the  infant 
darling  to  his  fellow  creatures  in 
general,  disposing  his  heart  to  kind- 
liness and  pity,  and  almost  to  socia- 
bility. In  the  latter  virtue,  he  made 
so  great  progress  as  to  invite  a  few 
neighbours  to  the  christening  feast, 
charging  his  dame  to  treat  them 
handsomely  to  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  he  himself,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  "  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,"  pressed  and  smiled, 
and  played  the  courteous  host  to  a 
miracle. 

And  sometimes,  on  his  way  home 
of  an  evening,  he  would  stop  and  ex« 
cliange  a  few  words  wilii  an  acquaint- 
ance, at  his  cottage  door,  attracted 
by  tiie  sioht  of  some  chubby  boy, 
with  whose  short  iimbs  and  inl'mt 
vig'Uir  he  would  compare,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  the  healthful  beauty  of 
his  own  urchin.  But  great,  indeed, 
was  theam;izemenlof  Dame  Cleaves, 
when  Andrew,  who  had  always  "set 
his  f^ice  like  a  flint"  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  idle  mendicants,  naak- 
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ing  it  a  rule,  not  only  to  chase  them 
from  his  own  door,  but  to  consign 
them,  if  possible,  to  the  wholesome 
coercion  of  the  parish  stocks,  actu- 
ally went  the  length  of  bestowing  a 
comforlKble  meal,  a  night's  shelter 
in  an  outhouse,  and  a  bed  of  clean 
straw,  on  a  soldier's  widow,  who  was 
travelling,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
towards  the  far  distant  home  of  its 
dead  father. 

Dame  Cleaves  stared  in  strange 
perplexity,  and  said  something  about 
"  charity  beginning  at  home,"  and 
"  coming  to  want,"  and  "  harbouring 
idle  husseys  and  their  brats."  But 
Andrew  was  peremptory,  for  his  eye 
had  glanced  from  the  poor  soldier's 
fatherless  babe  to  the  cherished  crea- 
ture at  that  time  nestling  in  his  own 
bosom.  So  the  widow  was  "  warm- 
ed and  fed,"  and  left  a  blessing  on 
her  benefactor,  who,  on  his  part, 
failed  not  to  accompany  his  parting 
"  God  speed  you,"  and  the  small 
piece  of  money  which  accompanied 
it,  with  an  impressive  lecture  on  the 
sinfulness  of  want  and  pauperism, 
and  a  comfortable  assurance,  that 
they  were  always  deserved  manifes- 
tations of  divine  displeasure. 

Just  as  the  little  Josiah  had  at- 
tained his  second  year,  Andrew 
Cleaves  was  called  on  to  resign  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  who  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
illness.  She  had  so  fully  realized 
all  the  calculations  that  had  decided 
Andrew  to  choose  her  for  his  mate, 
that  he  regretted  her  loss  very  sin- 
cerely ;  but  resignation,  he  justly 
observed,  was  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  Andrew  was  wonderfully 
resigned  and  composed,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  his  bereavement,  throw- 
ing out  many  edifying  comments  on 
the  folly  and  sinfulness  of  immode- 
rate grief,  together  with  sundry  ap- 
posite remarks,  well  befitting  his  own 
circumstances,  and  a  few  proverbial 
illustrations  and  observations,  such 
as,  "  misfortunes  never  come  alone, 
for  his  poor  dame  was  taken  at  night, 
and  the  old  gander  was  found  dead 
in  the  morning."  Moreover,  he 
failed  not  to  sum   n|),  as  sources  of 


rational  consolation,  "  that  it  bad 
pleased  the  Lord  to  spare  her  till  the 
boy  ran  alone,  and  Daisey's  calf  was 
weaned,  and  all  the  bacon  cured  ; 
and  he  himself  had  become  fully 
competent  to  supply  her  place  in  the 
manufacturing  of  cheeses."  So  An- 
drew buried  his  wife,  and  was  com- 
forted. 

And,  from  the  night  of  her  death, 
he  took  his  little  son  to  his  own  bed, 
and  laid  him  in  his  mother's  place  ; 
and  long  and  fervent  were  the  pray- 
ers he  ejaculated  before  he  went  to 
rest,  kneeling  beside  his  sleeping 
child  ;  and  cautious  and  tender  as  a 
mother's  kiss,  was  that  he  imprinted 
on  its  innocent  brow  before  he  turn- 
ed himself  to  slumber.  Early  in  the 
morning  an  elderly  widow,  who  had 
been  used  to  cook  his  victuals,  aad 
set  the  cottage  to  rights  before  his 
marriage,  came  to  take  up  and  tend 
the  boy,  and  get  breakfast  for  him 
and  his  father,  and  she  was  now  de- 
tained through  the  day,  in  the  care 
of  household  concerns,  and  of  the 
motherless  little  one.  She  was  a 
good  and  tender  foster-motlier,  and 
a  careful  manager  withal,  falling 
readily  into  Andrew's  ways  and  lik- 
ings ;  a  woman  of  few  words,  and 
content  with  little  more  than  her 
victuals  and  drink — and  (inoffensive 
and  taciturn  as  she  was)  he  had  a 
feeling  of  snug  satisfaction  in  locking 
her  out  every  evening  when  she  be- 
took herself  to  sleep  at  her  own  cot- 
tage. Then  was  Andrew  wont  to 
turn  back  to  his  own  solitary  hearth, 
and  a  feeling  of  self  gratulation,  not 
evincing  ranch  taste  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, or  any  disposition  again  to 
barter  his  secure  state  of  single  bless- 
edness for  a  chance  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lottery — from  which,  having 
drawn  a  first-rate  prize,  it  would 
have  been  presumptuous  to  expect  a 
second. 

What  with  old  Jenny's  help,  and 
his  own  notability,  (he  had  not  lived 
so  long  a  bachelor  without  having 
acquired  some  skill  in  housewifery), 
he  got  on  very  comfortably  ;  and 
for  a  living  object  to  care  for,  and  to 
love,  the   little    Josiah    was   to    hini 
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wife,  child,  companion — every  thing  ! 
So  Andrew  continued  faithful  as  a 
widowed  turtle  to  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  Dinah ;  and  the  mother- 
less hoy  throve  as  lustily  as  if  he  had 
continued  to  nestle  under  the  mater- 
nal wing.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  fine 
sturdy  little  fellow,  full  of  life  and 
glee,  and  "quips  and  cranks,  and 
mirthful  smiles,"  and  yet  as  like  An- 
drew as  "two  peas."  '•' The  very 
moral  of  the  father,"  said  old  Jenny, 
"  only  not  so  solemn  like."  He  had 
Andrew's  jetty  eyebrows,  and  black 
lustrous  eyes,  deep  set  under  the 
broad  projecting  brow ;  but  they 
looked  out  with  roguish  mirlli  from 
their  shadowy  cells,  and  the  raven 
hair,  that,  like  his  father's,  almost 
touched  his  straight  eyebrows,  clung 
clustering  over  them,  and  round  his 
little  fat  poll,  in  a  luxuriance  of  rich, 
close,  glossy  curls.  His  mouth  was 
shaped  like  his  father's,  too  ;  but  An- 
drew's could  never,  even  in  child- 
hood, have  relaxed  into  such  an  ex- 
pression of  dimpled  mirth,  as  the 
joyous  laugh  burst  out — that  sound  of 
infectious  gladness,  which  rings  to 
one's  heart's  core  like  a  peal  of 
merry  bells.  He  was  a  fine  little 
fellow  !  and,  at  five  years  old,  the 
joy  and  pride  of  the  doating  father, 
not  only  for  his  vigorous  beauty,  but 
for  his  quick  parts,  and  wonderful 
forwardness  in  learning  ;  for  Andrew 
was  a  scholar,  and  had  early  taken 
in  hand  his  son's  education  ;  so  that, 
at  the  age  above  mentioned,  he  could 
spell  out  passages  in  any  printed 
book,  could  say  tiie  Lord's  Prnver 
and  the  Belief,  and  great  part  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  tiiough  he 
stuck  fast  at  the  39  Articles,  and  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  his  father 
had  thought  it  expedient  to  include 
among  his  theological  studies.  It 
was  the  proudest  day  of  Andrew 
Cleaves's  whole  life,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  held  his  little  son  by 
the  hand  up  the  aisle  of  his  parish 
church,  into  his  own  pew,  and  lifted 
up  the  boy  upon  the  seat  beside  him, 
where  (so  well  had  he  been  tutored, 
and  so  profound   was    his   childish 


awe,)  he  stood  stock  still,  with  his 
new  red  prayer-book  held  open  in 
his  two  little  chubby  hands,  and  his 
eyes  immoveably  fixed,  "  not  on  the 
book,  but"  on  his  father's  face.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  boy,  for, 
verily,  a  comical  little  figure  did  the 
young  Josiah  exhibit  that  Sabbath- 
day.  Andrew  Cleaves  had  a  sove- 
reign contempt  for  petticoats,  (though, 
of  course,  he  had  never  hinted  as 
much  in  his  late  spouse's  hearing,) 
and  could  ill  brook  that  his  son  and 
heir,  a  future  lord  of  creation,  should 
be  ignominiously  trammelled  even  in 
swaddling  clothes.  So  soon,  there- 
fore, as  a  change  was  feasible — far 
sooner  than  old  Jenny  allowed  it  to 
be  so — the  boy  was  emancipated 
from  his  effeminate  habiliments,  and 
made  a  man  of — a  little  man  com- 
plete, in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breech- 
es, made  after  the  precise  fashion  of 
his  father's,  who  had  set  the  tailor  to 
work  in  his  own  kitchen,  under  his 
own  eye,  and  on  a  half-worn  suit  of 
his  own  clothes,  out  of  which  enough 
remained  in  excellent  preservation, 
to  furnish  a  complete  equipment  for 
the  man  in  miniature.  So  little  Jo- 
siah's  Sunday-going  suit  consisted  of 
a  long-tailed  coat  of  dark  blue  broad- 
clothj  lapelled  back  with  two  rows 
of  large  gilt  basket-work  buttons  ;  a 
red  plush  waistcoat,  (the  month  be- 
ing July"),  brown  corduroy  breeches 
with  knee  buckles,  grey  worsted  hose, 
and  large  square-toed  shoes,  with  a 
pair  of  heavy  silver  buckles,  once 
belonging  to  his  mother,  that,  cover- 
ing his  little  feet  quite  across,  like  a 
couple  of  pack-saddles,  touched  the 
ground,  as  he  walked,  on  either  side 
of  them.  Add  to  this,  a  stiff  broad- 
brimmed  beaver,  (padded  within  all 
round,  to  fit  his  tiny  pate),  under  the 
shadow  of  which  the  baby-face  was 
scarce  discoverable,  and  the  whole 
diminutive  person  moved  like  a 
walking  mushroom. 

Proud  was  the  boy  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance, so  equipped,  before  the 
assembled  congregation ;  and  very 
proud  was  Andrew  Cleaves,  who  felt 
as  if  now  indeed  he   mijiht  assume 
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unto  himself,  before  the  ehiers  of  his 
people,  the  honour  of  being  father  to 
a  nian-cbihj. 

From  that  day  forlh  little  Josi;ih, 
led  in  his  father's  hand,  came  regu- 
larly to  church  every  sabbath-day  ; 
but,  alas  !  his  afier  demeanour,  dur- 
ing service,  by  no  means  realized  the 
promise  of  that  solemn  propriety 
wherewith  he  comported  himself,  on 
his  first  memorable  appearance  ;  and 
it  soon  required  Andrew's  utmost 
vigilance  to  rebuke  and  check  his 
son's  restless  and  mischievous  pro- 
pensities. Great  was  the  father's 
horror  and  consternation,  on  detect- 
ing him  in  the  very  act  of  making 
faces  at  the  Vicar  himself,  whose 
unfortunate  obliquity  of  vision  had 
excited  the  boy's  monkey  talent  of 
mimicry  ;  and,  at  last,  the  young 
rebel  was  suddenly  and  for  ever  de- 
posed from  his  lofty  station  on  the 
seat  beside  his  father,  for  having 
taken  a  sly  opportunity  of  pinning 
the  hind  bow  of  an  old  lady's  bonnet 
to  the  back  of  her  pew,  whereby  her 
bald  pate  was  cruelly  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation,  as  she  rose 
up,  with  unsuspecting  innocence,  at 
the  Gloria  Patri. 

At  home,  too,  Andrew  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  parental  cares  were 
likely  to  multiply  in  full  proportion 
to  his  parental  pleasures.  Little  Jo- 
siah  was  quick  at  learning,  hut  of  so 
volatile  a  spirit,  that  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  his  father's  finest  moral  de- 
clamations, or  most  elaborate  ex- 
poundings, he  would  dart  ofi^  after  a 
butterfly,  or  mount  astride  on  the  old 
sheep-dog  ;  and  at  last,  when  sharply 
rebuked  for  his  irreverent  antics, 
look  up  pileously  in  his  father's  face, 
and  yawn  so  disconsolately,  that  An- 
drew's iron  jaws  were  fain  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  infectious  grimace,  to 
their  owner's  infinite  annoyance.  At 
meal  times,  it  was  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  keep  his  little  hands  from  the 
platter,  while  his  father  pronounced 
a  long  and  comprehensive  grace, 
with  an  especial  supplication  for  the 
virtues  of  abstinence  and  forbear- 
ance ;  and  so  far  from  continuing  to 
take   pride  in  the   manly  dignity  of 


his  raiment,  it  became  necessary  to 
dock  his  waistcoat  flaps,  and  the  long 
skirts  of  his  week-day  coat,  the  pock- 
ets of  the  former  being  invariably 
ciammed  with  pi^bbles,  munched  ap- 
ples, worms,  brown-sugar,  snails, 
cockchafers,  and  all  manner  of 
abominations  ;  and  on  the  latter,  it 
was  not  only  his  laudable  custom  to 
squat  himself  in  the  mud  and  mire, 
but  being  of  an  imitative  and  inven- 
tive genius,  and  having  somewhere 
read  a  history  of  the  beavers,  he 
forthwith  began  to  practise  their  in- 
genious mode  of  land  carriage,  by 
dragging  loads  of  rubbish  behind  him 
on  the  aforesaid  coat-tails,  as  he  slid 
alor;g  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Greatly  did  Andrew  Cleaves  mar- 
vel that  a  son  of  his  should  evince 
such  unseemly  propensities,  having 
perpetually  before  his  eyes  an  exam- 
ple of  sober  seriousness  and  strict 
propriety.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
doated  on  the  boy  with  unabated 
fondness — toiled  for  him — schemed 
for  him — waked  for  him — dreamt  of 
him — lived  in  him — idolized  him  ! — 
Yes! — Andrew  Cleaves,  who  had 
been  wont  to  hold  forth  so  power- 
fully on  the  sin  and  folly  of  idol 
worship,  he  set  up  in  his  heart  an 
earthly  image,  and  unconsciously  ex- 
alted it  above  his  Maker. 

Andrew's  cottage  was  situated  on 
(he  extreme  verge  of  a  large  and 
lonely  common,  which  separated  it 
from  the  village  of  Redburn,  and  it 
was  also  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  other  habitation.  He  had 
taken  u|)on  himself  his  son's  early 
instruction,  and  it  was  consequently 
easy  enough  to  maintain  a  point 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  that  of 
keeping  the  boy  aloof  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  village  children,  or 
indeed  with  any  persons  save  him- 
self and  old  Jenny,  except  in  Ms 
company.  This  system,  to  which 
he  rigidly  adhered,  had  a  very  un- 
favourable effect  on  his  own  charac- 
ter, repressing  in  it  all  those  kindlier 
and  more  social  feelings,  which  had 
almost  struggled  into  preponderance, 
when  the  hard  surface  was  par- 
tially thawed,   by  the   new  sense  of 
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parental  tenderness,  and  while  his 
son  was  yet  a  cradled  babe,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  for  him 
on  the  score  of  evil  conimunicatioiis. 
But  now  he  guarded  him,  as  misers 
guard  their  gold.  As  he  himself, 
alas  !  hoarded  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness (his  secondary  objecl) 
but  "  solely  for  his  darling's  sake." 
So  Andrew  compromised  the  matter 
with  his  conscience  ;  and  so  he 
would  have  answered  to  any  inquir- 
ing Christian, 

The  boy,  though  thus  debarred 
from  all  communication  save  with  his 
father  and  old  Jenny,  was  neverthe- 
less as  happy  as  any  child  of  the 
same  age.  He  had  never  known  the 
pleasures  of  association  with  youth- 
ful playful  playmates — he  was  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  invention,  parti- 
cularly in  the  science  of  mischief — 
he  completely  ruled  old  Jenny  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  and  (except  at 
lesson  times,  and  on  Sabbaths)  had 
acquired  more  ascendancy  over  that 
stern  father  himself,  that  Andrew 
anyway  suspected. 

The  interval  between  the  boy's 
fourth  and  sevenih  year  was,  per- 
haps, the  happiest  in  the  whole  lives 
of  father  and  son  ;  but  that  state  of 
things  could  not  continue.  Andrew 
Cleaves  had  aspiring  views  for  his 
young  Josiah — and  it  had  always 
been  his  intention  to  give  him  "the 
best  of  learning;"  in  furtherance  of 
which  purpose,  he  had  looked  about 
him  almost  from  the  hour  of  the 
boy's  birth,  for  some  respectable 
school  wherein  to  place  him,  when 
his  own  stock  of  information  became 
incompetent  to  the  task  of  teaching. 
He  had  at  last  pitched  upon  a  gram- 
mar school  in  the  county  town,  about 
five  miles  from  his  own  habitation, 
where  the  sous  of  respectable  trades- 
men and  farmers  wore  boarded,  and 
taught  upon  moderate  terms;  though, 
to  do  Andrew  justice,  saving  con- 
siderations were  not  paramount  with 
him,  when  his  son's  welfare  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  was  far  more  anxious 
to  ascertain  that  his  morals,  as  well 
as  his  learning,  would  be  strictly  at- 
tended  to.     On    that   head,   he,  of 


course,  received  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry assurances  from  the  master  of  the 
"  academy  f  )r  young  gentlemen," 
and  having  likewise  ascertained  that 
the  boy  would  have  an  ample  allow- 
ance of  wholesome  food,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Andrew  Cleaves 
threw  the  "  moderate  terms"  as  the 
third  weight  into  the  scale  of  deter- 
mination. 

The  greater  number  of  the  boys, 
— those  whose  parents  were  dwellers 

in  the   town    of  C ,  were   only 

day-boarders;  but  some,  whose  fami- 
lies lived  at  a  greater  distance,  went 
home  on  Saturdays  only,  to  spend 
the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  it  was  An- 
drew's private  solace,  to  think  that 
the  separation  from  his  child  would 
be  rendered  less  painful  by  th»t 
weekly  meeting.  It  had  taken  him 
full  six  months,  and  sundry  journey- 
ings  to  and  fro,  to  make  all  his  ar- 
rangeinents  with  the  master.  But  at 
last  they  were  completed,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  the  trial — the 
hard,  hard  trial — of  parting  with  that 
creature  who  constituted  his  all  of 
earthly  happiness.  Andrew  was  a 
hard  man,  little  susceptible  offender 
weakness  in  his  own  nature,  and 
ever  prone  to  contemn  and  censure 
in  others  the  indulgence  of  any  feel- 
ing incompatible  (in  his  opinion) 
with  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  the 
duty  of  a  Christian. 

His  God  was  not  a  God  of  love ; 
and  when  he  rebuked  the  natural 
tears  of  the  afflicted, — the  submissive 
sorrows  of  the  stricken  heart, — it 
was  in  blind  forgetfulness  of  him  who 
wept  over  the  grave  of  his  friend 
Lazarus.  He  had  honoured  his  pa- 
rents during  their  lifetime,  and  buried 
them  with  ail  decent  observance  ; 
but  with  no  other  outward  demon- 
stration of  woe,  than  a  more  sombre 
shade  on  his  always  severe  counte- 
nance. "  The  desire  of  his  eyes" 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  had 
shown  himself  a  pattern  of  pious  re- 
signation. And  now  he  was  to  part 
with  his  son  for  a  season,  and  who 
could  doubt  that  the  temporary  sa- 
crifice would  be  made  with  stoical 
firmness  ?    And  so  it   should   verily, 
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was  Andrew's  purpose  ; — upon  the 
strength  of  which  he  proceeded,  with 
old  Jenny's  advice  and  assistance,  to 
make  requisite  preparation  for  the 
boy's  equipment.  Nay,  he  was  so 
far  master  of  himself,  as  to  rebuke 
the  old  woman's  foolish  fondness, 
when  she  remarked,  "  how  lonesome 
the  cottage  would  seem  when  the 
dear  child  was  gone  ;"  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  the  more  wrathfully, 
Irom  the  consciousness  of  a  certain 
unwonted  rising  in  his  throat,  which 
half  choked  him  as  he  went  "maun- 
dering on." 

To  the  child  himself,  he  had  not 
yet  breathed  a  syllable  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  yet  more  than  twice  or 
thrice  he  had  taken  him  on  his  knee, 
to  tell  him  of  the  approaching  change. 
But  something  always  occurred  to 
defer  the  execution  of  his  purpose — 
the  boy.  stopt  his  mouth  with  kisses 
— or  he  prattled  so  there  was  no 
getting  in  a  word  edgeways — or  it 
would  do  as  well  in  the  evening, 
when  he  came  home  from  his  fields. 
But  then,  the  young  one  came  run- 
ning to  meet  him,  and  had  always  so 
much  to  ask  and  tell,  that  the  impor- 
tant communication  was  still  delay- 
ed. In  the  morning,  before  he  rose 
from  his  |)illovv,  he  would  tell  it  as 
the  boy  lay  still  by  his  side  ;  but 
while  the  secret  was  actually  on  his 
lips,  his  little  bedfellow  crept  into 
his  bosom,  and  nestled  there  so  lov- 
ingly, that  his  voice  died  away,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart,  and  the  words  were  yet  un- 
spoken. At  length  he  hit  upon  an 
opportunity,  which  was  sure  to  pre- 
sent itself  ere  lung.  The  next  time 
Josiah  was  idle  and  refractor}'  at  his 
lessons — that  very  moment,  in  the 
slrength  of  indignation,  he  would  tell 
him  he  was  to  leave  his  father's  roof, 
and  be  consigned  to  the  rule  of 
strangers,  Alas  !  that  fitting  occa- 
sion was  in  vain  laid  wait  for — Jo- 
siah truly  did  his  best  to  forward  it, 
but  the  father  could  not  be  angry — 
and  he  could  not  speak. 

At  last,  seriously  angry  with  him- 
.self — humiliated  at  the  triumph  of 
human    weakness,   to    which   he  had 


hitherto  boasted  himself  superior — 
Andrew  departed  one  morning  to 
his  labours  earlier  than  usual,  having 
deputed  to  Jenn}'  the  task,  to  which 
he  felt  himself  unequal.  All  that 
morning  the  father's  thoughts  were 
with  his  child.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self the  first  burst  of  distress — the 
first  grievous  surprise — the  incon- 
solable sorrow  at  the  thought  of 
parting — and  he  longed  to  return, 
and  clasp  the  boy  to  his  heart,  and 
to  kiss  off  the  tears  from  his  dear 
face,  and  comfort  him  with  soothing 
words  and  indulgent  promises. 

But  still  as  the  fond  impulse  rose 
within  him,  he  wrestled  with  it  man- 
fully, and  lashed  on  his  team,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  plough,  as  if 
to  support  himself  in  resolute  for- 
bearance. No  wonder  the  furrows 
Andrew  traced  that  day  were  the 
most  uneven  he  had  ever  drawn, 
since  the  hour  he  first  guided  his  own 
plough  on  his  own  acres.  He  kept 
firm  to  his  post,  however,  till  the 
usual  dinner  hour,  and  even  left  the 
field  with  his  labourers,  without  de- 
viating from  his  accustomed  firm, 
delibt'rate  step  ;  but  when  they  had 
turned  out  of  sight  to  their  own 
homes,  then  Andrew  speeded  on 
rapidly  towards  his  cottage,  till  just 
within  sight  of  it  he  spied  the  little 
Josiah  running  forward  to  meet  him. 
Then  again  he  slackened  hh  pace, 
for  his  heart  shrunk  from  the  first 
burst  of  the  boy's  impetuous  sorrow. 

But  those  apprehensions  were  soon 
exchanged  for  feelings  of  a  more  irri- 
table nature,  when  he  perceived  that 
the  merry  urchin  bounded  towards 
him  with  more  than  his  usual  exube- 
rant glee  ;  and  the  first  words  he 
distinguished  were, — "  Father,  fa- 
ther, I'm  going  to  school ! — I'm 
going  to  school  ! — I'm  going  to  town, 
father  ! — I'm  going  to  school  !  When 
shall  I  go  ? — Shall  I  go  to-morrow  ? 
Shall  I  take  my  new  clothes,  father  ? 
And  my  hoop,  and  my  lamb,  and 
old  Dobbin  r" 

A  bitter  pang  it  was  that  shot 
through  Andrew's  heart  at  that  mo- 
ment— a  bitter  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  that  he  experienced.     He  made 
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no  allowance  for  the  volatile  nature  the  Sabbath — but   on    Monday    y<»ii 
of  cliildliuod — its   restless   desire    of  shall   go.     On    Monday,    my    child, 
chansre  and  love   of  novelty,  its   in-  you  shall  leave  your  father." 
consideration — its    blissful    reckless-  Tl)at  last  sentence,  and  a  sonie- 
ness  of  the  future.     He   read   only  thing  he  perceived,  but  comprehend- 
in  the   boy's   exulting    rapture,  that  ed    not,    in    his    father's    voice    and 
this  his   only,  only   child — the  only  manner,  painfully    aftected  the  boy, 
creature    he   had    ever    loved  —  who  and  he  burst  into  tears,  and,  clinging 
had  slept  in  his  bosom,  and  prattled  to    his   father's   arm,   sobbed  out, — 
on  his  knee,  and  won  from  him  such  "  But  yoii   will   go  with  me,  father; 
fond  indulgences  as   he  could  scarce  and  you  will  come  and  see  me  every 
excuse  to   his  own  conscience — this  day,  will  you  not  ?  And  1  shall  soon 
darling  of  his  age,  now  on  the  eve  of  come  home  again." 
a  first  separation,  broke  out  into  ex-  That  artless  burst  of  natural  affcc- 
travagant  joy  at   the  prospect,   and  tion  fell   like  balm  on  Andrew's  irri- 
testificd  no  anxiety,  but  to  take  with  tated  feelings,   and  he  caught  np  his. 
him  his  playthings,  and   his  dumb  fa-  child  to  his  bosom,  and   blessed  and 
vorites.     The    sudden    revulsion    of  kissed  him,  and  then  they  "  reasoned 
feeling  came  upon  Andrew    like    an  together  :"'  and  the    father   told    his 
ice-bolt,  and  there  he  stood   motion-  boy  how  he  should  fetch   him   home 
less,  looking  sternly  and   fixedly  on  every  Saturday   with   Dobbin  ;    and 
the  poor  child,  who  was  soon  awed  how   they    should    still    go  hand-in- 
and  silenced  by   his  father's  unwont-  hand  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and 
ed  aspect,  and  stood  trembling  before  how    his  lamb,    an4   the  grey    colt,, 
him,  fearing  he  knew  not  what.     At  should  be  taken  care   of  in  his  ab- 
lasthesoftly  whispered, sidelingclose-  sence  ;  and  his  hoop  and  other  toys 
ly    up,    and    looking    earnestly    and  might  be  carried  with  him  to  school, 
fearfully  in  his  father's  face, — "Shall  Then    the   child   began   again   his 
I  not  go  to  school,  then?   Old  Jenny  joyous  prattle,  with   now  and  then  a 
said  I  should."  sob   between  ;  and  the  father  kissed 
That  second,  quiet  interrogatory  his  wet  glowing  cheek,  carrying  him 
restored    to     Andrew    the     use    of  all  the   way  home  in  his  arms;  and 
speech,  and  the  mastery  over  all  his  thus  lovingly  they  entered   the   little 
softer  feelings.     "  Yes,"  he  replied,  garden,  and  the  pretty  cottage,  and 
taking  the  boy's  hand,  and  grasping  sat  down  side    by  side,  to  the    neat 
it  firmly  within  his  own,  as  he  led  homely   meal    old    Jenny   had    pro- 
him  homeward — "Yes,  Josiah,  you^ided. 

shall  go   to   school — you  have  been  ^*   (Continued  in  the  next  number,) 
kept  too  long  at  home — to-morrow  is 
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"  Search  then  the  ruling  passion  :  there,  alone, 

The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known ; 

The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  ; 

Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 

This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest, 

The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest." — Pope- 

IAM  one   of  those   who    do   not  the  right-line   of  prudence  and  wis- 

think  that  mankind  are  exactly  dom.     I  have   been    told,  however, 

governed  by  reason,  or  a  cool  calcu-  that  these  are  merely  the   Irregulari- 

lation  of  consequences.     I  rather  be-  ties  and  exceptions,  and  that  reason 

lieve  that  habit,  imagination,  sense,  forms  the  rule  or  basis  ;  that  the  un- 

passion,  prejudice,    words,    make   a  derstanding,    instead    of   being    tho 

strong  and  frequent  diversion  from  sport  of  the  capricious  and  arbitrary 
3   ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  2c?  series. 
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decisions  of  the  will,  generally  dic- 
tates the  line  of  conduct  it  is  to  pur- 
sue, and  that  self-interest,  or  the 
main-chance,  is  the  unvarying  load- 
star of  our  affections,  or  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  all  our  motives,  that, 
thrown  in  as  ballast,  gives  steadiness 
and  direction  to  our  voyage  through 
life.  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  give 
a  verdict  in  this  cause  as  judge  ;  but 
I  will  try  to  plead  one  side  of  it  as  an 
advocate,  perhaps  a  biassed  and  fee- 
ble one. 

As  the  passions  are  said  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  reason,  and  as 
reason  is  resolved  (in  the  present 
case)  into  an  attention  to  our  own 
interest,  or  a  practical  sense  of  the 
value  of  money,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  inquire  how  much  of  this  principle 
itself  is  founded  in  a  rational  estimate 
of  things,  or  is  calculated  for  the  end 
it  proposes,  or  how  much  of  it  will 
turn  out  (when  analysed)  to  be  mere 
madness  and  foHy,or  a  mixture,  like 
all  the  rest,  of  obstinacy,  whim,  fan- 
cy, vanity,  ill-nature,  and  so  forth,  or 
a  nominal  pursuit  of  good.  This 
passion,  or  an  inordinate  love  of 
wealth,  shows  itself,  when  it  is  strong, 
equally  in  two  opposite  ways,  in 
saving  or  in  spending — in  avarice 
(or  stinginess)  and  in  extravagance. 
To  examine  each  in  their  order. 
That  lowest  and  most  familiar  form 
of  covetousness,  commonly  called 
stinginess,  is  at  present  (it  must  be 
owned)  greatly  on  the  wane  in  ciiB^ 
lized  society  ;  it  has  been  driven  out 
of  fashion  either  by  ridicule  and 
good  sense,  or  by  the  spread  of  luxu- 
ry, or  by  supplying  the  mind  with 
other  sources  of  interest,  besides 
those  which  related  to  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence  ;  so  that  it  may 
almost  be  considered  as  a  vice,  or 
absurdity,  struck  oil' the  list,  as  a  set- 
off to  some  that,  in  the  change  of 
manners  and  the  progress  of  dissipa- 
tion, have  been  brought  upon  the 
stage.  It  is  not,  however,  so  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  world,  but  that 
examples  of  it  may  be  found  to  our 
purj)ose.  It  seems  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  petty  provincial  towns, 
or  in  old  baronial  castles,  where  it  is 


still  triumphant.  To  go  into  this 
subject  somewhat  in  detail,  as  a 
study  of  the  surviving  manners  of  the 
last  age — Nothing  is  more  common 
in  these  half-starved,  barren  regions, 
than  to  stint  the  servants  in  their 
wages,  to  allowance  them  in  the 
merest  necessaries,  never  to  indulge 
them  with  a  morsel  of  savoury  food, 
and  to  lock  up  every  thing  from  them 
as  if  they  were  thieves,  or  common 
vagabonds,  broke  into  the  house. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the 
mistresses  live  in  continual  hut-water 
with  their  servants,  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  them — the  pantry  is  in  a 
state  of  siege — grudge  them  every 
mouthful,  every  appearance  of  com- 
fort, or  moment  of  leisure,  and  tor- 
ment their  own  souls  every  minute 
of  their  lives  about  what,  if  left 
wholly  to  itself,  would  not  make  a 
difference  of  five  shillings  at  the 
year's  end.  There  are  families  so 
notorious  for  this  kind  oi  surveillance 
and  meanness,  that  no  servant  will 
go  to  live  with  them  ;  for,  to  clench 
the  matter,  they  are  obliged  to  stay 
if  they  do  ;  as,  under  these  amia- 
ble establishments,  and  to  provide 
against  an  evasion  of  their  signal 
advantages,  domestics  are  never  hir- 
ed but  by  the  half-year.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  servants 
have  taken  a  pleasant  revenge  on 
their  masters  and  mistresses  without 
intending  it;  but  where  the  example 
of  sordid  saving  and  meanness  set  to 
them,  having  taken  possession  of 
those  even  who  were  victims  to  it, 
they  have  conscientiously  applied  it 
to  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and 
scarcely  suffered  a  thing  to  enter  the 
house  for  the  whole  six  months  they 
stayed  in  it.  To  pass  over,  however, 
those  cases  which  may  plead  poverty 
as  their  excuse,  what  shall  we  say 
to  a  lady  of  fortune  (the  sister  of  one 
of  their  old-fashioned  lairds)  allow- 
ing the  fruit  to  rot  in  the  gardens  and 
hot-houses  of  a  fine  old  mansion  in 
large  quantities,  sooner  than  let  any 
of  it  be  gi\en  away  in  presents  to  the 
neighbours  ;  and,  when  peremptori- 
ly ordered  by  the  master  of  the  house 
to  send  a  basket-lull  every  morning 
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to  a  sick  friend,  purchasing  a  small  perty  is  here,  then,  removed  from 
pottle  for  the  purpose,  and  satisfying  the  sphere  of  practice  to  a  chimerical 
her  mind  (an  intelligent  and  well-in-  and  fictitious  one.  In  the  case  of 
formed  one)  with  this  miserable  sub-  not  sending  the  fruit  out  of  the  house 
terfuge  ?  Nay,  farther,  the  same  per-  there  might  be  some  lurking  idea  of 
son,  whenever  they  had  green-peas,  its  being  possibly  wanted  at  home, 
or  other  rarities,  served  up  at  table,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  some  one 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  help  else,  or  made  up  into  conserves  :  but 
the  guests  to  them,  but,  if  possible,  when  different  articles  of  food  are 
sent  them  away,  though  no  other  use  actually  placed  on  the  table,  to  hang 
could  now  be  made  of  them,  and  she  back  from  using  or  offering  them  to 
would  never  see  them  again  !  Is  others,  is  a  deliberate  infatuation, 
there  common  sense  in  this  ;  or  is  They  must  be  destroyed,  they  could 
it  not  more  like  madness  ?  But  is  it  not  appear  again  ;  and  yet  this  per- 
Dot,  at  the  same  time,  human  na-  son's  heart  failed  her,  and  shrank 
ture  ?  Let  us  stop  to  explain  a  little,  back  from  the  only  opportunity  of 
In  my  view,  the  real  motive  of  action  making  the  proper  use  of  them,  with 
in  this  and  other  similar  cases  of  a  petty,  sensitive  apprehension,  as  if 
grasping  penuriousness  has  no  more  it  were  a  kind  of  sacrilege  done  to  a 
reference  to  self-love  (properly  so  cherished  and  favourite  object.  The 
called)  tlian  artificial  fruit  and  flow-  impulse  to  save  was  become,  by  in- 
ers  have  to  natural  ones.  A  certain  dulgence,  a  sort  of  desperate  propen- 
form  or  outside  appearance  of  utility  sity  and  forlorn  hope,  no  longer  the 
may  deceive  the  mind,  but  the  natu-  understood  means,  but  the  mistaken 
ral,  pulpy,  wholesome,  nutritious  end:  habit  had  completely  supersed- 
substance,  the  principle  of  vitality,  is  ed  the  exercise  and  control  of  reason, 
gone.  To  this  callous,  frigid  habit  and  the  rage  of  making  the  most  of 
of  mind,  the  real  uses  of  things  hard-  every  thing  bi/  making  no  7ise  of  it 
en  and  crystallize  ;  the  pith  and  at  all,  resisted  to  the  last  moment 
marrow  are  extracted  out  of  them,  the  shocking  project  of  feasting  on  a 
and  leave  nothing  but  the  husk  or  helpless  dish  of  green-peas  (that 
shell.  By  a  regular  process,  the  idea  loould  fetch  so  much  in  the  market), 
of  property  is  gradually  abstracted  as  an  offence  against  the  Goddess  of 
from  the  advantage  it  may  be  of  even  stinginess,  and  torture  to  the  soul  of 
to  ourselves;  and  to  a  well-drilled,  thrift!  The  principle  of  economy  is 
thorough-bred.  Northern  housekeep-  inverted  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
er  (such  as  I  have  supposed),  the  possibility  of  ivasting  any  thing,  the 
fruits,  or  other  produce  of  her  gar-'^fciy  with  such  philosophers  and 
den,  would  come  at  last  to  be  things  house-wives  is  to  abstain  from  touch- 
no  more  to  be  eaten  or  enjoyed,  ing  it  altogether.  Is  not  this  a  com- 
than  her  jewels  or  trinkets  of  any  mon  error  1  Or  are  we  conscious  of 
description,  which  are,  professedly,  our  motives  in  such  cases?  Or  do 
of  no  use  but  to  be  kept  as  symbols  we  not  flatter  ourselves  by  imputing 
of  wealth,  to  be  occasionally  looked  every  such  act  of  idle  folly  to  the 
at,  aud  carefully  guarded  from  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  sure  and 
approach  of  any  unhallowed  touch,  judicious  plan  to  shun  ruin,  beggary, 
The  calculation  of  consequences,  or  and  the  most  profligate  abuse  of 
of  benefit  to  accrue  to  any  living  per-  wealth  ? 

son,  is   so  far  from  being  the  main-  Let  us  turn  the  tables  and  look  at 

spring  in  this  mechanical  operation,  the  other  side  of  this  sober,  solid,  en- 

that  it  is  never  once    thought   of,   or  grossing  passion  for  property  and  its 

regarded  with  peevishness  and  impa-  appendages.     A  man  lays  out  a  thou- 

tience  as  an  unwelcome  intruder,  be-  sand,  nay,  sometimes  many  thousand 

cause    it  must  naturally    divert    the  pounds  in  purchasing  a  fine  picture, 

mind  frem  the  warped  and  false  bias  This    is    thought,   by  the   vulgar,  a 

it  has  taken.     The  feeling  of  pro  very  fantastical  folly,  an  unaccount- 
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able  waste  of  money.  Why  so?  No 
one  would  give  such  a  sum  for  a  pic- 
ture, unless  there  were  others  ready 
to  offer  nearly  the  same  sum,  and 
who  are  likely  to  appreciate  its  value, 
and  envy  hira  the  distinction.  It  is 
then  a  sign  of  taste,  a  proof  of  wealth 
to  possess  it,  it  is  an  ornament  and  a 
luxury.  If  the  same  person  lays  out 
the  sume  sum  of  money  in  building 
or  purchasing  a  fine  house,  or  en- 
riching it  with  costly  furniture,  no 
notice  is  taken — this  is  supposed  to 
be  perfectly  natural  and  in  order. 
Yet  both  are  equally  gratuitous  pieces 
of  extravagance,  and  the  value  of  the 
objecis  is,  in  either  case,  equally 
ideal.  It  will  be  asked,  "  But  what 
is  the  use  of  the  pictured"  And 
what,  pray,  is  the  use  of  the  fine 
house  or  cosily  furniture,  unless  to 
be  looked  at,  to  be  admired,  and  to 
display  the  taste  and  magnificence  of 
the  owner  1  Are  not  pictures  and 
statues  as  much  furniture  as  gold 
plate  or  jasper  tables  ;  or  does  the 
circumstance  of  the  fornier  having  a 
meaning  in  them,  and  appealing  to 
the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the 
senses,  neutralize  their  virtue,  and 
render  it  entirely  chimerical  and 
visionary?  It  is  true,  every  one  must 
have  a  house  of  some  kind,  furnished 
somei)ow,  and  the  superfluity  so  far 
grows  imperceptibly  out  of  the  ne- 
cessity. But  a  fine  house,  or  fine  fur- 
niture, is  necessary  to  no  man,  nor 
of  more  value  than  the  plainest,  evl 
cept  as  a  matter  of  taste,  of  fancy, 
of  luxury  and  ostentation.  Again, 
no  doubt,  if  a  person  is  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  a  number  of  servants,  and 
entertaining  a  succession  of  fashion- 
able guests,  he  must  have  more  room 
than  he  wants  for  himself,  apartments 
suitably  decorated  to  receive  them, 
and  ofiices  and  stables  for  their 
horses  and  retinue.  But  is  all  this 
unavoidably  dictated  as  a  consequence 
of  his  attention  to  the  main-chance , 
or  is  it  not  sacrificing  the  latter,  and 
making  it  a  stalking-horse  to  his 
vanity,  dissipation,  or  love  of  society 
and  hospitality  ?  We  are  at  least  as 
fond  of  spending  money  as  of  mak- 
ing it.     If  a  man  runs  through  a  for- 


tune in  the  way  here  spoken  of,  is  it 
out  of  love  to  himself?  Yet  who 
scruples  to  run  through  a  fortune  in 
this  way,  or  accuses  himself  of  any 
extraordinary  disinterestedness  or 
love  of  others?  One  bed  is  as  much 
as  any  one  can  sleep  in,  one  room  is 
as  much  as  he  can  dine  in,  and  he 
may  have  another  for  study  or  to  re- 
tire to  after  dinner — but  he  can  only 
want  more  than  this  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  friends,  or  the  admi- 
ration of  strangers.  At  Fonthill  Ab- 
bey (to  take  an  extreme  illustration), 
there  was  not  a  single  room  fit  to  sit, 
lie,  or  stand  in  :  the  whole  was  cut 
up  into  pigeon  holes,  or  spread  out 
into  long  endless  galleries.  The 
building  this  huge,  ill-assorted  pile 
cost,  I  believe,  nearly  a  million  of 
money  ;  and  if  the  circumstance  was 
mentioned,  it  occasioned  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the 
wealili  that  had  been  thus  squandered  : 
but  if  it  was  said  that  a  hundred 
pounds  had  been  laid  out  on  a  high- 
ly-finished picture,  there  was  the 
same  astonishment  expressed  at  its 
misdirection.  The  sympathetic  au- 
ditor makes  up  his  mind  to  the  first 
and  greatest  loss,  by  reflecting  that 
in  case  of  the  worst  the  building  ma- 
terials alone  will  fetch  something 
considerable  ;  or,  in  the  very  idea  of 
stone  walls  and  mortar  there  is  some- 
thing solid  and  tangible,  that  repels 
the  charge  of  frivolous  levity  or  fine 
^sentiment.  This  quaint  excrescence 
in  architecture,  preposterous  and  ill- 
contrived  as  it  was,  occasioned,  I 
suspect,  many  a  heart-ache  and  bit- 
ter comparison  to  the  throng  of  fash- 
ionable visitants  ;  and  I  conceive  it 
was  the  very  want  of  comfort  and 
convenience  that  enhanced  this  feel- 
ing, by  magnifying,  as  it  were  from 
contrast,  the  expense  that  had  been 
incurred  in  realising  an  idle  whim. 
When  we  judge  thus  perversely  and 
invidiously  of  the  employment  of 
wealth  by  others,  I  cannot  think  that 
we  are  guided  in  our  own  choice  of 
means  to  ends  by  a  simple  calculation 
of  downright  use  and  personal  accom- 
modation. The  gentleman  who  pur- 
chased  Fonthill,  and  was   supposed 
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to  be  possessed  of  wealth  enouoh  to 
purchase  half  a  dozen  more  Font- 
hills,  lived  there  himself  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  retire- 
ment, rose  at  six  and  read  till  four, 
rode  out  for  an  hour  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air,  and  dined  abstemiously 
for  the  sake  of  his  health.  I  could 
do  all  this  myself.  What  then  be- 
came of  the  rest  of  his  fortune'?  It 
was  lying  in  the  funds,  or  embarked 
in  business  to  make  it  yet  greater, 
that  he  might  slill  rise  at  six  and 
read  till  four,  &c. —  it  was  of  no  oth- 
er earthly  use  to  him  ;  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  niake  a  figure  in  the  world, 
or  to  throw  it  away  on  studs  of 
horses,  on  equipages,  entertainments, 
gaming,  electioneering,  subscriptions 
to  charitable  institutions,  or  any  of 
the  usual  fashionable  modes  of  squan- 
dering wealth  for  the  amusement  and 
wonder  of  others  and  our  own  fan- 
cied enjoyment.  Mr.  F.  did  not 
probably  lay  out  five  hundred  a-year 
on  himself:  it  cost  Mr.  Beckford, 
who  led  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion, 
twenty  thousand  a-year  to  defray  the 
expenses  'of  his  table  and  of  his 
household  establishment.  When  I 
find  that  such  and  so  various  are  the 
tastes  of  men,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  self-interest, 
of  which  some  persons  talk  so  fluent- 
ly, as  if  it  was  a  Jack-in-a-Box 
which  they  could  take  out  and  show 
you,  and  which  they  tell  you  is  the 
object  that  all  men  equally  aim  at. 
If  money,  is  it  for  its  own  sake  or 
the  sake  of  other  things?  Is  it  to 
hoard  it  or  to  spend  it,  on  ourselves 
or  others'?  In  all  these  points,  we 
find  the  utmost  diversity  ;uid  contra- 
diction both  of  feeling  and  practice. 
Certainly,  he  who  puts  his  money 
into  a  strong-box  and  he  who  puts  it 
into  a  dice-box  must  be  allowed  to 
have  a  very  different  idea  of  the 
viain-chancc.  If  by  this  phrase  be 
understood  a  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation, I  grant  that  while  we  live, 
we  must  not  starve,  and  that  Jiecessiti/ 
has  no  law.  Beyond  this  point,  all 
seems  nearly  left  to  chance  or  whim  ; 
and  so  far  are  all  the  world  from  he- 
ing  agreed  in  their  definition   of  this 


redoubtable  term,  that  one  half  of 
them  may  be  said  to  think  and  act  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  other. 

Avarice  is  the  miser's  dream,  as 
fame  is  the  poet's.  A  calculation  of 
physical  profit  or  loss  is  almost  as 
much  out  of  the  question  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  one  has 
set  his  mind  on  gold,  the  other  on 
praise,  as  the  svmmum  boiium  or  ob- 
ject of  his  bigoted  idolatry  and  darl- 
ing contemplation,  not  for  any  pri- 
vate and  sinister  ends.  It  is  the 
immediate  pursuit,  not  the  remote  or 
reflex  consequence  that  gives  wings 
to  the  passion.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
reference  to  self  in  either  case  that 
fixes  and  concentrates  it,  but  not  a 
gross  or  sordid  one.  Is  not  the  de- 
sire to  accumulate  and  leave  a  vast 
estate  behind  us  equally  romantic 
with  the  desire  to  leave  a  posthumous 
name  behind  US'?  Is  not  the  desire 
of  distinction,  of  something  to  be 
known  and  remembered  by,  the 
paramount  consideration  ?  And  are 
not  the  privatioi^s  we  undergo,  the 
sacrifices  and  exertions  we  make  for 
either  object,  nearly  akin  ■?  A  child 
makes  a  huge  snow-ball  to  show  his 
skill  and  perseverance  and  as  some- 
thing to  wonder  at,  not  that  he  can 
swallow  it  as  an  ice,  or  warm  his 
hands  at  it,  and  though  the  next 
day's  sun  will  dissolve  it  ;  and  the 
man  accumulates  a  pile  of  wealth  for 
the  same  reason  principally,  or  to 
firW  employment  for  his  time,  his 
imagination,  and  his  will.  I  deny 
that  it  can  be  of  any  other  use  to 
him  to  watch  and  superintend  the 
returns  of  millions,  than  to  watch  ihe 
returns  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to 
calcidate  their  distances,  or  to  con- 
template eternity,  or  infinity,  or  the 
sea,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or 
any  other  object  that  excites  curiosi- 
ty and  interest  from  its  magnitude 
and  importance.  Do  we  not  look  at 
the  most  barren  mountain  with  thrill- 
ing awe  and  wonder?  And  is  it 
strantre  that  we  should  gaze  at  a 
mountain  of  gold  with  satisfaction, 
when  we  can  besides  say,  "  This  is 
ours,''  with  all  the  power  that  be- 
longs to  it?  Every  passion,  however 
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plodding  and  prosaic,  has  its  poetical 
side  to  it.  A  miser  is  the  true  alche- 
mist, or,  like  the  magician  in  his  cell, 
who  overlooks  a  mighty  experiment, 
who  sees  duzzling  visions,  and  who 
wields  llie  will  of  others  at  his  nod  ; 
but  to  whom  all  other  hopes  and 
pleasures  are  dead,  and  who  is  cut 
off  from  all  connexion  with  his  kind. 
lie  lives  in  a  splendid  hallucination, 
a  waking  trance,  and  so  far  it  is  well  : 
but  if  he  thinks  he  has  any  other 
need  or  use  for  all  this  endless  store 
(any  more  than  to  swell  the  ocean) 
he  deceives  himself,  and  is  no  con- 
juror after  all.  He  goes  on,  how- 
ever, mechanicall}'^  adding  to  his 
stock,  and  fitncying  that  great  riches 
is  great  gain,  that  every  particle  that 
swells  the  heap  is  something  in  re- 
serve against  the  evil  day,  and  a  de- 
fence against  that  poverty  which  he 
dreads  more,  the  farther  he  is  remov- 
ed from  it ;  as  the  more  giddy  the 
heigiit  to  which  we  have  attained,  the 
more  frightful  does  the  gulph  yawn 
below — so  easily  does  habit  get  the 
niiistery  of  reason,  and  so  nearly  is 
passion  allied  to  mrsdness!  "  But  he 
is  laying  u[)  for  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors." In  toiling  for  them,  and 
sacrificing  himself,  is  he  properly 
attending  to  the  main-chance  ? 

This  is  the  turn  the  love  of  money 
takes  in  cautious,  dry,  recluse,  and 
speculative  minds.  If  it  were  the 
pure  and  abstract  love  of  money,  it 
could  take  no  other  turn  but  this. 
But  in  a  different  class  of  characters, 
the  sociable,  the  vain,  and  imagina- 
tive, it  takes  just  the  contrary  one, 
viz.  to  expense,  extravagance,  and 
ostentation.  It  then  loves  to  dis- 
play itself  in  every  fantastic  shape 
and  with  every  reflected  lustre,  in 
houses,  in  equipage,  in  dress,  in  a 
retinue  of  friends  and  dependants,  in 
horses,  in  hounds — to  glitter  in  (he 
eye  of  fashion,  to  he  echoed  by  the 
roar  of  folly,  and  buoytul  up  for  a 
while  like  a  bubble  on  the  suriace  of 
vanity,  to  sink  all  at  once  and  irre- 
coverably into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and 
bankruptcy.  Does  it  foresee  this  re- 
suli  ?  Does  it  care  for  it  ?  What  then 
becomes  of  the  calculating  principle 


that  can  neither  be  hoodwinked  nor 
bribed  from  its  duty?  Does  it  do 
nothing  for  us  in  this  critical  emer- 
gency ?  It  is  blind,  deaf,  and  insensi- 
ble to  all  but  the  noise,  confusion, 
and  glare  of  objects  by  which  it  is 
fascinated  and  lulled  into  a  fatal  re- 
pose !  One  man  ruins  himself  by 
the  vanit}'  of  associating  with  lords, 
another  by  his  love  of  low  company  ; 
one  by  his  fondness  for  building, 
another  by  his  rage  for  keeping  open 
house  and  private  theatricals ;  one 
by  philosophical  experiments,  anoth- 
er by  embarking  in  every  ticklish 
and  fantastical  speculation  that  is 
proposed  to  him  ;  one  throws  away 
an  estate  on  a  law-suit,  another  on  a 
die,  a  third  on  a  horse-race,  a  fourth 
on  virtu,  a  fifth  on  a  drab,  a  sixth  on 
a  contested  election,  &-c.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  instances  to  fill  the  page, 
or  complete  the  group  of  profound 
calculators  and  inflexible  martyrs  to 
the  main-chance.  Let  any  of  these 
discreet  and  well-advised  persons 
have  the  veil  torn  from  their  darling 
follies  by  experience,  and  be  gifted 
with  a  double  share  of  wisdom  and  a 
second  fctrtune  to  dispose  of,  and 
each  of  them,  so  far  from  being 
warned  by  experience  or  disaster, 
will  only  be  the  more  resolutely  bent 
to  assert  the  independence  of  his 
choice,  and  throw  it  away  the  self- 
same road  it  went  before,  on  his 
vanity  in  associating  with  lords,  on 
his  love  of  low  company,  on  his 
fondness  for  building,  on  his  rage  for 
keeping  open  house  or  private  theat- 
ricals, on  philosojihical  experiments, 
on  fantastic  speculations,  on  a  law- 
suit, on  a  dice-box,  on  a  favourite 
horse,  on  a  picture,  on  a  mistress,  on 
an  election  contest,  and  so  on, 
through  the  whole  of  the  chapter  of 
accidents  and  cross-pm'poses.  There 
is  an  admirable  description  of  this 
sort  of  infatuation  with  lolly  and  ruin 
in  Madame  D'Arblay's  account  of 
llarrel  in  "  Cecilia  ;"'  and  though 
the  picture  is  highly  wrought  and 
carried  to  the  utmost  length,  yet  I 
maintain  that  the  principle  is  com- 
mon. I  myself  have  known  more 
than  one  individual  in  the  same  pre- 
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dicament ;  and  I  therefore  cannot 
think  that  the  deviations  from  the 
line  of  strict  prudence  and  wisdom 
are  so  rare  or  trifling  as  the  theory  I 
am  opposing  represents  them,  or  I 
must  have  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  my  acquaintance.  Out  of  a 
score  of  persons  of  this  clsss  I  could 
mention  several  that  have  ruined 
their  fortunes  out  of  mere  freak,  oth- 
ers that  are  in  a  state  of  dotage  and 
imbecility  for  fear  of  being  robbed  of 
all  they  are  worth.  The  rest  care 
nothing  about  the  matter.  So  that 
this  boasted  and  unfailing  attention 
to  the  main-chance  resolves  itself, 
when  strong,  into  mad  profusion  or 
griping  penury,  or  if  weak,  is  null 
and  yields  to  other  motives.  Such 
is  the  conclusion,  to  which  my  ob- 
servation of  life  has  led  me  :  if  I  am 
quite  wrong,  it  is  hard  that  in  a  world 
abounding  in  such  characters,  I 
should  not  have  met  with  a  single 
practical  philosopher. 

Take  drunkenness  again,  that  vice 
which  till  within  these  ^ew  years  (and 
even  still)  was  fatal  to  the  health,  the 
constitutions,  the  fortunes  of  so  many 
individuals,  and  the  peace  of  so  many 
families  in  Great  Britain,  I  would 
ask  what  remonstrance  of  fiiends, 
what  lessons  of  experience,  what  re- 
solutions of  amendment,  what  cer- 
tainty of  remorse  and  suffering,  how- 
ever exquisite,  would  deter  the  con- 
firmed sot  (where  the  passion  for  this 
kind  of  excitement  had  once  become 
habitual  and  the  immediate  want  of 
it  was  felt)  from  indulging  his  pro- 
pensity and  taking  his  full  swing,  not- 
withstanding the  severe  and  immi- 
nent punishment  to  follow  upoo  his 
incorrigible  excess]  The  conse- 
quence of  not  abstaining  from  his  fa- 
vorite bever.ige  is  nut  doubtful  and 
distant  (a  thing  in  the  clouds),  but 
close  at  his  side,  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  felt  perhaps  in  all  its  aggra- 
vations the  very  next  morning,  yet  the 
recollection  of  this  and  of  the  next 
day's  dawn  is  of  no  avail  against  the 
momentary  craving  and  headlong  im- 
pulse given  by  the  first  application  of 
the  glass  to  his  lips.  The  present 
temptation  is  indeed   heightened  by 


the  threatened  alternative.  I  know 
this  as  a  rule,  that  the  stronger  the 
repentance,  the  surer  the  relapse  and 
the  more  hopeless  the  cure  !  The 
being  engrossed  by  the  present  mo- 
ment, by  the  present  feeling,  what- 
ever it  be,  whether  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  is  the  evideiit  cause  of  both. 
Few  instances  have  been  heard  of, 
of  final  reformation  on  this  head. 
Yet  it  is  a  clear  case  ;  and  reason,  if 
it  were  that  Giant  that  it  is  repre- 
sented in  any  thing  but  ledgers  and 
books  of  accounts,  would  put  down 
the  abuse  in  an  instant.  It  is  true, 
this  infirmity  is  more  particularly 
chargeable  to  the  English  and  to  oth- 
er Northern  nations;  and  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement 
among  us  of  late  years  ;  but  I  suspect 
it  is  owing  to  a  change  of  manners, 
and  to  the  opening  of  new  sources 
of  amusement,  (without  the  aid  of  ar- 
dent spirits  flung  in  to  relieve  the  de- 
pression of  our  animal  spirits,)  more 
than  to  the  excellent  treatises  which 
have  been  written  against  the  "  Use 
of  Fermented  Liquors,"  or  to  an  in- 
creasing, tender  regard  to  our  own 
comfort,  health,  and  happiness  in  the 
breasts  of  individuals.  We  still  find 
plenty  of  ways  of  tormenting  our- 
selves and  sporting  with  the  feelings 
of  others  !  I  will  say  nothing  of  a 
passion  fur  gaming  here,  as  too  ob- 
vious an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
It  Is  more  rare,  and  hardly  to  be 
looked  on  as  epidemic  with  us.  But 
iew  that  have  dabbled  in  this  vice 
have  not  become  deeply  involved, 
and  few  (or  none)  that  have  done  so 
have  ever  retraced  their  steps  or  re- 
turned to  sober  calculations  of  the 
main-chance.  The  majority,  it  is 
true,  are  not  gamesters ;  but  where 
the  passion  does  exist,  it  completely 
tyrannizes  over  and  stifles  the  voice 
of  common  sense,  reason,  and  hu- 
manity. How  many  victims  has  the 
point  of  honor  !  I  will  not  pretend 
that  as  matters  stand,  it  may  not  be 
excusable  to  fight  a  duel  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  on  certain 
provocations,  even  in  a  prudential 
point  of  view,  (^though  this  proves 
how  little  the   maxims  and  practices 
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of  the  world  are  regulated  by  a  mere 
consideration  of  personal  safety  and 
welfare) — but  I  do  say  that  ihe  rash- 
ness with  which  this  responsibility  is 
often  incurred,  and  the  even  seeking' 
for  trifling  causes  of  quarrel,  shows 
any  tiling  but  a  consistent  regard  to 
self-interest  as  a  general  principle  of 
action,  or  ratiier  betrays  a  total  reck- 
lessness of  consequences  whea  op- 
posed to  pique,  petulance,  or  passion. 
The  fault  of  reason  in  general, 
(which  takes  in  the  whole  instead  of 
parts,)  is  that  objects,  tliough  of  the 
utmost  extent  and  importance,  are 
not  defined  and  taiigibio.  This  fault 
cannot  be  found  with  the  pursuit  of 
trade  and  commerce.  It  is  not  a 
mere  dry,  abstract,  undefined,  specu- 
lative, however  steady  and  well- 
founded,  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing. It  has  other  levers  and 
pulleys  to  enforce  it,  besides  those  of 
reason  and  reflection.  As  follows:  — 

1.  The  value  of  money  is  positive 
or  specific.  The  interest  in  it  is  a 
sort  of  mathematical  interest,  reduci- 
ble to  number  and  quantity.  Ten  is 
always  more  than  one  ;  a  part  is  ne- 
ver greater  than  the  whole  ;  the  good 
we  seek  in  tins  way  has  a  tecliiiical 
denomination,  and  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  matters  of  strict  calculation,  the 
jjrinciple  of  calculation  will  naturally 
bear  great  sway.  Tlie  returns  of 
profit  and  loss  are  regular  and  me- 
chanical, and  the  operations  of  busi- 
ness, or  the  main-chance,  are  so  too. 
But,  commonly  speaking,  we  judge 
by  the  degree  of  excitement,  not  by 
the  ultimate  quantit}^  Thus  we  pre- 
fer a  draught  of  nectar  to  the  reco- 
very of  our  health.  Yet  there  is  a 
point  at  which  self-will  and  humor 
stop.  A  man  will  take  brandy, 
which  is  a  kind  of  slow  poison,  but  he 
will  not  take  actual  poison,  knowing 
it  to  be  such,  however  slow  the  ope- 
ration or  bewitching  the  taste  ;  be- 
cause here  the  effc'ct  is  absolutely  fix- 
■ed  and  certain,  not  variable,  nor  in 
the  power  of  the  imagination  to  elude 
or  trifle  with  if.  I  see  no  courage 
in  battle,  but  in  going  on  what  is 
called  \.\\e  forlorn  hope. 

2.  Business  is  also  an  affair  of  hab- 


it ;  it  calls  for  incessant  and  daily  ap- 
plication ;  and  what  was  at  first  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  supply  our 
wants,  becomes  often  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  employ  our  time.  The 
man  of  business  wants  work  for  his 
head,  the  laborer  and  mechanic  for 
his  hands;  so  that  the  love  of  action, 
of  difliculty  and  competition,  the  sti- 
mulus of  successor  failure,  is  perhaps 
as  strong  an  ingredient  in  men's  or- 
dinary pursuits  as  the  love  of  gain. 
We  find  persons  pursuing  science, 
or  any  hobby-horsical  whim  or  handi- 
craft that  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to, 
or  persevering  in  a  losing  concern, 
with  just  the  same  ardor  and  obstina- 
cy. As  to  the  choice  of  a  pursuit  in 
life,  a  man  may  not  be  forward  to 
engage  in  business,  but  being  once 
in,  does  not  like  to  turn  back  amidst 
the  pity  of  friends  and  the  derision  of 
enemies.  How  difficult  is  it  to  pre- 
vent those  who  have  a  turn  for  any 
art  or  science  from  going  into  these 
unprofitable  pursuits  !  Nay,  how 
difficult  is  it  often  to  prevent  those 
who  have  no  turn  that  way,  but  pre- 
fer starving  to  a  certain  income  !  If 
there  is  one  in  a  family  brighter  than 
the  rest,  he  is  immediately  designed 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Really,  the  dull  and  plodding  people 
of  the  world  have  not  much  reason  to 
boast  of  tlieir  superior  wisdoni  or 
numbers  :  they  are  in  an  involuntary 
majority  ! 

3.  The  value  of  money  is  an  ex- 
changeable value  :  that  is,  this  pursuit 
is  available  towards  and  convertible 
into  a  great  many  others.  A  person 
is  in  want  of  money,  and  mortgages 
an  estate,  to  throw  it  away  upon  a 
round  of  entertainments  and  compa- 
ny. The  passion  or  motive  here  is 
not  a  hankering  after  money,  but  so- 
ciety, and  the  individual  will  ruin 
himself  for  this  object.  Another, 
who  has  the  same  passion  for  show 
and  a  certain  style  of  living,  tries  to 
gain  a  fortune  in  trade  to  indulge  it, 
and  only  goes  to  work  in  a  more 
round-about  way.  I  remember  a 
story  of  a  common  mechanic  at  Man- 
chester, who  laid  out  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  the  week  in  hiring  a  hors© 
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and  livpry-servnnt  to  rido  behind  him 
to  Stockport  every  Sunday,  and  to 
dine  tliere  at  an  ordinary  like  a  gen- 
tleman. The  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  main-chance  here  was  only  a  co- 
ver for  another  object,  which  exer- 
cised a  ridiculous  predominance  over 
his  mind.  JMoncy  will  purchase  a 
horse,  a  liouse,  a  picture,  leisure,  dis- 
sipation, or  whatever  the  individual 
has  a  fancy  fur  that  is  to  be  purchas- 
ed ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is 
fond  of  all  these,  or  of  whatever  will 
promote  his  real  interest,  because  he 
is  fond  of  money,  but  that  he  has  a 
passion  for  some  one  of  these  objects, 
to  which  he  would  probably  sacrifice 
all  the  rest,  and  his  own  peace  and 
happiness  into  the  bargain. 

4.  The  main-chance  is  an  instru- 
ment of  various  passions,  but  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  none  of  them,  with 
the  single  exception  of  indolence  or 
the  vis  inerticp,  which  of  itself  is  sel- 
dom strong  enough  to  master  it,  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  other  incitement. 
A  barrister  sticks  to  his  duty  as  long 
as  he  has  only  his  love  of  ease  to 
prevent ;  but  he  flings  up  his  briefs, 
or  neglects  them,  if  he  thinks  he  can 
make  a  figure  in  Parliament.  No 
one  flings  away  the  main-chance  with- 
out a  motive,  any  more  than  he  vo- 
luntarily walks  into  the  fire  or  breaks 
his  neck  out  of  a  window,  A  man 
must  live ;  the  first  step  is  a  point  of 
necessity  : — every  man  would  live 
well  ;  the  second  is  a  point  of  luxury. 
The  having,  or  even  acquiring  wealth, 
does  not  prevent  our  enjoying  it  in 
various  ways.  A  man  may  give  his 
mornings  to  business,  and  his  even- 
ings to  pleasure.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction ;  nor  does  he  sacrifice  his 
ruling  passion  by  this,  more  than  the 
man  of  letters  by  study,  or  the  sol- 
dier by  an  attention  to  discipline. 
Reason  and  passion  are  opposed,  not 
passion  and  business.  The  sot,  tlie 
glutton,  the  debauchee,  the  gamester, 
must  all  have  money,  to  make  their 
own  use  of  it,  and  they  may  indulge 


all  these  passions  and  their  avarice  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  only  when  the 
last  becomes  the  ruling  passion  that 
it  puts  a  prohibition  on  the  others. 
In  that  case,  every  thing  else  is  lost 
sight  of;  but  it  is  seldom  carried  to 
this  length  ;  or  when  it  is,  it  is  far 
from  being  another  name,  either  in 
its  nieans  or  ends,  for  reason,  sense, 
or  happiness,  as  I  have  already 
shown. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  hitherto  of 
ambition  or  virtue,  or  scarcely  of  the 
pursuits  of  fame  or  intellect.  Yet  all 
these  are  important  and  respectable 
divisions  of  the  map  of  human  life. 
Who  ever  charged  Mr,  Pitt  with  a 
want  of  common  sense,  because  he 
did  not  die  worth  a  plum  ?  Had  it 
been  proposed  to  Lord  Byron  to  for- 
feit every  penny  of  his  estate,  or  eve- 
ry particle  of  his  reputation  would 
he  have  hesitated  to  part  with  the 
former  ?  Is  there  not  a  loss  of  cha- 
racter, a  stain  upon  honor,  that  i* 
felt  as  a  severer  blow  than  any  re- 
verse of  fortune?  Do  not  the  rich- 
est heiresses  in  the  city  marry  for  a 
title,  and  think  themselves  well  off? 
Are  there  not  patriots  who  think  or 
dream  all  their  lives  about  their  coun- 
try's good  ;  philanthropists  who  rave 
about  libert}'  and  humanity  at  a  cer- 
tain yearly  loss  ?  Are  there  not  stu- 
dious men,  who  never  once  thought 
of  bettering  their  circumstances  ? 
Are  not  the  liberal  professions  held 
more  respectable  than  business, 
though  less  lucrative  ?  Might  not 
most  people  do  better  than  they  do, 
but  that  they  postpone  their  interest 
to  their  indolence,  their  taste  for 
reading,  their  love  of  pleasure,  or 
other  pursuits  ?  And  is  it  not  gene- 
rally understood  that  all  men  can 
make  a  fortune,  or  succeed  in  the 
main-chance,  who  have  but  that  one 
idea  in  their  heads  ?*  Lastly,  are 
there  not  those  who  pursue  or  hus- 
band wealth  for  their  own  good,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  friends,  or  the  re- 
lief of  the   distressed  ?     But   as  the 


*  I  have  said  somewhere,  that  all  professions  that  do  not  make  money  breed  are  careless 
and  extravagant.  This  is  not  true  of  lawyers,  &c.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  this  is  the  case 
with  all  those  that  by  the  regularity  of  their  returns  do  not  afford  a  prospect  of  realizing  an 
independence  by  frugality  and  industry. 
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examples  are  rare,  nnd  might  be  sup-  "MastMless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood, 

pused  to  make  ag.iiiist  niysulf,  I  shall  ^^  "''"^'  "  ''"^^^  °''  '"^^^s- 

not  insist  upon  them.     I  ihini\  I  have  or  if  not  to  make  good  mv  ground,  to 

snid  enough  to  vindicate  or  apologize  march  out  with  flying  colors  and  beat 

for  my  first  position —  of  drum  ! 


HYMN  TO  HESPERUS. 


Bri<5HT  solitary  beam,  fair  speck, 

That,  calling  all  the  stars  to  duty, 
Through  storniless  ether  gleam'st  to  deck 

The  tlilgent  west's  unclouded  beauty  ; 
All  silent  are  the  fields,  and  still 

The  umbrageous  wood's  recesses  dreary, 
As  if"  calm  came  at  thy  sweet  will, 

And  Nature  of  Day's  strife  were  weary. 

Blent  with  the  season  and  the  scene. 

From  out  her  treasured  stares,  Reflection 
Looks  to  the  days  when  Life  was  green, 

With  fond  and  thrilling  retrospection  ; 
The  earth  again  seems  haunted  ground  ; 

Youth  smiles,  by  Hope  and  Joy  attended ; 
And  bloom  afi-esh  young  flowers  around, 

With  scent  as  rich,  and  hues  as  splendid. 

This  is  a  chilling  world — we  live 

Only  to  see  all  round  us  wither  ; 
Years  beggar  ;  age  can  only  give 

Bare  rocks  to  frail  feet  wandering  thither ; 
Friend  after  friend,  joy  after  joy, 

Have  like  night's  boreal  gleams  departed} 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impassion'd  boy. 

Is  Eld,  white-hair'd,  and  broken-hearted ! 

How  oft,  'mid  eves  as  clear  and  calm. 

These  wild-wood  pastures  have  I  stray'd 
in, 
When  all  these  scenes  of  bliss  and  balm 

Blue  Twilight's  mantle  were  array'd  in  ; 
How  oft  I've  stole  from  bustling  man, 

From  Art's  parade  and  city  riot. 
The  sweet's  of  Nature's  reign  to  scan, 

And  muse  on  Life  in  rural  quiet ! 

Fair  Star  !  with  calm  repose  and  peace 

I  hail  thy  vesper  beam  retiu-ning  ; 
Thou  seem'st  to  say  that  troubles  cease 

In  the  calm  sphere,  where  thou  art  burn- 
ing ; 
Sweet  'tis  on  thee  to  gaze  and  muse ; — 

Sure  angel  wings  around  thee  hover, 
And  from  Life's  fountain  scatter  dews 

To  freshen  Earth,  Day's  fever  over. 

Stnr  of  the  Mariner  !  thy  car, 

O'er  the  blue  waters  twinkling  clearly, 
Reminds  him  of  his  home  afar. 

And  scenes  he  still  loves,  ah  how  dearly! 
He  sees  his  native  fields,  he  sees 

Grey  twilight  gathering  o'er  his  moun- 
tains, 
And  hears  the  murmuring  of  green  trees, 

Th»  bleat  of  flocks,  and  gush  of  fountains. 


How  beautifiil,  when,  through  the  shrouds, 

The  fierce  presaging  storm-winds  rattle. 
Thou  glitterest  clear  amid  the  clouds. 

O'er  waves  that  lash,  and  gales  that  bat- 
tle ; 
And  as,  athwart  the  billows  driven. 

He  turns  to  thee  in  fond  devotion. 
Star  of  the  Sea  !  thou  tell'st  that  Heaven 

O'erlooks  alike  both  land  and  ocean. 

Star  of  the  Mourner  !  'mid  the  gloom, 

When  droops  the  West  o'er  Day  departed, 
The  widow  bends  above  the  tomb 

Of  him  who  left  her  broken-hearted  ; 
Darkness  within,  and  Night  around. 

The  joys  of  life  no  more  can  move  her, 
When  lo  !  thou  lightest  the  profound, 

To  tell  that  Heaven's  eye  glows  above 
her. 

Star  of  the  Lover!  Oh,  how  bright 

Above  the  copsewood  dark  thou  shinest, 
As  longs  he  for  those  eyes  of  light. 

For  him  whose  lustre  burns  divinest ; 
Earth,  and  the  things  of  earth  depart. 

Transform 'd  to  scenes  und  sounds  Elysian; 
Warm  rapture  gushes  o'er  his  heart. 

And  Life  seems  like  a  faery  vision. 

Y'es,  thine  the  lionr.  when,  daylight  done. 

Fond  Youth  to  Beauty's  bower  thou  light- 
est ; 
Soft  shines  the  moon,  bright  shines  the  sun. 

But  thou,  of  all  things,  softest,  brightest. 
Still  is  thy  beam  as  fair  and  young. 

The  torch  illuming  Evening's  portal, 
As  when  of  thee  lorn  Sappho  sung. 

With  burning  soul,  in  lays  immortal. 

Star  of  the  Poet !  thy  pale  fire. 

Awakening,  kindling  inspiration, 
Burns  in  bine  ether,  to  inspire 

The  loftiest  themes  of  meditation  ; 
He  deems  some  holier,  happier  race. 

Dwells  in  the  orbit  of  thy  beauty, — 
Pure  spirits,  who  have  purchased  grace, 

By  walking  in  the  paths  of  duty. 

Beneath  thee  Earth  turns  Paradise 

'To  him,  all  radiant,  rich,  and  tender; 
And  dreams,  array'd  by  thee,  arise 

Mid  twilight's  dim  and  dusky  splendour; 
Blest  or  accurst  each  spot  appears  ; 

A  frenzy  fine  his  fancy  seizes ; 
He  sees  unreal  shapes,  and  hears 

The  wail  of  spirits  on  the  breezes. 


The  Giant  and  the  Dwarf.  8i 

Bright  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven !  Thou  bring'st  the  wave-worn  fisher  home, 

When  day  from  darkness  God  divided,  With  all  his  scaly  wealth  around  him ; 

In  silence  through  Empyrean  driven,  And  bid'st  the  heartli-sick  schoolboy  roam, 

Forth  from  the  East  thy  chariot  glided  ;  Freed  from  the  letterd  tasks  that  bound 

Star  after  star,  o'er  night  and  earth,  him. 

Shone  out  in  brilliant  revelation  ; 

And  all  the  angels  sang  for  mirth,  Star  of  declining  day,  farewell  ! — 

To  hail  the  tinish'd,  fair  Creation.  Ere  lived  the  Patriarchs,  thou  wert  yon- 
der; 

Star  of  the  bee  !  with  laden  thigh,  Ere  Isaac,  mid  the  piny  dell. 

Thy  twinkle  warns  its  homeward  wing-  Went  forth  at  eventide  to  ponder  : 

ing  ;  And,  when  to  Death's  stern  mandate  bow 

Star  of  the  bird  !  thou  bid'st  her  lie  All  whom  we  love,  and  all  who  love  U8, 

Down  o'er  her  young,  and  hush  her  sing-  Thou  shall  uprise,  as  tliou  dost  now, 

ing  ;  To  shine,  and  shed  thy  tears  above  us. 
Star  of  the  pilgrim,  travel-sore, 

How  sweet,  reflected  in  the  fountains,  Star  that  proclaims  Eternity  ! 

He  hails  thy  circlet  gleaming  o'er  When  o'er  the  lost  Sun  Twilight  weep- 

The  shadow  of  his  native  mountains  !  eth, 

Thou  light'st  thy  beacon-tower  on  high. 

Thou  art  the  Star  of  Freedom,  thou  To  say,  "  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  :" 

Undo'st  the  bonds  which  gall  the  sorest ;  And  forth  with  Dawn  thou  comest  too, 

Thou    bring'st   the   ploughman    from    his  As  all  the  hosts  of  night  surrender, 

plough  ;  To  prove  thy  sign  of  promise  true. 

Thou    bring'st  the   woodman   from  his  And  usher  in  Day5i  orient  splendour, 
forest ; 


THE  GIANT  AND  THE  DWARF. 

Humbly  inscribed  to  T.  Pidcock,  Esq.  of  Exeter  Change. 

A  Giant  that  once  of  a  Dwarf  made  a  fi'iend, 

(And  their  friendship  the  Dwarf  took  care  shouldn't  be  hid), 
Would  now  and  then,  out  of  his  glooms,  condescend 

To  laugh  at  his  antics, — as  every  one  did. 

This  Dwarf — an  extremely  diminutive  dwarf, — 
In  birth  unlike  G — y,  though  his  pride  was  as  big, 

Had  been  taken,  when  young,  in  the  bogs  of  Clontarf, 
And  though  born  quite  a  Helot,  had  grown  up  a  Whig. 

He  wrote  little  verses — and  sung  them  withal. 

And  the  Giant's  dark  visions  they  sometimes  could  charm, 

Like  the  voice  of  the  lute  which  had  power  over  Saul, 
And  the  song  which  could  Hell  and  its  legions  disarm. 

The  Giant  was  grateful,  and  offered  him  gold. 

But  the  Dwarf  was  indignant  and  spurned  at  the  offer: 

"  No,  never,"  he  cried,  "  shall  mij  friendsiiip  be  sold 
For  the  sordid  contents  of  another  man's  coffer ! 

"  What  would  Dwarfland,  and  Ireland,  and  every  land  say  ? 

To  what  would  so  shocking  a  thing  be  ascribed '' 
My  Lady  would  think  that  I  was  in  your  pay. 

And  the  Quarterly  swear  that  I  must  have  been  bribed. 

"  You  see  how  I'm  puzzled  :  I  don't  say  it  wouldn't 
Be  pleasant  just  now  to  have  just  that  amount : 

But  to  take  it  in  gold  or  in  bank-notes  ! — I  couldn't, 
I  wouldn't  accept  it — on  any  account. 

"  But  couldn't  you  just  write  your  Autobiography, 
All  fearless  and  personal,  bitter  and  stinging  .'' 

Sure  that,  with  a  few  famous  heads  in  lithography, 

Would  bring  me  far  more  than  my  Songs  or  my  singing 

"  You  know  what  I  did  for  poor  Sheridan's  Life  ; 
Yours  is  sure  of  my  very  best  superintendence ; 
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I'll  expunge  what  might  point  at  your  sister  or  wife, — 
And  I'll  thus  keep  my  priceless,  unbought  independence  !" 

The  Giant  smiled  grimly :  he  could'nt  quite  see 

What  difference  there  was  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Between  the  Dwarf's  taking  the  money  in  fee, 

And  his  taking  the  same  thing  in  that  money's  xcurth. 

But  to  please  him  he  wrote  ;  and  tlic  business  was  done  t 

The  Dwarf  went  immediately  otfto  "  the  Row  ;" 
And  ere  the  next  night  had  passed  over  the  sun, 

The  Memoirs  were  purchased  by  Longman  and  Co. 

W.  Gyngell, 
Showimm,  Bartholomew  Fair. 
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T^E  left  Naples  about  eleven  A. 
'  '  M.,  and  having  arrived  at  Re- 
sina,  we  mounted  asses,  and  after  a 
long  ride  during  torrents  of  rain, 
reached  the  hermitage  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  at  one  o'clock.  The  road  so 
far  is  very  rugged,  with  many  detach- 
ed fragments  of  lava ;  but  the  great  bed 
of  the  latter  is  now  resuming  marks 
of  slight  verdure.  The  habitation 
of  the  monks  itself  is  placed  on  a  pro- 
jection from  the  mountain,  of  tufa  rock, 
formed  in  1779  by  the  eruption,  and 
lies  so  towards  the  crater,  that,  though 
the  lava  flows  on  both  sides,  the  em- 
inence itself  is  left  untouched.  When 
we  arrived  here  the  weather  appear- 
ed to  be  clearing,  and,  as  we  had  plen- 
ty of  time  to  ascend  and  see  the  sun 
set  from  the  top,  we  remained  some 
time  with  the  holy  fathers,  and  the 
afternoon  answered  our  expectations. 
When  almost  fair,  we  set  off  and  pur- 
sued our  way  on  asses  towards  the  cone. 
Our  road  (if  such  it  could  be  called) 
lay  over  an  extensive  bed  of  lava, 
partly  formed  in  1822.  A  more  deso- 
late scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived  ; 
rugged,  rising  grounds,  with  craggy 
dells  between,  all  formed  of  this 
hard,  black,  monotonous,  and  fright- 
fully romantic  lava  ;  the  very  Tarta- 
rus on  earth,  whether  we  imagine  it 
burning  withslieois  of  liquid  fire,  un- 
quenchable by  human  means,  and  roll- 
ing down  its  dread  resistless  tide,  or 
whether  we  see  its  wide  convulsive 
remains,  its  indescribably  horrid,  de- 
solate, uninhabitable  aspect.  It  seems 
as  if  the  elements  of  nature  were  ex- 


posed to  light,  and  one  chaotic  spot 
left  amidst  the  richness  of  creation. 
Passing  this  dreary  tract,  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  cone  at  half-past 
two,  where  we  left  our  beasts  and  as- 
cended on  foot.  It  is  composed  of 
productions  of  the  volcano  itself,  and 
the  exterior  is  quite  coated  with  loose 
cinders,  which  render  the  ascent  ve- 
ry laborious,  as  you  often  sink  back 
till  you  are  above  the  ancle  in  these 
loose  materials.  I  ascended  it  in  for- 
ty minutes.  When  we  reached  the 
brink  of  the  crater,  we  found  it  full 
of  smoke  and  fumes,  while  the  strong- 
est sulphureous  smells  prevailed.  We 
rested  and  refreshed  ourselves  for 
some  time  in  a  hot  crevice,  where  we 
left  several  eggs  to  roast,  and  then  ad- 
vanced round  the  south  brink  of  the 
abyss,  and  had  a  tolerably  easy  walk 
for  about  half  its  circumference,  dur- 
ing which  we  heard  occasionally 
noises  like  thunder  proceeding  from 
rocks  every  now  and  then  giving  way 
from  the  sides  in  vast  masses,  whose 
fall  is  reverberated  and  renewed  by 
the  echoes  of  the  vast  cavern.  At 
length  the  edge  of  the  crater  grew 
much  lower,  forming  a  gap  in  the  side 
of  the  cone  next  to  Pompeii,  which 
we  first  descended,  and  then  scram- 
bled inwards  towards  the  centre  of 
the  mountain,  being  a  fall  on  the 
whole  of  1 ,000  feet. 

In  this  gulf  nature  presented  her- 
self under  a  new  form,  and  all  was 
unlike  the  common  state  of  things. 
We  were,  in  truth,  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  where  her   internal  riches 
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are  displayed  in  the  wildest  manner. 
The  steep  we  had  descended  was 
composed  of  minerals  of  the  most 
singular,  yet  beautiful  description. 
The  heavy  morning  rains  were  rising 
in  steam  in  all  directions,  and  had  al- 
ready awakened  each  sulphureous 
crevice,  while  almost  every  chink  in 
the  ground  was  so  hot,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  hand  the  least 
time  upon  it.  But  this  sensation  was 
in  unison  with  the  objects  around  ; 
the  great  crater  of  the  volcano  open- 
ing its  convulsed  jaws  before  you, 
where  the  rude  lava  was  piled  in  eve- 
ry varied  form  in  alternate  layers  with 
pozzulana  and  cinders.  Below  us  the 
newly-formed  crater*  was  pouring 
forth  its  steamy  clouds,  and  at  every 
growl  which  labouring  nature  gave 
from  below,  these  volumes  burst  forth 
with  renewed  fury.  At  our  feet,  and 
on  every  side,  were  deep  beds  of  yel- 
low sulphur,  varying  in  color  from  the 
deepest  red  orange,  occasioned  by 
ferruginous  mixture,  to  the  palest 
straw-colour,  where  alum  predomina- 
ted ;  and  beside  these,  wliite  deposi- 
tions of  great  extent  and  depth,  which 
are  lava  decomposed  by  heat,  and  in 
a  state  of  great  softness.  Contrasted 
with  these  productions  of  beauty,  we 
find  the  sterner  formations  of  black 
and  purple  porphyry,  which  occasion- 
ally assume  the  scarlet  hue  from  the 
extreme  action  of  heat ;  add  to  this 
the  sombre  grey  lava,  and  that  of  a 
green  colour  glittering  throughout  with 
micaceous  particles,  with  the  deep 
brown  volcanic  ashes,  and  you  will 
have  a  combination  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  singularity  must   be  almost 


unparalleled.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that,  among  so  many  sulphureous 
fires,  we  should  have  suffered  from 
pincliing  cold.  At  the  lowest  point 
to  which  we  went,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  43  10-2.  We  employed 
ourselves  for  a  considerable  time  in 
collecting  the  finest  specimens  vve 
could  obtain  of  the  above-mentioned 
minerals.  We  then  retraced  our 
steps  in  this  descent,  which  proved 
considerably  laborious ;  and  after 
gaining  the  top,  visited  a  crevice  a  lit- 
tle way  down  on  the  outside  of  the 
cone,  opened  within  the  lasl^orty 
days,  which,  though  about  one  finger 
broad,  and  not  much  longer,  admits  a 
current  of  air  so  tremendously  heated, 
that,  on  laying  a  bunch  of  ferns  quite 
wet  with  the  morning's  rain,  upon  it, 
they  speedily  were  in  a  blaze.  Re- 
suming the  edge  on  the  summit,  we 
returned  the  way  we  came  to  the  top 
of  the  descending  path,  and  on  our 
way  saw  the  sun  set  in  a  very  splen- 
did manner,  illuminating  the  distant 
islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  the 
point  of  Misenum,  and  the  bay  of 
Baiae,  with  his  last  rays.  Having 
eaten  our  eggs,  we  descended  the 
cone  ;  being  rather  dark  I  made  no 
particular  haste  ;  but  on  a  former  oc- 
casion I  went  down  the  cone  with 
great  satisfaction  in  four  minutes. 
Had  there  been  fewer  stones  I  could 
easily  have  gone  quicker.  We  left 
the  top  about  half-past  five,  and  hav- 
ing taken  our  cold  dinner  at  the  her- 
mitage, we  descended  to  Resina  by 
torch  light,  and  reached  Naples  safe- 
ly at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 
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raiHERE  is  a  dreamy,  n)elanclioIy 
-■-  mood  of  thought  into  which  the 
mind  sometimes  steals  without  any 
perceptible  reason  for  it ;  a  sort  of 
voluntary  trance,  in  which  the  spirit 
resigns  its    activity,  but    retains    its 


consciousness,  and  floats  passively 
up  and  down  the  stream  of  time  and 
humanity.  There  is  a  luxury  in  this 
state  of  mind,  of  which  every  one  has 
tasted  more  or  less.  To  the  busy 
and   active,  it  is   the   spirit's  bed  of 


*  A  small  crater  burst  out  in  the  bottom  ol'the  large  one  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
eicursion  was  on  the  21st  of  November. 
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down  ;  to  the  lonely,  deep-thinking, 
and  imaginative  man,  it  is  the  pas- 
sage to  scenes  of  inconceivable  love- 
liness,— shadowy,  and  indistinct,  and 
dim,  but  dropping  vvitii  llie  rich  dews 
of  a  most  perfect  iiarmony.  But  the 
awakening  from  tliis  dream  is  painful 
in  proportion  to  tlie  intensity  of  its 
impressions.  We  feel  the  walls  of 
mortality  closing  round  us  with  a 
sensation  of  suflering ;  the  realities 
and  circumstances  of  life  arrange 
themselves  as  barriers  to  our  en- 
chanted palace  ;  the  past,  with  its 
mellowed  sacred  beauty,  is  lost  un- 
der the  glare  of  day  ;  and  we  hear  a 
thousand  voices  telling  us,  that,  while 
our  hearts  seemed  to  see  their  holiest 
remembrances  become  instinct  with 
life  and  form,  they  were  but  in  a 
vain  and  unprofitable  dream. 

The  last  night  of  the  old  year 
found  me  in  the  mood  I  have  been 
describing,  but  there  was  pain  and 
regret  mixed  up  with  the  sensations 
it  produced  ;  visions  floated  around 
me  that  had  but  just  escaped  from 
my  grnsp,  and  the  unreal  had  been 
too  lately  a  part  of  the  present  and 
the  palpable  to  let  me  enjoy  it  in 
reverie.  We  can  look  steadily  and 
calmlv  back  on  the  far  off  waves  of 
life ;  but  we  shrink  from  watching 
them,  when  they  are  still  bearing  the 
wrecks  of  our  lives  and  enjoyments, 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  es- 
cape from  my  lonely  thoughts  ;  and, 
seeing  the  clear  bright  moonlight 
glittering  through  my  window,  I  but- 
toned myself  up,  and  sallied  out  for 
a  ramble.  I  had  not,  however,  gone 
far,  when  a  dense  fog  arose,  my  path 
became  hardly  discernible,  and  the 
thick  heavy  dew  drip[)ed  ofl"  my  hat 
as  in  a  steady  shower  of  rain.  There 
was  no  alteriuitive,  but  either  to  stay 
out  and  get  unimaginably  wet,  or 
return  back  to  my  solitary  study, 
to  neither  of  which  I  could  recon- 
cile myself;  the  one  threatening 
me,  in  plain  sober  language,  with 
a  most  unsophisticated  cough  all  the 
winter,  and  the  other  with  something 
worse.  I  remembered,  however, 
that  there  was  more  than  one  fire- 
side at  which  I  shmild  be  a  welcome 


guest,  and  I  accordingly  determined 
on  paying  a  short  visit  to  some  of  my 
most  domesticated  acquaintances. 

The  house  I  first  made  for  was 
that  of  an  excellent  man,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  business  ;  but,  hav- 
ing had  a  property  left  liim  by  a 
relative,  had  for  some  time  been  liv- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence. He  had  been  twice  married, 
and  by  his  former  wife  had  three 
daughters,  who  were  grown  up,  and 
still  living  with  him.  His  present 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  was 
only  a  year  or  two  older  than  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  father  as  her  particular 
friend.  I  soon  found  myself  at  the 
house  of  my  old  acquaintance,  and 
in  the  warm,  comfortable  drawing- 
room,  where  I  had  often  spent  the 
winter  evening  before  his  present 
marriage.  Since  this  event,  I  had 
seldom  made  so  unceremonious  a 
visit,  and  every  little  alteration, 
therefore,  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
family  party,  became  at  mice  visible. 
When  I  formerly  spent  my  evenings 
there,  the  place  itself  seemed  fitted 
to  fill  every  one  who  entered  it  with 
all  comfortable  feelings.  There  was 
that  warmth  and  quietness  which 
make  an  essential  part  in  the  idea  of 
a  happy  home.  There  was  no  sound 
that  could  disturb  the  soft  repose  of 
the  s[)irit  as  it  retired  into  its  sanc- 
tuary, and  no  object  that  could  recal 
any  thing  but  images  of  peace  and 
content.  My  friend  used  to  be  seat- 
ed in  his  arm-chair,  undisturbedly 
reading  the  paper,  or  attending  to 
one  of  his  daughters,  who  would 
sometimes  pers'iiade  him  into  hear- 
ing a  novel  read,  while  those  who 
were  unemployed  thus  would  be 
busied  in  performing  some  little  task 
which  their  filial  afiection  had  set 
them.  There  was  now  a  considera- 
ble alteration  in  their  fire-side  ar- 
rangements. The  two  eldest  daugh- 
ters were  seated  at  a  work-table, 
drawn  into  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and,  by  their  close  and  half-whisper- 
ed conversation,  showed  there  was 
some  little  division  of  family  confi- 
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dence.  The  younger  sat  reading  to 
herself  by  the  fire  ;  and  my  friend, 
half  bending  out  of  his  ann-chair, 
with  his  placid  features  considerably 
excited  by  anxiety,  was  watcliing  the 
feeding  of  a  baby,  who  shrieked,  to 
the  utmost  capacity  of  its  lungs, 
every  time  the  nurse  took  the  spoon 
from  its  mouth.  Opposite  to  him  sat 
his  wife,  lolling  easily  in  her  chair, 
and  evincing  infinitely  less  perturba- 
tion, but  every  now  and  then  casting 
a  look  at  her  husband,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  express  anything  rather 
than  reverence  for  his  fatherly  looks. 
Truly  did  my  words  stick  in  my 
throat  as  I  wished  the  party  a  happy 
new  year;  but,  fortunately  forme, 
my  friend  having  entered  into  an 
edifying  discussion  with  his  wife  on 
teething  and  sore  mouths,  ended  by 
determining  instantly  to  go  out,  and 
purchase  the  last  new  work  on  the 
diseases  of  children,  and  advice  to 
new  married  people. 

Out,  accordingly,  we  went.  We 
had  before  rambled  together  in  the 
evening,  and  long  and  pleasantly 
amused  ourselves  with  its  mixture  of 
merriment  and  repose,  or  ruminated, 
in  the  phi!anthroj)y  of  our  hearts,  on 
the  misery  behind  its  curtain  ;  but, 
alas  !  my  companion  was  no  longer 
the  same  man.  Instead  of  the  firm 
and  somewhat  strutting  step  with 
which  he  formerly  walked,  he  has- 
tened on  with  a  quick,  shuffling  pace 
and  stooping  gait,  that  bespoke  the 
confirmed  old  man.  Heaven  keep 
me,  thought  1,  as  I  parted  with  him, 
from  pouring  the  dregs  of  my  wine- 
cup  into  another's  full  and  sparkling 
bowl  ! 

I  next  bethought  me  of  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  I  cordially  esteem- 
ed, but  whose  habits  of  close  retire- 
ment, and  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  de- 
prived him  of  those  companionable 
qualities  which  I  then  felt  most  in 
need  of.  I  was  sure,  however,  of 
finding  his  fire-side  the  same  as  it 
was  when  I  last  visited  it,  and  this 
was  enough  to  determine  my  course. 
The  house  I  was  now  approaching 
VFas  a  small,  two-storied  tenement, 
situated  at  the  corner  of  an  obscure 


street,  and  only  different  from  the 
rest  in  the  neiglibourh()od  by  having 
a  rapper  on  the  door,  and  an  aj)pear- 
ance  of  superior  cleanliness.  I 
found  my  friend  at  home,  as  I  never 
remember  not  doing,  and  seated  with 
his  wife  before  a  fire,  which,  though 
occupying  scarcely  half  the  depth  of 
the  stove,  shone  bright  and  cheer- 
fully over  the  clean  swept  hearth. 
This  solitary  couple,  though  still  in 
their  youth,  had  been  mariied  some 
years,  and  had  already  enough  of 
trial  and  aflliction  to  separate  them 
from  the  world,  and  drive  them  like 
frightened  birds  to  the  shelter  of 
their  nest.  They  had  married  from 
a  ron)antic  and  almost  self-abandon- 
ing attachment,  for  they  neither  of 
them  possessed  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  pittance  which  my  friend  in- 
herited from  his  father  ;  but  their 
love  was  all-sufficient  for  their  hap- 
piness. It  had  defied  the  worldli- 
ness  of  every  other  passion  ;  and  in 
their  quiet  little  home  they  had 
learnt  a  philosophy  of  the  heart, 
which,  after  all,  is  stronger  in  its 
meek,  yielding  tenderness,  than  the 
purest  stoicism  that  ever  existed.  I 
fell  my  spirits  grow  sober  as  I  drew 
my  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  as  I 
listened  to  their  conversation,  as 
cheerful  as  their  solitude  and  subdu- 
ed hopes  could  let  it  be. 

The  next  friend  I  visited  was  one 
of  long,  long  standing, — the  friend 
of  my  boyish  days,  of  the  years 
whose  history  is  written  on  tlie  ho- 
liest page  of  memory  ;  she  was  the 
dearest  one  I  had,  for  she  had  been 
the  companion  of  my  far  absent  mo- 
ther, the  long  constant  companion  of 
her  whose  name  always  brings  back 
to'  my  ear  all  the  sweet  music  I  had 
ever  heard.  She  was  a  widow,  and 
her  fireside  had  the  deep  quietness, 
the  peaceful,  but  too  solitary  air  of 
one  that  had  lost  its  accustomed  cir- 
cle of  happy  faces.  The  old  lady 
was  closely  engaged  in  reading  ;  a 
large  favourite  cat  sat  at  her  feet  ; 
and  the  whole  apartment  was  full  of 
winter  comfort.  But  she  was  alone, 
and  she  felt  her  loneliness  ;  for,  with 
the  vain  effort  of  a  hurt   mind   to 
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amuse  itself  niih  shadows,  I  saw  she 
had  placed  the  chair,  in  which  her 
hushaiid  used  to  sit,  with  scrupulous 
exactness  in  its  accustomed  position  ; 
a  handkerchief  was  thrown  over  one 
of  the  arms,  and  a  favourite  volume 
lay  open  on  the  cushion.  We  hegan 
to  talk,  and  soon  were  we  far  back 
in  the  vale  of  years.  Time  had  read 
a  moral  to  us  both,  but  she  only  had 
learnt  it.  I  sighed  as  I  wished  her 
good  night.  There  is  a  loneliness 
in  the  house  of  a  widow,  and  a  mel- 
ancholy in  her  resignation,  which  I 
have  never  witnessed  without  a  feel- 
ing too  deep  to  mix  well  with  the 
lighter  fancies  of  my  mind.  I  tried, 
but  I  could  not  say,  "  a  happy  new 
year." 

It  was  now  growing  late  :  I  had, 
however,  but  one  more  friend  to 
visit,  and  his  house  was  on  my  way 
home.  I  was  soon  there,  and,  as  I 
entered,  I  was  greeted  with  a  dozen 
voices,  all  sweet  and  silvery  as  the 
tones  of  a  flute,  and  only  breaking 
their  bird-like  harmony  by  the 
hearty,  unrestrained  laugh  that  burst 
from  their  free  bosoms.  It  was  a 
happy  scene  ;  the  large,  old-fashion- 
ed parlour,  witli  a  fire  blazing  away  as 
if  it  knew  it  was  a  Christmas  fire  ; 
the  crowd  of  happy  boys  and  girls 
making  a  festival  by  their  very  pres- 
ence, and   the   deliglited-looking  pa- 


rents, bearing  in  their  countenances 
traces  of  care — anxious,  heart-heav- 
ing care,  which  seemed  only  to  have 
forgotten  itself  for  a  season  ;  all 
these  together  made  up  a  scene  full 
of  gladness,  yet  with  a  sufficient 
shade  of  melancholy  to  prepare  my 
heart  well  for  its  return  to  solitude. 

Sombre,  though  not  painful,  were 
the  sensations  that  passed  through 
my  breast ;  but  they  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  myself  They  are  common 
to  our  race,  and  are  the  ground-co- 
louring, more  or  less  deep,  of  every 
heart.  Time,  if  he  have  an  audi- 
ble voice  at  no  other  season,  is  heard 
all  over  the  world  when  he  gathers 
another  year  into  the  mighty  dormi- 
tory of  eternity.  The  very  means 
which  the  vulgar  make  use  of  at  this 
period  to  dissipate  thought,  are  those 
which  people  employ  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  a  haunted  house;  and  you 
may  be  in  the  most  boisterous  party 
without  seeing  one  who  does  not 
make  an  involuntary  pause  when  the 
closing  minute  arrives.  There  is  at 
that  instant  a  hesitating,  stifling  feel- 
ing within  us,  as  if  Time  laid  his  fin- 
gers upon  our  heart,  and  held  it  in 
their  grasp,  till  he  set  it  free  again  to 
burn  and  palpitate  with  the  hopes 
and  agonies  of  a  recommenced  exist- 
ence. 


CHARMS  OF  RETROSPECTION. 

XTOW  beautiful  are  all  the  subdi-  The  years,  the  months,  the  weeks, 
-■--*-  visions  of  Time  diversifying  the  days,  the  nights,  the  hours,  the 
the  dream  of  human  life,  as  it  glides  minutes,  the  moments,  each  is  in  it- 
away  between  earth  and  heaven  !  self  a  different  living,  and  peopled, 
And  why  should  uiuraiists  mourn  and  haunted  world.  One  life  is  a 
over  that  niulabiliiy  that  gives  the  thousand  lives,  and  each  individual, 
chief  charm  to  all  that  passes  so  as  he  fully  renews  the  past,  reap- 
transitorily  before  our  ey(;s,  leaving  pears  in  a  thousand  characters,  yet 
image  upon  image  fairer  and  dearer  all  of  them  bearing  a  mysterious 
far  than  even  the  realities,  still  visi-  identity  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
ble  and  it  may  be  for  ever,  in  the  and  all  of  them,  while  every  passion 
waters  of  memory  sleeping  within  has  been  shifting  and  dying  awa)', 
the  heart  ?  Memory  never  awakes  and  rcascending  into  power,  still  un- 
but  along  with  imagination,  and  der  the  dominion  of  the  same  un- 
therefore  it  is  changing  conscience,   that  feels  and 


*'  That  she  can  give  us  back  the  dead. 
Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore  !" 


knows  that  it  is  from  God. 

Oh !     who   can    complain    of  the 
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shortness  of  human  life,  that  can  re- 
travel  all  the   windin^^s  and  wander- 
ings, and   mazes   that  his  feet    have 
trodden  since  the  farthest  back  hour 
at  which  memory  pauses,  baffled  and 
blindfolded,    as   she   vainly    tries  to 
penetrate  and  illumine  the  palpable, 
the  impervious  darkness  that  slirouds 
the  few  first  for-ever-forgotten  years 
of  our  wonderful  being?  Long,  long, 
long  ago  seems  it  to  be  indeed,  when 
we  now  remember  it,  the    Time  we 
first  pulled  the  primroses  on  the  sun- 
ny  braes,    wondering,   in    onr    first 
blissful    emotions   of  beaut}',  at   the 
leaves  with  a  softness  all   their  own, 
a  yellowness  no  where  else  so  vivid, 
"  the  bright  consummate  flower,"  so 
starlike  to  our  awakened  imagination 
among  the   lowly   grass — lovely,  in- 
deed,  to   our   admiring  eyes,  as  any 
one  of  all  the  stars  that,  in  their  turn, 
did   seem  themselves  like  flowers  in 
the   blue    fields    of   heaven  ! — long, 
long,  long  ago,   the   time   when    we 
danced  along,  hand  in  hand  with  our 
golden-haired    sister,  whom   all  ^that 
looked  on  loved  ! — long,  long,   long 
ago,  the  day  on  which  she  died — the 
hour,  so   far   more   dismal  than  any 
hour  that  can  now  darken  us  on  this 
earth,    when    she — her    coffin — and 
that  velvet  pall  descended — and  de- 
scended— slowly,    slowly    into     the 
horrid  clay,  and  we  were  borne  death- 
like, and  wishing  to  die,  out  of  the 
churchyard,  that,  from  that  moment, 
we    thought    we  could    enter    never 
more !  And  oh  !  What  a  multitudi- 
nous   being    must    ours    have    been, 
when,  before  our  boyhood  was  gone, 
we  could  have  forgotten  her  buried 
face  !   Or  at  the  dream  of  it  dashed 
o&B.  tear,  and  away,  with  a  bounding 
heart,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  play- 
mates,  breaking   into   fragments   on 
the  hill-side,  and  hurrying  round  the 
shores  of  those  wild  moorland  lochs, 
in  vain  hope  to   surprise  the  heron, 
that   slowly   ujjlifted    his    blue  bulk, 
and  floated  away,  regardless  of  our 
shouts,  to  the  old  castle  woods  !  It  is 
all  like  a  reminiscence  of  some  other 
state    of  existence  !   Then,  after  all 
the   joys  and  sorrows   of  those  few 
years,  which  we  now  call  transitory, 
5  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  id  scrics. 


but  which  our  Boyhood  felt  as  if  they 
would  be  endless — as  if  they  would 
endure  for  ever — arose    upon  us  the 
glorious  dawning  of  another  new  life 
— Youth  !     With     its    insupportable 
sunshine,  and  its  magnificent  storms  ! 
Transitory,  too,  we  now  know,  and 
well  deserving  the  name  of  dream  ! 
But  while  it  lasted,  long,  various,  and 
agonizing,   while,   unable  to   sustain 
"  the  beauty  still  more  beauteous"  of 
the  eyes  that  first  revealed  to  us  the 
light  of  love,  we  hurried  away  from 
the   parting  hour,  and,  looking  up  to 
the  moon  and  stars,  hugged  the  very 
heavens  to  our  heart.     Yet  life   had 
not  yet  nearly  reached  its  meridian, 
journeying    up   the   sunbright  firma- 
ment.    How   long  hung  it  there  ex- 
ulting, when  "  it  flamed  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  noontide  sky  !"  Let  not 
the  Time  be  computed  by  the  lights 
and  shadows   of  the    years,  but  by 
the   innumerable  array  of  visionary 
thoughts,  that   keep   deploying,  as  if 
from  one  eternity  into  another — now 
in  dark  sullen  masses,   now   in   long 
array,  brightened   as   if  with  spear- 
points   and    standards,   and    moving 
along  through  chasm,  abyss,  and  for- 
est, and  over  the  summits  of  the  high- 
est mountains,  to  the  sound  of  ethe- 
rial  music,    now    warlike    and    tem- 
pestuous— now,  as  "from  flutes  and 
soft  recorders,"   accompanying,   not 
pjeans     of    victory,    but    hymns    of 
peace.     That  Life,  too,   seems,  now 
that   it   is  gone,  to    have  been  of  a 
thousand    years.      Is    it    gone?     Its 
skirts  are  yet  hovering  on  the  horizon 
— and  is  there  yet  another  Life  des- 
tined  for  us  ?    That  Life  which  we 
fear  to  face, — Age,  Old  Age  !  Four 
dreams  within  a  dream,  and  then  we 
may  awak,e  in   Heaven  ! 

At  dead  of  night — and  it  is  now 
the  dead  of  night — how  the  heart  of- 
ten quakes  on  a  sudden  at  the  silent 
resurrection  of  buried  thoughts ! 

"  Thoughts  that  like  phantoms  trackless  come 
and  go !" 

Perhaps  the  sunshine  of  some  one 
single  Sabbath  of  more  exceeding  ho- 
liness comes  first  glimmering,  and 
then  brightening  upon   us,  with  the 
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very  same  religions  sanctity  tliat  fill- 
ed all  the  air  at  the  tolling  of  tlie 
kiik-bell,  when  all  the  parish  was 
hiis-hed,  and  the  voice  of  streams 
heard  more  distinctly  among  the 
banks  and  braes, — and  then,  all  at 
once,  a  thunder-storm  that  many 
years  before,  or  many  years  after, 
drove  us,  when  walking  alone  over 
the  mountains,  into  a  shieling,  will 
seem  to  succeed,  and  we  behold  the 
same  threatening  as[)ect  of  the  hea- 
vens that  then  quailed  our  beating 
hearts,  and  frowned  down  our  eye 
lids  before  the  lightning  began  to 
flash,  and  the  black  rain  to  deluge  all 


the  glens.  No  need  now  for  any 
effort  of  thought.  The  images  rise 
of  themselves — independently  of  "iir 
volition — as  if  another  being,  stud}'- 
ing  the  working  of  our  minds,  con- 
jured up  the  phantasmagoria  before 
us,  who  are  beholding  it  with  love, 
with  wonder,  or  with  fear.  Dark- 
ness and  silence  have  a  power  of 
sorcery  over  the  past  ;  and  the  soul 
has  then,  too,  often  restored  to  it 
feelings  and  thoughts  that  it  had 
lost — and  is  made  to  know  that  no- 
thing which  it  once  expeiiences  ever 
perishes,  but  that  all  things  spiritual 
possess  a  principle  of  immortal  life. 


SACRIFICE  OF  AN  INDIAN  WIDOW. 

FROM  BISHOP  HEBER'S  TRAVELS  IN  INDIA. 


DURING  the  time  that  I  was  at 
Poona,  from  November,  1809, 
to  March,  1811,  there  were  four  in- 
stances of  women  who  burned  them- 
selves on  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. The  first  two  I  witnessed. 
I  desired  to  ascertain  the  real  cir- 
cumstances with  which  those  cere- 
monies were  attended,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, to  satisfy  myself  whether  the 
women,  who  were  the  victims  of 
them,  were  free  and  conscious  agents. 
The  spot  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose was  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
immediately  opposite  the  house  in 
which  I  lived. 

On  the  first  occasion,  the  pile  was 
in  preparation  when  I  arrived.  It 
was  constructed  of  rough  billets  of 
wood,  and  was  about  four  feet  high, 
and  seven  feet  squnre.  At  each  cor- 
ner there  was  a  slender  pole,  sup- 
porting a  light  frame,  covered  with 
small  fuel,  straw,  and  dry  grass. 
The  interval  between  the  pile  and 
the  frame,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
rude  canopy,  was  about  four  feet. 
Three  of  the  sides  were  closed  up 
with  matted  straw,  the  fourth  being 
left  open  as  an  entrance.  The  top 
of  the  pile,  which  formed  the  bottom 
of  this  interval,  was  spread  with 
straw,  and  the  inside  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  interior   of  a 


small  hut.  The  procession  with  the 
widow  arrived  soon  after.  There 
were  altogether  about  a  hundred  per- 
sons with  her,  consisting  of  the  Bra- 
mins  who  were  to  officiate  at  the 
ceremony,  and  the  retinue  furnished 
by  the  government.  She  was  on 
horseback.  She  had  garlands  of 
flowers  over  her  head  and  shoulders, 
and  her  face  was  besmeared  with 
sandal  v/ood.  In  one  hand  she  held 
a  looking-glass,  and  in  the  other  a 
lime  stuck  upon  a  dagger.  Her 
dress,  which  was  red,  was  of  the 
common  description  worn  by  Hindoo 
women,  called  a  sarce.  Wiiere 
the  wife  is  with  the  husl)ai)d  when 
he  dies  she  burns  herself  with  the 
corpse ;  and  in  those  cases  where 
the  husband  dies  at  a  distance,  she 
nuist  have  with  her  on  the  pile, 
either  some  relic  of  his  bod)'  or  some 
part  of  the  dress  he  had  on  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  this  instance, 
the  husband  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
had  been  killed  at  some  distance 
from  Poona.  His  widow  had  with 
her  one  of  his  shoes.  She  had  quite 
a  girlisii  appearance,  and  could  not 
have  been  more  thin  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old.  Her  counte- 
nance was  of  a  common  cast,  without 
any  thing  peculiar  in  its  character  or 
ex[)rcssion.     It  was  grave  and  com- 
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posed  ;  and  neither  in  Iier  carriage, 
manner,  nor  gestures  did  she  hctray 
the  sliglitest  degree  of  agitation  or  dis- 
turbance. She  dismounted,  and  sat 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  and, 
witli  the  assistance  of  the  Bramins, 
went  through  some  religious  ceremo- 
nies. She  distributed  flowers  and 
sweetmeats  ;  and  although  she  spoke 
little,  what  she  did  say  was  in  an  easy 
and  natural  tone,  and  free  from  any 
apparent  emotion.  She  did  not  seem 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pile  ;  but  when  she  was 
told  that  it  was  ready,  rose,  and 
walked  towards  it.  She  there  per- 
formed some  other  ceremonies,  stand- 
ing on  a  stone,  on  which  the  outline 
of  two  feet  had  been  traced  with  a 
chisel.  In  front  of  her  was  a  larger 
stone,  which  had  been  placed  as  a 
temporary  altar,  and  on  which  a 
small  fire  had  been  lit.  These  cere- 
monies lasted  about  five  minutes,  and 
when  they  were  over,  she,  of  her 
own  accord,  approached  the  pile,  and 
mounted  it  without  assistance.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  try- 
ing period,  she  was,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  entirely  unmoved.  Not 
the  slightest  emotion  of  any  kind  was 
perceptible.  Her  demeanor  was 
calm  and  placid  ;  equally  free  from 
hurry  or  reluctance.  There  was  no 
effort,  no  impatience,  no  shrinking. 
To  look  at  her,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  she  was  engaged  in  some 
indifferent  occupation  ;  and  although 
I  was  within  a  iiiw  yards  of  her,  I 
could  not  at  any  moment  detect, 
either  in  her  voice,  or  manner,  or  in 
the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
the  smallest  appearance  of  constraint, 
or  the  least  departure  from  the  most 
»  entire  self  possession.  Certainly, 
she  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
any  intoxicating  drug,  nor  any  sort 
of  stupefaction  ;  and  from  first  to 
last,  I  did  not  see  any  person  per- 
suading, exciting,  or  encouraging  her. 


She  herself  took  the  lead  throughout, 
and  did  ail  that  was  to  be  done  of 
her  own  accord.  When  she  was 
seated  on  the  pile,  she  adjusted  her 
dress  with  the  same  composure  that 
she  had  all  along  maintained,  and 
taking  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
attendants  a  taper,  which  had  been 
lit  at  the  temporary  altar,  she  her- 
self set  fire  to  some  pieces  of  linen, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  the 
purpose  from  the  frame  above,  and 
then,  covering  her  head  with  the 
fcjids  of  her  dress,  she  lay  quietly 
and  deliberately  down.  No  fire  was 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pile  ; 
but  the  flames  soon  spread  through 
the  combustible  materials  on  the 
frame.  The  attendants  threw  some 
oil  on  the  ignited  mass;  and  the 
strings  by  which  the  frame  was  at- 
taclied  to  the  posts  being  cut,  it  de- 
scended on  the  pile.  The  weight  of 
it  was  insuflJicient  either  to  injure  or 
confine  the  victim  ;  but  it  served  to 
conceal  her  entirely  from  view,  and 
it  brought  the  flames  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  pile. 
At  the  same  moment  a  variety  of 
musical  instruments  were  sounded, 
producing  with  the  shouts  of  the  at- 
tendants a  noise,  through  which  no 
cries,  even  if  any  had  issued  from 
the  pile,  could  have  been  distinguish- 
ed. The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and 
burned  fiercely  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  whole  mass  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  glowing  embers.  No 
weight  nor  ligature,  nor  constraint  of 
any  kind  was  used  to  retain  the  wo- 
man on  the  pile  ;  nor  was  there  any 
obstacle  to  prevent  her  springing 
from  it,  when  she  felt  the  approach 
of  the  flames.  The  smoke  was  evi- 
dently insufficient  to  produce  either 
suffocation  or  stupefaction  ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  victim  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  and  by  the  fire 
only. 
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OPERA  DRESS. 

A  DRESS  of  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  two  rows  of  ornaments  re- 
presenting  rosaces   formed  of  satin 
rouleaux ;    each   row   divided   by  a 
rouleau  across  the  skirt,  and  anotiier 
rauleau  concealing  the  hem  next  the 
shoe.     The  sleeves  long,  and,  fitting 
almost    close   to  the   smaller  part  of 
the  arm,    are  confined  at  the  wrists 
with  very  broad  gold  bracelets,  fast- 
ened by  a  cameo-head,  set  round  with 
rubies.    The  hair  arranged  a  la  Ma- 
donna,w'nh  Ahandcau  of  pearls  cross- 
ed obliquely  over  the  left  side  of  the 
tresses,  in  front :  on  the  right,  is  a 
full  cluster  of  curls,  forming    a  bow, 
and  so  elevated,  as  to  appear  like  an 
ornament  on  the  turban,  which   is  of 
celestial  blue  and  silver-lama  gauze. 
Over  the  dress   is  worn    a  cloak   of 
Parma-violet-coloured  velvet,  trim- 
med with  chinchilla,    forming  a  very 
broad  border    round    the    boUom  of 
the  cloak  and  down  each  side  of  the 
front.     A  Russian    mantelet-cape  of 
plain  velvet,  falls  as  low  as  the  elbow, 
and  over  that  is  a  pelerine-cape,  en- 
tirely   of    chinchilla.     This    superb 
mantle  ties  in  front  of  the  throat  from 
two    antique    medallion    ornaments, 
with  rich  silk  corf^rt,  terminating  by 
large  tassels,  which  depend  as  low  as 
the    knee.     The    ear-rings    are   not 
pendant,  but  are  composed  of  clusters 
of  rubies. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  white  taffety,  with  two 
full  puckerings  round  the  border,  in 
distinct  rows  ;  these  are  of  tulle,  and 
over  them  are  laid  in  bias,  rouleaux 
of  satin,  of  the  colour  of  the  young 
holly-leaf,  or  of  a  bright  cerulean- 
blue,  according  to  fancy  :  these  orna- 
ments are  headed  by  a  rouleau  of  the 
same  colour,  and  by  a  row  of  do- 
chettes,  reversed,  which  are  formed 
also  of  narrow  rouleaux.  The  body 
is  finished  in  front  with  j^c//7<-robings, 
which  are  edged  with  a  double  range 
ofnarrow7'(^?</trtM.r,of  the  same  colour 
as  those  on  the  skirt;  and  the    sto- 


macher part  is  gathered  full  across, 
with  the  fullness  confined  up  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bust  by  a  narrow  double 
roidcau.  The  sleeves  are  short,  plain, 
and  very  full,  and  are  confined  round 
the  arm  by  a  narrow  band  of  green 
or  blue  satin,  and  the  waist  is  encir- 
cled by  a  ribbon  of  the  same  tint. 
The  hair  is  arranged  in  curls  round 
the  foce,  over  which  is  a  beret  of  blue 
or  green  :  bows  of  one  of  these  co- 
lours, in  chequers,  on  a  white  ground, 
ornament  this  head-dress  under  the 
brim,  next  the  hair,  where  is  also 
placed,  on  the  right  side,  near  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  a  bird-of- 
Paradise  plume  ;  another  is  placed 
over  the  beret,  on  the  summit  of  the 
head,  and  waves  gracefully  over  the 
left  side.  The  ear-pendants  are 
short,  round,  and  of  fine  gold. 

EVENING  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  pink  satin,  trimmed  with 
a  broad  puckering  of  tidle,  or  gauze, 
round  the  border  of  the  skirt ;  on 
which  are  laid  pink  satin  leaves, 
edged  round  with  a  narrow  black 
roidcau.  Body  made  plain,  and  low; 
round  the  tucker  part  of  the  dress  is 
a  row  of  Spanish  points,  edged  with 
a  quilling  of  white  blond,  or  tulle. 
Head-dress  formed  of  long  pufts  of 
gauze  of  saff"ron-colour,  and  white 
gossamer  aigrettes.  Ear-rings  and 
necklace  of  pearls,  the  latter  elegant- 
ly set  in  delicate  festoons  ;  and  in 
front  of  the  hair  is  a  superb  jewelry 
ornament,  in  the  diadem  style,  con- 
sisting of  large  pearls,  surrounded  by 
Jillagrec,  and  finely-wrought  gold. 

BALL  DRESS. 

A  dress  of  painted  Indian  taflety, 
with  a  full  broad  fluting  of  white  tulle 
at  the  border,  crossed  over  in  treil- 
lage  work,  by  roideaux  oi'  white  satin, 
edged  on  one  side  with  blue  and  yel- 
low satin,  narrower  rouleaux;  one, 
very  broad,  and  wadded,  conceals 
the  hem  next  the  shoe.  The  body  is 
a  la  Circassienne  ;  and  where  the 
drapery  across  the  bust  is  partially 
left  open,  before   it  wraps  over,  is  a 
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chemisette  tucker  of  Japanese  gauze, 
edged  with  narrow  blond.  The 
sleeves  are  short,  and  very  full ; 
rather  confined  in  the  middle  by  a 
row  of  diamonds,  the  same  as  those 
formed  by  the  treillage  work  on  the 
fluted  border.  The  hair  is  arranged 
in  full  curls  on  each  side  the  face, 
with  a  bow  on  the  summit  formed  of 
three  pufi's  of  hair,  which  are  very 
highly  elevated.     At  the  base  of  this 


bow,  is  a  coronet  ornament  of  white 
and  gold  enamel.  The  ear-pendants 
are  a  I'antique,  en  girandoles  ;  and 
are  composed  of  three  drops  in  ru- 
bies :  the  necklace  is  formed  of  three 
rows  of  pearls  and  rubies  intermin- 
gled, with  three  valuable  drop-rubies 
in  the  centre.  Bracelets  of  dark 
hair,  and  cameos,  worn  over  the 
gloves. 


VARIETIES. 


TNTOXICATION. 

THE  laws  against  intoxication  are 
enforced  with  great  rigour  in 
Sweden.  Whoever  is  seen  drunk  is 
fined,  for  the  first  offence,  three  dol- 
lars ;  for  the  second,  six  ;  for  the 
third  and  fourth,  a  still  larger  sum, — 
and  is  also  deprived  of  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections,  and  of  being  ap- 
pointed a  representative.  He  is, 
besides,  publicly  exposed  in  the  pa- 
rish church  on  the  following  Sunday. 
If  the  same  individual  is  found  com- 
mitting the  same  offence  a  fifth  time, 
he  is  shut  up  in  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, and  condemned  to  six  months' 
hard  labour  ;  and  if  he  is  again  guilty, 
to  a  twelvemonth's  punishment  of  a 
similar  description.  If  the  offence 
has  been  corauiitted  in  public,  such 
as  at  a  fair,  at  an  auction,  (fee.  the 
fine  is  doubled  ;  and  if  the  offender 
has  made  his  appearance  in  a  church, 
the  punishment  is  still  more  severe. 
Whoever  is  convicted  of  having  in- 
duced another  to  intoxicate  himself, 
is  fined  three  dollars,  which  sum  is 
doubled  if  the  drunken  person  is  a 
minor.  An  ecclesiastic  who  falls 
into  this  offence  loses  his  benefice  ; 
if  it  is  a  layman  who  occupies  any 
considerable  post,  his  functions  are 
suspended,  and  perhaps  he  is  dis- 
missed. Drunkenness  is  never  ad- 
milted  as  an  excuse  for  any  crime  ; 
and  whoever  dies  while  drunk,  is 
buried  ignominiously,  and  depiiv- 
ed  of  the  prayers  of  the  church. 
It  is  forbidden  to  give,  and  nioro 
explicitly    to    sell,    any     spirituous 


liquor  to  students,  workmen,  ser- 
vants, apprentices,  and  private  sol- 
diers. Whoever  is  observed  drunk 
in  the  streets,  or  making  a  noise  in  a 
tavern,  is  sure  to  be  taken  to  prison, 
and  detained  until  sober,  without, 
however,  being  on  that  account  ex- 
empted from  the  fines.  Half  of  thest; 
fiues  goRs  to  the  informers  (who  are 
generally  police  officers),  the  other 
half  to  the  poor.  If  the  delinquent 
has  no  money,  he  is  kept  in  prison 
until  some  one  pays  for  him,  or  un- 
til he  has  worked  out  his  enlarge- 
ment. Twice  a  year  these  ordi- 
nances are  read  aloud  from  the  pulpit 
by  the  clergy;  and  every  tavern- 
keeper  is  bound,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  heavy  fine,  to  have  a  copy  of 
them  hung  up  in  the  principal  rooms 
of  his  house.       

NOLLEKENS. 

My.  NoUekens  left  £240,000  be- 
hind him,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
best  English  sculptors.  There  was 
a  great  scramble  among  the  legatees 
— a  codocil  to  a  will  with  large  be- 
quests unsigned,  and  that  last  triumph 
of  the  dead  or  dying  over  those  who 
survive — hopes  raised  and  defeated 
without  a  possibility  of  retaliation, 
or  the  smallest  use  in  complaint. 
The  king  was  at  first  said  to  be  left 
residuary  legatee.  This  would  have 
been  a  fine  instance  of  romantic  and 
gratuitous  homage  to  majesty,  in  a 
man  who  all  his  life-time  could  never 
be  made  to  comprehend  the  abstract 
idea  of  the  distinction  of  ranks,  or 
even  of  persons.     He  would  go  up 
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to  tlie  Duke  of  York  or  Prince  of  neighbourhood  of  Abbotsford,  he 
Wales  (in  spite  of  warning,)  take  cunie  to  a  field-gate,  which  an  Irish 
them  familiarly  by  the  biillon  like  beggar,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
common  acqnaintance,  ask  how  their  hastened  to  open  for  him.  Sir  Wal- 
father  did,  and  express  pleasure  at  ter  was  desirous  of  rewarding  this 
hearing  he  was  well,  saying,  "  when  civility  by  the  present  of  sixpence, 
he  was  gone  we  shoidd  never  get  but  found  that  he  had  not  so  small  a 
such  another/'  fie  once,  when  the  coin  in  his  purse.  "  Here,  my  good 
old  king  was  sitting  to  him  for  his  fellow,"  said  the  baronet,  "  here  is  a 
bust,  fairly  stuck  a  pair  of  compasses  shilling  for  you  ;  but  mind,  you  owe 
into  his  nose,  to  measure  the  dis-  me  sixpence."  "  God  bless  your 
tance  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  fore-  honour  !"  exclaimed  Pat  ;  "  may 
head,  as  if  he  had  been  measuring  a  your  honour  live  till  I  pay  you  !" 
block  of  marble.  His  late  majesty  When  the  French  landed  at  Ban- 
laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  was  try  Bay,  an  Irish  peasant,  who  was 
amused  to  find  that  there  was  a  per-  posted,  with  a  musket,  upon  one  of  the 
son  in  the  world  ignorant  of  that  vast  clifls,  and  had  wandered  a  little  out 
interval  ivliich  separated  him  from  of  his  position,  was  accosted  by  an 
every  other  man.  x\ollekens,  with  English  oflker  with  "  What  are  you 
all  his  loyalty,  hardly  liked  the  man,  here  for  V  "'Faith,  your  honour," 
and  cared  nothing  about  the  king  said  Pat,  with  his  accustomed  grin  of 
(which  was  one  of  those  mixed  good  humour,  "  they  tell  me  I'm  here 
modes,  as  JMr.  Locke  calls  them,  of  for  a  century.'^ 

which  he  had  no  more  idea   than  if  

he  had  been  one  ol'the  cream-colour-  crsxoMS  of  alagna. 

ed    horses) — handled    him    like    so  Near  Monte  Rosa,  in  the  district 

much  common  clay,  and  had  no  other  of  Varallo   in    Lombardy,  there  is  a 

notion  of  the  mailer,  but  that  it  was  small  town  called  Alagna,  containing 

his  business  to  make  the  best  bust  of  about    twelve    hundred    inhabitants. 

iiim    he    possibly  could,    and   to    set  For  four  centuries  there  has  not  been 

about  it  in  the  regular  way.      There  one  criminal  prosecution  or  action  at 

was  something  in  this    plainness  and  law  ;   nay,  not  even  a  formal  contract 

simj)licity  that  savoured    perhaps  of  drawn  up  by  a  professional  man.     It 

the  hardness  and  dryness  of  his  art,  is  very  rarely  thai  an  individual  com- 

and    of    his   own    peculiar    severity  mils  any  grave  ollence,  or  is  guilty  of 

of   manners.     Nollekens'   style    was  serious  misconduct ;   but    when  such 

comparatively    hard    and    dry.     He  cases    occur,  the    culpable    person  is 

had  as  much  truth  and  character,  but  compelled  tolly  from  the  place.     On 

none  of  the  polished  graces  or  trans-  one  occasion,  the   clergyman    of  the 

parent    softness   of  Chantrey.       He  place  was  obliged  to  abscond  for  ill- 

liad  more  of  the  rough,  plain,  down-  behaviour,  and  his  absence  depriving 

right  honest)^  of  his  heart.     It  seem-  them  of  their  pastor,  one  of  the  el- 

ed  to  be  his  character.     JMr.  North-  ders  of  the  town  performed  the  duty 

cote  was  once  complimenting  him  on  of  the   priest,   and  read  the  church- 

his  acknowledged  superiority — "Ay,  service  at  the    proper   time.     Pater- 

yau  made  the    best   busts   of  anybo-  nal  authority  is  here  absolute,  as  in 

dy  !"  "  I    don't   know  about    tliat,"  China  or  old   Ronie,   and   continues 

said  the  other,  his  eyes  (though  their  during  life  ;  fiilhers  disposing  of  the 

orbs  were  quenched)  smiling    with  a  whole     of    their    property    as    they 

gleam  of  smothered  delight,  "  I  only  please,    wiihoul     written     wills,    the 

know  1  always  tried  to  make  them  as  verbal  declaration  of  tlie  dying  being 

like  as  I  could."  invariably  considered  suflicient.    Not 

l^JUg    ''go    an  inhabitant    of  Alagna 

IRISH  WIT.  died,    leaving    his    property,    worth 
As  Sir  Walter   Scott  was  riding  (a  about  JCJOOO,  which   is  there  a  con- 
few    weeks  ago)  with  a  fiiond  in  the  sidcrable    sum,    to    individuals    who 
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were  not  his  legal  lieirs.  Tl)e  per- 
son to  whom,  according  to  law,  his 
wealth  should  i)ave  descended,  short- 
ly afterwards  fell  into  company  with 
a  lawyer  of  the  neighbouring  city, 
who  informed  hira  that  as  the  laws 
did  not  recognize  the  customs  of  Alag- 
na,  he  might  instantly  recover  the 
property  of  which  he  had  heen  so 
unjustly  deprived.  At  first  the  law- 
yer's offers  of  service  were  rejected  ; 
but  at  length  the  disinherited  man 
demanded  time  for  reflection.  For 
three  days  he  was  observed  to  he 
plunged  in  meditation,  and  much 
disturbed  ;  an  important  matter,  as 
he  remarked  to  his  friends,  pressing 
upon  his  mind.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  went  to  the  officious  lawyer, 
and  said  "  What  you  advise  me  to  do 
has  never  been  done  before  in  our 
village,  and  unquestionably  I  shall 
not  set  the  example  of  innovation." 


last?"  Denon  answered,  that  "with 
care,  and  in  a  proper  situation,  it 
miglit  last,  perhaps,  five  bundled 
years."  "  And  how  long,"  said  Na- 
poleon, "will  a  statue  last?"  "  Per- 
haps," replied  Denon,  "  five  thou- 
sand years."  "  And  this,"  returned 
Napoleon,  sharply,  "  this  you  call 
immortality  !" 


THE    THAMES    TUNNEL. 

This  unfortunate  undertaking  has 
again  been  overflowed  by  the  burst- 
ing in  of  the  river;  an  accident 
which,  following  all  tliat  was  said 
about  "  perfect  security"  after  the 
former  misfortune,  ought  not  to  have 
happened.  But  we  fear  this  ingen- 
ious and  reall}'  interesting  scheme 
has  been  ill-managed,  in  spite  of  the 
talents  of  JMr.  Brunei,  and  the  perse- 
verance and  skill  of  his  co-operators. 
The  fact  is,  it  has  been  far  too  much 
a  thing  of  iiewspaper  discussion.  In- 
stead of  having  every  nerve  and  all 
attention  directed  to  the  work,  there 
has  been  a  distracting  diversion  of 
mind  as  to  ways  and  means,  and  the 
courting  of  public  opinion  to  favour 
the  speculation.  It  is  now,  in  con- 
sequence, a  very  bad  job. 


TAME  OROCODTLE. 

At  Chantiliy  there  is  a  crocodile 
so  tame  and  well-disposed,  that  he 
is  caressed  with  impunity  by  the 
keeper,  who  endeavours  (although, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  not  otten 
with  success,)  to  induce  visitors  to 
follow  his  example. 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTE    OF    BONAPARTE. 

Napoleon  being  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  one  day,  attended  by  the 
Baron  Denon,  turned  round  sudden- 
ly from  a  fine  picture,  which  he  had 
viewed  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
said  to  him — "  That  is  a  noble  pic- 
ture, Denon."  "  Immortal,"  was 
Denon's  reply.  "  How  long,"  in- 
quired Napoleon,  "  will   this  picture 


MONTESQUIEU. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whose 
death  was  deplored  by  Lord  Chester- 
field as  that  of  a  great  statesman,  was 
considered  in  France  merely  as  an 
eloquent  dreamer.  His  high  quali- 
ties are  much  better  appreciated  by 
his  countrymen  in  the  [)resent  day. 
So  disgusted  was  Montesquieu  with 
the  place  which  he  held  in  society 
during  his  life,  that  having  under- 
stood from  a  person  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  education  of  his  son, 
that  the  boy  evinced  great  aptitude 
of  conception,  and  inclination  to 
write,  he  exclaimed,  in  alarm, 
"  What  !  he  will  be  like  myself,  only 
an  original,  a  man  of  letters,  a  worth- 
less fellow  !" 

TASTE. 

Donnelly,  the  Irish  pugilist  (re- 
membered as  Sir  Daniel),  when  ask- 
ed by  a  novice  in  his  science  what 
was  the  best  way  to  learn  to  fight  1 
replied,  "  Och,  sir,  there's  no  use  in 
life  in  a  man's  learning  to  fight,  un- 
less natxir  gave  him  a  hit  of  a  taste 
for  it."  

THE    SPADE    OF    SFORZA. 

The  founder  of  the  Sforza  famil}', 
and  father  of  Francesco,  the  first 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  died,  according 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  about  14G5,  was  a 
peasant,  and  following  his  labour, 
when  he  was  invited  by  his  compan- 
ions to  follow  the  army.     He  did  not 
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draw  lots    wh«tlier   he   should  go  or    appears  of  a  j'ellow   hue,   and  seems 


not,  but  threw  liis  spade  into  an  oak 
declaring,  that  if  it  fell  to  tiie  ground 
he  would  continue  his  labours;  but 
if  it  hung  in  the  tree  he  would  try 
his  fortune  as  a  soldier.  Some  bit  of 
a  branch  intercepted  its  fall,  and  gave 


to  resemble  a  small  embodied  llame. 
It  is  generally  stationary  ;  and  when 
it  moves,  it  wanders  but  very  little 
from  its  primitive  spot,  sometimes 
mounting  upward,  and  then  descend- 
inc:  to  the  earth.     As  it  has  frequent- 


a  father  to  a  long  line  of  princes,  the    ed  this  spot  from  time   immemorial, 
most  splendid  sovereigns  of  Italy^  it  is  now  rendered  so  familiar  that  it 

almost  ceases  to  excite  attention.    It 

is  somewiiat  remarkable,  that  al- 
though many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  it  in  the  place  of  its 


LEX  TALIONIS. 

An  Armenian  jeweller,    who  had 
sold    a    quantity  of  counterfeit   dia- 
monds to   the   favourite  wife  of  the    appearance,  every  effort  has  hitherto 
Shah  of  Persia,    was  pursued  by  the    failed  of  success.     On  approaching 


officers  of  the  palace,  and  overtaken, 
when  the  lady  demanded  an  exem- 
plary satisfaction.  The  Sliah,  after 
many  endeavours,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  propitiate  the  complainant, 
consented  that  the  melefactor  should 
be  exposed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  in  the  arena  for  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts.  But,  when 
all  the  court  was  collected  to  witness 
the  spectacle  of  the  execution,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  ex- 
pected to  be  instantly  devoured,  in- 
stead of  a  lion,  a  lamb  was  let  out 
from  one  of  the  dens,  which  forthwith 
walked  up,  and  began  to  fawn  upon 
him.  The  sultaness,  indignant  at 
this  affront,  flew  to  her  husband  to 
explain  what  had  happened,  and  in- 
sisted that   the  master  of  the  beasts,    It  was  purchased  by  James  Hodgson, 


the  spot,  it  becomes  invisible  to  the 
pursuers,  even  while  it  remains  lu- 
minous to  those  who  watched  it  at  a 
distance.  To  trace  its  exact  abode, 
a  level  has  been  taken  during  its  ap- 
pearance, by  which  the  curious  have 
been  guided  in  their  researches  the 
ensuing  day  ;  but  nothing  has  hither- 
to been  discovered. 

SIZE  AND  VALUE  OF  MAHOGANY. 

Few  people  are  acquainted  with 
the  immense  size  and  value  of  some 
logs  of  mahogany  brought  to  England. 
The  following  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. "  The  largest  and  finest  log 
of  mahogany  ever  imported  into  this 
country  has  been  recently  sold  by 
auction  at    the   docks   in  Liverpool. 


who  had  ordered  this,  deserved  no 
better  than  to  be  eaten  along  with 
the  false  jeweller,  for  company.  "  Be 
merciful,  fair  Yasili,"  said  the  good- 
tempered  prince  ;  "  the  Armenian 
has  been  punished    by  the  law  of  re 


Esq.  for  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pounds,  and  afterwards  sold  by 
him  for  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  and  if  it  open  well,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  worth  one  tiiousand 
pounds.      If  sawn    into  vineers  it  is 


taliation.      He  deceived  you,  and  he    computed  that   the  cost  of  labour  in 


has  now  himself  been  deceived  ;  let 
him  be  quit,  for  this  time,  pour  Ic 
peur.^'  

SINGULAR  PHENOMENON. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Austle,  Corn- 
wall, there  is  a  singular  phenomenon  ; 
it  is  the  appearance  of  a  light  near 
the  turnpike  road  at  Hill  Head,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
town.  In  the  summer  season  it  is 
rarely  seen  ;  hut  in  the  winter,  par- 
ticularly in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  scarcely  a  dark  night 
passes  ill  which  it  is  not  visible.     It 


the  process  will  be  seven  hundred 
and^  fifty  pounds.  The  weight  at  the 
King's  beam  is  six  tons  thirteen  hun- 
dred weight." 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Abbe  De  Lisle  says,  that  the 
Arabs  have  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  for  a  lion,  and  three  hundred 
for  a  serpent  ! 
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ANDREW  CLEAVES* 


rilHE  Sabbath-day  passed  on  as 
-*-  usual  ;  its  wonted  calm,  un- 
broken oven  by  JosialTs  eager  anti- 
cipation of  the  morrow — for  so  early 
and  so  severely  had  Andrew  incul- 
cated the  duty  of  a  grave  and  solemn 
demeanour  on  the  Lord's  day,  that 
the  child  had  learnt  to  imitate  his 
father's  serious  and  mortified  aspect, 
and  his  joyous  laugh  was  rarely  heard 
ringing  through  the  house  during 
those  long  twelve  tedious  hours  ;  and, 
contrary  to  his  usual  vivacious  habits, 
he  was  always  anxious  to  go  to  bed 
very  early  on  the  Sabbath  evening, 
and  he  had  already  been  some  hours 
in  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep,  when 
his  father  came  to  bed  on  that  last 
night  preceding  the  important  Mon- 
day. 

If  ever  prayers  were  breathed  from 
the  heart,  such  were  those  of  An- 
drew Cleaves,  when,  by  the  pale 
light  of  a  cloudless  moon,  he  knelt 
down  at  that  solemn  hour,  beside  the 
pillow  of  his  sleeping  child,  who 
"  looked  like  an  angel  as  he  slept," 
the  tender  moonbeams  playing  like 
a  glory  round  those  young  Innocent 
temples.  Yes,  if  ever  prayer  came 
direct  from  the  heart,  such  was  that 
of  Andrew  Cleaves  at  that  solemn 
hour  ;  yet  never  before  were  his 
whispered  aspirations  so  broken,  so 
faintly  murmured,  so  devoid  of  all 
the  graces  of  speech  and  metaphor. 
Over  and  over  again  his  lips  mur- 
mured— "  Bless  my  child — bless  him. 


oh  Lord  !"  and  then  the  words  died 
away,  and  the  heart  only  spoke,  for 
its  eloquence  was  unutterable  ;  yet 
he  continued  near  an  hour  in  that 
holy  communion  ;  and  when  at  length 
he  rose  up  from  his  knees,  and  bend- 
ing over  his  child,  bowed  his  head  to 
imprint  the  accustomed  kiss,  large 
drops  rolled  down  his  rugged  features, 
and  fell  on  the  soft  glowing  cheek 
of  the  little  sleeper. 

Andrew  Cleaves  laid  himself  down 
to  rest  that  night,  with  such  thoughts 
as  might,  "  if  heaven  had  willed  it," 
have  matured  even  then  to  fruits  of 
blessedness.  But  his  time  was  not 
come.  The  rock  was  stricken,  but 
as  yet  the  waters  gushed  not  freely 
out. 

Daylight  brought  with  it  other 
thoughts,  and  more  worldly  feelings; 
and  Andrew  Cleaves  rose  up  himself 
again,  stout  of  heart  and  firm  of  pur- 
pose, remembering  that  he  was  to 
appear  among  men  ;  and  scorning  to 
betray,  before  his  fellow  creatures, 
any  symptom  of  that  tender  weakness 
which  he  felt  half  humiliated  at 
having  yielded  to,  in  the  sight  of  his 
Creator. 

He  roused  the  boy  up  hastily  and 
cheerily,  and  hurried  ol'd  Jenny  in 
her  breakfast  preparations,  and  in 
cornpleting  the  packing  up  of  Josiah's 
box,  and  equipping  him  for  h  s  de- 
parture, and  the  new  scene  he  was 
about  to  enter  on,  in  a  suit  of  bran 
new  clothes,  made, however,  after  the 
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precise  fashion  of  his  first  manly  ha- 
biliments;— and  Andrew  himself  was 
less  methodical  and  deliberate  than 
usnal  in  his  own  proceedings,  finding 
somethinf^  to  do,  or  to  seek  tor,  which 
hurried  him  hither  and  thither,  with 
a  bustling  restlessness  very  unlike  his 
general  clock-work  movements. 

ile  sat  scarce  five  minutes  at  his 
breakfast,  and  had  not  consumed  half 
his  morning's  portion  of  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, when  he  started  ofi'  to  draw 
out  the  cart,  and  harnesss  old  Dob- 
bin ; — and  the  box  was  locked  and 
brought  out — and  the  boy  rigged  at 
all  points,  like  a  little  hog  in  armour 
— and  the  horse  and  cart  at  the  door 
— and  all  ready,  though  Andrew  pro- 
fessed he  had  believed  it  later  than  it 
really  was,  by  a  full  hour,  and  the 
sooner  they  were  off  the  better — so 
cutting  short,  with  peevish  impa- 
tience, the  blubbering  adieu  of  poor 
Jenny — just  as  Josiah  was  beginning 
to  sob  out  in  concert — and  saying 
•'  Up  wi'  ye,  my  man,"  he  jerked 
him  suddenly  into  the  cart,  and 
mounting  himself,  drove  off  at  a  rate 
that  caused  old  Jenny  to  exclaim, 
•'  Lord  save  us,  for  certain  master's 
bewitched  !" — and  greatly  inconve- 
nienced Dobbin,  whose  usual  paces 
were  every  whit  as  sedate  and  de- 
liberate as  her  master's. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however, 
that  he  continued  to  urge  on  the 
venerable  beast  to  those  unnatural 
exertions  throughout  the  whole  five 
miles.  Andrew  was  so  far  a  humane 
man,  that  he  was  *'  merciful  to  his 
beast,"  and  once  out  of  sight  of  home, 
permitted  her  to  fall  into  her  old 
jog-trot,  taking  the  opportunity,  after 
clearing  his  throat  with  sundry  hums 
and  ha's,  to  hold  forth  very  lengthily 
to  his  young  companion,  on  the  new 
course  of  life  he  was  about  to  enter 
on — the  new  duties  he  would  have  to 
f  jlfil — the  zeal  for  learning — aptness, 
diligence,  and  perseverance,  that 
would  be  expected  from  him — the 
care  he  was  to  take  of  his  clothes, 
and  his  new  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
and  the  caution  with  which  it  would 
behove  him  to  select  intimates  among 
his    ichoolfellows,    many  of  whom 


might  be  wild,  riotous  chaps,  given 
to  such  wicked  ways  as  Andrew 
trembled  to  think  of. 

The  boy  had  listened  to  this  edify- 
ing exhortation — which  had  held  on 
through  four  interminable  miles,  for 
Andrew  was  always  soothed  and  in- 
spired by  the  sound  of  his  own  dro- 
ning preachments — ^just  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  listen  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Leadbeater's  hydra-headed  sermons 
— in  silence  indeed,  but  with  most 
disconsolate  yawnings  and  twitch- 
ings,and  indescribable  fidgetings — but 
when  his  father  came  to  the  head  of 
Schoolfellows,  his  attention  was  in- 
stantly excited,  and  suddenly  bright- 
ening up,  and  skipping  over  the  pro- 
hibitory clauses  of  the  discourse,  he 
broke  in  on  it  with  an  inquiry  of — 
whether  the  boys  were  like  to  be 
good  hands  at  hoops  and  marbles? 

An  interruption  so  ill-timed  and  in- 
congruous, would  have  drawn  down 
a  sharp  rebuke  on  the  heedless  of- 
fender, but  just  as  it  was  breaking 
from  Andrew's  lips,  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  road  brought  them  to  the  top  of 
the  last  hill    overlooking  the  town  of 

C ,  which  now  opened  at  a  short 

distance  in  full  view  of  the  travellers. 

There — the  father  remembered  he 
was  to  leave  his  boy — so  the  severe 
words  died  away  upon  his  lips, — and 
the  child  looked,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  on  the  wonderful  labyrinth  of 
houses,  churches,  markets,  and  ma- 
nufactories, that  constitute  a  consider- 
able county-town  ;  and  his  amaze- 
ment and  delight  broke  forth  with 
inexpressible  vehemence. — "  Ay, — 
it's  all  very  fine,  my  man  !"  said  the 
father,  shaking  his  head — "  A  fine 
thing  to  look  at,  yon  great  city  ;  and 
ye've  seen  nothing  like  it  afore,  poor 
innocent  lamb  ;  but  God  keep  ye 
from  the  evil  ways  that  are  in  it,  and 
from  the  tents  of  the  ungodly  !"  So 
groaned  Andrew ;  but  nevertheless 
he  drove  on  with  his  precious  charge 
towards  the  tents  of  ungodliness,  for 
he  had  worldly  and  ambitious  views 
for  the  boy,  and  they  were  not  to  be 
forwarded  in  the  desert. 

The  road  wound  quite  round  the 
brow  of  the  hill  in  a  somewhat  retro- 
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grade  direction,  so  as  to  alter  the 
otiierwise  precipitous  descent, into  one 
more  gradual  and  easy.  On  one  side 
arose  a  wall  of  chalky  cliff — on  the 
other  a  steep  slope  of  slippery  down 
— so  Andrew  guided  old  Dobbin 
slowly  and  carefully  round  the  pro- 
montory's brow ;  and  on  doubling 
the  point,  an  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come sight  saluted  liim.  Just  be- 
neath, on  a  sort  of  green  platform 
half  way  down  the  declivity,  had 
stood  from  times  beyond  the  memo- 
ry of  man,  an  awful  fixture,  from 
which  the  eminence  derived  its  desig- 
nation of  "  Gallows-Hill."  Round 
that  fatal  tree,  and  quite  down  the 
remaining  descent,  and  ranged,  ledge 
above  ledge,  up  tiie  chalky  sum- 
mit, the  whole  population  of  C 

seemed  now  assembled  ;  yet  such 
was  the  stillness  of  the  vast  multi- 
tnde,  that  no  sound,  indicative  of 
the  scene  they  were  approaching, 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Andrew  or 
his  son,  till  they  came  in  full  sight  of 
it.  Andrew  Cleaves  instinctively 
tightened  his  rein  and  halted  abrupt- 
ly, and  the  boy  jumped  up  and  caught 
hold  of  his  father's  arm,  but  uttered 
not  a  word,  as  he  looked  down  breath- 
lessly on  the  condensed  living  mass. 
At  last  he  drew  a  long  deep  inspira- 
tion, and  looked  round  in  his  father's 
face,  the  seriousness  of  which  had 
darkened  into  unusual  severity.  Rath- 
er in  answer  to  his  own  momentary 
surprise,  than  in  reply  to  the  boy's 
inquiring  looks — Andrew  uttered,  in 
his  deepest,  lowest  tone — "  Ay,  I  see 
how  it  is — 'Sizes  are  over,  and  there's 
an  execution  going  forward. — So 
perish  the  guilty  from  the  land  !" 

Andrew  Cleaves  would  have  been 
a  sturdy  champion  for  that  faith,  in 
the  strength  of  which  the  valiant 
Bishop  Don  Hieronymo  urged  on  the 
slaughter  of  the  Infidels,  with  the 
shout  of — "  Smite  them,  for  the  love 
of  God  !"  And  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  he  would  never  have 
spared  Agag,  whatever  he  might 
have  done  by  "  the  best  of  the  sheep 
and  oxen."  So  now  twice  over — 
yea,  three  several  times,  he  fervent- 
ly ejaculated — "  So  perish  the  guilty 


from  the  land !"  concluding  the  third 
repetition  with  a  sonorous  "  Amen  !'* 
which  was  softly  re-echoed  by  the 
tremulous  voice  of  the  unconscious 
child,  who,  having  been  accustomed 
at  home  and  at  church  always  to  re- 
peat the  word  after  the  clerk  or  his 
father,  now  chimed  in  mechanically 
with  the  pious  aspiration.  "  Amen  !  ' 
quoth  Andrew,  and  whipt  on  Dobbin, 
though  rather  perplexed  at  having  to 
make  his  way  through  the  close- 
wedged  multitude.  Andrew  Cleaves, 
though  a  severe,  was  not  a  cruel  man : 
Though  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  he  took  no 
delight  in  witnessing  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  its  dread  sentence;  neither 
did  he  desire  that  his  innocent  com- 
panion should  thus  prematurely  be- 
iiold  a  sight  so  awful.  Therefore  he 
pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  hoping 
to  get  clear  of  the  crowd  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Sheriff  and  the  mourn- 
ful cavalcade,  which  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching. As  they  passed  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  Josiah,  glanc- 
ing upwards  at  the  fatal  tree,  shrunk 
close  to  his  father,  as  if  he  would 
have  grown  into  his  very  side  ;  and 
now  their  onward  progress  became 
more  difficult — almost  impossible. 
The  fatal  cart  was  close  at  hand,  and 
the  curious  people  thronged  about  it 
to  catch  a  passing  view  of  the  con- 
demned. It  was  in  vain  that  Andrew 
urged  on  the  old  mare  with  voice  and 
lash :  she  could  not  force  a  passage 
through  the  living  wall,  so  he  was 
fain  to  take  patience  and  draw  up  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  till  the  sad  pa- 
geant had  passed  by.  The  crowd 
which  had  arrested  his  progress,  im- 
peded also  the  advance  of  the  cart 
with  its  wretched  burden  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  its  tedious  approach, 
Andrew  gathered  from  some  of  the 
bystanders,  that  the  criminal, who  was 
that  day  to  meet  an  ignominious  and 
untimely  fate,  was  a  mere  youth,  hav- 
ing barely  attained  his  20ih  year ;  that 
he  had  been  a  boy  of  fair  promise, 
till  seduced  b}'^  bad  company,  and 
evil  example,  into  irregular  ways, 
and  lawless  practices  ;  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  bad  to  worse,    had  at 
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last  involved  him  in  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  and 
which  would  surely  bring  down  to 
the  grave  with  sorrow  the  grey  hairs 
of  his  unhappy  parents,  whose  ouly 
child  he  was. 

"  Maybe  they'll  have  to  blame 
themselves  for  the  ill  deeds  of  their 
offspring.  Maybe  they'll  have  fallen 
short  in  setting  him  a  good  example, 
and  in  bringing  him  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  renunciation  of  sin 
and  Satan,"  sententiously  observed 
Andrew,  firmly  compressing  his  lips, 
and  contracting  his  dark  brows  into 
their  sternest  and  most  awful  expres- 
sion. 

"  You're  quite  wrong  there,  mas- 
ter," indignantly  retorted  a  woman, 
who  was  squeezed  up  close  to  the 
side  of  the  cart,  and  whose  hard- 
favoured  countenance  exhibited  an 
expression  little  less  saturnine  than 
Andrew's;  and,  to  use  the  vulgar 
phrase,  far  more  "  euiY." — "  You're 
quite  wrong  there,  any  wa}'.  Better 
Christians  and  honester  folk  never 
broke  bread  ihnnthat  poor  lad's  pa- 
rents ;  ay,  and  better  parents  too, 
though  maybe  a  thought  too  proud 
and  fond  of  him,  for  pride  will  have 
a  downfall  ;  and  1  always  told  'em 
Joe  wanted  a  tight  hand  over  him  ; 
but  it's  too  late  now. — God  help  'em, 
poor  souls,  I  say." 

*'  Amen  !  Mistress,"  quoth  An- 
drew. "  Nevertheless,  punishment 
is  wholesome,  for  example's  sake  ; 
and  it's  ri^ht  guilt  should  suffer ;  and 
verily  the  parents  of  the  lad,  if  they 
be,  as  you  say,  pious  Christians, 
should  rather  rejoice  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  praise  the  Lord,  that  he  is 
cut  short  ill  his  wickedness." 

"  I  say, '  praise  the  Lord  !'  indeed, 
that  their  only  child  should  come  to 
the  gallows  !  A  fine  thing  to  praise 
God  on  !"  growled  the  woman — yet 
more  indignantly.  "  I  wonder  what 
some  folks'  feelings  are  made  of  ?  I 
say, '  praise  the  Lord,'  indeed  '" 

"  Woman  !"  snorted  Andrew;  but 
his  expostulatory  sentence  was  cut 
short  by  her  angry  vehemence,  as 
she  continued  in  a  taunting  key, — 

*^  Maybe  you'll    like,   '  for  exam- 


ple's sake,'  to  see  that  pretty  lamb  by 
your   side  with    the    rope   round  his 
neck  some  day.     Maybe  you'll  praise 
the   Lord  for  that,  master  !"  and  so 
saying,    she    stretched   out    her  long 
bony  arm,   and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  shuddering  child,  and 
when  Andrew  turned  to  rebuke  her, 
and  their  eyes  met,  the  expression  of 
hers  struck  into  his  heart  such  a  sen- 
sation of  strange  uneasiness,  as  caus- 
ed  bin)    suddenly  to  draw  the   child 
beyond  her   reach  ;  and    long  after- 
wards,   for    many    and  many  a   day, 
and  when  months  and  years  had  pass- 
ed   by,   and    the  recollection  of  that 
scene  had  faded,    and    no  particular 
circumstance    occurred    to  revive  it, 
that  woman's  face,  and  that  peculiar 
look,  would    come  across   him,   and 
again  strike    to   his    heart    the  same 
feeling   of  indefinite    horror,   which 
impelled  him,  at  the  moment  he  ac- 
tually encountered  it,   to  snatch  the 
boy  from  within  the  evil  influence  of 
her    touch.     But   at    the    time    that 
painful  sensation  was  as  momentary 
as  vivid,   for   all  farther  altercation 
was    cut    short,  by   the  pressure  of 
the    living    mass,   among    which    a 
general    agitation,    and   a    low    con- 
fused murmur    took  place,  as  it  fell 
back    on  either  side,   to   make  way 
for  the  fatal  cart.     The    woman  left 
off,  in  the  midst  of  a  volley  of  revil- 
ings  on  Andrew's  hard  heartedness, 
in  her  anxiety  to  press  back  in  time 
to  secure  a  snug  place  near  the  gib- 
bit,  where  she  might   see  all  in  com- 
fort.    And  Andrew  held  his  peace, 
and  drew  still  closer  to  the  road-side, 
as  the  cart  came  slowly  on  ;  and    as 
vulgar  curiosity  was   not  one  of    his 
besettingsins — (Andrew  Cleaves  was 
by  no  means  a  vulgar  mind,  nor  was 
his  character   a    common    one) — his 
eye    followed    not    the  broad   eager 
gaze  of  the    multitude,   but    looking 
downward,  with  serious  and  not  un- 
becoming   solemnity,   he    raised  his 
head  only  for  an    instant,   and    as  it 
were  involuntarily,   first  as    the  cart 
came  abreast  of  his  own  vehicle,  and 
the  wretched  criminal    was  so  near, 
that  in  the  deep  stillness  which  had 
succeeded   that   prelusive    murmiir, 
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bis  short,  quick,  laborious  respira- 
tion, broken  at  intervals  by  a  con- 
vulsive sob,  was  distinctly  audible  ; 
and  transient  as  was  Andrew's  invol- 
untary glance,  the  object  it  encoun- 
tered was  not  one  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  a  sight,  indeed,  to  touch 
a  father's  heart ;  and  who  could  have 
beheld  it  unmoved  1 

The  culprit,  as  has  been  said,  was 
a  mere  youth.  He  appeared  scarce- 
ly to  have  numbered  twenty  sum- 
mers. A  tall  slim  lad  he  was,  almost 
effeminate  in  the  transparent  delicacy 
of  his  complexion,  the  profusion  of 
fair  silky  hair  which  waved  in  disor- 
der about  his  blue-veined  temples, 
and  the  sickly  whiteness  of  his  long 
thin  hands,  one  of  which  hung  life- 
lessly over  the  side  of  the  cart,  in 
which  he  sat  erect  and  stiffened,  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  some  be- 
numbing spell,  (his  eyes  only  wan- 
dering with  a  bewildered  stare,)  and 
seemingly  incapable  of  attending  to 
the  Clergyman,  who  was  seated  by 
his  side,  occasionally  reading  to  him 
a  few  sentences  from  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  mildly  exhort- 
ing him  to  join  in  some  pious  ejacu- 
lation, or  penitential  verse. 

At  such  times,  indeed,  the  wretch- 
ed boy  looked  for  an  instant  towards 
the  book  of  prayer,  and  his  lips  mov- 
ed, but  no  articulate  sound  proceed- 
ed from  them.  Those  quivering  lips 
were  parched  and  deadly  white,  but 
a  spot  of  vivid  crimson  burnt  on  his 
hollow  cheek,  and  the  expression  of 
his  large  blue  e3'es,  distended  to  an 
unnatural  roundness,  was  exceeding- 
ly ghastly.  Occasionally  he  looked 
quickly  and  eagerly  from  side  to 
side,  and  in  one  of  those  hurried 
glances  his  eyes  met  Andrew's,  and  at 
that  moment  his  frame  was  convuls- 
ed with  a  universil  tremor,  and  he 
faintly  articulated  the  word  "  Fa- 
ther !"  Right  glad  was  Andrew 
Cleaves  when  the  cart  with  its  mis- 
erable burden,  the  Sheriffs  with  their 
attendants,  and  the  whole  dismal 
train,  having  passed  onward,  the  peo- 
ple thronged  after  them  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  he  was  once  more 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his   way,   which 


he  did  with  all  possible  expedition, 
urging  on  Dobbin  with  an  energy  he 
had  never  before  ventured  to  exert 
on  that  steep  declivity.  But  the 
sound  of  the  agitated  multitude,  (that 
heavy,  awful  sound,  like  the  swell  of 
a  distant  ocean,)  was  still  audible, 
and  Andrew  speeded  to  get   beyond 

it,  and    to  reach  C ,  now   within 

the  distance  of  a  few  furlongs.  All 
this  while  not  a  word  had  passed  be- 
tween the  father  and  son  ;  but  just 
before  they  entered  the  town,  An- 
drew looked  round  upon  his  child, 
who  had  remained,  as  it  were,  glued 
on  to  his  side,  both  his  little  arms 
fast  locked  round  one  of  his  father's. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  trembled  like 
a  leaf,  and  when  his  father  spoke  to 
him,  and  he  tried  to  answer,  the  at- 
tempt produced  only  a  deep  choking 
sob,  that  burst  out,  as  if  his  very 
breath  had  been  pent  up  for  ages ; 
one  or  two  hysterical  catches  suc- 
ceeded, a  broken  word  or  two,  the 
brimming  eyes  over£lt)wcd,  and  then 
the  little  heart  was  relieved  and  light- 
ened— Oh,  would  the  burden  of  el- 
der bosoms  was  as  easily  breathed 
out! — And  he  slackened  his  grasp  of 
his  father's  arm,  and  began  again  to 
breathe  and  prattle  freel}'.  Andrew 
fairly  enough  improved  the  opportu- 
nity of  that  awful  sight  they  had  just 
witnessed,  by  pointing  out  to  his 
young  companion,  tiie  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  vice,  and  the  danger  of 
yielding  to  temptation,  even  by  the 
most  trifling  deviation  from  moral 
and  religious    rectitude.      They  had 

just  reached  the  entrance  of  C , 

so  the  lecture  was  necessarily  con- 
cluded ;  But  Andrew  failed  not  to 
wind  up  his  exhortation  against  the 
early  inroads  of  sin,  by  inveighing, 
especially,  against  the  particular  guilt 
of  waste  and  extravagance,  charging 
his  son  to  take  extraordinary  care  of 
his  new  clothes,  not  to  skuff  out  his 
shoes  by  unnecessary  activity  and 
acts  of  wanton  mischief,  nor  to 
squander  away  his  pocket  money  in 
idle  toys  and  sensual  indulgences. 
The  latter  charge  was  particularly 
requisite,  as  Josiah  took  with  him  to 
school  the  capital  of  three  sixpences 
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in  silver,  and  was  to  receive  the  sti- 
pend of  twopence  every  Monday 
morning.  He  was  moreover  enjoin- 
ed to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his 
expenditure,  and  his  father  presented 
him  for  that  purpose,  with  a  long 
narrow  ledger-looking  account  book, 
all  ruled  and  lined  witli  red  ink,  un- 
der the  heads  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

Andrew's  last  charge  was  abruptly 
put  an  end  to,  by  the  rumbling  of  his 
cart  wheels  over  the  stones  of  the 
Higli  Street;  and  in  two  minutes, 
they  had  turned  out  of  it  into  the 
Market-})lace,  then  through  a  long, 
narrow,  back  street,  and  at  length 
drew  up  before  a  tall  red  house,  with 
a  bright  green  door,  having  on  it  a 
large  plate  of  resplendent  brass, 
whereon  was  engraved  with  sundry 
flourishes, — 

"  The    Commercial  Academy  for 

Young   Gentlemen, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jerk." 

All  matters  concerning  the  admission 
of  Josiah  had  been  settled,  and  re- 
settled, over  and  over  again,  between 
the  careful  father  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jerk,  so  tlie  former  had  nothing  more 
to  do,  than  to  consign  his  precious 
deposit  into  the  care  of  that  respect- 
able pedagogue,  wliich  transfer  was 
the  afidir  of  a  moment,  for  Andrew 
bad  his  private  reasons  for  brief 
leave-taking ;  so  setting  down  his 
son  at  the  door  of  the  new  abode, 
(when  llie  master  took  the  hand  of 
his  little  pupil  with  that  peculiar  ten- 
derness of  manner  so  insinuating  to 
tiie  breaking  hearts  of  new  comers), 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head, 
and  with  an  abrupt  "  God  be  with 
ye,  my  uian  !"  was  in  his  seat  again, 
and  off,  ;ind  round  the  corner  of  the 
street,  before  the  tears  that  had  been 
swelling  up  into  the  little  fellow's 
eyes,  h  id  Inirst  over  their  lids,  and 
down  his  pale,  quivering  face,  in  all 
thai  agony  of  grief  excited  by  the 
first  trial  of  the  heart — the  first  pang 
of  the  first  parting. 

H  >W(!ver  cogent  were  the  motives 
which  decided  Andrew  Cleaves  to 
decline  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerk's  proffer- 


ed hospitality,  he  was  by  no  means 
in  haste  to  get  home  that  day.  He 
had  business  to  transact  with  sundry 
corn-factors  and  graziers,  and  various 
other  persons  in  C ,  and  alto- 
gether found — or  made,  so  much  to 
detain  him  there,  though  his  concerns 
were  wont  to  be  more  expeditiously 
transacted,  that  it  was  evening  before 
he  remounted  his  rumbling  vehicle, 
and  put  Dobbin  in  motion,  and  quite 
dark  before  he  reached  the  door  of 
his  own  cottage.  It  was  a  cold  eve- 
ning too — a  cold,  cheerless,  bleak 
March  evening,  and  an  east  wind 
and  a  sleety  rain  had  been  driving  in 
his  face  all  the  way  home  ;  and  as 
he  approached  the  cottage,  its  bright 
blazing  hearth  glowed  invitingly 
through  the  low  casement,  and  re- 
flected a  red  cheerful  light  on  the 
half-open  door,  and  streamed  forward 
like  a  clew  of  welcome  along  the 
narrow  gravel  walk  to  the  entrance 
wicket.  And  yet  Andrew  was  in  no 
haste  to  re-enter  his  comfortable 
home — Some  hearts  may  guess  why 
he  lingered  on  the  cold  heath — Such 
as  have  felt  the  pang  of  returning  to 
an  abode,  when  all  is  as  it  was — ex- 
cept— that  the  light  of  life  is  extin- 
guished— the  jewel  gone — the  shrine 
left  desolate. 

But  at  last  poor  old  Jenny  came 
hurrying  out  at  the  sound  of  the  cart- 
wheels, with  her  humble  welcome,  and 
wonderment  at  his  late  return,  and 
offers  of  assistance  in  unharnessing 
Dobbin,  that  her  master  might  tl.'e 
sooner  con)e  in  and  warm  himself. 
Her  well-meant  kindness  was  rather 
gruflly  declined,  so  she  was  fain  to 
retreat  within  doors,  and  leave 
"  Master,"  as  she  muttered  to  her- 
self, in  not  the  best  of  humours,  "  to 
please  himself  his  own  way  ;"'  (the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  by 
the  by,  to  some  folks  in  some  moods,) 
and  when  at  la#t  he  approached  the 
fire-side,  and  she  ventured  a  cautious 
question  as  to  how  he  left  the  dear 
child  ?  she  was  snapt  off  with  an  in- 
junction to  mind  her  own  business, 
and  not  trouble  him  wi\h  foolish  ques- 
tions. So,  having  set  down  his  sup- 
per on   the  small  table  already  pre- 
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pared  with  its  clean  white  cloth,  and  hearts,  but  perhaps  not  fully  conceiv- 

partaken    of  the    meal    in    unsocial  ed  by  any. 

silence,  she  was  dismissed  to  her  own  It  would  be  hard  to   say    whether 

hovel,  with  an   intimation    that   An-  the  ensuing  Saturday   was   more   ea- 

drew    would    himself  put   away   the  gerly  looked  forward  to  byfatlieror 

fragments  of  the  repast,  and  had  no  son.     Certain   it    is,    that    when  the 

need    of    her    further    services  that  morning  of  that  day  arrived,  Andrew 

night.  was  in  no  less  haste  to  begone,  than 

What  were  Andrew  Cleaves's  spe-  when  he  had  harnessed  old   Dobbin 

cial    reasons   for   ridding  himself  so  to   the   cart  so    expeditiously  on  the 

impatiently  of  old  Jenny's  company  preceding   Monday.     But    when    he 

that  evening,  and  what  were  his  cogi-    reached  C ,  it  was  still  too  early 

tations  after  he  had  locked  her  out,  to  call  for  his  boy,  for  Andrew,  with 
and  himself  in,  and  resumed  his  for-  all  his  impatience,  would  not  on  any 
mer  station  by  the  hearth  and  the  account  have  anticipated  the  precise 
little  suppei  table,  we  cannot  exactly  moment  when  the  half-holiday  corn- 
ascertain,  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  menced — so  he  trafficked  away  the 
they  differed  widely  from  those  feel-  intervening  time  at  his  diflerent 
ings  of  snug  satisfacti(m,  with  which,  places  of  call,  and  drew  up  the  cart 
after  the  old  lady  had  set  by  him  his  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Jerk's  Academy, 
pipe  and  his  snudl  glass  of  ale,  he  just  as  the  "young  gentlemen"'  had 
had  been  wont  to  lock  her  civilly  risen  from  their  Saturday's  commons 
out,  and  re-seat  himself  in  his  com-  of  scrap-pic  and  stick-jaw — certain 
fortable  corner,  with  the  sweet  con-  savoury  preparations  not  enumerated 
sciou»ness,  that  his  child  was  sleep-  in  the  catalogue  of  that  scientilic  pro- 
ing  peacefully  in  the  little  adjoining  fessor,  Monsieur  Ude,  or  perhaps  re- 
chamber,  and  that  he  should  himself  commended  by  the  late  Dr.  Kittlii- 
lie  down  to  rest  on  the  same  bed,  ner,  but  quite  fauiiliar  to  the  p  date 
when  the  cuckoo  flung  open  his  sniall  of  provincial  schoolboys.  Little  Jo- 
door  in  the  old  Dutch  clock,  and  siah,  having  just  risen  from  the  afore- 
warned  him  it  was  time  to  retire.  said    hanqiiet,   came    running   to   the 

Very  different  must  have  been  his  door  at  tin.'  sound  of  the  cart-wheels, 

cogitations    ilie    niiilit    he    dismissed  chokinaf  with   joy,  and  the  last  huge 

poor  Jenny  so  impaiieiuly — for  when  mouthful  of  tenacious  compound.   In 

the  cuckoo  warned,  lu;  still  sal  on  un-  a  moment   he  was  up   in    his  father's 

heeding,   wiih    his    arms    folded,   his  arms,  and  hugeitig  him  so  tight  round 

eyes  fixed  on  the  cold  fireless  hearth,  the  neck,  that   Andrew    was  fain    to 

where   no   spark    had   glimmered  for  cry  out, 

the  last  half  hour — the  pipe  unlit,  and  ''  Well,  well,  my  man  !  but  vou'll 
the  small  glass  of  ale  still  untasted.  not  throttle  your  old  dad,  will  ye  ? 
But  when  the  hour  actually  struck,  Have  you  been  a  good  bov,  Joey  ?" 
it  aroused  hitn  from  his  comfortless  Joey  answered  with  a  second  huf^, 
abstraction  ;  and  starting  and  shiv-  and  the  usher,  who  stood  smirking  at 
ering  with  a  sensation  of  cold  to  the  door,  satisfactorily  certified  the 
which  he  had  been  till  then  insensi-  same  ;  so  the  boy  was  sent  to  wash 
ble,  he  hastily  swallowed  down  his  his  greasy  face  and  hands,  and  fetch 
temperate  draught,  and  taking  up  the  his  hat  and  little  bundle  of  Sunday 
end  of  the  candle,  now  flaring  in  its  clothes,  and  then  his  father  lifted  him 
socket,  and  moving  with  the  noise-  up  into  the  cart,  and  turning  old 
less  stealthy  step  acquired  by  long  Dobbin,  and  giving  him  the  sign  of 
habits  of  carefulness  for  the  slumbers  departure,  a  bright  cherup  and  a  pro- 
of his   little    bed-fellow,   he  entered  pelling  stamp,  in  a  few  minutes  they 

his  now  solitary   chamber,   atid   shut    were   fairly   out   of  C ,  and    on 

himself  within  it — and  what  were  his  their  glad  way  to  the  cottage.      What 

thoughts  that  night,  his  leelings,  and  were  the  boy's  acclamations  of  de- 

his  prayers,  may  be  guessed  by  some  light  at  the  first  sight  of  its  curling 
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smoke,  and  dark  brown  tlintch — and 
how,  in  spite  of  all  Andrew's  en- 
deavours to  set  liim  right,  he  persist- 
ed in  miscalculating  time  and  space 
— and  how  often  he  fidgeted  up  and 
down  on  the  seat — and  i)ovv  he  took 
a  heap  of  chalk  in  a  distant  field  for 
the  grey  colt — and  a  flannel  petticoat 
hung  out  to  dry,  for  old  Jenny  in 
propria  persona — and  how  his  father 
went  on  pointing  out  the  folly  and 
unprofitableness  of  such  crude  guess- 
es and  rash  assertions  ;  and  how  the 
boy  went  on  making  them  thick  and 
threefold — those  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
conceive  who  have  ever  accompa- 
nied a  lively  urchin  to  his  own  home, 
on  his  first  return  after  his  first  week's 
schooling. 

Tkei/  may  also  picture  to  them- 
selves the  actual  arrival — little  Joey 
actually  at  home  again — smothering 
old  Jenny  with  kisses — squeezing  the 
cat  to  a  thread-paper — scampering 
down  the  garden  to  see  if  his  beans 
were  come  up — unhitching  his  hoop 
from  the  nail,  and  flinging  it  away, 
to  run  and  see  whether  the  grey  colt 
was  in  the  home  croft — scrambling 
upon  the  back  of  his  unbroken  fa- 
vourite, and  racing  round  the  field, 
holding  on  by  his  mane,  not  a  jot  the 
worse — as  a  finale — for  being  pitch- 
ed right  into  the  privet  hedge,  from 
whence,  half  rolling,  half  scrambling 
out  into  the  garden,  he  came  crawl- 
ing u|)  the  gravel  walk  on  all  fours, 
with  that  characteristic  disregard  of 
seriousness  and  propriety,  which  had 
so  early  evinced  itself,  in  despite  of 
his  father's  solemn  admonitions  and 
decorous  example.  Fortunately,  on 
the  present  occasion,  Andrew  was 
absent  unharnessing  the  mare,  and 
there  was  nothing  new  to  Jenny  in 
the  uncouth  performance.  When 
the  first  ebullition  of  joy  had  subsid- 
ed, (or  rather  when  the  animal  spir- 
its were  sobered  by  actual  exhaus- 
tion,) Josiali  was  well  content  to  sit 
on  his  little  stool  beside  his  father, 
close  by  the  bright  warm  hearth, 
while  Jenny  lit  the  candle,  and  set 
on  the  kettle,  and  brought  out  the 
cups  and  saucers,  and  Josiah's  own 
basin,  full  of  the  red  cow's  milk,  set 


by  for  him  at  that  evening's  milking, 
and  the  hot  oat-cake,  piepared  for 
his  especial  regale.  Then  came  the 
time  for  question  and  answer,  and 
the  father  made  minute  inquiry  into 
all  school  particulars,  and  his  brow 
contracted  a  little,  when  Joey  con- 
fessed that  his  three  sixpences  were 
gone  ;  yea,  melted  away,  expended 
to  the  last  fraction ;  yet  how,  he 
could  by  no  means  explain  even  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  though  he  count- 
ed over  and  over  again,  upon  his  lit- 
tle fat  fingers,  sundry  purchases  of 
pies,  crabs,  gingerbread,  marbles, 
and  pennyworths  of  brown  sugar; 
the  enumeration  whereof  by  no 
means  tended  to  unknit  the  puckers 
in  his  father's  brow,  who,  for  that 
time,  however,  contented  himself 
with  a  short  lecture  on  prodigal  ex- 
penditure. But  Joey's  bosom  la- 
boured with  matter  more  important, 
and  his  little  heart  swelled  indignant- 
ly, as,  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  bro- 
ken voice,  he  began  to  recount  a 
long  list  of  the  insidts  and  mortifica- 
tions to  which  he  had  been  subject- 
ed. He  had  been  the  butt  of  the 
whole  school,  twirled  about  like  a 
te-totum  ;  while  one  pretended  to 
admire  the  f  ishion  of  his  clothes,  and 
another  asked  if  they  were  made  by 
Adam's  tailor  ;  and  a  third,  if  his  hat 
had  belonged  to  his  great-grandfa- 
ther; and  with  that,  clapping  it  on 
the  crown,  till  his  little  face  was  bu- 
ried therein,  and  the  broad  brim 
rested  on  his  shoulders,  they  called 
him  little  Amminadab,  and  bandying 
him  about  thus  blindfold  from  one  to 
the  other,  bade  him  complain  to  his 
dad,  old  "  Praise-God-barebones  ;" 
and  then  the  poor  little  boy  reveal- 
ed to  the  indignant  eyes  of  his  father 
and  Jenny,  an  awful  fracture,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  these  mischievous 
sports,  had  nearly  dissevered  one  of 
his  long  coat  flaps,  though  the  maid 
of  the  house  had  hastily  tacked  up 
the  rent  when  his  father  called  for 
him.  Darker  and  darker  Andrew's 
countenance  had  waxed,  as  he  listen- 
ed to  the  detail  of  these  atrocities. 
Fearful  was  the  contraction  of  his 
brow,  the  dilation  of  his  nostril,  and 
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the  compression  of  his  thin  straight 
iips,  when  Joey,  with  an  appreljco- 
sivc  side-glance  and  a  suppressed 
tone  of  horror,  pronounced  the  op- 
probrious cognomen  which  had  been 
so  irreverently  applied  to  his  own 
sacred  person  ;  and  by  the  time  all 
was  unfolded,  he  had  well  nigh  made 
up  his  mind  that  his  son  should  re- 
turn no  more  to  the  companionship 
of  such  daring  reprobates  ;  but  An- 
drew Cleaves  was  seldom  guilty 
of  hasty  decision;  and  when  his  dis- 
pleasure had  liad  time  to  cool,  and 
he  found  reason  to  be  satisfied  on 
the  whole  with  Joey's  further  report 
of  school  progress,  he  thouglit  it  ex- 
pedient to  gulp  down  the  un[)alata- 
ble  part  of  the  narration,  and  to  re- 
conduct his  son  to  the  Rev.  ]Mr, 
Jerk's  academy  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Sabbath  holiday. 

That  Sabbath  had  passed  like  all 
former  ones  at  the  cottage,  undistin- 
guished by  any  additional  gleam  of 
cheerfulness  or  innocent  recreation; 
and  by  the  time  it  was  half  over, 
Joey  began  to  think  of  the  morrow, 
and  his  return  to  school,  with  less 
repugnance  than  on  the  preceding 
evening.  When  Monday  came,  in- 
deed, home  was  horne  again  ;  and 
when  the  cart  was  ready,  Joey  as- 
cended it  rather  dejectedly,  consol- 
ing himself,  however,  with  the 
thought,  that  Saturday  would  come 
round  again  in  five  days.  Joey's 
calculations  W(M'e  correct  for  once — 
Saturday  came  in  five  days,  and  he 
was  fetched  home  again,  and  again 
returned  rapturously  to  all  its  de- 
lights; and  this  time  he  had  no 
grievance  to  relate  ;  no,  not  though 
his  broad-brimmed  beaver  had  been 
clipped  to  a  porringer,  and  his  whole 
raiment  exhibited  such  woeful  dilapi- 
dation, as  to  set  at  nought  all  Jenny's 
repairing  ingenuity,  for  both  coat- 
flaps  were  gone — annihilated — ir- 
remediably abstracted — having  been 
(as  strongly  indicated  by  certain  sus- 
picious appearances)  actually  singed 
off  from  the  dishonoured  garment, 
Siill,  in  spile  of  Jenny's  dismay,  and 
his  father's  indignation,  Joey  per- 
sisted that  all  was  well  :  that  he  was 
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now  "  very  good  friends  with  bla 
school-fellows  ;  that  they  were  only 
very  funny  fellows  ;  and  if  they  Aarf 
burnt  off  his  coat-tails,  a  jacket  was 
much  more  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient, especially  for  playing  at  leap- 
frog." 

In  short,  so  perversely  resigned 
was  IMasler  Joey  to  the  docking 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  his 
"  good  grey  frieze,"  that  it  might 
haVe  been  shrewdly  inferred  he  had 
had  aiiand  in  the  operation.  Happily 
for  him,  no  such  suspicion  insinuated 
itself  into  his  father's  mind,  who 
was,  however,  highly  scandalized  at 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  carried 
into  effect  his  detern>ination  of  lay- 
ing it  before  the  Rev.  IMr,  Jerk,  when 
Josiah  returned  to  school.  A  con- 
ference vvith  that  gentleman  had, 
however,  the  effect,  not  only  of  pre- 
vailing on  Andrew  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  illegal  curtailment  of  his 
son's  week-day  garb,  but  to  permit 
the  whole  suit,  as  well  as  that  set 
apart  for  Sundays,  to  be  so  far  mod- 
ernized as  no  longer  to  subject  the 
boy  to  the  practical  jokes  of  his  mis- 
chievous companions. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Andrew 
Cleaves  if  his  parental  disquietude 
had  been  excited  by  no  causes  more 
serious  than  the  aforementioned : 
But,  alas  !  innumerable  vexations 
sprang  up  to  embitter  that  weekly 
reunion  with  his  child,  at  first  so  de- 
lightful to  both  parties.  Every  suc- 
ceeding Saturday  diminished  Joey's 
eagerness  to  return  to  his  home,  his 
former  pleasures,  and  his  dumb  fa- 
vorites. Every  succeeding  Sunday 
beneath  the  paternal  roof,  hung 
heavier  upon  him  than  the  former  ; 
and  as  his  impatience  increased,  his 
weariness  became  more  apparent, 
and  the  lessons  of  manly  independ- 
ence he  had  begun  to  learn  among 
his  playfellows,  manifested  their 
fruits  in  such  acts  of  contumacy,  as 
called  down  stern  rebuke,  and  some- 
times severe  chastisement,  from  the 
hitherto  indulgent  father, — though 
Joey  still  stood  too  much  in  awe  of 
the  latter  to  venture  on  very  open 
rebelliou.     So  he  became  sullen, add 
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silent,  and  incommuuicative ;  and 
the  unfortunate  result  of  tlie  father's 
undue  severity,  was  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  the  hitherto  tlioughtless 
and  frank-tempered  boy,  the  expe- 
diency of  keeping  to  himself  those 
idle  frolics  and  venial  trespasses, 
which,  on  his  return  from  school,  had 
been  boasted  of,  and  confessed  with 
an  innocent  confidence,  it  should 
have  been  Andrew's  care  to  confirm 
and  encourage.  But  Andrew,  with 
all  his  fancied  wisdom,  was  profound- 
ly ignorant  of  the  milder  arts  of 
training;  and  it  was  really  on  Scrip- 
ture principles,  erroneously  applied, 
that  as  the  boy  grew  older,  ho  thought 
it  his  duty  to  treat  him  with  increas- 
ed severity,  and  to  rebuke,  with  un- 
compron)isiiig  sternness,  those  venial 
lapses,  which,  when  candidly  con- 
fessed, should  have  been  commented 
on  with  lenient  gentleness.  Very 
soon  Josiah  learnt  to  anticipate  the 
Sabbath  holiday  as  a  weekly  penance, 
and  ample  amends  did  he  make  him- 
self for  its  dulness  and  restraint,  when 
he  found  himself  once  more  among 
his  merry  mates  in  the  school  play- 
ground ;  and  \ery  soon  Joey  was 
noted  for  the  most  daring  spirit  of 
the  whole  riotous  assemblage — "  Up 
to  everything" — The  leader  of  all 
conspiracies — the  foremost  in  all 
miscliief — the  most  enterprising  in 
all  dangers — and,  what  was  more  re- 
markable, the  readiest  and  most  in- 
genious at  equivocations,  inventions, 
and  even  unblushing  f.ilsehood,  in 
cases  ol  suspicion  or  detection.  But 
as  he  became  more  knowing  in  all 
evil  experience,  his  home  deportment 
gradually  manifested  such  an  altera- 
tion as  rejoiced  the  heart,  and,  at 
length,  excited  the  highest  hopes,  of 
the  credulous  parent,  whose  boasted 
penetration  failed  him  in  detecting 
even  the  earliest  artitices  of  infant 
cunning. 

Joey's  natural  shrewdness  soon 
found  out  the  vulnerable  points  of 
his  father's  character  ;  and  that  by 
affeciing  to  copy  his  serious  carriage 
and  seuieutious  speech,  and  now  and 
then  bringing  homo  a  new  Psalm 
tune,  or  quoting  a  Scripture  text,  or 


relating,  with  well-feigned  abhor- 
rence, some  anecdote  of  a  reprobate 
schoolfellow — or  pleading  his  want 
of  some  usefid  book,  the  old  man 
was  even  prevailed  on  to  undraw  the 
strings  of  his  canvass  bag  ;  and  the 
young  hypocrite's  glee  at  obtaining 
substantial  proof  of  his  ingenuity, 
was  enhanced  by  his  public  triumph, 
when  he  rehearsed,  in  the  circle  of 
his  thoughtless  schoolmates,  the 
"  capital  acting"  with  which  he  had 
"  come  over  the  old  gentleman." 

In  short.  Master  Joey's  proficiency 
in  these  thriving  arts  was  such  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  older 
head,  and  the  pupil  of  a  more  fash- 
ionable establishment  ;  and  as  his 
attainments  in  the  ostensible  branch- 
es of  his  education  really  kept  pace 
with  his  supernumerary  accomplish- 
ments, all  went  on  seemingly  as  well 
as  heart  could  wish  ;  and  Andrew's 
ambitious  views  for  his  son's  future 
advancen)ent  took  firm  root  in  the 
ground-work  of  these  fair  appear- 
ances. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  not  a  man  to 
lay  down  plans  with  reservations — 
to  make  |)rovident  allowance  for  un- 
foreseen circumstances — or  to  leave 
much  to  Providence.  Neither  did 
he  ever  decide  in  haste  ;  but  having 
once  come  to  a  deterujination,  it  was 
seldom  qualified  with  the  mental  pro- 
viso— "  If  it  please  God." 

So  well  considered,  so  fully  ma- 
tured, and  so  irrevocably  fixed,  were 
his  parental  plans. 

Though  still  abiding  in  his  father's 
humble  cottage,  and  (comparatively 
with  many  of  his  neighbours)  farm- 
ing in  a  small  way,  Andrew  Cleaves 
had  contrived  to  scrape  together  a 
sum  of  money,  on  which  many  a 
more  dashing  spirit  would  have  set 
up  a  one-horse  chay,  taken  out  a 
shooting  license,  and  drank  his  bot- 
tle of  port  daily.  I3ut  our  farmer's 
ambition  aimed  at  more  remote 
objects.  His  savings  were  snugly 
deposited    in     a     Banking-iiouse    at 

C ;    where,    however,  they    by 

no  means  lay  in  unprofitable  securi- 
ty; and  on  certain  considerations  ar- 
ranged among  the  parlies  concerned, 
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certain  engagements  had  been  enter- 
ed into,  that,  at  a  competent  age,  the 
young  Josiah  should  be  received  as 
a  clerk  in  the  estabh'shment  ;  and 
from  that  office  be  furtiier  advanced, 
as  after  circumstances  should  war- 
rant. Andrew  uttered  not  a  word 
of  these  projects  to  any  human  being, 
but  he  brooded  over  them  in  his  own 
heart,  till  the  grand  object  seemed 
so  secure  of  attainment — so  built  up 


by  prudence,  and  foresight,  »nd  cal- 
culation, as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  time,  and 
change,  and  even  of  death  ilself. 
Poor  man  !  And  yet  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  liie  vanity  of  worldly 
things,  and  the  snares  of  riches  and 
honours,  were  ever  in  his  talk,  and 
in  his  mortified  seriousness  of  aspect. 
(Continued  in  the  next  number.) 


PANTOMIME. 

E  that  says  he  does  not  like  a  borrowed  them,  they  consisted  of  a 
pantomime,  either  says  what  run  of  jokes  upon  the  provincial  pe- 
he  does  not  think,  or  is  not  so  wise  culiarities  of  their  countrymen.  Har- 
as he  fancies  himself.  He  should  lequin,  with  his  giddy  vivacity,  was 
grow  young  again,  and  get  wiser,  the  representative  of  the  inhabitant 
"  The  child,"  as  the  poet  says,  "  is  of  one  state.  Pantaloon,  of  the  im- 
father  to  the  man  ;"  and  in  this  in-  becile  carefulness  of  another.  The 
stance,  he  has  a  very  degenerate  Clown,  of  the  sensual,  macaroni-eat- 
offspring.  Yes  :  John  Tomkins,  ing  Neapolitan,  with  his  instinct  for 
aged  thirty-five,  and  imt  liking  panto-  eschewing  danger  ;  and  Columbine, 
mimes,  is  a  very  unpromising  little  Harlequiirs  mistress,  was  the  type, 
boy.  Consider,  Tomkins,  you  have  not  indeed  of  the  outward  woman, 
still  a  serious  regard  for  pudding,  and  (for  the  young  ladies  were  too  re- 
are  ambitious  of  being  thought  clever,  strained  in  that  matter,)  but  of  the 
Well,  there  is  the  Clown  who  will  inner  girl  of  all  the  lasses  in  Italy, — 
sympathize  with  you  in  dumplings  ;  the  tender,  fluttering  heart, — the  lit- 
and  not  to  see  into  the  cleverness  of  tie  dove  (colomhini,)  ready  to  take 
Harlequin's  quips  and  metamor-  flight  with  tlie  first  lover,  and  to  pay 
phoses  is  to  want  a  perception  which  off*  old  scores  with  the  gout  and  the 
other  little  boys  have  by  nature,  jealousy,  that  had  hitherto  kept  it  in 
Not  to  like  pantomimes,  is  not  to  durance, 
like  animal  spirits  ;  it  is  not  to  like  The   reader   has   only  to  transfer 


motion ;  not  to  like  love ;  not  to 
like  a  jest  upon  dulness  and  formali- 
ty ;  not  to  smoke  one's  uncle  ;  not 
to  like,  or  see,  a  thump  in  the  face  ; 
not  to  laugh  ;  not  to  fancy  ;  not  to 
like   a    holiday  ;   not    to    know    the 


the  character  to  those  of  his  own 
countrymen,  to  have  a  lively  sense 
of  the  efl'cct  which  these  national 
pictures  must  hive  had  in  Italy. 
Imagine  Harlequin  a  gallant  adven- 
turer, from  some    particular    part   of 


pleasure  of  setting  up  at  Christmas  ;  the  empire,   full   of  life   and   fancy, 

not  to   sympathize   with   one's  chil-  sticking    at     no     obstacles,    leaping 

drcn  ;   not  to  remember  that  we  have  gates   and   windows,  hitting  off"  a  sa- 

been    children  ourselves  ;     nor    that  tire   at  every   turn,   and    converting 

we  shall  grow  old,  and  be  as  gouty  as  the     very    scrapes    he    gets    in,  to 

Pantaloon,  if  we  are  not  as  wise  and  matters  of  jest    and   triumph.    The 

as  active  as  they.  old  gentleman  that  pursues  him  is  a 

Not  wishing  to  be  dry  on  so  pleas-  miser  from  some  manufacturing  town, 


ant  a  subject,  we  shaU  waive  the 
learning  that  is  in  us  on  the  ori- 
gin of  these  popular  enlertaiimients 


whose  ward  he  has  run  away  with. 
The  Clown  is  a  London  cockney, 
with  a   prodigious   eye    for   his  fiwn 


It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  (hat    comfort  and  muffins, — a  Lord  May- 
among  the  Italians,  from   whom   w©    or's  Fool,  who   loved   "every   thing 
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that  was  good  ;"  and  Columbine  is 
the  boarding-school  girl,  ripe  for 
running  away  with,  and  making  a 
dance  of  it  all  the  way  from  Chelsea 
to  Gretna  Green. 

Pantomime  is  the  only  upholder 
of  comedy,  when  there  is  nothing 
flse  to  show  for  it.  It  is  tiie  satirist 
or  caricaturist  of  the  times,  ridiculing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  hais  and  fuuJs, 
the  growth  of  aldermen,  or  of  top- 
knots, the  pretences  of  quackery  ; 
and  watching  innovations  of  all  sorts, 
lest  change  should  be  too  hasty. 
But  this  view  of  it  is  only  fur  the 
older  boys.  For  us,  who,  upon  the 
strength  of  our  sympathy,  boast  of 
being  among  the  young  ones,  its  life, 
its  motion,  its  animal  spirits,  are  the 
thing.  We  sit  among  the  shining 
faces  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  fancy 
ourselves  now  enjoying  it.  What 
whim  !  what  fancy !  what  eternal 
movement.  The  performers  are  like 
the  blood  in  one's  veins,  never  still  ; 
and  the  music  runs  with  equal  viva- 
city through  the  whole  s[)ectacle, 
like  the  pattern  of  a  watered  ribbon. 
In  comes  Harlequin,  demi-masked, 
party-coloured,  nimble-toed,  lithe, 
agile  ;  bending  himself  now  this  way, 
now  that;  bridling  up  like  a  pigeon  : 
lipping  out  his  toe  like  a  dancer  : 
then  taking  a  fantastic  skip;  then 
standing  ready  at  all  points,  and  at 
right  angles  with  his  omnipotent 
lath-sword,  the  emblem  of  the  con- 
verting power  of  fancy  and  light- 
heartedness.  Giddy  as  we  think 
him,  he  is  resolved  to  show  us  that 
his  head  can  bear  more  giddiness 
than  we  fancy,  and  lo  !  beginning 
with  it  by  degrees,  he  whirls  it  round 
into  a  very  spin,  with  no  more  re- 
morse than  if  it  were  a  button. 
Then  he  draws  his  sword,  slaps  his 
enemy,  who  has  just  come  upon  him, 
into  a  settee ;  and  springing  upon 
him,  dashes  tlirough  the  window  like 
a  swallow.  Let  us  hope  that  Colum- 
bine and  the  high  road  are  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  he  is  already  a 
mile  on  the  road  to  Gretna :  for — 

Here  comes  Pantaloon  with  his 
stupid  servant ;  not  the  Clown,  but 
a  proper  grave  blockhead,  lo  keep 


him  in  heart  with  himself.  What  a 
hobbling  old  rascal  it  is  !  How  void 
of  any  handsome  infirmity  !  His  very 
gout  is  owing  to  his  having  lived 
upon  two-pence  farthing.  INot  find- 
ing Plarleqnin  and  Columbine,  he 
sends  his  servant  to  look  on  the  fur-i 
thcr  part  of  the  house,  while  he  hob- 
bles back  to  see  what  has  become  of 
that  lazy  fellow  the  Clown. 

He,  the  cunning  rogue,  who  has 
been  watching  mid-way,  and  now 
sees  the  coast  clear,  enters  in  front, 
— round-faced,  goggle-eyed,  knock- 
kneed,  but  agile  to  a  degree  of  the 
dislocated,  with  a  great  smear  from 
his  mouth,  and  a  cap  on  his  head, 
half  fool's  and  half  cook's.  Com- 
mend him  to  the  dinner  that  he  sees 
on  table,  and  that  was  laid  for  Harle- 
quin and  his  mistress.  JNIerry  be 
their  hearts  :  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things;  and  wh.le  they  dance  through 
a  dozen  inns  to  their  hearts'  content, 
he  will  eat  a  Sussex  dumpling  or  so. 
Down  he  sits,  making  himself  a  luxu- 
rious seat,  and  inviting  himself  with 
as  many  ceremonies  as  if  he  had  the 
whole  day  before  him  :  but  when 
he  once  begins,  he  seems  as  if  he 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The 
dumpling  vanishes  at  a  cram  : — the 
sausages  are  abolished  : — down  go  a 
dozen  yards  of  macaroni  :  and  he  is 
in  the  act  of  paying  his  duties  to  a 
gallon  of  rum,  when  in  come  Panta- 
loon and  his  servant  at  opposite 
doors,  both  in  search  of  the  glutton, 
both  furious,  and  both  resolved  to 
pounce  on  the  rascal  headlong. 
They  rush  forward  accordingly  ;  he 
slips  from  between  with  a  "  Hallo,  I 
say  ;"  and  the  two  poor  devils  dash 
their  heads  against  one  another,  like 
rams.  They  rebound  fainting  asunder 
to  the  stage-doors  :  while  the  clown, 
laughing  with  all  his  shoulders,  nods 
a  health  to  each,  and  finishes  his 
draught.  He  then  holds  a  gallon 
cask  or  a  snuflT-box  to  each  of  their 
noses,  to  bring  them  to ;  and  while 
they  are  sneezing  and  tearing  their 
souls  out,  jogs  off  at  his  leisure. 

Ah — here  he  is  again  on  his  road, 
Harlequin  with  his  lass,  fifty  miles 
advanced  in  an  hour,  and  caring  no- 
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thing  for  his  pursuers,  though  they  Everything  in  it  keeps  moving; 
have  taken  the  steam-coach.  Now  there  is  no  more  cessation  than  there 
the  lovers  dine  indeed  ;  and  having  is  in  nature  ;  and  though  we  mav 
had  no  motion  to  signify,  join  in  a  endeavour  to  fix  our  attention  upon 
dance.  Here  CoUimbine  shines  as  one  mover  or  set  of  movers  at  a 
she  ought  to  do.  The  little  slender,  time,  we  are  conscious  that  all  are 
but  plump  rogue  !  How  she  winds  it  going  on.  The  Clown,  though  we 
hither  and  thither  with  her  trim  waist,  do  not  see  him,  is  jnarrino;  some- 
and  her  waxen  arms  !  now  with  where — Pantaloon  and  his  servant, 
hand  against  her  side,  tripping  it  with  like  Saturn  and  his  ring,  are  still 
no  immodest  insolence  in  a  horn-  careering  it  behind  their  Mercury 
pipe  ;  now  undidating  it  in  a  waltz;  and  Venus;  and  when  Harlequin  and 
or  ''  caracoling"  it,  as  Sir  Thomas  Columbine  come  in,  do  we  fancy 
Urquhart  would  say,  in  the  saltatary  they  have  been  resting  behind  the 
style  of  the  opera — but  always  Co-  scenes?  The  notion!  look  at  them  : 
lumbine  ;  always  the  little  dove  who  they  are  evidently  in  full  career  ; 
is  to  be  protected;  something  less  they  have  been,  as  well  as  are,  danc- 
than  the  opera-dancer,  and  greater  ;  ing  ;  and  the  music,  which  never 
more  unconscious,  yet  not  so;  and  ceases  whether  they  are  visible  or 
ready  to  stretch  her  gauze  wings  for  not,  tells  us  as  much, 
a  flight,  the  moment  Riches  would  Let  readers,  of  a  solemn  turn  of 
tear  her  from  Love.  mistake,  disagree  with  us  if  they 
But  these  introductions  of  the  please,  provided  they  are  ill  hu- 
characters  by  themselves  do  not  give  moured.  The  erroneous,  of  a  better 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  great  pervad-  nature,  we  are  interested  in  ;  having 
ing  spirit  of  the  pantomime  ;  which  known  what  it  is  to  err  like  them. 
is  motion  ;  motion  for  ever,  and  mo-  These  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  out  of 
tion  all  at  once.  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant,  modesty,  (sometimes  out  of  a  par- 
vvho  saw  everything  in  anything,  and  donable  vanity  in  wishing  to  be  es- 
needed  nothing  but  the  taking  a  word  teemed;)  and  in  the  case  before  us, 
to  pieces  to  prove  that  his  boots  they  will  sin  against  the  natural  can- 
and  the  constellation  Bootes  were  dor  of  their  hearts  by  condemning  an 
the  same  thing,  would  have  recognis-  entertainment  they  enjoy,  because 
ed  in  the  word  pantomime  the  An-  they  think  it  a  mark  of  sense.  Let 
glo-antediluvian  compound  a  pant-  those  know  themselves  to  be  wiser 
o' -mimes ;  that  is  to  sa}',  a  set  of  than  those  who  are  really  of  that 
mimes  or  mimics,  all  panting  togeth-  o[)inion.  There  is  nothing  wiser 
er.  Or  he  would  have  detected  the  than  a  cheerful  pulse,  and  all  inno- 
obvious  Anglo-Greek  meaning  of  a  cent  things  which  tend  to  keep  it  so, 
set  of  mimes  expressing  pan,  or  eve-  The  crabbedest  philosopher  that  ever 
rything,  by  means  of  the  toe, — pan-  lived,  (^if  he  was  a  philosopher,  and 
toe-mime.  Be  this  as  it  may,  panto-  crabbed  against  his  will,)  would  have 
mime  is  certainly  a  lively  represen-  given  thousands  to  feel  as  they  do  : 
talion  of  the  vital  principle  of  all  and  would  have  known  that  it  re- 
things,  from  the  dance  of  the  planets  dounded  to  his  honour  and  not  to  his 
down  to  that  of  Damon   and  Phillis.  disgrace,  to  own  it. 
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THE    bachelor's    CHRISTMAS. 


i^HRISTMAS  is  come  and  gone,  truth  which  eleven  years  of  absolute 
^-^  and  I  am  again  alone  !  That  it  solitude  have  taught  me  too  often  to 
is  not   good   for  man   to  be  so,  is  a    feel,  though  it  is  chiefly  at  this  period 

*  See  page  452,  Tol.  VIII. 
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that  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  finds 
vent  in  thought,  if  not  in  words.  It 
is  not  in  spring:,  when  the  woods  are 
vocal,  and  tlie  fields  instinct  with 
life; — it  is  not  in  summer,  when  a 
contemplative  mind  finds  "  tongues 
in  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything;" — still  less 
amid  the  sober  stillness  of  autumn 
— the  year's  gray  twilight,  when  man 
holds  communings  with  his  spirit,  too 
deep  and  awful  to  be  shared  with  his 
nearest  and  dearest, — that  the  burden 
of  solitude  becomes  oppressive.  No! 
it  is  when,  after  partaking  in  the  re- 
fined, the  social,  or  the  domestic  joys 
of  those,  among  whose  firesides  cus- 
tom and  consanguinity  have  divided 
my  holidays,  I  return  to  the  cheer- 
less meal  and  silent  vigil  of  my  own 
bachelor  home. 

And  yet  it  is  a  beloved  home, — 
hallowed  by  fond  recollections,  and 
rich  in  present  enjoyments;  endear- 
ed by  the  shelter  it  afforded  to  the 
green  loveliness  of  a  mother's  old 
age,  which  had  nothing  of  age  save 
its  sanctity  ;  hallowed,  as  the  scene 
of  a  transition  which  had  nothing  of 
death  but  the  name  ;  adorned  by  her 
own  exquisite  taste,  and  my  solici- 
tude for  her  cotnfort,  with  a  thousand 
little  refinements  which  h\\  bachelor 
homes  can  boast.  It  is  not  that  I 
would  give  the  roof  that  sheltered 
her  (humble  though  it  be)  for  the 
stateliest  halls  of  the  revellers  I  have 
left, — nor  the  garden  she  planted  for 
*'  a  wilderness"  of  exotics, — nor  the 
little  library  originally  selected  for 
my  Emma,  and  perused  with  my 
mother,  for  the  treasures  of  the  Va- 
tican or  Escurial, — but  simpl}',  that 
man  has  gregarious  and  social  pro- 
pensities, which,  when  awakened  by 
human  intercourse,  leave  a  painful 
void  behind. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since, 
with  blighted  hopes  and  paralysed 
energies,  I  ceased  fruitlessly  to  strug- 
gle in  the  race  of  life,  with  those 
who  had  still  bright  eyes  to  cheer 
them  during  the  contest,  and  a  prize 
before  them  at  the  goal.  The  world 
called  my  retreat  pusillanimous  and 
absurd.     I   deemed    it    providential, 


when  I  found,  that  slender  as  were 
my  resources,  and  humble  as  my 
home,  both  would  contribute  mate- 
rially to  soothe  the  decline  of  my 
mother.  Even  selfishness  might  have 
found  its  account  in  the  compact — 
for  who  can  bind  up  the  immedicable 
wounds  of  the  heart  with  the  skill  or 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother? — one, 
too,  gifted,  far  beyond  the  generality 
of  her  sex,  with  almost  masculine 
strength  of  mind,  tempered  by  more 
than  feminine  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion. She  had  seen  enough  to  be 
an  amusing  companion,  and  suffered 
enough  to  be  an  edifying  one.  There 
was  a  sunshine  of  conscious  integrity 
and  benevolence  about  her,  which  no 
despondence  could  resist ;  and  a 
vigour  of  principle  and  intellect  be- 
fore which  selfishness  and  inutility 
shrunk  abashed.  If  her  increasing 
infirmities  forbade  her  literally  "  go- 
ing about  doing  good,"  there  emanat- 
ed from  her  humble  abode,  as  from 
some  stationary  beacon,  a  ray  of 
Christian  charity  precious  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  hundreds.  She 
had  wisdom  to  advise,  and  influence 
to  promote,  and  experience  to  warn, 
many  a  young  adventurer  on  the 
voyage  of  life ;  and  a  purse,  that, 
like  the  widow's  cruise,  seemed  re- 
plenished by  the  miraculous  blessing 
of  Heaven.  I  never  knew  anyone 
whose  tastes  and  enjoyments  were 
so  delightfully  perennial — "  age  could 
not  wither  tliem,  nor  custom  stale 
their  infinite  variety."  She  loved 
her  friends  with  the  singleness  and 
warmth  of  a  novice  in  the  world. 
She  looked  on  nature  with  a  relish 
as  exquisite,  as  one  who,  having  been 
born  blind,  was  revelling  in  the  luxu- 
ry of  vision  ;  and  she  had  for  litera- 
ture the  enthusiasm  of  fifteen,  with 
the  tact  arising  from  fifty  years'  cul- 
tivation of  a  powerful  mind  ! 

What  did  I  not  owe  her,  when, 
broken-hearted  and  forlorn,  a  second 
time  I  sought  shelter  on  her  maternal 
bosom  !  She  first  soothed  her  way- 
ward child,  by  sharing  his  griefs  ; 
then  weaned  him  from  them  by  her 
bright  example.  She  had  buried 
husband,   sons,   and    daughters,  and 
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stood  in  the  world  lonely,  but  unre- 
pining.  Could  I,  who  had  but  been 
called  on  to  resign  an  uiUasted  good, 
look  on  her,  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted 1 

I  roused  myself  to  the  strife  of 
mutual  kindness  and  good  offices. 
When  1  was  successful,  she  would 
tell  me  I  resembled  my  father  ;  and 
when  her  efforts  triumphed,  I  could 
speak  to  her  of  Emma  as  of  a  daugh- 
ter who  would  have  been  worthy  of 
her.  Surely  there  are  few  human 
ties  so  tender  as  that  which  unites  a 
widowed  mother  to  her  widowed 
son  !  Both  have  known  joys  and 
griefs,  which  the  other  alone  can 
perhaps  adequately  appreciate — both 
have  just  that  surplus  of  chastened 
and  sober  feeling  to  bestow,  which 
the  other  can  afford  in  return. 

Nine  happy,  yes  !  happy  years 
did  we  pass  together ;  yet,  when 
called  to  resign  her,  with  all  her 
affections  unchilled,  and  her  faculties 
unimpaired,  and  her  talents  undim- 
med  by  decay,  1  gathered  from  these 
very  circumstances  the  strength  re- 
quisite to  support  the  trial,  for  where 
could  1  have  found  that  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  see  her  the  gradual 
prey  of  imbecility  and  decay?  It 
j)leased  Heaven  to  spare  us  both  the 
infliction.  In  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture, 
"  she  fell  asleep"' — and  her  waking 
was  doubtless  with  God  ! 

For  a  period  of  perhaps  more  than 
forty  years — excluding  the  brief  fe- 
verish ten  passed  in  the  vortex  of  the 
busy  world — my  25ih  of  December 
had  occasionally  been  passed  under 
the  same  hospitable  roof.  When 
first  its  Christmas  pies  and  Christnias 
gambols  awakened  my  childish  anti- 
cipations, they  were  blended  with 
vague  and  groundless  fears  ot  a 
stately  and  somewhat  awful  lady, 
whom  the  sense  of  iier  being  my  mo- 
ther's bosom-friend,  could  not  en- 
tirely divest  of  terror  in  the  eyes  of 
childhood. 

She  was  one  whose  tall  majestic 
form  and  penetrating  eye  did  but 
reflect  the  energies  within;  and  if 
full-grown  folly   and  titled  insignifi- 


cance withered  under  her  glance,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  childhood 
cowered  before  it.  It  was  not  as 
now,  when  the  presence  of  parents 
only  animites  and  emboldens  the 
revels  of  their  emancipated  chddren. 
Duty  is  a  word  grown  obsolete — 
whether  happily  or  not,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Love,  in  those  days,  was 
shrouded  and  almost  stifled  under  a 
cold  exterior  veil  of  duty.  Circum- 
stances had,  perhaps,  given  added 
stateliness  to  Lady  Mary's  deport- 
ment, and  assumed  sternness  to  her 
rule  ;  lor,  lefi  early  a  widow  with  a 
numerous  progeny,  she  had  to  act  a 
father's  and  a  guardian's  part  to  seven 
high-spirited  youths,  amid  whom 
three  lovely  daughters  grew,  half 
unnoticed,  like  violets  in  a  stately 
grove. 

When  I  first  joined  their  festive 
board,  it  was  surrounded  by  all  its 
olive  branches  ; — hardy  adventurers 
already  launched  on  life's  ocean,  and 
returned  to  cheer  the  Christmas  fire 
with  tales  of  wonder  from  sea  and 
land.  The  pale  and  pensive  stu- 
dent, shuddering  as  he  heard,  and 
feeling  that  nature  meant  him  for  a 
man  of  peace  ; — the  rosy  sparkling 
schoolboy,  panting  with  eagerness  to 
share  the  perils,  and  partake  the  joys 
of  active  life; — the  gentle  sisterhood 
of  Graces,  listening  with  rapt  atten- 
tion and  varying  emotions,  legible  on 
each  soft  fair  countenance,  to  the 
soldier's  foray,  and  the  sailor's 
watch  ! — and,  lastly,  infant  urchins 
like  myself,  half  frightened,  hall  en- 
chanted with  what  we  heard,  and 
escaping  from  the  awful  presence  of 
the  elders,  to  re-enact  it  all — and 
play  at  least  at  men. 

No  after  Christmas  fireside  boast- 
ed the  same  rich  family  blessings. 
One  or  other  gallant  boy  was  ever 
absent  and  in  peril ;  and  it  was  the 
silent  tear  that  dimmed  Lady  Mary's 
usually  keen  blue  eye,  as  it  rested  on 
their  vacant  place,  tiiat  first  knit  my 
heart  with  filial  veneration  to  my  mo- 
ther's friend.  Willi  the  necessity, 
too,  for  absolute  despotisuj,  its  fo- 
reign assumption  gradually  wore 
away.     The  elder  ones  became  en- 
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deared  and  prlvilesfed  friends  ;  and 
the  younger,  objpcts  of  solicitude  rath- 
er than  discipline.  More  of  Lidy 
Mary's  leisure  could  be  devoted  to 
her  fair  daughters,  and  towards  them 
sternness  would  hive  been  as  inmos- 
sihle  as  misplaced.  The  anxious 
struggle  occasioned  by  an  encumber- 
ed property  gave  place  to  dearly- 
earned  ease  and  affluence  ;  and  the 
mother  reposed  upon  her  laurels, 
amid  filial  gratitude,  and  public  ven- 
eration. 

I  went  to  school  and  college. 
Once  only,  during  tliat  busy  period, 
did  I  Christmas  at  Dunbarrow.  It 
was  a  joyous  and  festive  meeting  to 
appearance,  for  the  band  of  heroes 
was  nearly  full,  and  the  newly  or- 
dained and  piously  dedicated  student 
had  been  summoned  to  give  the  hand 
of  the  most  bewitching  of  the  Graces 
to  a  man  deemed  worthv  of  the 
prize.  Few  have  lived  long  in  the 
world  without  learning  that  wedding 
laughter  is  the  hollowest  of  all  ;  but 
not  even  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth 
could  then  render  our  gaiety  sponta- 
neous and  sincere.  Louisa  was  go- 
ing away,  probably  for  life,  and  with 
a  stranger.  Was  not  this  enough  to 
make  a  mother  tremble,  and  sisters 
weep,  and  the  very  little  children 
hang  about  her,  and  forget  their  gam- 
bols ?  My  sympatliy,  for  it  was  no 
more,  though  1  was  now  a  suscepti- 
ble lad  of  eighteen,  found  vent  in  a 
dislike  to  Mr.  B ,  which  circum- 
stances sadly  justified.  When  Louisa 
returned  to  Dunbarrow,  it  was  an 
early  blighted  flower,  withered  by 
unkindness  and  misfortune  ! 

From  that  tin)e,  a  long  period  in- 
tervened before  I  again  joined  the 
circle.  My  father  died,  and  my  mo- 
ther removed  from  the  family-seat  in 
the  same  county  with  Dunbarrow,  to 
preside  over  my  sister's  education  in 
town,  and  cheer  with  her  presence 
and  counsel    my  legal    studies.      We 

returned  no  more  to shire,  till 

my  blighted  hopes,  and  her  repeated 
losses,  made  retiremerit  precious  lo 
us  both  ;  and  friendship,  as  well  as  a 
thousand  pleasingly   painftd  associa- 


tions,   bade  us  seek   it   in    our   old 
neighbourhood. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  ChristmaJ 
that  succeeded  our  return,  after  an 
absence  of  thirteen  years.  Lady 
Mary's  erect  and  stately  form  had 
shrunk  in  dimensions,  like  the  halls 
I  once  thought  boundless.  Her  step 
was  tottering  and  feeble,  and  her 
powerful  mind,  though  unimpaired, 
had  lost  the  light  of  memory  to  guide 
its  path,  and  wandered  without  rud- 
der or  compass  on  the  oceali  of  the 
past  and  present. 

Her  heart,  however,  was  wartti 
as  ever,  and  clung  the  more  tena- 
ciously to  early  friendships,  that 
much  that  was  more  recent  eluded 
its  grasp.  My  mother  was  hailed 
with  transport — but  bs'  that  maiden- 
name,  which,  for  thirty  long  years, 
had  not  saluted  her  ear  ;  and  it  was 
among  her  many  causes  for  thank- 
fulness, that  Heaven  had  sent  her,  as 
a  ministering  angel,  to  cheer  the  be- 
nighted soul  of  her  early  friend  with 
glimpses  of  }'outhful  affection  and 
joy.  There  was  nothing  painful  or 
humiliating  in  Lady  Mary's  abstrac- 
tion from  the  things  of  to-day  and 
yesterday  ; — those  of  fifty  years  back 
were  related  with  her  characteristic 
energy  and  acuteness.  She  alone, 
of  all  who  exceed  their  usual  span, 
could  people  the  desolate  past  with 
friends  long  buried  and  forgotten  by 
their  own  nearest  and  dearest.  She 
alone  consigned  all  the  painful  visita- 
tions of  the  present  to  happy  and 
merciful  oblivion  ;  and  gradually 
learnt  to  dwell  chiefly  on  a  futurity 
which  was  not  of  earth,  but  heaven. 

Grandchildren  were  now  growing 
up  to  supply  breaches  in  the  circle  of 
her  goodly  sons  and  blooming  daugh- 
ters, whose  few  survivors  were  now 
way-worn  pilgrims  in  the  various 
paths  of  life.  These,  fondly  misled 
by  similarity  of  name  or  personal 
resemblance,  she  would  frequently 
identify  with  the  "  beautiful  and 
brave,"  over  whom  she  had  once 
wept  ;  retaining,  through  all  her 
aberrations,  such  a  vague  sense  of 
their  affinity,  as  made  their  presence 
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and  attentions  delightful,  though 
tlieir  absence  was  happily  unmarked. 
I  felt  as  if  on  tiie  narrow  isthmus 
hetween  two  states  of  existence, 
when  I  looked  on  Lady  Mary's  ven- 
erable form,  and  heard  her  discourse 
with  my  mother  on  events  as  present, 
which  had  become  the  province  of 
history ;  and  when,  without  a  con- 
temporary of  my  own  to  break  the 
spell,  I  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
race  of  rosy  infants  (the  orphans  of 
long-lost  sons)  rising  to  usurp  the 
places  which  I  thought  it  seemed  as 
yesterday  since  their  sires  had  occu- 
pied. 

These  feelings  have  long  since 
passed  away.  My  mother  was  mer- 
cifully first  summoned  from  her  soon 
unconscious  survivor,  who,  with  the 
snows  of  nearly  ninety  winters  on 
her  head,  looked  like  some  hoary 
peak,  whose  base  the  storms  of  a 
century  have  slowly  but  surely  un- 
dermined. It  fell  at  length — but 
gently,  as  the  ripe  grain  before  the 
sickle.  We  laid  her  mortal  remains 
beside  her  friends,  in  the  lovely 
woodland  chapel  sacred  to  her  race  ; 
and  rejoiced  that  her  spirit  was  now 
presenting  unfettered,  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  the  pra3'ers  which  had  long 
faltered  on  her  aged  lips,  and  the 
praises  which  had  formed  the  chief 
solace  of  her  closing  ear.  It  was 
on  Christmas  day  that  her  eyes  first 
opened  on  the  world  she  inhabited 
so  long.  It  was  about  Christmas 
that  she  bade  it  adieu  ;  and  when 
the  first  rays  of  that  hallowed  morn- 
ing beamed  on  the  sweet  spot  where 
slept  the  mother  of  generations,  I  fan- 
cied they  rested  with  a  softer  smile 
on  the  graves  of  those  whom,  "  love- 
ly in  their  lives,"  death  had  not  long 
divided ! 

Such  friendships  could  not  fail  to 
be  hereditary;  and  I  have  long  given 
to  the  generation  that  embellishes 
Dunbarrow  a  filial  place  in  my  heart. 
Sometimes  I  dream,  like  her  who  is 
no  more  ;  and  see  in  the  gay  gallant 
soldier,  and  gentle  soft-eyed  maiden, 
the  parents  whom  they  meetly  repre- 
sent. Sometimes  I  feel  like  an  in- 
terloper in  a  circle  which   has  but  a 
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traditional  knowledge  of  my  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  but  that  very  circumstance 
has  lent  them  sacredness,  and  if 
kindness,  filial  kindness,  and  tender 
sympathy,  can  cheer  the  grey-haired 
man,  they  are  and  have  been  com- 
pletely mine. 

Under  their  influence  I  often  en- 
ter cheerily  into  the  sober  and  chas- 
tened niirtli  which  best  suits  the  feel- 
ings and  character  of  my  children  at 
Dunbarrow.  They  have  been  early 
mourners,  but  not  "as  without  hope," 
— and  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
pious  and  duteous  |)ath,  in  all  the 
sunshine  which  Heaven  can  shed  on 
what  is,  at  best,  a  pilgrimage. 

When  sitting  around  their  social 
and  domestic  Christmas  fire,  I  often 
find  amusement  in  the  changes  which 
even  I  have  witnessed  on  the  surface 
of  society,  and  the  character  of  its 
recreations.  When  I  first  knew 
Dunbarrow,  it  was,  as  now,  an  old- 
fashioned  irregular  mansion,  capa- 
cious as  the  hearts  of  its  owners,  and 
hospitable  as  the  times  they  lived  in. 
The  hall,  with  its  sculptured  ceiling, 
rich  in  scriptural  and  heraldic  de- 
vices, remains  unaltered  ;  and  tho 
same  grim  visages  frown  over  our 
heads  as  we  demolish  Christmas  pies 
of  puny  modern  dimensions.  But 
then,  my  lady's  parlour  !  It  puzzles 
me  to  this  day  to  remember  how  all 
the  guests  who  surrounded  the  ample 
board,  managed  to  find  even  stand- 
ing room  within  its  Lilliputian  pre- 
cincts. And  yet  it  had  afforded 
scope  even  to  the  hooped  and  furbe- 
lowed  generation  which  preceded  ! 

The}'  enjoyed  it,  however,  unen- 
cumbered by  those  ponderous  pieces 
of  furniture  which  usurp  the  dimen- 
sions even  of  our  statel}'  drawing- 
rooms.  No  grand  pianos,  loaded 
book-cases,  or  claw-tables,  redolent 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  adorned 
the  cedar  parlour  of  Dunbarrow  ; — 
the  reason  was  obvious, — they  were 
not  invented,  nor  could  they,  if  in- 
vented, have  got  in,  nor  if  got  in, 
could  they  have  stood  there.  To 
this  day  I  recognize,  with  a  degree 
of  indignation,  in  a  forlorn  and  neg- 
lected   passage,    tluj    inlaid    cabinet 
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which  formed  the  glory  of  that  sanc- 
tum sanctorum  ;  but  whose  China 
pagodas,  and  fairy  cups  and  saucers, 
have  long  since  gone  to  swell  the 
store  of  some  antiquarian  collector. 
This  cahinet,  a  fly-table,  capable  of 
containing,  with  management,  two 
bags  for  knotting,  a  fire-screen — 
whose  gigantic  and  non-descript 
flowers,  might  have  been  worshipped 
as  resembling  nothing  on  earth  be- 
neatii — and  some  chairs  of  the  same 
elegant  design,  whose  size  and  pon- 
derosity chiefly  confined  them  to  the 
wall — formed,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
the  only  furniture  of  the  apartment; 
while  its  stamped  leather  hangings 
hid  contracted,  from  age  and  their 
Eastern  origin,  a  mingled  niustiness 
and  perfume,  which  it  gladdened  my 
nostrils  to  recognize  lately  in  a  Bur- 
mese letter  of  con)pJiment. 

The  first  happy  evenings  I  had 
spent  at  Dunbarrow  were  passed  in 
that  little  parlour;  and  when,  on  my 
return  from  College,  I  found  that 
Lady  Mary's  favourite  son  had,  with 
'iifliculty,  achieved  the  erection  of 
the  largo  new  drawing-room,  I  own 
I  entered  into  the  old  lady's  feelings 
of  regret  and  dissatisfaction.  The 
room  had  too,  that  year,  the  waste, 
uncomfortable  air  of  one  scarce  fully 
inhabited,  and  the  marriage  of  Loui- 
sa, which  was  then  celebrated,  con- 
tributed to  leave  an  unfavourable  im- 
i)ression  on  my  mind. 

Other,  and  more  auspicious  wed- 
didiTS,  however,  had  redeemed  its 
cliHiacter,  and  ere  my  mother  and  I 
revisited  Dunbarrow,  the  cedar  par- 
lour had  been  transformed  into  a 
ijreen-house  of  gay  exotics;  and  the 
Id  lady,  like  a  stately  transplanted 
evergreen,  sat  amid  the  flowers  of  a 
new  soil  and  atmosphere.  There 
was  something  in  the  new  room  very 
attractive  to  this  rising  generation. 
Its  walls  were  covered  with  a  gay 
Indian  paper,  whose  birds  of  gor- 
geous plumage  had  called  forth  the 
infant  wonder,  and  exercised  the 
opening  faculties,  of  all  the  rosy 
tribe.  A  spacious  table  groaned  with 
ch(;ice  prints,  and  books  especially 
written    for   childhood,   affording   a 


feast  of  reason  very  different  from 
the  meagre  fare  which  the  well- 
thumbed  and  solitary  picture  Bible 
held  out,  on  high  days,  and  holidays, 
to  our  infant  optics.  Dissected  maps 
were  eagerly  adjusted  by  unbreeched 
geographers — and  the  awfnl  respon- 
sibilities of  chess  lent  premature 
gravity  to  warriors  and  statesmen  in 
embryo. 

These  intellectual  toys  have  now 
long  since  given  place  to  the  elegant 
accomplishments  and  varied  resources 
of  modern  youth.  The  harp  of  Erin, 
and  the  guitar  of  Spain,  blend  their 
tones  with  lays  of  many  lands ; 
and  while  the  family  concert  sweetly 
beguiles  the  winter  evening,  I  see  the 
playful  creature,  who,  in  form,  fea- 
ture, and  character,  represents  the 
youngest  and  most  fortunate  of  the 
graces,  stealing  the  portraits  of  the 
whole  rapt  musicians,  and  transfer- 
ring them  to  paper,  with  a  rapidity 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have 
been  ascribed  to  magic.  The  theft 
is  discovered — the  laugh  goes  round 
— and  a  kiss  from  the  brother,  whose 
martial  figure  is  so  prominent  in  the 
group,  is  the  punishment ! 

It  is  always  a  painful  eflbrt  that 
transplants  me,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  expiring  year,  from  Dunbarrow, 
with  its  youthful  dreams,  its  tender 
recollections,  and  its  "  sober  certain- 
ty of  waking  bliss,"  to  the  anarchy 
and  universal  suffrage  with  which  a 
troop  of  wild  and  lawless  boys  and 
girls  are  every  year  gradually  over- 
powering the  obsolete  despotism  of 
my  cousin  Jack  Thornley's  earlier 
sway.  Whoever  for  the  first  time 
hears  Jack  and  his  stentorian  sons, 
and  shrill-voiced  daughters,  all  talk- 
ing at  once,  feels  inclined  to  think 
that  "  Chaos  is  come  again," — and 
certainly  concludes  them  to  be  all 
quarrelling;  whereas,  no  family,  dif- 
fering, as  they  do  on  every  minor 
afl'air  of  life,  can  possibly  be  on  bet- 
ter terms  on  all  essential  matters. 

Jack,  a  little  older  than  myself, 
was  my  comrade  at  school  and  col- 
lege ;  fought  ni}'  way  through  a  thou- 
sand scrapes  in  both,  and,  being  one 
of  the  best  creatures  alive,  such  a 
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friendship  as  can  subsist,  independ- 
ent of  one  congenial  point  in  our 
characters,  has  always  been  kept  up 
between  us.  Jack,  who  was,  like 
myself,  a  younger  brother,  owed  to 
the  good  offices  of  my  mother,  the 
Government  situation,  which  ena- 
bled hira  to  rear  and  support,  though 
in  comparative  obscurity,  the  off- 
spring of  a  marriage  of  consummate 
and  characteristic  imprudence  ;  and 
now  that  Jack  has  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate,  I  verily  believe  he 
could  not  enjoy  it,  if  her  son  did  not 
grace  his  board  much  oftener  than 
his  recluse  habits  and  quiet  disposi- 
tion render  agreeable. 

My  next  visit,  though  one  of  bri- 
dal felicitation,  proved  one  of  the 
deepest  calls  on  my  sympathy  which 
it  had  perhaps  ever  experienced. 

I  received  during  the  course  of 
the  autumn,  a  letter  from  my  only 
nephew,  the  son  of  my  elder  brother, 
Arthur,  and  that  dazzling  Caroline, 
the  flame  of  my  boyhood,  one  whose 
gay  facile  disposition  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, as  having  led  her  to  the 
verge  of  error,  from  which  she  was 
timely  rescued  by  myself,  and  a  saint 
now  in  heaven. 

Arthur  died  early  in  life,  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  where  he  had  been  order- 
ed for  his  health  ;  and  his  widow,  to 
whose  character  foreign  manners 
were  congenial,  had  ever  since  re- 
mained abroad,  retaining  her  only 
son,  on  whom  she  doated,  as  her  in- 
separable companion.  This  was, 
during  the  life  of  my  mother,  one  of 
the  most  severe  and  least  patiently 
endured  trials.  She  had  no  illiberal 
prejudices,  beyond  that  legitimate 
and  ennobling  preference  which  eve- 
ry native  of  this  free  and  happy  land 
must  feel  for  its  morals  and  its  man- 
ners ;  but  the  thought  of  a  young 
man  of  birth  and  fortune,  thus  es- 
tranged from  every  English  feeling 
and  association,  made  her  almost 
unjust  to  the  lands  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up  an  alien,  and  to- 
wards the  mother,  whose  mingled 
romance  and  levity  had  induced  her 
to  prefer  them. 

It  had   been    well    if  the   conse- 


quences to  poor  Philip  had  been 
bounded  by  making  him  an  awkward 
and  dissatisfied  Briton — disqualiiied 
for  the  pursuits,  and  disinclined  for 
the  pastimes,  of  his  countrymen. 
But  deeper  evils  still  had  nearly 
sprung  from  the  siren  song  and  witcl.- 
ing  graces  of  the  south  ;  and  those 
who  deprecate  foreign  connexions  for 
their  children,  would  do  well  to 
pause  ere  they  expose  their  suscepti- 
ble feelings  to  fascinations  which  i;. 
may  be  alike  misery  to  yield  to,  or 
resist. 

The  young  man's  letter — the  first 
for  many  a  long  year — breathed  a 
very  pleasing  desire  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  his  only  near  rela- 
tion ;  and  agreeably  surprised  me  by 
the  information  that  he  was  actually 
in  England,  on  a  visit  to  a  nobleman 
in  the  north,  with  whose  ne])hevv  he 
had  formed  an  intimacy  abroad,  aiid 
to  whose  only  daughter,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  with  whom  he  was 
sure  I  should  be  |)leased,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  united.  He  was 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  his  bridal  party  at  our 
old  family  seat,  to  which  1  have  be- 
fore alluded,  in  the  county  in  which 
I  was  now  residing — and  ventured  to 
request  me  to  ride  over  to  Westerton, 
and  give  directions  for  such  tempo- 
rary accommodations  as  the  neglect- 
ed mansion,  in  its  state  of  long  dilapi- 
dation, could  be  made  to  afford. 

My  heart  warmed,  as  I  read,  to- 
wards the  son  of  my  poor  Arthur, 
whose  marriage  I  hoped  wouM 
prove,  in  all  respects,  a  more  con- 
genial one — and  I  found,  during  au- 
tumn, very  agreeable  employment  in 
fulfilling  his  request.  My  first  visit, 
however,  to  the  home  of  my  chUd- 
hood — for  later  I  had  not  inhabited 
it — was  abundantly  trying, — from 
precisely  opposite  causes  to  those 
which  often  render  such  visits  in 
after  life  painful.  Many  old  men 
complain  of  the  metamorphoses 
which  their  home  has  undergone ; 
and  feel  as  if  improvements  and  em- 
bellishments were  outrages  on  its 
remembered  sanctity.  Here,  no- 
thing had  been  altered,  nothing  im- 
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proved— but  the  house  which  I  had 
thought  princely,  and  which  even  the 
county  histories  of  the  day  styled  the 
fine  New  Place  of  Westerton,  seem- 
ed to  stand  alone  in  its  neglect  and 
its  desolation,  while  all  around  bore 
the  smiling  marks  of  rapidly  advanc- 
ing taste  and  comfort. 

It  had  been  let  to  casual  tenants  as 
long  as  these  would  submit  to  its 
long  damp  passages,  gajjing  sashes, 
decaying  floors,  and  scanty  furniture 
— but  that  time  had  long  been  past, 
and  an  old  gardener  alone,  a  contem- 
porary of  its  better  days,  lived  in  the 
mansion  he  still  thought  unrivalled, 
sighing  over  its  decay,  and  the  still 
more  complete  desolation  of  those 
famous  terraced  gardens  which,  in 
their  pride,  he  had  supposed  no  faint 
image  of  those  of  Babylon,  but 
which  his  feeble  arm  had  long  prov- 
ed unable  to  rescue  from  becoming, 
like  them,  a  "  howling  wilderness." 

It  was  a  fine  soft  autumnal  morning 
when  I  rode  up  to  the  house  ;  shock- 
ed by  the  neglect  of  the  once  trim 
yew  hedges  and  over-grown  grass 
walks  wliich,  in  my  youthful  igno- 
rance of  better  things,  I  had  fancied 
the  very  perfection  of  taste. 

The  old  gardener,  aware  of  my 
coming,  was  hobbling  about  in  the 
sun,  before  the  door,  anxious  to  catch 
the  iirst  glimpse  of  his  mistress's 
son, — and  looked  with  his  crutch 
(for  he  was  almost  a  cripple  from 
rheumatism)  in  too  good  keepmg 
with  all  around. 

The  house  was  a  long  straggling 
mansion,  which  the  vanity  of  my  an- 
cestor had  expanded  into  an  impos- 
ing length  of  front,  while  his  finances 
had  proportionally  contracted  its 
breadth, — so  that  it  consisted  of  end- 
less files  of  rooms,  following  each 
other  in  antique  state  and  tarnished 
finery,  like  a  procession,  not  over- 
well  appointed,  in  a  country  theatre. 
The  small  narrow  windows  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  admit  light, 
but  too  high  to  aflbrd  any  prospect 
to  those  who  might  be  attracted  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  huge  antique 
chimneys,  which,  grim  with  the 
smoke  of  a  century,  presented  de- 


vices unintelligible  to  modern  vertu. 
Many  of  the  bedrooms  were  covered 
with  that  sort  of  faded  tapestry, 
where  (as  I  once  remarked,  with  in- 
describable awe,  to  be  the  case  with 
the  objects  of  nature  during  an  al- 
most total  eclipse)  trees,  skies,  men 
and  women,  all  assume  one  pallid 
nondescript  tint — like  the  ghosts  of 
Ossian,  scarce  distinguishable  from 
the  grey  clouds  on  which  they  float- 
ed, or  the  grey  mountains  on  whicii 
these  reposed.  The  ceilings  again, 
teemed  with  sparkling  gods  and  god- 
desses, whose  unnatural  attitudes  and 
bulky  limbs,  as  viewed  by  the  flick- 
ering light  of  an  expiring  wood-fire, 
seemed  to  threaten  a  second  fall 
from  Olympus — and  I  remember, 
even  yet,  my  boyish  horror,  lest  an 
Icarus,  whom  no  wings  save  those  of 
a  fabulous  roc  could  have  supported 
— should  really  tumble,  and  crush 
me  in  my  bed. 

The  garden  was  the  very  beaic 
ideal  of  desolation  ;  for,  to  the  not 
unpicturesque  wildness  soon  assumed 
by  unrestrained  vegetation,  was  add- 
ed the  far  less  pleasing  ruin  of  the 
costly  labours  of  art.  Buttresses, 
whose  very  ivy  looked  grey  and  su- 
perannuated, mouldered  away  from 
walls,  the  yawning  chasms  in  which 
were  rendered  more  unsightly  by  the 
cankered  branches  of  the  once  trimly 
dressed  fruit-trees,  partially  adhering 
to  them.  Flights  of  steps,  so  broken 
as  scarce  to  afi'ord  footing,  led  to 
lower  and  lower  ranges  of  less  and 
less  cultivated  garden-ground  ;  while 
noseless,  nay,  headless  statues,  lay 
prostrate,  across  the  path,  or  stood 
like  mementoes  of  the  taste  of  for- 
gotten generations. 

Last  of  all,  came  what  was  once  a 
blooming  orchard,  and  now  a  reedy 
swamp,  whose  moss-grown  stumps 
barely  indicated  its  former  destina- 
tion. It  had  boasted,  in  its  centre, 
of  a  pond,  or  lake,  as  it  was  ambi- 
tiously called,  where  two  miserable- 
pinioned  swans  sighed  for  their  na- 
tive waters — but  the  chains  of  both 
the  element  and  its  prisoners  had 
long  since  been  broken,  and  while 
the    latter   had  perhaps  sought   the 
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boundless  lakes  of  Norway,  the  for- 
mer had  usurped  possession  of  all 
the  adjacent  level.  I  turned  hastily 
from  this  meanest  aspect  of  desola- 
tion, and  ran  up  the  broken  stair- 
cases, delighted  to  recognize,  in  the 
old  bowiing-green  above,  one  curious 
flower-bed,  forming  a  true  lover's 
knot,  which  the  gardener  would  have 
deemed  a  sacrilege  not  to  keep  in 
its  original  quaint  neatness.  He  told 
me  it  was  made  by  him  in  honour  of 
my  mother's  marriage,  from  one  of 
the  French  King's  at  Versailles — of 
the  almost  equal  dilapidation  of 
which  seat  of  royalty,  I  question 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  ! 

My  exertions,  and  those  of  the 
universal  genius  of  the  nearest  town, 
whom  I  took  into  my  councils,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  habitable  face  on 
the  old  premises,  many  weeks  before 
the  gay  party  found  it  convenient  to 
take  possession  ;  and  I  began  to 
think  the  idea  had  been  altogether 
given  up,  and  to  feel,  unfit  as  I  was 
for  such  society,  a  degree  of  natural 
disappointment,  when,  late  in  De- 
cember, which  had  not  failed  this 
year  to  come  in  all  its  gloom  and 
dreariness,  1  heard  that  my  nephew 
and  Lady  Jane,  along  with  a  whole 
troop  of  the  set  he  had  been  living 
among  in  the  North,  were  daily  ex- 
pected. They  only  came  a  few 
days  beforp  Christmas,  when  I  was, 
as  usual,  at  Dunbarrow,  quite  on  the 
other  side  of  the  county,  so  that  I 
could  not,  as  I  intended,  ride  over 
and  pay  an  immediate  visit  of  con- 
gratulation, Philip,  however,  wrote 
to  me  in  a  strain  that  would  take  no 
denial,  urging  my  coming  to  stay 
with  him  whenever  I  should  have 
fulfilled  ray  previous  engagements. 
He  conjured  me,  by  the  love  I  had 
borne  to  his  father  and  mother,  to 
come  and  be  a  friend  to  their  son  ; 
but  amid  this  exuberance  of  kind- 
ness, there  was  little  indeed  of  the 
joy  of  a  bridegroom.  There  was 
something  in  the  words  of  this  short 
gloomy  epistle,  which  haunted  me 
painfully  amid  the  placid  stillness  of 
Dunbarrow,  and  it  was  a  knell  which 
all   the  joyous  tumult  of  Thornley 


could  not  drown.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  deep  presentiment  of  sorrow 
that  1  went  to  meet  this  bridal  party 
at  my  paternal   mansion. 

It  was  a  chill  foggy  afternoon 
when  I  drove  up  the  old-fashioned 
straight  avenue,  and  there  would 
have  been  something  very  cheering 
in  the  blaze  of  lights  which  streamed 
from  almost  every  window  of  the 
mansion,  had  I  not  encountered  its 
master,  his  back  turned  to  the  festive 
scene,  pacing,  wrapped  in  his  travel- 
ling pelisse,  up  and  down  the  ap- 
proach. I  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
springing  out,  embraced  the  son  of 
Arthur  and  Caroline  with  parental 
affection.  The  likeness  to  his  mo- 
ther, even  in  the  imperfect  light,  was 
such  that  I  should  have  recognized 
him  anywhere.  He  \vas  moved,  far 
beyond  wiiat  I  supposed  our  mere 
relationship  could  call  forth  ;  and, 
anxious  to  give  a  more  cheerful  turn 
to  the  interview,  I  put  my  arm  with- 
in his,  and  begged  to  be  conducted 
to  his  bride. 

"  She  is  riding,  or  walking,  or 
something,"  said  he,  "  with  the  rest 
of  them.  You  will  see  her  by  and 
by."  We  now  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  and  in  the  full  light  it  afiord- 
ed,  I  gazed  on  tlie  slender,  elegant, 
almost  ferainine-lookingyouth,  whose 
pensive  and  eloquent  countenance 
bespoke  him  as  quick  to  feel  as  he 
was  perhaps  uuecjual  to  struggle  with 
the  inevitable  disappointments  and 
evils  of  life.  There  was  an  expression 
of  settled  dejection  on  his  fine  fea- 
tures which  made  me  shudder  ;  and 
it  contrasted  so  with  his  position  as  a 
recent  bridegroom,  and  returned  heir, 
that  it  shocked  me  the  more. 

"  We  have  made  the  old  Chateau 
tolerably  comfortable,  I  hope,  ne- 
phew," said  I. 

"  I  believe  they  find  it  so,"  said  he 
negligently  ;  "  as  for  me,  I  know  too 
little  of  what  English  comforts  are, 
to  be  sensible  of  their  absence. 
Your  winter,"  added  he,  shivering, 
"  is  sadly  gloomy,  and  I  feel  a  want 
of  sunshine  which  all  your  coal  fires 
cannot  compensate." 

"  Don't  let  it  affect  your  spirits, 
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my  dear  nephew/'  said  I ;  "we  have 
many  things  besidps  coal  fires  to 
make  sunshine  within  doors  in  Eng- 
land. The  smiles  of  a  wife,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Cold  as  your  northern  suns !" 
was  the  muttered  reply,  in  a  tone  of 
bitterness  which  really  frightened 
me.  "  I  am  as  bad  a  judge  of  Eng- 
lish smiles  as  of  everything  else  1 
suppose," — added  he,  in  a  softened 
accent — "  I  have  been  spoilt  for 
them  too  I  fear." 

Just  then  a  loud  sound  of  talking 
and  laughter  announced  the  return  of 
the  equestrians,  and  my  painful  curi- 
osity to  see  my  new  niece,  was  grati* 
fied.  I  had  heard  that  she  was 
handsome!  She  was  more — she  was 
dazzliiigly  beautiful — her  tall  fine 
figure,  set  off  by  her  riding  dress,  and 
her  complexion,  heightened  by  exer- 
cise, struck  me  with  admiration  ;  and 
1  wondered  what  Philip  could  mean 
by  "  cold  smiles,"  when  with  one  of 
irresistible  frankness,  she  bade  me 
welcome  to  VVesterton.  She  made 
some  lively  remarks  on  their  rifle, 
and  joined  cheerfiill}'  in  the  chit-chat 
around.  I  looked  at  my  nephew,  to 
whom  she  had  not  spoken  ;  and  lie, 
probably  leading  my  astonishment, 
rose  as  with  an  eflort,  and  approach- 
ing us,  asked  her  in  a  tone  of  tender 
interest,  if  she  ftit  fatigued?  As  if 
all  her  animation  hid  been  suddenly 
chilled  by  a  painful  recollection,  she 
coldly  and  trravely  answered,  "  Not 
in  the  least  ;"  and  rising  with  ungra- 
cious haste,  left  the  room  to  dress. 
"  There  must  be  something  at  the 
bottom  of  this,"  thought  I.  as  my 
nephew,  shaking  his  head  sorrow- 
fully, led  me,  with  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen,  to  my  room. 

When  we  met  at  dinner,  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  plain  substantial  meals 
which  in  my  childhood  covered  my 
father's  board,  and  the  perfectly  fo- 
reign air  which,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  Italian  Ivlajor  domo, 
the  table  had  now  assumed.  The 
party  —  who  seemed  about  equally 
made  up  of  mere  sportsmen  who  de- 
spised,  and   dashers   who   criticised, 


their  entertainment  and  host — pro- 
voked me  by  alternately  devouring 
and  disparaging  everything  before 
them  ;  while  Philip,  a  stranger  to 
their  local  wit,  and  disgusted  with 
their  selfishness,  sat  nearly  silent  by 
my  side  ;  and  Lady  Jane,  more  ra- 
diant than  ever,  listened  complacent- 
ly, if  not  encouragingly,  to  the  small 
talk  of  her  privileged  cousin,  the 
puppy  of  the  set. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  an  ill- 
assorted  party.  There  were  one  or 
two  ladies,  meet  helpmates  for  their 
foxhunting  or  blackleg  lords,  silly, 
insipid,  or  worse  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  pity  a  poor  foreigner 
thrown  by  his  hard  fate  among  such 
a  specimen  of  British  hon  ton.  On 
the  guests  I  could  scatce  waste  a 
thought ;  but  Lady  Jane  cost  me 
much  painful  rumination.  She  was 
certainly  clever  and  accomplished  ; 
she  must  despise  the  beings  around 
her;  nay,  I  saw  she  did,  by  the 
smile  which  curled  her  beautiful  lip, 
when  their  absurdity  out-Heroded 
itself.  It  was  scarce  possible  she 
should  dislike  her  handsome,  refined, 
deeply  interesting  husband  ;  she  did 
not. — "  Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  I 
mentally  more  than  once,  when  I 
detected  her  large  blue  eyes  fixed 
with  a  softened  expression  on  his 
face.  "  I  will  know  the  true  histo- 
ry of  all  this,"  said  I  to  myself; 
"  two  young  hearts  shall  not  misun- 
derstand each  other  if  I  can  help  it." 

There  was  in  the  party  one  indi- 
vidual whom  I  could  not  help  regard- 
ing as  the  evil  genius  of  the  pair — 
the  cousin  of  Lady  Jane,  who  had 
been  acquainted  abroad  with  Philip, 
and  whose  mutual  representations 
had  greatly  conduced  to  make  the 
match.  This  young  man,  who  was 
certainly  of  a  cold  calculating  dispo- 
sition, but  in  whose  glances  I  could 
not  avoid  occasionally  suspecting  a 
warmer  sentiment  towards  his  lair 
cousin,  seemed  to  exercise  over  her 
uncommon  influence  ;  and  belore  the 
evening  was  over,  I  fancied  she  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  address 
a  iaw  words  of  more  than  common 
kindness  to  her  lord.     He  returned 
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and  found  them  sitting  together  ;  and 
his  supercilious  look  of  reproach 
gave  nie,  as  I  supposed,  a  key,  of 
which  I  determined   to  avail  myself. 

A  few  days  placed  me  on  a  foot- 
ing of  privileged  intimacy  with  my 
niece,  who  seemed  to  indemnify  her- 
self by  kindness  to  me  for  her  re- 
straint elsewhere  ;  and  taking  her 
arm  within  mine  for  a  long  walk,  one 
bright  frosty  morning,  I  ventured  to 
hint  that  I  did  not  think  the  air  of 
England  seemed  altogether  to  agree 
with  her  husband.  I  was  delighted 
to  feel  the  start  with  which  she  re- 
ceived this  observation. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said 
she,  stopping  and  looking  earnestly 
up  in  my  face. 

"  Oh  !  perhaps,"  said  I,  wishing 
to  touch  another  chord,  "  it  may  be 
only  something  on  his  spirits;  he  is 
certainly  not  so  happy,  as,  with  all 
he  has  to  make  him  so,"  kindly 
pressing  her  arm,  "  methinks  he  ought 
to  be !" 

My  fair  companion  grew  very 
pale  ;  and  her  lips  were  compressed 
as  with  the  eti'ort  of  one,  determined 
to  be  silent,  coute  qui  coute. 

"I  seek  not  to  intrude  on  your 
confidence,  my  dear  niece,"  said  I; 
"  mine  is,  alas  !  no  idle  curiosity. 
Philip  is  my  only  brother's  only  son, 
and  his  mother  was  once  tiie  object 
of  a  boyish  passion,  which  it  nearly 
cost  me  life  to  subdue." 

''  His  mother  !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Jane,  scarce  conscious  of  the  abrupt- 
ness of  her  interruption  ;  "  1  always 

thought "  then    suddenly    aware 

of  the  delicate  ground  on  which  she 
was  treading,  the  sweet  girl  blushed, 
and  hesitatingly  added — "  I  had  un- 
derstood the  object  of  your  youthful 
affection  was  removed  to  a  better 
world." 

"  You  heard  but  the  truth,  my  dear 
niece,"  replied  I,  with  a  sigh.  "  She 
to  whom  my  heart  has  ever  remained 
indissolubly  united,  is  indeed  no 
more  ;  but  the  attachment  I  felt  for 
her  was  but  enhanced  and  deepened 
by  contrast  with  the  meteor  blaze  of 
passion  which  preceded  it." 

"  Did  you  really  love  twice — and 


so  soon  ?  For  you  were  but  young, 
I  have  heard,  when  you  lost  your 
intended  bride  ?" — And  this  recent- 
ly married  young  creature  hung  on 
my  reply  as  if  worlds  depended  on 
its  tenor. 

"  I  did,  indeed,  Lady  Jane,  if 
love's  sacred  name  could  be  usurped 
by  idle,  frantic,  unrequited  passion  ! 
But  such  as  it  was,  it  melted  before 
a  steadier  and  holier  flame,  as  a  fe- 
verish dream  flies  before  morning's 
fresh  invigorating  breeze." 

"  There  is  hope  for  me  yet,  then  !" 
exclaimed  my  young  companion,  no 
longer  repressing  the  tears  which  in- 
jured pride  had  long  forbidden  to 
flow. 

"  Hope  ?"  said  I,  «  and  of  what  ?" 
for  I  could  not  yet  divine  where 
lurked  the  demon  fatal  to  her  peace. 

"  That  Philip  may  love  me  in 
time,  in  spite  of  his  early  and  mad 
attachment  to  the  Italian  girl  his  mo- 
ther rescued  from  taking  the  veil, 
and  whom,  but  for  her  and  my 
cousin  Charles,  he  would  have  mar- 
ried." 

The  whole  mystery,  as  it  regarded 
my  niece,  was  now  unravelled  ;  jeal- 
ousy accounted  for  all  her  dissem- 
bled coldness,  but  whether  any  trace 
of  entanglement  still  combated,  in 
my  nephew's  breast,  his  evident  at- 
tachment to  his  bride,  I  could  not  be 
quite  certain.  I,  however,  felt  suffi- 
ciently confident  of  the  contrary,  to 
cheer  her  heart  with  assurances  of 
the  genuine  and  unfeigned  affection 
I  had  remarked  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards her. 

"  Oh,  he  is  very,  very  kind  ;  but 
when,  some  weeks  after  our  marriage, 
I  received  the  cruel  Vittoria's  letter, 
invoking  curses  on  my  head,  and 
boasting  of  the  indelible  hold  she 
possessed  over  Philip's  perjured 
heart,  I  thought  I  should  have  died. 
I  flew  and  upbraided  my  cousin  with 
his  knowledge  of  this  prior  attach- 
ment ;  he  confessed  it,  but,  while  he 
gloried  in  having  assisted  to  break  it 
oft',  and  affected  to  treat  it  with 
scorn,  he  warned  me  how  I  revived 
a  slumbering  spark  by  any  senti- 
mental allusions   or   unguarded   dis- 
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closure  ;  assuring  me,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Philip's  temper,  thai  I  could 
only  acquire  or  maiiKaiii  a  hold  on 
his  affections  by  a  dignified  reserve, 
tlie  most  opposite  to  tiie  jealous 
transports  which  had  at  length  wean- 
ed him  from  my  foreign  rival.  He 
told  me  my  husband  was  romantic  to 
excess,  and  that  romance  in  a  wife 
would  be  the  bane  of  his  happiness 
and  hers  ;  that  amusement  and  dissi- 
pation were  the  only  cure  for  his 
melancholy,  and  seeing  me  admired 
by  others,  the  likeliest  mode  of  fix- 
ing his  truant  affections  on  myself." 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  I,  almost  un- 
consciously, as  this  highly  born  and 
^'gh'y  gifted  creature  wept  in  agony 
on  my  shoulder,  "  by  what  machina- 
tions has  thy  peace  been  invaded  and 
thy  innocence  endangered  !  Such  in- 
vidious counsel  could  have  had  but 
one  object,  to  estrange  thee  from  the 
most  affectionate  of  hearts,  and  cast 
thee  for  comfort  ou  the  most  artful 
of  seducers  !" 

Just  then,  I  saw  approaching,  but 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  long 
avenue  we  were  entering,  the  hus- 
band so  nearly  about  to  become  a 
prey  to  this  deep-laid  plot  against 
his  peace.  Burning  to  dispel,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  moment,  the  re- 
maining clouds  of  misapprehension 
between  two  young  and  amiable  be- 
ings, I  requested  my  niece  to  step 
aside,  and  pursue  her  walk,  screened 
from  observation  behind  the  high 
yew  hedge  of  the  approach,  while  I 
went  forward  alone  to  meet  my  ne- 
phew. I  quickened  my  pace,  and 
joined  him  almost  instantl}^  "  Phi- 
lip," said  I,  "  am  I  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  your  evident  dejection  is 
occasioned  by  doubts  of  your  young 
bride's  affection  ?" — He  looked  up, 
and  sighed  assent. 

"What,  then,  if  I  inform  you  that 
her  coldness  proceeds  from  far  bet- 
ter founded  misgivings  ;  lest,  in  of- 
fering her  your  hand,  a  heart  siiould 
not  have  been  yours  to  bestow? — I 
need  only  name  Vittoria,  and  say 
that  Lady  .Jane  knows  all,  to  account 
at  once  for  her  injured  pride  and 
wounded  feelings  !" 


<'  Does  she  indeed  know  all  ?" 
said  Philip,  looking  up  with  tiie  air 
of  one  rather  relieved  than  discon- 
certed. "•  It  was  not  my  fault  she 
knew  not  from  the  first  that  I  once 
childishly  imagined  loveliness  of 
mind  and  person  must  be  found  unit- 
ed ;  and  woke  from  the  delusion  to 
bless  my  escape  from  the  toils  of  an 
incarnate  fiend." 

As  he  spoke,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  white  veil,  and,  by  an  emphatic 
cough,  warned  my  fair  neighbour  to 
remain,  justly  supposing  that  to  over- 
hear such  unsuspected  testimony  to 
her  sole  empire  in  her  husband's 
heart,  would  be  worth  volumes  of 
direct  assurances. 

"  Would  1  were  as  sure,"  continu- 
ed he,  "  of  my  place  in  Lady  Jane's 
pure  and  spotless  bosom,  as  that 
mine  has  long  ceased  to  feel  aught 
but  contempt  or  pity  for  the  shame- 
less being,  whose  own  rude  hand  dis- 
pelled the  illusion,  which  a  romantic 
history,  a  fair  form,  and  consummate 
art,  had  cast  around  rashness,  levity, 
and,  I  fear,  guilt  !" 

"  Thank  God  !  it  is,  as  I  hoped, 
ray  dear  Philip,  on  your  side,'"  said 
I  ;  "  and  I  think  1  may  venture  to 
assure  you  that  half  what  you  have 
told  me  will  suffice  to  give  to  the 
smiles  of  your  bride  a  warmth  and 
sunshine,  amid  which  that  of  Italy 
will  never  be  missed." 

He  shook  his  head  incredulously, 
and  sighing,  exclaimed,  "  What 
would  I  not  give  to  see  them  on  her 
own  dear  lips  !" 

We  were  near  an  opening  in  the 
old  rugged  yew  hedge  ;  I  suddenly 
drew  my  nephew  within  it,  and  the 
fair  listener  stood  confessed.  The 
tears  of  joy,  irradiated  by  such  a 
blush,  and  such  a  smile  as  I  have 
seldom  seen  but  on  the  cheek  of  a 
daughter  of  England.  "  Give  her 
your  confidence,  Philip,"  said  I  ; 
"  can  you  doubt  further  ?" 

"  Give  me  your  pardon,  my  dear 
husband,"  said  she,  as  he  flew  to- 
wards her,  '*  for  being  an  involunta- 
ry, but  oh  !  a  blessed  listener  ! — It 
was  your  uncle " 

"  Who  has  made  me  the  happiest 
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of  men  !*'  cried  Philip,  his  whole  ex- 
pression absolutely  changed  by  the 
triuisitioii  from  despondence  to  ec- 
stacy.  I  took  a  hand  of  each  in 
mine,  and  ratified  this  solemn  un- 
ion of  hearts  with  a  truly  parental 
blessing. 

"Uncle,"  said  Philip,  in  a  tone  of 
manly  firmness,  "  you  will  assist  me 
to  get  civilly  rid  of  yonder  host  of 
idlers,  and  the  false  friend  who  hop- 
ed, by  their  means,  to  disgust  me 
with  my  country,  and  estrange  me 
from  ray  bride.  You  shall  make 
me  an  Englishman  after  your  own 
heart." 

"  Uncle,"  whispered  Lady  Jane, 
with  the  most  insinuating  softness, 
"  you   will  invite  us  to  your  cottage, 


won't  you,  till  a  few  more  comforts 
are  added  to  our  home,  to  make  it 
all  that  an  English  home  should 
be?" 

I  carried  them  with  me  in  triumph, 
I  introduced  them  at  Dunbarrow  to 
the  worthy  and  the  wise  among  their 
compatriots.  I  saw  at  my  own  tran- 
quil fireside  their  once  threatened 
wedded  bliss  assume  the  imperishable 
hues  of  eternity.  I  saw,  not  only 
without  reluctance,  but  with  delight, 
a  youthfiil  figure  in  my  mother's  sa- 
cred chair,  and  a  second  Emma  be- 
neath the  pictureof  my  sainted  bride. 
They  staid,  only  to  grow  too  dear  ; 
they  left  me,  at  length,  to  know,  for 
the  first  time,  what  it  truly  is  to  be 
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Speak  but  of  foreign  lands — and  see 
Theuhild  of  nature  wand'ring  free  ; 
The  wild-wood  hunter  fearless  press 
On  through  the  trackless  wilderness : 

And  shuddering  trace  the  lonely  path 
The  desert  lion  leaves  in  wrath  ; 
Or  feast  the  soul  with  all  that  lies 
Lovely  and  strange  beneath  the  skies. 

We  think  upon  a  foreign  land — 
What  wild  luxurious  scenes  expand  ! 
The  broad  deep  river,  like  a  sea  ; 
The  untrodden  wood's  immensity  ; 

The  green  and  quiet  tracks  of  rest 
That  hide  within  the  forest's  breast, 
That  stillness  so  profound  and  dread  : 
Ne'er  broke  by  hmnan  voice  nor  tread  : 

We  see  the  gorgeous  flowers,  that  none, 
Save  the  lone  Indian,  looks  upon ; 


And  hear  the  bird  with  wild-cry  wake 
The  night-hush  of  the  forest-brake. 

'T  is  thus — yet  foreign  lands  and  seas 
Wake  other,  deeper  thoughts  than  these  ! 
For  where  is  he  who  hath  not  lost 
Some  dear  one  on  a  foreign  coast  -* 

Oh,  many  a  noble  heart  is  laid 
To  moulder  in  the  forest's  shade  ; 
The  palm-tree  rears  its  glorious  crest 
O'er  many  a  loved  one's  place  of  rest. 

River,  and  sea,  and  flowery  isle. 
Radiant  with  Spring's  eternal  smile. 
Have  had  their  prey,  have  rent  the  ties 
Of  home-born,  heart-link'd  sympathies. 

Alas  !  for  this  Affection  pales, 
The  eye  grows  dim,  the  spirit  fails, 
Til\foreig7i  lands  become  a  sound 
That  stirs  the  bosom  but  to  wound. 


On — like  a  ship  amid  the  sea. 

When  winds  are  loud,  and  waves  are  high. 

And  forward — forward,  far  and  free, 

Mid  yawning  deep,  and  threatening  sky, 

She  dashes  from  her  sides  amain 

The  billows  to  their  depths  again. 


WAR  SONG. 

Imitated  from  the  Russian  of  Lomonosor. 

On — like  the  lion  of  the  waste, 
Whose  glaring  eye  sheds  fear  around. 
And  wolves  in  rage  and  terror  haste 
Far  from  his  footstep's  fatal  sound  ; 
While  through  the  rocks  and  mountains  ring 
The  thunders  of  the  forest-king. 


On — like  the  eagle  in  his  pride. 
Who  soars  in  distance  wide  and  dim  ; 
The  rock,  the  gulf,  the  mountain's  side, 
The  woods,  are  level  paths  to  him  : 
Where'er  the  winds  of  heaven  can  blow, 
There  may  his  chainless  pinion  go. 
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On,  warriors,  on — through  smoke  and  blood, 
On — through  the  battle's  furious  sea, 
That  dashes,  like  a  stormy  flood, 
Its  deluge  of  red  waves  on  thee  : 
On,  on  to  conquer — or  to  die — 
Hurrah,  for  death  or  victory  I 
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NEW  STE^\J\I  CARRIAGE. 


ErpJaiiation  nf  the  Rrferewes. 

1.  The  Guide  and  Engincei,  to  whom 
the  whole  mannpenient  of  the  machinery 
and  conduct  of  the  carriage  is  entrusted. 
Besides  this  man,  a  guard  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

2.  The  handle  which  guides  the  Pole  and 
Pilot  Wheels. 

3.  The  Pilot  Wheels. 

4.  The  Pole. 

5.  The  J'ore  Boot,  for  lugjrage. 

6.  The  "  Throttle  Valve'"  of  the  main 
Bteam-pipe,  which,  by  means  of  the  handle, 
is  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  the  power 
of  the  steam  and  the  progress  of  the  car- 
riage being  thereby  regulated  from  1  to  10 
or  20  miles  per  hour. 

7.  The  Tank  for  Water,  running  from 
end  to  end,  and  the  llill  breadth  of  the  car- 
riaire  ;  it  will  contain  GO  gallons  of  water. 

S.  The  Carriage,  capable  of  holding  six 
inside-passengers. 

9.  Outside-passengers,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent carriage  will  carry  15. 

10.  The  Hind  Boot,  containing  the  Boil- 
er and  Furnace.  The  Boiler  is  incased 
with  sheet-iron,  and  bc'ween  the  pipes  the 
coke  and  cliHrcoal  are  pnt,  the  fi'ont  i^eing 
closed  in  the  ordinary  way  with  an  iron 
door  The  pipes  extend  Ijom  the  cylindri- 
cal reservoir  of  water  at  the  bottom  to  the 
cyltrdri'^al  chamber  for  siram  at  the  top, 
forming  a  succession  of  lines  somefhin?  like 
a  horac-shoe,  turned  edgeways.  The  steam 
enters  tlio  '•  separafnrs'"  through  large  pipes, 
wliich  are  observable  on  the  Plan,  and  is 
thence  condu<'tcd  to  its  proper  de.'^tination. 

11.  '•  ricparalorK,"  in  which  the  steam   is 


separated  from  the  water,  the  w-ater  de- 
scending and  returning  to  the  boiler,  while 
the  steam  ascends,  and  is  forced  into  the 
steam-pipes  or  main  arteries  of  the  machine. 

12.  The  Pump,  by  which  the  water  is 
pumped  from  the  tank,  by  means  of  a  flexi- 
ble hose,  to  the  reservoir,  communicating 
with  the  boiler. 

13.  The  Main  Steam  Pipe,  descending 
from  the  "  separators,"  and  proceeding  in  a 
direct  line  under  the  body  of  the  coach  to 
the  "  throttle  valve,"  (No.  6),  and  thence 
under  the  tank,  to  the  cylinders  from  which 
the  pistons  work. 

14.  Flues  of  the  Furnace,  from  which 
there  is  no  smoke,  coke  and  charcoal  being 
used. 

15.  The  Perches,  of  which  there  are 
three,  conjoined,  to  support  the  machinery. 

16.  The  Cylinders.  There  is  one  be- 
tween each  perch. 

17.  Valve  Motion,  admitting  steam  alter- 
nately to  each  side  of  the  pistons. 

18.  Cranks,  operating  on  the  axle;  at  the 
ends  of  the  axle  are  crotches  (No.  21), 
which,  as  the  axle  turns  round,  catch  pro- 
jecting pieces  of  iron  on  the  boxes  of  the 
wheels,  and  give  them  the  rotatory  motion. 
The  hiud  wheels  only  are  thus  operated 
upon. 

1;>.  Propellers,  which,  as  the  carriage  as- 
cends a  hill,  are  set  in  motion,  and  move 
like  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse,  catching  the 
ground,  and  then  forcing  the  macliine  for- 
ward, increasing  the  rapidily  of  its  motion, 
and  assisting  the  steam  power. 

20.  The  Drag,  wliicli  is  applied  to  in- 
crease th«   l)-iction   on   the   wheel  in  join"' 
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down  n  hill.  This  is  also  assisted  by  di- 
minishing the  pressure  of  the  steam — or,  if 
necessary,  inverting  the  motion  of  the 
wheels. 

21.  The  Clutch,  by  which  the  %vheel  is 
sent  round. 

TR.   GOLDSWOUTHY    GUR- 

NEY,  iifier  a  variety  of  expe- 
rinients,  during  (he  last  two  years, 
has  completed  a  Stkam  Carriage 
on  a  new  principle.  We  have,  ac- 
cordingly, procured  a  drawing  of 
this  extraordinary  invention,  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  describe  gene- 
rally, since  the  letters,  introduced  in 
the  annexed  Engravins:,  with  the  ac- 
companying references,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  machinery  : — First,  as  to  its 
safety,  upon  which  point  the  public 
are  most  sceptical.  In  the  present 
invention,  it  is  stated,  that,  even  from 
the  bursting  of  the  boiler,  there  is 
not  the  most  distant  chance  of  mis- 
chief to  the  passengers.  This  boiler 
is  tubular,  constructed  upon  philo- 
sophical principles,  and  upon  a  plan 
totally  distinct  from  any  thing  pre- 
viously in  use.  Instead  of  beiuij,  as 
in  ordinary  cases,  a  large  vessel 
closed  on  all  sides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  valves  and  steam  con- 
ductors, which  a  high  pressure  or 
accidental  defect  may  burst,  it  is 
composed  of  a  succession  of  welded 
iron  pipes,  perhaps  forty  in  number, 
screwed  together  in  the  manner  of 
the  common  gaspipe>,  at  given  dis- 
tances, extending  in  a  direct  line, 
and  in  a  row,  at  equal  distances  from 
a  small  reservoir  of  wafer,  to  the 
distance  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half, 
and  then  curving  over  in  a  semi-cir- 
cle of  about  hidf  a  yard  in  diameter, 
returning  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
pipes  beneath,  to  a  reservoir  above, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  inverted  horse- 
shoe. This  horse-shoe  of  pipes,  in 
fact,  forms  the  boiler,  and  the  sp\ce 
between  is  the  furnace  ;  the  whole 
being  enclosed  with  sheet  iron.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  ob- 
vious ;  for,  while  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sleam  is  gt'nerated 
for  the  purposes  required,  the  onlj' 
possible  accident  that   could  happen 


22.  The  Safety  Valve,  which  refinlafoa 
the  proper  pressuie  of  the  steam  in  tha 
pipe. 

23.  The  Orifice  for  filling  the  tank.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  a  flexible  hose  and  a 
funnel,  and  occupies  but  a  few  seconds. 

would  be,  the  bursting  of  one  of 
these  barrels,  and  a  temporary  dimi- 
nution of  tiie  sleam  power  of  one- 
fortieth  |)art.  The  effects  of  the  ac- 
cident could,  of  course,  only  be  felt 
within  its  own  enclosure;  and  the 
engjineer  could,  in  ten  ni  mites,  re- 
pair the  injury,  by  extracting  the 
wounded  barrel,  and  plugging  up  the 
holes  at  each  end  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  such  are  the  proofs  to  which 
these  barrels  are  subjected,  before 
they  are  used,  by  the  application  of 
a  steam-pressure  five  bunilred  times 
more  than  can  ever  lie  required,  that 
the  accident,  trifling  as  it  is,  is  scarce- 
ly possible. 

A  contemporary  journal  illustrates 
Mr.  Gurueys  invention  bv  the  fol- 
lowing analogy  : — "  It  will  appear 
not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Gurrev, 
who  was  educated  a  medical  man, 
has  actually  made  the  Cviistructioii 
of  the  human  body,  and  of  animals  in 
general,  the  model  of  his  invention. 
His  reserviiirs  of  steam  and  water,  or 
rather  ^  separators,^  as  they  are  call- 
ed, and  which  are  seen  at  the  end  of 
our  plate,  are,  as  it  were,  the  heart 
of  his  steam  apparatus ;  the  lower 
pipes  of  the  boiler  are  the  arteries, 
and  the  upper  pipes  the  veins.  The 
water,  which  is  the  substitute  for 
blood,  is  first  sent  from  the  reservoirs 
into  the  pipes — the  operation  of  fire 
soon  produces  steam,  which  ascends 
through  the  pip^s  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  reservoir,  carrying  with  it  a 
portion  of  water  into  the  separators, 
which  of  course  descends  to  the  low- 
er part,  and  returns  to  fill  the  pipes 
which  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  steam — the  steam 
above  pressing  it  down  with  an  elas- 
tic force,  so  as  to  keep  the  arteries 
or  pipes  constantly  full,  and  preserve 
a  regular  circulation.  In  the  centre 
of  the  separators  are  perforated 
steam  pipes,  which  ascend  nearly  to 
the  top?,    these  tops  being  of  course 
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closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  steam.  Through  these  pipes 
the  steara  descends  with  its  customa- 
ry force,  and  is  conducted  by  one 
main  pipe  all  along  under  the  car- 
riage to  the  end  of  the  platform, 
which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  water 
tank,  where  it  turns  under  till  it 
reaches  two  large  branch  pipes  which 
communicate  with  the  cylinders, 
from  which  the  pistons  move  and 
give  motion  to  the  machinery.  The 
cranks  of  the  axle  are  thus  set  in  ac- 
tion, and  the  rotatory  movement  is 
given  to  the  wheels.  By  the  power 
thus  engendered  also  a  pump  is  work- 
ed, and  which,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
hose,  pumps  the  water  into  the  boiler, 
keeping  the  supply  complete.  The 
tank  and  furnace,  it  is  calculated, 
will  hold  sufficient  water  and  fuel  for 
one  hour's  consumption,  the  former 
being  sixty  gallons." 

The  vehicle  resembles  the  ordina- 
ry stage-coaches,  but  is  rather  larger 
and  higher.  Coke  or  charcoal  are 
to  form  the  fuel,  by  which  means 
smoke  will  be  avoided  ;  the  tlues  will 
be  above  the  level  of  the  seated  pas- 
sengers, and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
motion  of  the  carriage  will  always 
disperse  the  heated  rarefied  air  from 
the  flues. 

The  present  carriage  would  carry 
six  inside  and  fifteen  outside  passen- 
gers. Independent  of  the  guide,  who 
is  also  the  engineer.  In  front  of  the 
coach  is  a  very  capacious  boot ; 
while  behind,  that  which  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  boot,  is  the  case  for 
the  boiler  and  the  furnace.  The 
length  of  the  vehicle,  from  end  to 
end,  is  fifteen  feet,  and,  with  the  pole 
and  pilot-wheels,  twenty  feet.  The 
diameter  of  the  hind  wheels  is  five 
feet  ;  of  the  front  wheels  three  feet 
nine  inches  ;  and  of  the  pilot-wheels 
three  feet.  There  is  a  treble  perch, 
by  which  the  machiner}'  is  support- 
ed, and  beneath  which  two  propel- 
lers, in  going  up  a  hill,  may  be  set  in 
motion,  somewhat  similar  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  horse's  legs  under  similar 
circumstances.     In  descending  a  hill, 


there  is  a  break  fixed  on  the  hind 
wheel  to  increase  the  friction  ;  but 
independent  of  this,  the  guide  has 
the  power  of  lessening  the  force  of 
the  steam  to  any  extent,  by  means  of 
the  lever  to  his  right  hand,  which 
operates  upon  what  is  called  the 
throttle  valve,  and  by  which  he  may 
stop  the  action  of  the  steam  altoge- 
ther, and  eflTect  a  counter  vacuum  in 
the  cylinders.  By  this  means  also  he 
regulates  the  rate  of  progress  on  the 
road,  going  at  a  pace  of  two  miles  or 
ten  miles  per  hour,  or  even  quicker 
if  necessar}'.  There  is  another  le- 
ver also  by  which  he  can  stop  the 
vehicle  instantcr,  and,  in  fact,  in 
a  moment  reverse  the  motion  of  the 
wheels,  so  as  to  prevent  accident,  as 
is  the  practice  with  the  paddles  of 
steam-vessels.  The  guide,  who  sits 
in  front,  keeps  the  vehicle  in  its  pro- 
per course,  by  means  of  the  pilot- 
wheels  acting  upon  the  pole,  like  the 
handle  of  a  garden-chair. 

The  weight  of  the  carriage  and  its 
apparatus  is  estimated  ai  1|^  tons, 
and  its  wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  as 
compared  with  a  carriage  drawn  by 
four  horses,  is  as  one  to  six.  When 
the  carriage  is  in  progress  the  ma- 
chinery is  not  heard,  nor  is  there  so 
nmch  vibration  as  in  an  ordinary  ve- 
hicle, from  the  superior  solidity  of 
the  structure.  The  engine  has  a 
twelve-horse  power,  but  may  be  in- 
creased to  sixteen  ;  while  the  actual 
power  in  use,  except  in  ascending  a 
liill,  is  but  eight-horse. 

The  success  of  the  present  im- 
proved invention  is  stated  to  be  de- 
cided ;  but  the  public  will  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves,  as  several  experimental 
journeys  are  projected.  If  it  should 
attain  its  anticipated  perfection,  the 
contrivance  will  indeed  be  a  proud 
triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  which, 
aided  by  its  economy,  will  doubtless 
recommend  it  to  universal  patron- 
age. Mr.  Gurney  has  already  se- 
cured a  patent  for  his  invention;  and 
he  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  per- 
maneut  success. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE. 

[It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  Thomas-a-Becket  was  a  Saracen  woman,  who  "  fell  in  love," 
as  the  phrase  goes,  with  one  of  the  nohlcst  of  the  English  chivalry,  at  least  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  crusaders,  and  who,  after  his  deparure  to  his  native  country,  followed  him  thither — alone 
. — on  foot,— though  not  only  unacquainted  with  all  the  English,  except  the  knight  alluded  to, 
but  without  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  country,  saving  only  the  Christian  name 
of  the  warrior,  and  "  London,"  the  place  of  his  residence.  She  was  baptized,  and  the  rest 
may  be  guessed  easily.] 

Her  feet  have  been  upon  those  sands,  where  "  prickles,  thorn,  and  briar," 

Pain  not  the  fainting  frame  so  much,  as  doth  their  breath  of  fire, 

No  cloud  upon  that  scorching  sky — no  parched  licrb  to  tell 

Of  gushing  founts,  that  hope  foretold — no  welcome  camel's  well. 

She  shrunk  not  then, — she  trembled  not,  though  "  stifling,  hot  Simoom," 
Came  o'er  the  waste,  in  dread  array,  in  clouds  of  direst  gloom  : — 
She  past  them  all  untiringly  ; — she  won  lier  fearflil  way 
To  where  the  crowded  haunts  of  men  showed  perils  fierce  as  they  ! 

She  bore  the  cruel  mockery  which  shameless  ones  have  thrown 
Forever  on  those  breasts,  which  bear  souls  nobler  tiian  their  own. 
Her  eyes  flashed  fire  one  moment,  then  rushed  out  her  woman's  fears ; 
But,  scoffed  at  and  despised,  yet  upon  her  path  she  bears  ! 

And  sometimes,  when  those  snowy  feet  were  torn  and  bleeding  fast. 
And  nature  told,  in  bursting  sighs,  "  that  this  could  never  last," 
Some  liearts  there  were — some  eyes  not  blind  to  beauty's  speechless  charm 
Some  hands  which  scrupled  not  to  pour  the  oil  and  healhig  balm. 

Then,  from  those  cold  and  quivering  lips,  such  honey  accents  broke, 
That  they  who  listened  well  might  deem  a  very  angel  spoke  ; 
They  know  not  of  that  stranger  tongue — nor  of  words  which  start, — 
They  only  feel  their  sinking  down,  •'  like  kindness  on  the  heart !" 

She  passed  o'er  the  "  ocean  stream" — over  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Girdling  those  proudly  tall  white  clifls,  which  Albiuu's  boast  may  be ; 
She  reached  the  wide  and  open  shore,  where  lands  and  waters  kiss — 
Then,  only  then,  she  fainted  there — this  was  such  happiness  ! 

But  onward  by  a  smoother  path — a  sweeter — still  slie  goes, 
For  only  on  one  distant  breast  her  heart  may  find  repose. 
And  what  were  perils  overcome,  what  countless  deserts  past. 
If  not  upon  that  worshipped  breast  she  sank  in  peace  at  last ! 

She  stands  within  the  laughing  town,  mid  thousand  joyous  throngs, 
Where  sun-light  falls,  and  gleam  of  gold,  and  din  of  reckless  songs; 
Each  face  is  strange  unto  her  heart,  so  is  that  revelry  ; 
Oh  say  !  when  shall  she  meet  that  one  whom  she  has  bled  to  see  ? 

Wild  is  the  wonder  of  the  throng, — how  ardently  they  gaze 
On  her,  who  sought  to  steal  unseen  along  that  peopled  maze  ; 
With  flushed  cheek,  one  word  alone,  to  all  around  she  gave 
The  name  of  him  who  stood  alone,  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 

And  there  came  riding  by  in  pomp,  old  England's  chivalry. 
And  rang  the  heavens,  as  on  they  passed,  with  clamours  deep  and  higli. 
And  midst  his  peers,  the  proudest  there,  one  lordly  warrior  came — 
That  one  dear  word  her  lip  might  speak — it  was  his  cherished  name  ! 

He  might  have  mingled  with  the  throngs  all  Europe  could  have  shown, 
And,  by  the  world,  unrecked,  unmarked,  but  not  by  one  unknown  ! 
He  may  but  spring  one  little  step,  then  never  farther  roam  ; 
His  ready  arms  have  opened  now — her  dearly  purcJiased  liome  ! 

Her  tale  was  not  long  time  untold,  the  millions'  thunder  cry, 

Rose  up  in  honor  of  her  name,  whose  fame  shall  never  die  ; 

And  blessings  loaded  every  breath,  and  every  passing  gale, — 

'•  Oh  !  woman's  love,  and  woman's  faith,  when  were  they  known  to  fail  ?" 
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THE  FEVER  SHIP. 

VROM    THK    JOURNAL    OF  CAPTAIN    ANDREW    SMITH. 

I  SAILED  from  Liverpool  for  Ja-  whon  we  left,  wliich  reduced  to  nine 
maica,  and  after  a  plensaiit  voyajie  tlie  number  capable  of  perfdiniing 
arrived  at  my  destination,  and  dis-  duty.  I  imagined  that  putting  to  sea 
charged  my  cargo.  My  vessel  was  was  the  best  plan  I  could  adopt  to 
called  the  Lively  Charlotte,  a  tight  afford  the  sick  a  chance  of  recovery, 
brig,  well  found  for  trading,  and  na-  and  retard  the  spreading  of  the  dis- 
vigated  by  thirteen  hands.  I  re-  order  among  such  as  remained  in 
loaded  wiih  sugar  and  rum  for  Hali-  health.  But  I  was  deceived.  1  car- 
fax, intending  to  freight  from  that  ried  the  contagion  with  me,  and  on 
place  f  )r  England  before  the  setting  the  evening  of  the  dav  on  which  we 
in  of  winter.  This  object  I  could  lost  sight  of  land,  another  hand  died, 
only  achieve  by  using  double  dili-  and  three  more  were  taken  ill.  Still 
gence,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  I  congratulated  mvself  I  was  no 
for  accidental  obstacles.  My  brig  worse  off,  since  other  vessels  had 
was  built  sharp  for  sailing  fast,  and  I  lost  half  their  crews  while  in  Port 
did  not  trouble  myself  about  convo\',  Royal,  and  some  in  much  less  time 
(it  was  during  war,)  as  I  could  run  a  than  we  had  remained  there.  We 
fair  race  with  a  common  privateer,  sailed  prosperously  through  the  wind- 
and  we  trusted  to  mana^uvring  four  ward  passage,  so  close  to  Cuba  that 
heavy  carronades,  and  a  formiddble  we  could  plainly  distinguish  the  trees 
show  of  painted  ports  and  quakers,*  and  shrubs  growing  upon  it,  and  then 
for  escaping  capture  by  any  enemy  shaped  our  course  north-easterly,  to 
not  possessing  such  an  overwhelming  clear  the  Bahamas,  and  gain  the  great 
su|jeriority   of  force   as    would   give  ocean. 

him  confidence  to  run  boldly  close  VVe  had  seen  and  lost  sight  of 
alongside,  and  find  out  what  were  Crooked  Island  three  days,  when  it 
reallv  our  means  of  defence.  I  became  all  at  once  a  dead  calm ; 
speedily  shipped  what  provisions  and  even  the  undulation  of  the  sea,  com- 
necessaries  I  wanted,  and  set  sail,  monly  called  the  ground  swell,  sub- 
A  breeze  scarcely  sufficient  to  fill  the  sided  ;  the  sails  liung  slackened  from 
canvass  carried  us  out  of  Port  Royal  the  yards  ;  the  vessel  slept  like  a  tur- 
harbour.  The  weather  was  insuder-  tie  on  the  ocean,  which  bf>came  as 
ably  hot ;  the  air  seemed  full  of  lire,  smooth  as  a  summer  mill-pond.  The 
and  the  redness  of  the  hemisphere,  atmosphere  could  not  have  sustained 
not  long  before  sunset,  glared  as  in-  a  feather;  cloudless  and  clear,  the 
tensely  as  the  flame  of  a  burning  blue  serene  above  and  the  water  be- 
city.  Jamaica  was  very  sickly  ;  the  low  were  alike  spotless,  shadowless, 
yeilow  fever  had  destroyed  numbers  and  stagnant.  Disappoint. iient  and 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  ihree-fourlhs  impati<Mice  were  e.xhihiled  by  us  all, 
of  all  new  comers  speedily  becanie  while  the  sun  flaring  from  the  burn- 
its  victims.  I  had  been  fortunate  ing  sky,  melted  the  pitch  in  the  rig- 
enough  to  lose  oidy  two  men  during  ging  till  it  ran  down  on  the  decks, 
my  stay  of  three  or  fftiir  weeks,  (Jack  and  a  beefsteak  miubt  have  been 
Wilson  and  Tom  Waring,)  but  they  broiled  on  the  anchor-fluke.  We 
were  the  two  most  sturdy  and  healthy  could  not  pace  the  plaid^s  without 
seamen  in  the  brig:  the  first  died  in  blistering  our  feet,  until  I  ordered  an 
thirty-nine  hours  after  he  was  attack-  awning  over  the  deck  for  oiu-  protec- 
ed,  and  the  second  on  the  fourth  tion  :  but  still  the  languor  we  e.xpe- 
day.     Two    hands  -besides   were    ill  rienced  was  overpowering. 


*  Wooden  guns  :  so  called  hy  seamen  became  they  will  not  fight. 
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A  flead  calm  is  always  viewed  with  was  more  than  the  firmest  nerves 
an  uneasy  sensation  by  seamen,  but  could  sustain  without  yielding  to  >]<^:i- 
in  the  present  case  it  was  more  than  pair.  Sleep  fled  far  from  me  ;  I 
usually  unwelcome;  to  the  sick  it  paced  the  deck  at  nitrht,  gazing  u[)on 
denied  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  the  remnant  of  my  crew  in  silence, 
that  would  have  mitigated  in  some  and  they  up^n  me.  hopidess  and 
dearee  thf'ir  agonies;  and  it  gave  a  speechless.  1  looked  at  the  brilliant 
predisposition  to  the  healthy  to  im-  stars  that  shone  in  tropical  cl'uy, 
bibe  the  contagion,  lassitude  and  des-  with  feverish  arid  impatient  feelings, 
pondency  being  its  powerful  auxilia-  wishing  I  were  among  ihem,  or  beret't 
ries.  Assisted  by  the  gre.it  heat,  the  of  consciousness,  or  were  anything 
fever  appeared  to  decompose  the  but  a  man.  A  beav)'  [iresentinient 
very  substance  of  the  blood;  and  its  of  increasing  evil  bore  down  my  spi- 
progress  was  so  rapid,  that  no  medi-  rits.  I  regarded  the  uiiriifiied  sea, 
cine  could  operate  before  death  dark  and  glassy,  and  the  reflection  of 
closed  the  scene  of  sufiering.  I  iiad  the  heavens  in  it,  as  a  sinner  would 
no  surgeon  on  board,  but  from  a  me-  have  conte(nplated  the  month  of  hell, 
dicine-chest  I  in  vain  administered  The  scene,  so  beautiful  at  any  other 
the  common  remedies:  but  what  re-  time,  was  terrible  under  my  circum- 
medies  cou^d  be  expected  to  act  with  stances.  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
eflicacv,  where  the  disease  destroyed  present  and  anticipated  misery, 
life  almost  as  quickly  as  the  current  Thirty  years  I  had  been  accustomed 
of  life  circulated  I  I  had  now  but  to  a  sea-life,  but  I  had  never  conteii)- 
five  men  able  to  do  duty,  and  never  plated  that  so  horrible  a  situation  as 
can  I  forget  my  feelings  when  tliree  mine  was  possible  j  I  had  never  im- 
of  these  were  taken  ill  on  the  fourth  agined  any  state  half  so  frightful 
day  of  our  unhappy  inactivii\'.  One  could  exist,  though  storms  had  often 
of  the  sick  espiied,  as  I  stood  by  his  placed  mv  life  in  jeopardy,  and  I 
cot,  in  horrible  convulsions.  His  liad  been  twice  shipwrecked.  In 
skin  was  of  a  deep  s;iffrt)n  hue  ;  wa-  tlie  last  misfortune  mind  and  body 
tery  blood  oozed  from  every  pore,  were  actively  employed,  and  I  had 
and  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes —  no  leisure  to  brood  over  the  futm-e. 
he  seemed  dissolving  into  blood,  li-  To  be  passive,  as  I  now  was,  with 
quefying  into  death.  Another  man  destruction  creeping  towards  n)e  inch 
rushed  upon  deck  in  a  tit  of  delirium,  by  inch,  to  perceive  the  most  horri- 
and  sprang  over  the  ship's  side  into  ble  fate  advancing  slowly  upon  me, 
the  very  jaws  of  the  numerous  sharks  and  be  obliged  to  await  its  approach, 
that  hovered  ravenous  around  us,  and  pinioned,  fixed  to  the  spot,  power- 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  havoc  less,  unable  to  keep  the  hope  of  de- 
death  was  making.  liver, nice  alive  by  exertion — such  a 

I    had    now    the  dreadful  prospect  situation  was  the  extreme  of  mortal 

of  seeing    all    that   remained  perish,  suffering,  a  |)ain  of  mind  language  is 

and    prayed    to  God    I    might  not  be  inadequate  to  describe,  and  I  endur- 

last ;    for   I   shoidd   then   become  an  ed  in  silence  the  full  weight  of  its  in- 

oceaii  solitary,  dragging  on   a  life  of  fliction. 

hours    in    every    second.      A    day's  My  mate  and  cabin-boy  were  now 

space  must  then  bean  age  of  misery,  taken  with  the   disease;  and    on    the 

There  was   still  no  appearance  of  a  evening  of  the  filth  day  Will  Stokes, 

breeze  _  springing    up;    the    horrible  the  oldest  seaman  on  board,  breathed 

calm  appeared  as  if  it  would  endure  his  last,  just  at  the  going  down  of  the 

forever.     A  storm    would  have  been  sun.     At     midnight     another     died, 

welcome.     The  irritating  indolence.  By  the  liglit  of  the  stars  we  commit- 

the  frightf  d  loneliness   and  tranquil-  ed  them  to  the  ocean,  though    while 

lity  that  reigned  around,  united   with  wrapping   the    hammock    round    the 

the  frequent  presence  of  human  dis-  body  of  the  last,  the  effluvia  from  the 

solution,  thinning  our  scanty  number,  rapid  putrefaction   was  so  overpow- 
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ering  and  nauseous,  (hat  it  was  with 
difficulty  got  upon  deck  and  tlung  in- 
to its  unffithoniable  grave.  The  dull 
pUish  of  the  carcass,  as  it  plunged,  I 
shall  never  forget,  raising  lucid  cir- 
cles on  the  dark  unruiHed  water,  and 
breaking  the  obstinate  .'ilence  of  the 
time  ;  it  struck  my  heart  wilh  a 
thrilling  chillness  ;  a  rush  of  inde- 
scribable feeling  came  over  me. 
Even  now  this  sepulchral  sound 
strikes  at  times  on  my  ear  during 
sleep,  in  its  loneliness  of  horror,  and 
1  fancy  I  am  again  in  the  ship. 
These  mournful  entombments  were 
viewed  by  us  at  last  with  that  uncon- 
cern which  is  shown  by  men  render- 
ed desperate  from  circumstances. 
Disease  and  dissolution  were  become 
every-day  matters  to  us,  and  the  fear 
of  death  had  lost  its  power:  nay,  we 
rather  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
surviving  ;  thus  does  habitude  tit  us 
for  the  most  terrible  situations.  The 
last  precaution  I  took  was  to  remove 
the  sick  to  the  deck,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  wet  sail,  to  aflbrd  them  cool- 
ness. The  next  tliat  died  was  my 
old  townsman,  Job  Watson.  Just  al- 
ter I  had  seen  him  expire,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all 
around  was  like  the  stillness  in  a 
dead  world,  I  was  leaning  over  the 
taffril  and  looking  upon  the  ocean's 
face,  that  from  its  placidity  and  at- 
traction to  the  eye  was,  to  me  and 
mine,  like  an  angel  of  destruction 
clothed  in  beauty,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, I  became  free  from  anxiety, 
obdurate,  reckless  of  every  thing.  I 
imagined  I  had  taken  leave  of  hope 
forever,  and  an  apathy  came  upon 
me  little  removed  from  despair.  I 
was  ready  for  my  destiny,  come 
when  it  might.  I  got  rid  of  a  load 
of  anxiety  that  I  could  not  have  car- 
ried much  longer,  so  that  even  when 
the  rising  moon  showed  me  the  body 
of  the  mate,  which  we  had  thrown 
into  the  water,  floating  on  its  back, 
half  disenveloped  from  its  hammock 
— when  I  distinctly  saw  its  livid  and 
ghastly  features  covered  only  by  an 
inch  of  transparent  sea,  and  a  huge 
shark  preparing  his  hungry  jaws  to 
prey  upon   it,  I   drew  not  back,  but 


kept  my  eye  coldly  upon  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  most  inditTerent  object 
upon  earth  ;  for  I  was  as  insensible 
to  emotion  as  a  statue  would  have 
been.  This  insensibility  enabled 
me  to  undertake  any  ofiice  for  the 
sick,  and  to  drag  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  to  the  ship's  side  and  tling  thenj 
overboard  ;  for  at  last  no  one  else 
was  left  to  do  it.  All,  save  myself, 
were  attacked  with  the  disorder,  and 
one  by  one  died  before  the  ninth 
day  was  completed,  save  James  Rob- 
son,  the  least  athletic  man  I  had, 
and  who,  judging  from  constitution, 
was  but  little  likely  to  have  survived. 
The  disorder  left  him  weak  as  a 
child  ;  I  gave  him  the  most  nourish- 
ing things  I  could  find ;  I  carried 
him,  a  mere  skeleton,  into  my  cabin, 
and  placed  him  on  a  fresh  bed,  fling- 
ing his  own  and  all  the  other's  over- 
board. I  valued  him  as  the  only 
living  thing' with  me  in  the  vessel, 
though  had  he  died,  I  should  at  the 
time  have  felt  little  additional  pain. 
I  regarded  him  as  one  brute  animal 
would  have  looked  at  another  in 
such  a  situation. 

How  the  ship  was  to  be  navigated 
by  one  man,  and  what  means  I  pos- 
sessed of  keeping  her  afloat  in  case 
blowing  weather  should  come  on, 
gave  me  no  apprehension  ;  I  was  too 
much  proof  against  the  fear  of  the 
future,  or  any  danger  that  it  might 
bring.  Robson  could  give  me  no 
assistance ;  I  had  therefore  to  rely 
on  njy  own  exertion  for  every  thing. 
If  the  vessel  ever  moved  again,  I 
must  hand  and  steer — though,  from 
the  continuation  of  the  calm,  it  did 
not  seem  likely  I  should  be  soon 
called  upon  to  do  either.  I  kept 
watch  at  night  upon  deck,  and  could 
sleej),  either  by  day  or  night,  only 
by  short  snatches,  extended  at  full 
length  near  the  helm.  On  the  tenth 
night,  while  the  sea  was  yet  in  the 
repose  of  the  grave  around  me,  I  fell 
into  a  doze,  and  was  assailed  with 
horrible  dreams  that  precluded  my 
receiving  refreshment  from  rest.  I 
aroused  myself,  and  the  silence  on 
every  side  seemed  more  terrible  than 
ever.      Clouds  were  rising  over  the 
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distant  sea-line  and  obscuring  the  coherent  fiis  did  not  produce  the 
stars;  and  the  ocean  put  on  a  gloomy  same  debilitating  efl'ect,  "Where  is 
aspect.  Millions  of  living  things,  the  mate?"  he  wildly  asked  nie  ; 
which  had  ascended  from  the  cav-  "  Wiiy  am  1  in  yonr  cabin,  captain  ? 
erns  of  the  deep,  or  been  engendered  — Have  ihey  tiuiig  Waring  overboard 
from  the  stagnation  and  heat,  played  yet?"  I  contented  myself  with 
in  snaky  antics  on  its  surface.  IS'o  giving  him  general  answers,  which 
sailor  was  now  pacing  the  deck  on  appeared  to  satisfy  iiim.  1  feared  to 
his  accustomed  watch.  The  want  tell  hitn  we  were  the  only  survivors; 
of  motion  in  tlie  ship,  and  her  power-  for  the  irulh,  had  he  thnnced  to  corn- 
less  sails  hanging  in  festoons  amid  prehend  it  in  its  full  force,  might 
the  diminishing  starlight,  added  to  iiave  been  fatal.  On  returning  upon 
the  solitary  feeling  which,  in  spite  of  the  deck,  I  observed  that  clouds 
my  apathy,  I  experienced.  I  thought  were  slowly  forming,  wliile  the  air 
myself  cut  of}' from  mankind  forever,  became  doubly  oppressive  and  sul- 
and  that  my  ship,  beyond  where  try.  Tlie  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays 
winds  ever  blew,  would  lie  and  rot  was  exchanged  for  a  closer  and  even 
upon  the  corrupting  sea.  I  forgot  more  suffocating  heat,  that  indicated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  my  crew  at  an  alteration  of  some  kind  in  the  at- 
this  moment,  and  thought,  with  com-  mosphere.  Hope  suddenly  awoke 
parative  unconcern,  that  the  time  in  my  bosom  again  :  a  breeze  might 
must  soon  come  when  the  last  draught  spring  up,  and  I  might  get  free  from 
of  water  being  finished,  "I  too  must  my  horrible  captivity.  I  took  an 
die."  Then,  half  slumbering,  a  observation,  and  found  that  I  was 
thousand  strange  images  would  come  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the 
before  my  sight  ;  the  countenance  of  Bahamas,  towards  which  I  feared  a 
my  late  male,  or  some  one  of  the  current  might  have  insensibly  borne 
crew,  was  frequently  among  them,  me  ;  all  1  could  do,  therefore,  in 
distorted,  and  fitted  upon  uncouth  case  the  wind  blew,  was  to  hang  out 
bodies.  I  felt  feverish  and  unwell  a  signal  of  distress,  and  try  to  keep 
on  awaking.  One  moment  I  fan-  the  sea  until  I  fell  in  with  some 
cied  I  saw  a  vessel  pass  the  ship  un-  friendly  vessel. 

der  full  sail  and  with  a  stiff  breeze,  I  immediately  took  measures  for 
and  then  a  second,  while  no  ruffle  navigating  the  ship  by  myself.  I 
appeared  on  the  ocean  near  mine,  fastened  a  rope  to  secure  the  helm 
and  I  hailed  them  in  vain.  Now  I  in  any  position  I  might  find  needful, 
heard  the  tramp  of  feet  upon  the  so  that  I  might  venture  to  leave  it  a 
deck,  and  the  whisper  of  voices,  as  kw  moments  when  occasion  requir- 
of  persons  walking  near  me,  whom  I  ed.  I  went  aloft,  and  cut  away  the 
uselessly  challenged  ;  this  was  fol-  topsails  which  I  could  not  reef,  aiid 
lowed  by  the  usual  obdurate  silence,  reduced  the  canvass  all  over  the  ship 
I  felt  no  fear  ;  for  nature  had  no  visi-  as  much  as  possible,  leaving  only 
tation  for  mortal  man  more  appalling  one  or  two  of  the  lower  sails  set  :  for 
than  I  had  already  encountered  :  and  if  it  blew  fresh,  I  could  not  have 
to  the  ultimate  of  evils  with  social  taken  them  in,  and  the  ship  might 
man,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  perish  ;  while  by  doing  this,  1  had 
was  insensible — for  what  weight  could  some  chance  of  keeping  her  alive, 
social  ideas  of  good  or  evil  have  I  now  anxiously  watched  the  clouds 
with  me  at  such  a  moment  ?  which  seemed  to  be  in  motion,  and 
The  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  the  sight  was  a  cordial  to  me.  At 
of  my  suffering  I  went  down  into  the  last  the  sea  began  to  heave  with  gen- 
cabin,  to  take  some  refreshment  to  tie  undulations  ,  a  slight  ripple  suc- 
Robson.  Though  at  intervals  in  the  ceeded,  and  bore  new  life  with  it.  I 
full  possession  of  his  senses,  the  wept  for  joy,  and  then  laughed,  as  I 
shortest  rational  conversation  ex-  saw  it  shake  the  sails  and  gradually 
hausted  him  ;  while  talking  in  his  in-  fill  them  ;  and  when  at  length  the 
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brig  moved,  Just  at  noon  on  the  ele- 
venth day  after  our  becalniment 
commenced,  I  became  almost  mad 
with  delisjiil.  It  was  like  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  existence  with 
me.  Fearful  as  my  state  then  was 
in  reality,  it  appeared  a  iieaven  to 
that  which  I  had  been  in.  The  hope 
of  deliverance  aroused  me  to  new 
enerejies,  I  fdt  hungry,  and  ate  vo- 
raciously ;  for  till  that  moment  1  had 
scarcely  eaten  enough  to  sustain  life. 
The  chance  of  once  more  mingling 
with  my  fellow  men  filled  my  imagi- 
nation, and  braced  every  fibre  of  my 
franip,  almost  to  breaking.  The 
ship's  motion  perceptibly  increased  ; 
the  ripple  under  her  bow  at  length 
became  audible  ;  she  felt  additional 
impulse,  moved  yet  faster  ;  and  at 
length  cut  through   the  water  at  the 


rate  of  four  or  five  knots  an  hour. 
This  was  fast  enough  for  her  safety, 
though  not  for  my  impatience.  I 
steered  her  large  before  the  wind 
for  some  time,  and  then  kept  her  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  track  of  ves- 
sels bound  for  Europe,  certain  that, 
carrying  so  little  sail,  I  must  be 
speedily  overtaken  by  some  ship  that 
could  render  me  assistance.  Nor 
was  I  disappointed  in  my  expecta- 
tion. After  steering  two  days  with 
a  moderate  breeze,  during  which 
time  I  never  left  the  helm,  a  large 
West  Indiaman  came  up  with  me, 
and  gave  n)e  every  necessary  aid. 
By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  reach 
Halifax,  and  finally  the  river  Mer- 
sey, about  five  weeks  later  than  the 
time  I  had  formerly  calculated  for 
my  voyage. 
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THE  Turks  have  a  manly  and 
prepossessing  demeanour;  be- 
ing generally  of  a  good  stature,  and 
remarkably  well  formed  in  their 
limbs.  The  men  shave  their  heads, 
but  wear  long  beards,  and  are  ex- 
tremely prt)ud  of  their  mustaches, 
which  are  usually  turned  downwards, 
and  which  give  the  other  features  of 
the  face  a  cast  of  peculiar  pensivc- 
ness.  They  wear  turbans,  some- 
times white,  of  an  enormous  size  on 
their  heads,  and  never  remove  them 
but  when  they  go  to  repose.  Their 
breeches,  or  drawers,  are  united  with 
their  stockings,  and  they  have  slip- 
pers, which  they  never  put  off  but 
when  they  enter  a  mosque,  or  the 
house  of  a  great  man.  Large  shirts 
are  worn,  and  over  them  is  a  vest 
tied  with  a  sash  ;  the  outer  garment 
being  a  sort  of  loose  gown.  Every 
man,  in  whatever  station  he  is,  car- 
ries a  dagger  in  his  sash.  The  wo- 
men's attire  much  resembles  that  of 
the  other  sex,  only  they  have  a 
cap  on  their  heads,  something  like 
a  bishop's  mitre,  instead  of  a  turban. 
Their    hair    is    beautiful    and    lonjr. 


mostly  black,  but  their  faces,  which 
are  remarkably  handsome,  are  so  J£ 
covered  when  they  walk  out,  that  * 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  their  eyes. 
The  ladies  of  the  sultan's  haram  are 
lovely  virgins,  either  captives  taken 
during  war,  or  presents  from  the 
governors  of  provinces.  They  are 
never  allowed  to  stir  abroad  except 
when  the  grand  signior  remov(!S  ; 
and  then  they  are  put  into  close  cha- 
riots, signals  being  made  at  certain 
distances  that  no  man  may  approach 
the  road  through  which  the  ladies 
pass,  on  pain  of  death.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  female  slaves  in 
the  sultan's  haram,  whose  task  it  is 
to  wait  on  the  ladies,  who  have,  be- 
sides, a  black  eunuch  fur  their  super- 
intendant. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  Tur- 
key where  the  children  of  distinguish- 
ed men  are  educated  and  filled  for 
state  employments.  The  children 
are  first  approved  by  the  grand  sign- 
ior before  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
these  seminaries;  and  none  dare 
come  into  his  majesty's  presence  who 
ar«   not  handsome  and    well-made. 
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Silence  is  first  taught  them,  and  a 
becoming  behfiviour  to  their  supe- 
riors ;  then  they  are  instructed  in  the 
Mahometan  faith,  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  languages,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Arabic.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  they  are  taught  all  manner  of 
manly  exercises,  and  above  all,  the 
use  of  arms.  As  they  advance  to 
proficiency  in  these,  and  other  useful 
arts,  and  as  government  places  be- 
come vacant,  they  are  preferred; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
generally  attain  the  age  of  forty  be- 
fore they  are  thought  capable  of 
being  entrusted  with  important  state 
aflairs. 

Those  who  hold  any  office  under 
the  grand  signior  are  called  his 
slaves  ;  the  term  slave,  in  Turkey, 
signifying  the  most  honotirable  title 
a  subject  can  bear.  The  grand  sign- 
ior is  commonly  supposed  among 
liis  own  people,  to  be  something 
more  than  human  ;  for  he  is  not 
bound  by  any  laws  except  that  of 
professing  and  maintaining  the  Ma- 
hometan religion.  A  stranger  desir- 
ing to  be  admitted  into  his  majesty's 
presence,  is  first  exan)ined  by  proper 
persons,  and  his  arms  taken  from 
him  ;  he  is  then  ushered  before  the 
royal  personage  between  two  strong 
supporters,  but  is  not  even  then  per- 
mitted to  approach  near  enough  lo 
kiss  the  sultan's  foot.*  This  custom, 
which  is  observed  by  every  sultan, 
originated  in  the  following  manner  : 
— Amurath  I.  having  obtained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Christians,  was  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  his  officers  viewing 
the  dead,  when  a  wounded  Christian 
soldier,  rising  from  among  the  slain, 
came  staggering  towards  him.  The 
king,  supposing  the  man  intended  to 
beg  for  his  life,  ordered  the  guards  to 
make  way  for  him  ;  but  drawing 
near,  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  coat,  and  plunged  it  into  the  heart 
of  the  great  king,  who  instantly  died. 
In  Turkey,  no  man  marries  a  de- 
formed wife  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune, 
as  with  us  ;  beauty  and   good   sense, 


to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  are  the 
only  inducements  to  m^itrimoiiy 
among  the  Turks.  But  they  are  an 
indolent  people,  and  are  much 
averse  to  improving  their  country  by 
commerce,  planting,  or  building ; 
appearing  to  t.ike  delight  in  letting 
their  property  run  to  ruin.  Alexan- 
dria.  Tyre,  and    Sidon,  which    once  W 

commanded  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  whole  world,  are  at  present  in 
the  Turkish  possession,  but  are  only 
very  inconsiderable  places.  Indeed, 
observes  a  judicious  author,  it  is  well 
for  us  that  the  Turks  are  such  an  in- 
dolent people,  for  their  situation  and 
vast  extent  of  empire,  would  enable 
them  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the 
world  if  they  attended  to  it.  TI.ey 
appear  to  posses  very  little  genius  or 
inclination  for  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  sciences,  although  they  live 
in  countries  which  were  once  in  the 
possession  of  the  classic  Greeks  ; 
but  seem  to  prefer  a  slothful  mode 
of  life  to  an  active  one,  continually 
sauntering  away  their  time,  either 
among  women,  or  in  taking  coffee 
and  smoking.  Being  men  of  great 
taciturnity,  they  very  seldom  disturb 
a  stranger  with  questions;  and  a 
person  may  live  in  their  country  a 
dozen  years,  without  having  twenty 
words  addressed  to  him,  except  on 
important  business.  They  seldom 
travel,  and  have  very  little  wish  to 
be  informed  of  the  state  of  their  own, 
or  uiy  other  country  ;  when  a  minis- 
ter of  state  is  turned  out  of  his  place, 
or  strangled,  (which  is  a  frequent 
custom,)  they  coldly  observe  that 
there  will  be  a  new  one,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
grace of  the  former.  The  doctrine 
of  predestination  prevails,  and  they 
therefore  think  it  wicked  to  endeav- 
our to  avoid  their  fate ;  frequently 
entering  houses  where  they  know  the 
plague  is  raging. 

All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Tur- 
key, though  none  are  encouraged 
but  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
Christians   have  churches,  which  the 


*  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot,  as  well  aa  tho  hand,  of  a  sovereign,  is  yet  oba«rT«<i 
in  the  east. 
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Turks  not  unfrequently  convert  into 
mosques  for  their  own  use  ;  nor  will 
they  suffer  any  new  churches,  or 
temples,  to  be  built,  without  ex- 
torting an  exorbitant  fine  from  the 
poor  Christians.  The  high-priest 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  is  call- 
ed  the  mufti;  he  is  invested  with 


great  power,  and  his  seal  is  neces- 
sary to  the  passing  of  all  acts  of 
state.  But  any  individual,  who 
pleases  to  take  the  habit,  may  be  a 
priest,  and  may  leave  the  office  when 
he  is  weary  of  it  ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing like  ordination  among  them. 


BOOKS  AND  BOOKWORMS. 


ITJOOKS  were  anciently  made  of 
-■-'  plates  of  copper  and  lead,  the 
bark  of  trees,  bricks,  stones,  and 
wood.  Josephiis  speaks  of  two  co- 
lumns, the  one  of  sti>rie,  the  other 
of  brick,  on  which  the  children  of 
Seth  wrote  their  inventions  and  as- 
tronomical discoveries.  Porphyry 
mentions  some  pillars,  preserved  in 
Crete,  on  which  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  the  Corybantes  in  their 
sacrifices  were  recorded.  The  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree  were  used,  and  the 
finest  and  thiiinpst  part  of  the  bark 
of  such  trees  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the 
maple,  and  the  elm  ;  from  hence 
comes  the  word  liber,  which  signifies 
the  inner  bark  of  the  trees;  and  as 
these  barks  are  rolled  up,  in  order  to 
be  removed  with  greater  easf,  these 
rolls  were  called  j)olu7nen,  a  volume, 
a  name  afterwards  given  to  the  like 
rolls  of  paper  or  parchment.  By 
degrees  wax,  then  leather,  were  in- 
troduced, especially  the  skins  of 
goats  and  sheep,  of  which  at  length 
parchment  was  prepared;  also  linen, 
then  silk,  horn,  and  lastly  paper. 
The  rolls  or  volumes  of  the  ancients 
were  composed  of  several  sheets, 
fastened  to  each  other,  rolled  upon  a 
stick,  and  were  sometimes  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  wide.  At  first  the  letters  were 
only  divided  into  lines,  then  into 
separate  words,  which,  by  degrees, 
were  noted  with  accents,  and  distri- 
buted by  points  and  stops  into  pe- 
riods, paragraphs,  chapters,  and  oth- 
er divisions.  In  some  countries,  as 
among  the  orientals,  the  lines  began 
from  the  right  and  ran  to  the  left ; 
in  others,  as  in  northern  and  western 


nations,  from  the  left  to  the  right ; 
others,  as  the  Grecians,  followed  both 
directions  alternately,  going  in  the 
one  and  returning  in  the  other.  In 
the  Chinese  books,  the  lines  run 
from  top  to  bottom.  Again,  the 
pnge  in  some  is  entire  and  uniform  ; 
in  others,  divided  into  columns;  in 
others,  distinguished  into  text  and 
notes,  either  marginal  or  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  usually  it  is  furnished  with 
signatures  and  catch-words,  also  with 
a  register  to  discover  whi'ther  the  : 
book  be  complete.  The  Mahome- 
tans place  the  name  of  God  at  the 
beginning  of  all  their  books.  The 
word  book  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
hoc,  which  comes  froin  the  northern 
buech,  of  buechans,  a  beech,  or  ser- 
vice-tree on  the  bark  of  which  our 
ancestors  used  to  write.  A  very 
large  estate  was  given  for  one  on 
Cosmography  by  king  Alfred.  About 
the  year  1400,  they  were  sold  from 
£10  to  £30  a  piece.  The  first  printed 
one  was  the  Vulgate  edition  of  the 
Bible,  1462  ;  the  second  edition  was 
Cicero  de  officiis,  1466.  Leo  I.  or- 
dered 200,000  to  be  burnt  at  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries of  France,  in  1790,  there 
were  found  4,194,412  volumes ; 
nearly  one-half  were  on  theology. 
The  end  of  the  book,  now  denoted 
by  finis,  was  anciently  marked  with 
a  ;>  ,  called  coronis,  and  the  whole 
frequently  washed  with  an  oil  drawn 
from  cedar,  or  citron  chips  strewed  x 
between  the  leaves,  to  preserve  it  « 
from  rotting. 

Thus  far  books;  now  for  the 
hookworms.  Anthony  Magliabecchi, 
the  notorious  bookworm,  was  bora 
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at  Florence  in  1633  ;  his  passion  for 
reading  induced  iiim  to  employ  eve- 
ry moment  of  his  time  in  improving 
his  mind.  By  means  of  an  astonish- 
ing memory  and  incessant  applica- 
tion, he  became  more  conversant 
with  literary  history  than  any  iTian 
of  his  time,  and  was  appointed  libra- 
rian to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 
He  has  been  called  a  living  library. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  most  forbidding 
and  savage  aspect,  and  exceedingly 
negligent  of  his  person.  He  refused 
to  be  waited  upon,  and  rarely  took 
ofi'  his  clothes  to  go  to  bed.  His 
dinner  was  comniouly  three  hard 
eggs,  with  a  draught  of  water.  He 
had  a  small  window  in  his  door, 
through  which  he  could  see  all  those 


who  approached  him  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  wish  for  their  company,  he 
would  not  admit  them.  He  spent 
some  hours  in  each  day  at  the  palace 
library  ;  but  is  said  never  in  his  life 
to  have  gone  farther  from  J'lorence 
than  to  Pratz,  whither  he  once  ac- 
companied Cnrdin^l  Norris  to  see  a 
manuscript.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
81,  in  the  year  1714.  In  the  pre- 
sent age  we  have  hookworms,  who 
wander  from  one  bookstall  to  anoth- 
er, and  tlipre  devour  their  d;iily  store 
of  knowledge.  Others  will  linger  at 
the  templing  window  filled  with  the 
"  tioopoiny,'''  and  read  all  the  open 
pages  ;  then  pass  on  to  another  of 
the  sanie  description,  and  thus  enjoy 
literature  by  the  way  of  Chcapside. 


THE  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 


^I^HE  love  of  fame  has  been  called 
-■-  "  the  universal  passion" — as  just- 
ly may  the  love  of  country  be  styled 
the  universal  sentiment.  The  latter 
is,  indeed,  more  deserving  of  an  epi- 
thet implying  ubiquity  than  the  other, 
for  there  is  no  region  wliore  humfinity 
can  exist,  that  it  is  not  found  to  flour- 
ish—  no  soil  so  barren,  or  sky  so  in- 
clement, whore  this  vigorous  feeling 
is  stunted  in  the  human  breast;  nor 
is  there  any  state  of  society,  however 
barbarous  or  obscure,  where  it  does 
not  operate  like  an  imperishable  in- 
stinct. It  even  appears  to  grow  more 
intense  in  proportion  as  a  country 
labours  under  natural  disadvantages; 
but  the  reason  is,  that  where  ph3-sical 
circumstances  make  it  difhrult  for 
man  to  sustain  his  existence,  the  dan- 
gers, the  toil,  and  the  incessant  acti- 
vity of  rude  enterprise,  which  occupy 
and  support  life,  produce  hardihood 
of  mind  and  body,  which  give  to  all 
the  natural  aflfectinns  a  more  decisive 
energy  than  they  can  have,  where 
greater  opportunities  of  repose  and 
luxurious  enjoyment  soften  down  the 
human  character,  more  or  less,  from 
the  excellence  of  its  wildly  elastic 
tones,  and  impress  upon  it  the  traits 
of  languor  and  enervation.     Thus, 


we  find,  that  in  the  boisterous  and 
inclement  regions  of  tiie  north,  where 
the  savage  procures  a  precarious  live- 
lihood by  braving  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean,  beset  with  shoals  and  whirl- 
pools, in  a  frail  skiff,  or  tracks  his 
prey  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  over 
a  howling  wilderness  of  snow — there 
the  patriot  passion,  as  it  has  been 
called,  binds  the  heart  of  the  native 
ibndly  to  rocks  and  eternal  barren- 
ness, making  nature,  in  her  most  ter- 
rible circumstances,  appear  to  his 
eye,  wlien  present,  but  still  more  to 
his  meniory,  when  far  away,  desir- 
able and  lovely. 

So  strong  and  unsubdtiable  is  this 
sentiment,  that  the  Lapland  savage, 
if  placed  in  the  midst  of  security  and 
enjoyment  in  the  most  blooming  por- 
tion of  liie  temperate  zone,  would 
turn  from  the  pleasur.'sthat  surround- 
ed him,  and  sicken  with  desire  for  the 
solitudes,  the  storms,  the  dreary 
nigiits,  and  perilous  adventures  which 
rise  upon  his  mind  wiih  the  charmed 
and  mournful  recollections  of  his 
country.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  mountain  regions  are  much 
more  sensibly  affected  by  any  circum- 
stance which  reminds  them  of  their 
native    land,    when   sojourning   in  a 
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foreign  soil,  than  the  natives  of  plains  ed  amid  the  war  of  elements — to  the 
and  fl;it  countries.  They  are  a  race  torrent  whose  gushing  melody  he 
inured  to  hardier  habits,  to  fiercer  loved — to  the  blossomed  heath,  over 
exertions,  and  ahogetber  to  a  bolder  which  be  bounded  in  the  chace  ;  and 
and  more  masculine  mode  of  life,  tlie  green  and  lonesome  dell,  where 
than  the  inhabitants  of  places  more  he  reposed  from  his  fatigue — his 
easily  brougbt  under  tbe  power  of  panting  dog  beside  him.  Such  re- 
cultivation.  Tbe  sublime  scenery,  collections  arise  in  the  bosom  of  the 
too,  by  which  they  are  surrounded —  Swiss  adventurer,  when  that  wild 
the  precipices,  torrents,  caverns,  and  melanclioly  strain,  the  Ranz  des 
glens,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Vaches,  reminds  him,  in  the  midst  of 
eternal  mountains — the  mists  that  civilized  countries,  and  of  populous 
suddenly  come  on,  covering  all  things  cities,  of  that  rude  home  to  which 
like  a  rolling  ocean,  and  as  rapidly  his  heart  is  bound  by  this  mysterious 
dispersed  before  a  flood  of  light — the  charm  of  nature,  and  he  flings  ofll'all 
gorgeoous  and  iiloomy  vicissitudes  of  artificial  ties  to  regain  once  more  the 
clouds — the  thunder  poining  its  su-  scenes  of  simple  pleasures  and  stern 
pernatural  voice,  answered  by  a  independence, 
thousand     echoes — the    storm    that,  „ ,ofK„^i,;ij„,K^ „„,,; „„j„„„u=f 

.  '         as  the  cnild  whom  scaring  sounds  molest, 

collected     within     the     deep     defiles.      Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  nurse's  breast ; 
rushes     with     headlone:     fury    towards      So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 

the  champaign— all  these,  and  more,  ^"'  '^'"'^  ^'"^  '^  ^'^  "^''^^  ^'"^  '^^  '"°^^-" 
that   speak    the   wildest    emotion    of        Impressions,   sometimes  as  strong, 

nature,    fill  the    mind  with  a  kind  of  but    always    powerful,    are  produced 

poetic  fervour,    that  makes  local  at-  upon  the  mind  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish 

tachments  more  fiiscinating  than  ihev  Highlander  in  distant  climes,  when  a 

can    beconiH    from    the    influence    of  fivnuiite  Highland    air  brings  to  his 

more   regulated    and  colder  associa-  imagination  those  "  b;inks  and  braes," 

tions.      This  poetic  feeling,  added  to  which  a  fond   fidelity  to   the  name  of 

the  buoyancj'  of  fine  spirits,    arising  country  have  dearly  consecrated,  by 

from  that   elastic    health   which  t<'m-  a  sort  of  religious  remembrance, 
perance,  toil,  and  a  pure  atmosphere         It    is    not    the  power  of  music — 

inspire,   gives  the  mountaineer  more  it  is   not  the  eloqutwice  of  song  that 

enterprise  and  imagination  than  other  does  this,  though  it  has  been  so  stated; 

peojile.      That  enterprise  tempts  him  but  it  is    that    powerful    influence  of 

to  leave  his  country,  but  imagination  association,    which    music,    heard    in 

soon  calls    him    back  to  it:   whether  early  life,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  that 

prosperous   or    unfortunate,  in  sick-  exert  over  us  something  like  a  moral 

ness  or  health,   society  or  solitude —  enchantnient,  calls  into  action,  touch- 

the    sound    of  a    wild  air,  which  he  ing  the  purest  chords  of  our  afl"eciions, 

heard  among    his  native    hills,  pene-  not  bv    the    mere    |)ower   of    sweet 

trates  his  soul  like  the  wailing  of  his  sounds,   but  by   the  train  of  circum- 

fjrsaken  coiintr}'.     It  carries  him   in  stances  connected  with  them,   awak- 

reniembrancfi      to      those     majestic  ening  a  sad  and  delicious  memory, 
sunimits,  where  his  infancy  was  rock- 


HELPLESS  INFANTS. 


1%/TAN   comes    into   the  world   the  wide  world,  deprived  of  the  fostering 

-'--*-    most  helplessand  dependent  of  hand  of  parental  tenderness,  and  des- 

all  creatures.  And, certainly,  noobject  tilute  of  a  friend    to  guide   its  steps, 

of  siiiTeriug  is  so  calculated  to  touch  relieve  its  wants,  and  wipe  away  its 

all  the  tender    chords    in  our  bosom  tears  ! 

as  a  defenceless   child,  cast  upon  the  Providence  seems  to  have  permit- 
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ted  our  nature,  occasionally,  to  suffer 
in  such  distressful  circiunstances,  to 
elicit  all  the  softest  emotions  we  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  appeal  without  doing  violence  to 
ourselves.  For  here  it  is  helpless 
misery,  without  one  energy  to  relieve 
itself; — it  is  simple  misery,  uncaused 
by  vice  or  folly  ; — it  is  extreme  mise- 
ry, heightened  by  every  circumstance 
that  can  interest  the  heart,  that  de- 
mands our  commiseration.  Surely, 
then,  we  shall  not  be  alike  deaf  to 
the  claims  of  humanity — the  cries  of 
wretchedness — the  sympathies  of  our 
nature — and  the  voice  of  Providence; 
— but,  shall  rather  seize  with  pleasure 
the  opportunities  afforded  us,  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  helpless 


and  miserable  ;  and  thus  answer  one 
of  the  noblest  ends  of  our  existence. 
And,  if  our  wealth,  our  influence,  and 
our  talents  are  thus  employed  while 
the  season  of  action  continues  ;  in 
circumstances  of  distress,  and  periods 
of  suffering  and  incapacity,  which 
alike  await  the  whole  of  our  race,  we 
may  delight  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flections of  a  venerable  patriarch : 
"  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  if 
blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw 
me,  then  it  gave  witness  to  me  :  he- 
cause  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless,  a)id  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing 
of  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  came 
upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy. '^ 


VAHZETXES. 


BORNOU  INSOLVENT  ACT. 

THE  following  is  a  far  wiser  mode 
of  obtaining  payment  of  a  debt 
by  a  creditor,  than  yielding  up  what 
little  the  debtor  may  possess  to  the 
gripe  of  the  attorney.  In  Bornou, 
when  "  A  man  refuses  to  pay  his 
debts  and  has  the  means,  on  a  credit- 
or pushing  his  claims,  the  Cadi  takes 
possession  of  tlie  debtor^s  property, 
pays  the  demand,  and  takes  a  per 
centage  for  his  trouble.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  debtor  shoidd 
give  his  consent ;  but  this  is  not  long 
withheld,  as  he  is  pinioned,  and  laid 
on  his  back  till  ii  is  given  ;  for  all 
which  trouble  and  restiveness  he  pays 
handsomely  to  the  Cadi.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  a  man  be  in  debt 
and  unable  to  pay,  on  clearly  prov- 
ing his  poverty,  he  is  at  liberty  :  the 
Judge  then  says — '  God  send  you 
the  means  !' — the  bystanders  say, 
'  Amen  !'  and  the  insolvent  has  full 
liberty  to  trade  where  he  pleases." 


SINGULAR  CHARACTER. 

At  Penn's  Rocks,  near  Tuiibridge 
Wells,  on  Tu'^sday  December  4, 
died  IMr,  John  Bishopp,  aged  forty- 
two  years.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  singular    habits  ;  penurious  to 


the  last  degree,  although  living  in  the 
possession  of  property  estimated  at 
least  worth  60,000/.  His  garb  was 
that  of  the  commonest  labourer,  and 
generally  that  which  had  been  thrown 
off  by  others.  His  n)ansion,  a  spa- 
cious and  rather  handsome  building, 
(which  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
built  by  the  celebrated  Willianj  Penn, 
whose  residence  it  was,  and  from 
whom  the  estate  now  takes  its  name,) 
he  has  suffered  to  go  into  a  most 
ruinous  state  of  dilapidation  ;  even  in 
the  apartment  in  which  he  died,  old 
rags  supplied,  in  some  parts  of  the 
window,  the  place  of  glass;  and  every 
tiling  else  was  in  the  same  style  of 
wretchedness.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  auction  sales,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  inferior  goods, 
where  he  generally  purchased  the  re- 
fuse lots.  Such  was  his  notoriety  in 
this,  that  when  any  infeiior  lot  was 
offered,  it  was  often  remarked,  "  Oh, 
that's  a  lot  for  Bishopp."  Such  an 
accumulation  of  the  veriest  rubbish 
had  he  obtained,  that  the  once  fine 
and  spacious  rooms  of  his  house  are 
filled  with  it ;  the  very  poor  were  tiie 
oidy  customers  he  had  to  purchase, 
so  that  his  stock  greatly  increased. 
His  manners  were  mild,  his  wit  ready, 
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and  his  temper  remarkably  good, 
wliicli  was  ol'tetj  put  to  the  test  l)y 
rude  jests  and  remarks  on  his  pecu- 
liarities, wiiich  he  always  turned  on 
his  assailants  with  temper  and  adroit- 
ness. A  meddler  in  other  men's  mat- 
ters once  said  to  him,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing with  a  wagsron  load  of  (what  he 
called)  goods, — "  Why,  Bishopp,  you 
will  buy  up  all  the  rubbish  in  the 
country."  \Vithout  slopping,  he  hu- 
mourously replied,  "  Not  all !  my 
friend,  I  shall  never  bid  for  youj" 
He  died  intestate,  which  will  produce 
a  distribution  of  property,  from  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law  probably 
will  not  be  excluded.  He  was  never 
married,  but  had  an  illegitimate  son, 
for  whom  he  made  no  provision.     - 

CONTAGIOUS    FEVER. 

In  a  late  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
Tweedie  on  contagious  fever,  he 
states  that  the  exhalation  from  the 
human  body,  even  in  a  state  of 
health,  when  several  persons  are 
crowded  together  in  small  or  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  originate  typhous  fever  ;  and 
that  certain  districts  of  the  metropo- 
lis are  never  free  from  fever,  owing 
to  the  crowded  habitations,  and 
wrethediiess  and  tilth  of  the  inhabi- 
lanis.  The  doctor  justly  observes, 
that  "  while  governments  are  busily 
engaged  in  legislative  enactments  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  poor,  it  is 
surely  an  object  of  national  import- 
ance to  guard  against  the  risk  of 
pestilence,  by  insisting  on  the  local 
authorities  adopting  a  more  rigid 
system  of  police,  and  enacting  some 
regulations  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  danger  from 
this  source."       

THE  TWO  BllOTHERS  POSADONI. 

The  writer  knew  these  !)rothers  at 
Venice.  The  Abl)e  Was  a  man  of 
great  literary  knowledge,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished poet.  On  their  father's 
death  they  divided  between  them 
the  patrimonial  ])r()perty.  One  en- 
tered into  commercial  speculations, 
and  thereby  very  much  increased 
his  funds  ;  the  Abbe,  of  a  far  more 
generous    disposition   than   his    bro- 


ther, was  little  calculated  to  follow 
his  (example  ;  but  instead  of  accumu- 
lating his  property,  by  his  benevo- 
lence, which  was  always  prone  to 
assist  the  poor,  and  mitigate  the 
general  wants  of  suffering  liumanity, 
and  by  the  encouragement  he  afford- 
ed, in  particular,  to  those  of  his  own 
profession,  he  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  his  bro- 
ther for  assistance  ;  whereupon  his 
brother  replied,  ^'  Foreseeing  the  re- 
suit  of  all  your  literary  pursuits,  I 
have  laid  aside  eight  hundred  ducats 
for  your  funeral  expenses,  when  it 
may  please  God  to  call  you  unto  his 
good  keeping,  that  you  should  not 
disgrace  the  family  name,  in  being 
buried  by  the  parish  ;"  to  which  the 
Abbe  Fosadoni  replied,  "  Send  me 
half  that  sum  now  while  I  am  living, 
and  at  my  death  I  will  give  you  a 
receipt  in  full  of  all  demands,  for 
value  received." 

NUTRIMENT    FROM    WOODY    FIBRE. 

It  appears  from  the  valuable  re- 
searches which  Dr.  Prout  is  now 
pursuing  in  his  "  Analysis  of  Organic 
Substances,"  that  the  ligneous  fibre 
of  plants  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
substitute  for  grain,  fur  human  fond, 
in  periods  uf  scarcity,  by  undergoing 
the  following  process  : — A  given 
quantity  of  wood  fibre,  in  shreds  or 
shavings,  being  well  macerated  in 
boiling  water,  in  order  to  deprive  it 
of  the  resinous  and  extractive  matter, 
is  to  be  well  dried  in  an  oven,  and 
subsequently  ground  or  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  having  the 
appearance  of  brown  flour  or  meal. 
With  a  certain  portion  of  leaven  this 
flour  may  be  fermented,  and  formed 
into  a  tenacious  paste  ;  and,  when 
well  baked,  is  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  ordinary  wheaten  bread  from  un- 
dressed meal.  A  tolerable  good  va- 
riety of  starch  may  also  be  obtained 
by  boiling  wood-flour  in  water,  till 
the  liquid  acquires  the  form  of  jelly, 
when  cooled.  In  fact,  this  gelatinous 
substance,  vi  fcculoB,  constitutes  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  preparations 
of  all  vegetable  substances  for  hu- 
man food. 
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MAY-DAY. 

Up  and  away  !  'tis  a  holiday ! 
Come  lads  and  lasses,  with  merry  faces, 

To  the  May-bowers ; 
Behold  the  grass  is  pranckt  with  daisies, 

The  banks  with  flowers. 
The  sun  is  flinging  on  waters  glancing 

His  early  light ; 
The  birds  are  singing,  and  branches  dancing, 

At  the  glad  sight. 
Come,  let  us  rush  in  the  maze  of  boughs, 
And  meet  at  the  May-pole  to  dance  and  carouse  ; 
He  that  is  first  shall  be  Jack  in  the  Green, 
And  the  forwardest  lass  shall  be  crown'd  our  Queen. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities. 

The  youth,  the  smile,  the  music  of  the  year 

Am  I.  The  Masque  of  the  SeasoTis. 


THE  games  of  May-day  are  the 
most  natural  and  delightful  of 
all  the  ancient  pastimes.  It  is  "  no 
holiday  dependiMit  on  the  rubric,  or 
the  mustv  fnl)les  of  monks  or  saints  ; 
— it  is  a  jubilee  of  nature's  own  ap- 
poiutinsr,  when  the  earth,  dressing 
herself  np  in  flowers  and  green  gar- 
lands, calls  aloud  to  her  children  to 
come  out  into  the  fields,  and  partici- 
pate in  her  merry-making."  The 
sports  of  the  d  ly  were  formerly 
shared  by  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and 
Stow  inf)rms  us,  that  Henry  VHI. 
and  his  beauteous  queen  used  to  rise 
with  the  sun  on  May  morninjr,  to 
partake  of  May-day  sports,  and  af- 
tervvarils  diverted  themselves  with 
shooting  birds  in  the  woods,  and  in 
rustic  festivity  consumed  the  even- 
ing. Shakspeare  says,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  the  people  sleep  on 
May-eve,  and  that  they  rose  early  to 
observe  the  rite  of  May. 

In    London,    the    May-game    pa- 
geants   were    supported    with    great 
11    ATHENEUMj  VOL.  9,  2d  series. 


spirit  ;  the  citizens  used  to  sally  out 
in  the  morning  a  Maying,  and  return 
with  the  sp<»ils  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  accompanied  with  archers, 
morris-dancers,  and  other  shows. 
Every  parish,  and  sometimes  two, 
used  to  join,  and  have  their  May- 
pole ;  one  was  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  before  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaff,  of  such  height, 
that  it  over-topped  the  steeple  ;  and 
hence  it  was  that  the  parish,  which 
was  originally  called  St.  Andrew 
only,  acquired  the  addition  of  Uii- 
dershaft.  A  ford  and  lady  of  the 
May  were  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  sports  ; — 

"  The  May-polo  is  up, 

Now,  give  mo  the  cup, 
I'll  drink  to  the  garlands  around  it, 

But  first  unto  those 

Whose  hands  did  compose 
The  glory  of  flowers  that  crown'd  it." 

"  One  can  readily  imagine,"  says 
Mr.  Irving,  "  what  a  gay  scene  it 
must  have  beeu  in  jolly  old  London, 
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May-Day. 


when  the  doors  were  decorated  with 
flowerins:  branches  ;  when  every  bat 
was  decorated  with  hawthorn  ;  and 
Robin  Hood,  friar  Tuck,  Maid  Ma- 
rian, the  morris-dancers,  and  all  the 
other  fantastic  masks  and  revellers, 
were  performing  their  antics  about 
the  May-pole  in  every  part  of  the 
city."  On  this  occasion  we  are  told 
Robin  Hood  presided  as  lord  of  the 
May,— 

•'  With  coat  of  Lincoln  green,  and  mantle, 
too. 
And  horn  of  ivory  mouth,  and  buckle  bright. 
And  arrows  winged  witli  peacock  feathers  light. 

And  trusty  bow  well  gathered  of  the  yew  ;" 

whilst  near,  crowned  as  lady  of  (he 
May,  Maid  Marian — 

"With  eyes  of  blue 
Shining  through  dusky  air,  like  stars  of  night, 
And  habited  in  pretty  forest  plight — 

His  greenwood  beauty  sits,    young   as    tho 
dew." 

And  there,  too,  in  a  subsequent  stage 
of  the  pageant,  were — 

"  The  archer-men  in  gieen,  with  belt  and  bow. 
Feasting  on  pheasant,  river-fowl,  and  swan, 
With  Robin  at  their  head  and  Marian." 

One  "  evil  May-day,"  however, 
occurred,  and  never  again  did  May- 
morning  come  wreathed  to  the  citi- 
zens in  its  usual  smiles.  Tn  conse- 
quence of  an  insurrection  that  broke 
out  in  London  on  May-eve,  1517, 
the  sports  of  May-day  were  long 
suspended  ;  nor  were  they  ever  after 
more  than  partially  resuinpd.  The 
"great  shaft  of  Cornhill"  was  not 
once  erected  after  that  event  ;  and 
thirty-two  years  later  was  broken  in 
pieces,  at  the  instigation  of  a  fanatic 
priest,  who  insisted  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  made  an  .idol  of  it,  bv 
saintiiig  it  along  with  ilie  cliurch. 

Without  being  bigoted  admirers  of 
the  rough  and  riotous  sports  of  anti- 
quity, one  cannot  help  regretting  that 
the  innocent  and  fanciful  festival  of 
May-day  has  fallen  into  disuse.  In 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and,  indeed, 
most  countries,  some  traces  of  May- 
day customs  still  prevail ;  but  as  to 
Jack  in  the  Green,  it  is  too  great  a 
burlesque  of  the  old  pageant  to  be 
here  tolerated. 


But  although   the   festivities   with 
which  our  ancestors  hailed  the  open- 
ing  of  this    month    have    sunk    into 
neglect,  N-iture  has  not  forsaken  her 
festivities.     She  still  scatters  flowers, 
and  revels    in    dews;    she  still  loves 
her  leafy  garniture,  and  the    burst  of 
unoppressive  sunshine  ;    for,  though 
wn    moderns    may    abandon  the  cus- 
toms   of  our    forefathers,   and    may 
even  deny  to    May  those   joyous  at- 
tributes with  which  they  delighted  to 
invest  her  ;    though  wo  complain  of 
cold    winds,    d(dl    days,    and    frosty 
nights,  cutting  down  flower  and  leaf, 
and    have   them    too,  yet    is    May  a 
gladsome  month  withal.     Vegetation 
has  made  a    proud   progress  ;    it  has 
become  deep,  lavish,  luxuriating,  and 
nothing  can    be  more  deliglitful  than 
the  tender  green  of  the  young  leaves. 
Primroses  still   scatter  their  millions 
of  pale  stars  over  shady  banks,   and 
among  the    mossy   roots  of   hazels  ; 
and,  once   more,   amid    the    thickly- 
springing  verdure  of  the  meadow,  we 
hail  the  spotted  and  golden  cowslips. 
Towards  the  close  of  the    month, 
the  mind,  which  has  been  continually 
led     onwards    by  the   expansion    of 
days,  leaves,  and   flowers,   seems    to 
repose     on    the    fidness    of     nature. 
Every  thing  is  clothed.     The  Spring 
actually  seems  past.       W^e    are   sur- 
rounded by  all  that  beauty,  sunshine,      1 
and   melody,    which    mingle    in    our      j 
ideas   of  summer.       Butterflies  take 
their  wavering  flight  from    flower   to 
flower,  and  dragonflies  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.      Cattle,  fed  to  satiety,  re- 
pose in    meadows  golden  with  crow- 
foot ;  and  sheep  washing  is  begun  in 
many     places.       The    mowing-grass 
prpsents  a  mosaic   of  the   most  gor- 
geous   and    illimitable    hues,    or    is 
white  with  waving  umbels.      A  pass- 
ing gale  awakens  a    scene    of  lively 
animation.       The    massy    foliage    of       ^ 
trees  swings  heavily  ;   the  boughs  of      I 
the    hawthorn   wave    with    all    their 
loads    of    fragrant    bloom,   and    the 
snowy,  umbelliferous   plants   toss  on 
the  lea  like  foam  on  a  stormy  ocean. 
Cottage  gardens   are   now  perfect 
paradises  ;  and,  after  gazing  on  their 
sunny  quietude,  their  lilacs,  peonies. 
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wall-flowers,    tulips,    and    crocuses,  the  grateful  shade   of  trees  and  flow 

with   their  yellow  lufis    of  flowers,  of  waters,  a  pure  atmosphere  and  a 

now    becoming   as   common   at    the  riant    sky,    can    scarcely    be    called 

doors  of  village  cots  as  the  rosemary  poor. 

and  rue  once  were,  one  cannot  help  If  Burns  had  been  asked  what  was 
regretting  that  more  of  our  labouring  the  greatest  luxury  of  May,  we  sup- 
classes  do  not  enjoy  the  freshness  of  pose  he  would  have  quoted  from  his 
earth,  and  the  pure  "breeze  of  heaven,  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night," 
iu  these  little  rural  retreats,  instead  „j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  heavenly  pleasure 
of   being   buried   iu  close  sombre  al-  spare, 

leys.        A  man  who  can,  in    addition  One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

*      .    1        ui                          .•         e      .u^  l^  'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 

o  tolerable  remuneration  for  the  la-  ^j^^ '^^^^^,  y ^^^  j^^;^^,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,J^^,  t,,e, 

bour  of  his  hands,  enjoy  a  clean  cot-  peneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scenti  the 

tage  and    a    garden    amidst  the  com-  evening  gale." 
mon  but  precious  offerings  of  Nature, 


TO  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

' '  Hard  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  when  al  this  mirth  is  wrought." — Chaccer. 

Hail,  thou  rosy  May  !  with  thy  merry-dancing  hours, 

Thy  eyes  of"  dewy  hght,"  and  the  fragrance  of  thy  flowers,— 

Hail,  thou  rosy  May  !  for  the  wintry  winds  are  past. 

And  thy  primroses  and  cowslips  have  shown  tlieir  hues  at  last. 

To  life's  young  hour  of  feeling,  the  gales  of  Araby, 

The  odours  of  thy  spicy  breath  in  sweetness  far  outvie; 

They  come  with  gentle  colloquy,  and  whisper  every  heart. 

Of  mysteries,  joys,  and  thy  bright  sun,  as  if  they  ne'er  could  part. 

Let  Summer  wear  her  flaunting  garb  and  shoot  her  parching  ray, 
Her  lip  is  not  so  fresh  as  thine,  mine  own  dear  sunny  May  ! 
The  star  that  gems  thy  radiant  brow  so  sweet  in  lustre  is, 
It  shines  the  beam  of  hope  to  earth,  tlie  herald  of  all  bliss. 

Thy  pearls  are  flashing  on  the  bough,  the  land  is  giving  life. 
The  insect  broods  are  swarming,  and  thy  realm  is  free  of  strife, 
The  peacefulness  of  heaven's  own  reign  is  round  thy  flowery  track, — 
O  pleasant  tliis  auspicious  day  that  greets  thy  footsteps  back  ! 

The  waters  sparkle  with  delight,  a  buz  is  in  the  air. 

The  ocean-waves  curl  softer  now,  and  man  hath  less  of  care. 

The  low  wind  scarcely  moves  the  wood,  or  sighs  the  leaves  between, 

Lest  it  disturb  earth's  harmony  among  the  branches  green. 

Thou  kindliest  month  of  all  the  year,  pass  not  too  fast  away. 
As  hours  enjoyed  are  prone  to  do,  for  man  is  miserljr 
Of  thy  sweet  presence,  since  to  him  thou  art  a  boon  indeed, 
Slave  as  he  ever  is  to  gloom,  in  friendship,  love,  and  creed. 

Thou  'rt  come,  bright  May  !  with  passion's  glance  to  flush  the  virgin's  cheek, 
From  feelings  undefinable  her  tongue  must  never  speak, 
The  sadness  of  artection's  dawn  is  over  her  sofl;  heart, 
She  sighs  amid  her  solitude,  and  tears  unbidden  start — 

She  hears  the  mated  bird's  first  song,  when  love  is  all  the  theme, — 
Of  thee,  thou  month  of  love,  inquires,  why  she  is  not  the  same ; 
No  songster  comes  to  sing  to  her,  and  wile  her  hours  away, 
Cheering  her  wishing  solitude  with  his  congenial  lay. 

Welcome,  thou  rosy  May !  with  thy  merry-dancing  hours, 
Thy  eyes  of"  dewy  light,"  and  the  fragrance  of  thy  flowers, — 
Welcome,  thou  rosy  May  !  for  the  wintry  winds  are  past. 
And  thy  primroses  and  cowslips  have  shown  their  hues  at  last ! 
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ANDREW  CLEAVES* 


Tt/fATTERS  went  on  smoothly 
-'•'-'•  on  the  whole,  till  Joey  had 
been  full  two  years  at  school,  and  his 
third  summer  holidays  were  ap- 
proaching. 

They  were  no  longer  anticipated 
with  the  same  impatient  longing 
which  had  drawn  his  heart  towards 
home  in  his  earlier  school-days;  but 
still  there  were  home  pleasures,  and 
home  indulgences,  not  attainable  at 
school,  and  foremost  of  those  ranked 
the  privilege  of  being  master  of  his 
own  time,  and  of  the  grey  colt,  now 
become  a  well-disciplined,  yet  spirit- 
ed sleed,  and  destined  to  succeed  to 
the  functions  of  blind  Dobbin,  whose 
faithful  career  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close. 

In  the  meantime,  Joey  was  per- 
mitted to  call  young  Greybeard  liis 
horse,  and  was  indulged  in  the  pride 
and  happiness  of  driving  it  himself 
the  first  time  its  services  were  put  in 
requisition  to  fetch  him  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  But  when  the 
summer  vacation  arrived,  Joey's  re- 
turn was  ordained  to  be  in  far  other 
and  less  triumphant  order.  It  so 
chanced,  that  on  the  very  day  of 
breaking   up,  a  great  annual  fair  was 

held   at   C ,    which    was   looked 

forward  to  as  a  grand  festival  by  the 
boys  whose  parents  and  friends  were 
resident  there.  These  youngsters 
had  vaunted  its  delights  to  Joe}^  and 
one  especial  friend  and  crony  had  in- 
vited his  schoolfellow  to  go  with  him 
to  his  own  house,  and  stay  the  two 
days  of  the  fair.  Now  it  unluckily 
fell  out  that  these  identical  two  days 
occurred  at  a  season  most  important 
to  Andrew — ^just  as  his  hay-harvest 
was  getting  in,  and  there  was  reason 
to  expect  the  breaking  up  of  a  long 
spell  of  dry  weather.  So  when  Joey 
returned  to  school  on  the  Monday, 
be  was  enjoined  to  tell  his  master 
(with  whom  Andrew  had  no  time  for 
parlance,)  that  it  would  not  be  con- 


venient for  his  father  to  fetch  him 
home  the  ensuing  Thursday,  or  in- 
deed (on  the  account  before  men- 
tioned) till  the  Saturday  evening. 

Andrew,  engrossed  by  his  rural 
concerns,  had  not  thought  of  the  fair, 
of  which  Joey  took  especial  care  not 
to  remind  him,  as  he  well  knew,  that 
were  be  to  give  the  least  hint  of  his 
schoolfellow's  invitation,  and  his  own 
vehement  longing  to  accept  it,  his 
father  would  fetch  him  away  at  the 
risk  of  sacrificing  his  whole  hay  crop, 
lather  than  leave  him  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  mixing  in  such  a  scene  of 
abomination. 

IMasier  Joey,  whose  genius  was  of 
a  very  inventive  nature,  soon  arrang- 
ed in  his  own  mind  a  neat  little 
scheme,  which  would  enable  him  to 
partake  the  prohibited  delights,  un- 
suspected by  his  father  or  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jerk  ;  so  trimming  up  to  his  own 
purpose  his  father's  message  to  that 
gentleman,  he  ingeniously  substituted 
for  the  request  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  at  school  till  Saturday, 
— an  intimation  that  he  had  obtained 
piireiital  permission  to  accept  his 
schoolfellow's  invitation  for  the  fair 
days,  and  that  a  neighbour's  cart 
would  take  him  home  on  Friday  eve- 
ning from  the  house  of  his  friend's 
parents.  Joey  had  his  own  plans 
for  getting  home  too  when  the  fun 
was  over,  and  of  managing  matleis 
so  dexterously,  that  the  truth  slinuld 
never  transpire  either  to  his  father 
or  master.  The  latter  was  easily 
imposed  on  by  the  boy's  specious 
stoiy  ;  and  when  Thursday  arrived, 
Joey,  taking  with  him  his  little  bun- 
dle of  Sunday  clothes,  and  his  whide 
hoard  of  pence  and  sixpences,  left 
school  in  high  spirits  with  a  party  of 
his  playmates. 

Andrew  Cleaves,  meantime,  got 
in  his  crops  prosperously,  and,  ex- 
hausted as  he  was  by  a  hard  day's 
labour,  set  out  on   Saturday  evening 
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to  fetch  home  the  expecting  boy. 
Poor  Greybeard  was  tired  also,  for 
he  too  litid  worked  hard  all  day  ;  but 
he  was  a  spirited  and  willing  crea- 
ture, and  went  off  freely,  as  if  he 
knew  his  errand,  and  rejoiced  at  tlie 
tiioiight  of  bringing  home  his  young 
master.  So  the  farmer  and  his  vehi- 
cle arrived  in  good  time  at  the  door 
of  the  Academy,  but  Andrew  looked 
towards  it  in  vain,  and  at  the  upp(>r 
and  lower  windows,  for  the  happy 
little  face  that  had  been  wont  to  look 
out  for  him  on  such  occasions. 

The  servant  girl  who  opened  the 
door  looked  surprised  when  Andrew 
inquired  for  his  son  ;  and  still  great- 
er astonishment  appeared  in  Mr. 
Jerk's  countenance,  when  he  stepped 
forward  and  heard  the  reiterated  in- 
quiry. A  brief  and  mutual  explana- 
tion ensued — a  grievous  one  to  the 
agitated  father,  whose  feelings  may 
be  well  imagined — irritated  as  well 
as  anxious  feelings,  for  on  hearing 
the  master's  story,  little  doubt  re- 
mained in  his  mind,  but  that  the  tru- 
ant was  still  harboured  at  the  house 
of  his  favourite  schoolfellow.  But 
the  intelligence  promptly  obtained 
there,  was  of  a  nature  to  creaie  the 
most  serious  alarm.  The  parents  of 
Josiah's  friend  informed  Andrew, 
that  his  boy  had  accompanied  their 
son  home  when  the  school  broke  up 
on  Thursday  morning — they  haviug 
willingly  granted  the  request  of  the 
latter,  that  his  playfellow  ir,i';ht  be 
all;)wed  to  stay  with  him  till  an  op- 
portunity occurred  (of  which  he  was 
in  expectatiou)  of  his  returning  to 
his  father's  the  next  evening.  That 
after  dinner  the  two  boys  had  sallied 
out  into  the  fair  together,  tiom  which 
their  son  relinned  about  dark  without 
his  companion,  with  the  account  that 
they  had  been  separated  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  but  that  just  as  he 
began  to  tire  of  looking  about  for  his 
schoolfellow,  Josiah  had  touched  him 
hastily  on  the  shoulder,  saying  a 
neighbour  of  his  father's,  who  guessed 
he  was  playing  truant,  insisted  on 
taking  him  home  in  his  own  cart,  and 
that  he  must  go  that  moment.  This 
was  all  the  bov  had  to  tell— and  that 


Josiah  vanished  in  the  crowd  so  sud- 
denly, he  could  not  sec  who  was  with 
him.  Vain  were  all  possible  inqui- 
ries in  all  directions.  The  distract- 
ed father  could  only  learn  further, 
that  his  child  had  been  seen  by  many 
persons  standing  with  his  friend  at 
many  booths  and  stalls,  and,  at  last, 
quite  aluiie  in  a  show-booth,  belong- 
ing to  a  set  of  tight-rope  and  wiie 
dancers,  and  of  equestrian  perform- 
ers— with  some  of  these  he  seemed 
to  have  made  acquaintance,  and 
among  them    he   was   last  observed. 

That  troop    had    quitted    C the 

same  night,  and  having  fine  horses 
and  a  light  caravan,  must  have  tra- 
velled expeditiously,  and  were  pro- 
bably already  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  nor  could  the  route  they  had 
taken  be  easily  ascertained  after  they 
had  passed  through  the  turnpike, 
which  had  been  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Now  it  was  that  Andrew 
Cleaves,  in  the  agony  of  his  distress, 
would  have  given  half  his  worldly 
substance  to  have  obtained  tidings — 
but  the  least  favourable  tidings  of  his 
lost  child  — for  dreadful  thoughts,  and 
fearful  imaginings,  suggested  them- 
selves, aggravating  the  horrors  of 
uncertainty.  There  was  no  positive 
reason    for   belief  that   the  boy    had 

left  C with   the   itinerant  troop. 

A  rapid  river  ran  by  the  town  —  there 
was  a  deep  cairal  also — and  then — 
the   wliarf — crowded    with    barges — 

between    which But    Andrew 

was  not  one  to  brood  over  imaginary 
lu.-rors  in  hopeless  inaction,  and  the 
opinion  of  others  encouraged  him  to 
hope  that  his  son  had  otdy  been  lur- 
ed away  by  the  equestrian  mounte- 
banks. With  the  earliest  dawn, 
therefore,  mounted  on  the  young 
powerful   grey,    he    was  away   from 

C ,  and   (according  to  the  clue  at 

last  ohtaiiiod)  in  the  track  of  the 
itinerants.  But  they  were  far  in 
advance,  and  soon  after  passing 
through  the  turnpike,  had  struck  into 
cross  country-roads  and  b^'-ways,  so 
that  the  pursuit  was  necessarily  tedi- 
ous and  difficult  ;  and  Andrew  was 
unused  to  travelling,  having  never 
before  adventured    twenty  miles  be- 
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yond  his  native  place.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  sorely  jaded  in  body  and 
mind,  when  he  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles 
from  C ,  through  which  he  as- 
certained, however,  that  the  caravan, 
witli  its  escort,  had  passed  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  preceding  day — 
that  the  troop,  while  stopping  to 
bait,  had  talked  of  Carlisle  as  their 
next  place  of  exhibition  ;  and  had, 
in  fact,  struck  into  the  great  north 
road  when  tlu-y  proceeded  on  their 
way.  Andrew  could  gain  no  intelli- 
gence whether  a  boy,  such  as  he  de- 
scribed, accompanied  the  party.  It 
having  been  very  early  morning  when 

the3'  bailed  their  horses  at ,   the 

females  of  the  band  and  children  (^if 
there  were  any)  were  still  asleep 
within  the  closed  caravan. 

So  Andrew  proceeded  with  a 
heavy  heart,  but  a  spirit  of  determin- 
ed perseverance — and  his  jjursuit 
(now  that  he  was  fairly  on  the  track 
of  its  object)  was  comparatively  easy. 

About  mid-day,  in  mercy  to  his 
beast,  as  well  as  to  recruit  his  own 
strength,  he  halted  at  a  hedge  ale- 
house, when,  having  unsaddled  Grey- 
beard, and  seen  that  he  was  taken 
cire  of,  he  entered  the  kitchen  and 
called  for  refreshment.  There  were 
many  persons  drinking  and  talking 
in  the  place,  and  Andrew  failed  not 
to  make  his  customary  inquiries, 
which  awakened  an  immediate  cla- 
mour of  tongues — every  one  being 
ready  with  some  information  relating 
to  liie  troop  Andrew  was  in  pursuit 
of.  Such  was  the  confusion  of 
voices,  however,  that  he  was  kept  for 
a  moment  in  painful  suspense,  when 
a  decent  looking  woman,  (apparent- 
ly a  traveller,)  who  was  taking  her 
quiet  meal  in  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  came  hastily  forward,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  Andrew's  arm, 
and  looking  earnestly  in  his  face, 
exclaimed, — "  After  what  are  ye 
asking,  master?  Is  it  for  a  stray 
lamb  ye're  seeking — and  hav'nt  I 
seen  your  face  before  T'  Andrew 
shook  like  a  leaf.  The  man  of  stern 
temper  and  iron  nerves,  shook  like 
an  asj)en  leaf,  while  the  woman  look- 


ed and  spake  thus  earnestly — "  Have 
ye,  have  ye  found  him? — have  ye 
found  my  boy  V  was  all  he  could 
stammer  out.  "Yon  are  a  stranger 
to  me ;  but  God  bless  you,  if  you 
can  give  me  back  my  boy  !" 

"  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  you,  An- 
drew Cleaves;  and  lean  give  you 
back  your  boy  ;  and  the  Lord  bless 
him  for  your  sake,  for  you  saved  me 
and  mine,  and  took  us  in,  and  gave 
us  meat  and  drink  when  we  were 
ready  to  perish.  Come  your  ways 
with  me,  Andrew  Cleaves  ;  but  soft 
and  quiet,  for  the  laddy's  in  a  pre- 
cious sleep.  He  has  come  to  hurt, 
but  the  Merciful  watched  over  him." 

So  she  led  him  softly  and  silently 
through  a  little  back  kitchen,  and  up 
a  steep  dark  stair,  into  a  small  upper 
chamber,  before  the  casement  of 
which  a  checked  apron  was  pinned 
up,  to  exclude  the  full  glow  of  light 
from  the  uncurtained  bed.  Softly 
and  silently,  with  finger  on  her  lip, 
she  drew  him  on  to  the  side  of  that 
humble  bed,  and  there,  indeed,  fast 
locked  in  sleep,  in  sweet  untroubled 
sleep,  lay  the  little  thoughtless  one, 
whose  disappearance  had  inflicted 
such  cruel  anxiety  and  distress. 

The  boy  was  sleeping  sweetly, 
but  his  cheeks  and  lips  were  almost 
colourless ;  a  thick  linen  bandage 
was  bound  round  his  head;  and  over 
one  temple,  a  soft  fair  curl,  that  had 
escaped  from  the  fillet,  was  dyed  and 
stuck  together  with  clotted  blood. 
Andrew  shuddered  at  the  sight  ;  but 
the  woman  repeated  her  whispered  as- 
surance, that  there  was  no  serious 
injury.  Then  the  father  knelt  softly 
down  beside  his  recovered  darling, 
his  head  bent  low  over  the  little 
tremulous  hand  that  lay  upon  the 
patchwork-counterpane.  Almost  in- 
voluntarily his  lips  approached  it  ; 
but  he  refrained  himself  by  a  strong 
elTort,  and,  throwing  back  his  head, 
lifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  an  ec- 
stacy  of  silent  gratitude;  and,  one 
after  another,  large  tears  rolled  down 
over  the  rough,  hard-featured  face, 
every  nuiscle  of  which  quivered  with 
powerful  emotion.  Yes,  for  the  first 
time   in    his    life,    Andrew    Cleaves 
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poured  out  his  whole  he;irt  in  grati- 
tude to  his  Creator  in  the  presence 
of  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  when  he 
arose  from  his  knees,  so  far  was  he 
from  shrinking  abased  and  humiliated 
from  the  eyes  that  were  upon  him, 
that,  turning  to  the  woman,  and 
istrongly  grasping  her  hands  in  his 
own,  he  said  softly  and  solemnly, 
"  Now  I  see  of  a  truth,  that  a  man 
may  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters, 
and  find  it  again  after  many  days.  I 
gave  thee  and  thine  orphan  babe  a 
little  food  and  a  night's  shelter,  and 
thou  restorest  to  me  ray  child. 
While  Andrew  Cleaves  has  a  morsel 
of  bread,  thou  shall  share  it  with 
him."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  and  from  that  hour,  whatever 
were,  in  other  respects,  his  still  in- 
veterate habits  of  thrift  and  parsimo- 
ny, Andrew  Cleaves  was  never 
known  to  "  turn  away  his  face  from 
any  poor  man." 

By  degrees  all  particulars  relating 
to  Joey's  disappearance  and  his  pro- 
vidential recovery,  were  circumstan- 
tially unravelled.  The  little  varlet 
had  been  accidentally  separated  from 
his  school  fellow,  and  while  gaping 
about  the  fair  in  search  of  him,  had 
straggled  towards  the  large  showy 
booth,  where  feats  of  rope-dancing 
and  horsemanship  were  exhibited. 
Long  he  stood  absorbed  in  wonder- 
ing admiration  of  the  Merry-An- 
drew's antic  gestures,  and  the  spang- 
led draperies  and  noddimr  plumes  of 
the  beautiful  lady  who  cundesended 
to  twirl  the  tambourine,  and  foot  it 
aloft,  "  with  nods  and  becks,  and 
wreathed  smiles,"  for  the  recreation 
of  the  gaping  multitude.  Others  of 
the  troop  came  in  and  out  on  the 
airy  stage,  inviting  the  •'  ladies  and 
gentlemen"  below  to  walk  in,  with 
such  bland  and  cordial  hospitality, 
that  Joey  thought  tt  quite  irresistible, 
and  was  just  stepping  under  the  can- 
vass when  a  strong  arm  arrested  him, 
and  a  splendid  gentleman,  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  demanded  the  price  of  en- 
trance. That  was  not  at  Joey's 
command,  for  all  his  copper  hoard 
■was  already  expended,  so  he  was 
shrinking  back,  abashed  and  mortifi- 


ed, when  one  or  two  idlers  of  the 
band,  probably  seeing  something  pro- 
mising ai»out  him,  and  that  he  was  a 
pretty,  sprightly,  well-limbed  lad, 
whose  appearance  mi^ht  do  credit  to 
their  honourable  profession,  entered 
into  a  parley  with  him,  and  soon 
made  out  that  he  was  playing  truant 
at  that  very  moment,  and  apparently 
blessed  with  such  an  adventurous 
genius,  as,  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment, might  induce  him  to  join  the 
company,  and  succeed  to  the  func- 
tions of  a  sharp  limber  urchin,  of 
whom  inexorable  death  had  lately 
deprived  them.  So  Joey  was  let  in 
gratis  ;  and  there  he  was  soon  translat- 
ed intothe  seventh  heaven  of  wonder 
and  delight  at  the  superhuman  per- 
formances of  his  new  acquaintances. 
He  had, as  it  were,  an  innate  passion 
for  horses,  and  the  equestrian  feats 
threw  him  into  fits  of  ecstasy.  Then 
all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  so 
good  natured  and  so  funny  !  and  one 
gave  him  a  penny-pie,  and  another 
a  drop  of  something  strong  and  good ; 
and  then  the  manager  himself — a 
very  grand  personage — told  him,  if 
he  liked,  ho  should  wear  a  blue  and 
silver  jacket,  and  ride  that  beautiful 
piebald,  with  its  tail  tied  up  with 
flame-coloured  ribbons.  That  clinch- 
ed the  bargain  ;  and  in  a  perfect  be- 
wilderment of  emulation  and  ambi- 
tion— wonder  and  gratitude — gin  and 
flattery — poor  Joey  suffered  himself 
to  be  enrolled  in  ''  The  Royal  Eques- 
trian Troop  of  Signer  Angelo  Galo- 
po,  di  Canterini." 

Forthwith  was  he  equipped  in  the 
azure  vestments  of  the  deceased 
Bobby,  and  indulged  with  five  mi- 
nutes' >itting  on  the  back  of  the  beau- 
tiful piebald  ;  after  which,  on  the 
close  of  the  da3''s  performance,  he 
made  one  of  the  jovial  and  uncere- 
monious party  round  a  plentiful 
board,  where  he  played  his  part  with 
such  right  good  will,  and  was  so  libe- 
rally helped  to  certain  cordial  pota- 
tions, that  long  before  the  end  of  the 
banquet,  his  head  dropt  on  the  shoul- 
der of  his  fair  neighbour,  the  lovely 
Columbine,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
fast  locked  in  such  profound  slumber, 
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that  he  stirred  not  hand  or  foot,  till 
so  hue  the  next  morning,  that  the 
caravan  (in  a  snug  birth,  whereof  he 
had  been  securely  deposited)  had 
long  passed  the  small  town,  where 
Andrew  had  halted  on  the  first  day's 
chase. 

Joey's  awakening  sensations  were 
nearly  as  astonishing  as  those  of 
Abon  Hassan,  when  he  unclosed  his 
eyes  in  his  own  mean  mansion,  after 
his  waking  vision  of  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caliph.  Poor  Joey, 
who  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  supreme  enjoyment  and 
gratified  vanity,  among  knights  and 
ladies,  glittering  with  gold  and  span- 
gles, himself  radiant  in  all  the  glories 
of  the  blue  and  silver,  and  the  fancied 
master  of  the  prancing  piebald — 
found  himself,  on  awaking,  stowed 
away  into  a  corner  of  the  dark,  suflo- 
cating,  jolting  caravan,  of  course  di- 
vested of  his  finery,  huddled  up  on  a 
bag  of  straw,  and  covered  with  a  fil- 
thy horse-rug.  The  whole  ambulat- 
ing dormitory  was  heajjed  with  simi- 
lar bedding,  from  which  peeped  out 
heads  and  arms  and  dirty  faces, 
which  Josiah  was  some  time  in  as- 
signing to  the  blooming  heroines  of 
the  preceding  evening.  At  last, 
however,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the 
identity  of  the  lovely  Columbine; 
and  as  she  lay  within  reach,  and  had 
taken  him  under  her  especial  protec- 
tion, he  made  bold  to  pluck  her  ra- 
ther unceremoniously  by  the  out- 
stretched arm,  which  salut.ilion  had 
the  desired  effect  of  rousing  (he  fiir 
one  from  her  innocent  slumbers,  but 
only  long  enough  to  obtain,  for  Joev, 
a  sound  box  of  the  ear,  and  a  drow- 
sily-muttered command,  "  to  lie  still, 
for  a  little  troublesome  rascai."  St) 
there  he  lay,  half  frightened,  and 
half  repentant,  and  quite  disgusted 
with  his  close  and  unsavoury  prison, 
from  whence  his  though  s  wandered 
away  to  the  pleasant  cottage  on  the 
thymy  common — his  clean,  sweet, 
little  chamber,  where  the  honeysuc- 
kle looked  in  at  the  window — his 
breakfast  of  nuw-milk  and  sweet 
brown  bread — his  own  little  garden 
and  his  bee-hives,  and  Greybeard, 


that  paragon  of  earth-born  steeds. 
But  then  came  in  review,  the  rival 
glories  of  the  piebald,  and  Joey's 
remorseful  feelings  became  less  trou- 
blesome, and  he  longed  ardently  for 
the  hour  of  emancipation.  It  came 
at  last ;  a  brief  and  unceremonious 
toilet  was  despatched  by  the  female 
group  ;  and  great  was  Joey's  indig- 
nation, when,  in  lieu  of  the  silver 
and  azure,  or  his  own  good  raiment,  he 
was  compelled  to  dress  himself  in  the 
every-day  suit  of  his  deceased  prede- 
cessor— a  most  villainous  compound 
of  greasy  tatters,  which,  had  he  dared, 
he  would  have  spurned  from  him 
with  contemptuous  loathing;  but  a 
very  short  experience,  and  the  con- 
vincing language  of  a  few  hearty 
cuffs,  accompanied  with  no  tender  ex- 
pletives, had  sa.isfied  him  of  the  dan- 
ger of  rebellion,  and  he  was  fain  to 
gulp  down  his  rising  choler,  and  the 
scraps  of  last  night's  meal,  which 
were  chucked  over  to  him,  as  his 
portion  of  the  slovenly  breakfast. 

In  the  meantime,  the  door  and 
little  square  window  of  the  caravan 
had  been  thrown  open,  and  at  last 
the  machine  came  to  a  full  stop  on 
the  high-road,  by  a  hedge-side,  and 
the  ladder  was  hooked  to  the  high 
door-way,  and  the  manager,  who, 
with  his  spouse,  had  occupied  a  back 
conjpartment  of  the  van,  descended 
to  review  his  cavalry,  while  the 
equestrians  snatched  a  hasty  meal 
dispensed  to  them  by  their  associated 
Hebes. 

There  was  the  piebald  shining  in 
the  morning  sun,  in  all  the  perfection 
of  piebald  beauty — pawing,  and  sid- 
linsr,  and  curving  inward  his  graceful 
neck,  and  small  elegant  he.ul,  as  if 
impatient  of  the  rein  by  which  he 
was  led  at  the  side  of  a  lame  Flem- 
ish-looking-mare.  At  sight  of  his 
appointed  palfrey,  Joey  was  about  to 
scramble  down  the  ladder  after  Sign- 
er Aii-rdo,  when  the  latter  most  nn- 
courteously  repelled  him,  with  such 
a  push  as  sent  him  sprawling  back- 
wards on  the  floor  of  the  caravan, 
and  more  than  revived  his  late  inci- 
pient feelings  of  disgust  and  repent- 
ance.    But    now  the    whole   party, 
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females  and  all,  held  parley  of  no 
very  amicable  nature  about  the  door 
of  their  migratory  council-chamber. 
The  success  of  the  late  performance 

at   C had    by    no    mean?    been 

such  as  to  sweeten  the  manager's 
temper,  or  to  harmonize  the  "  many 
minds"  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  and 
loud,  and  surly,  and  taunting  accusa- 
tions and  recriminations  were  ban- 
died about,  the  most  acrimonious  of 
which,  Joey  soon  gathered,  related 
to  himself,  and  to  son)e  dispute  re- 
specting hin),  which  had  occurred 
ttie  preceding  nigiit,  after  they  had 
deposited  him  in  his  luxurious  rest- 
ing place.  It  appeared,  that  some 
of  the  party  had  even  then  begun  to 
think  with  apprehension  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  tliey  exposed  tiieni- 
selves  by  the  abduction  of  a  boy, 
whose  father  had  ample  means  to 
pursue  and  punish  them,    should    he 

discover  that  his  son  had  left  C 

in  their  company.  These  prudent 
suggestions  were  made  light  of  by 
others  of  the  troop,  words  had  run 
high  even  then,  and  the  insides  and 
outsides  had  arranged  themselves  for 
the  night  in  no  very  placable  moods. 
During  the  many  silent  hours  of 
darkness,  they  had  jogged  and  jolted 
in  company  ;  almost  every  one, 
however,  in  his  secret  mind,  came 
over  to  the  side  of  thf  doubters,  and 
when  at  last  they  halted  and  called 
council,  each  accused  the  other  of 
having  caused  the  present  dilenmna. 
From  words  they  proceeded  to  rough 
arguments,  and  at  length  to  some- 
thing very  near  a  general  battle,  in 
which  their  fair  companions,  descend- 
ing from  "  their  high  estate,"  took 
part  so  heartily,  that  Joey,  finding 
himself  quite  unobserved,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  scramble  down  after 
thera  ;  but  in  his  haste  to  reach  terra 
firma,  he  missed  his  footing,  and  fell 
headlong  among  the  horses,  already 
fretted  and  fidgety  at  the  disorder  of 
their  riders,  so  that  Joey's  sudden 
precipitation  set  them  rearing  and 
p'wi  ig  furiously,  and  he — the  luck- 
less truant ! — received  such  a  kick 
on  the  head,  froni  the  hard  hoof  of 
the  ungrateful  piebald,  as  not  only 
12    ATHENEUJij  VOL.  9,  2d  sevici. 


completely  stunned  him,  but  left  hini 
such  a  ghastly  and  bloody  spectacle, 
as  stilled  in  a  moment  the  uproar  of 
the  conflicting  parties,  and  made 
them  unanimous  in  their  apprehen- 
sions of  the  serious  consequences  iu 
which  they  might  all  be  involved, 
should  the  accident  prove  fatal,  of 
which  there  was  every  appearance. 
The  child  had  ceased  to  breathe — 
not  the  faintest  pulsation  was  per- 
ceptible. The  panic  became  gene- 
ral, and  the  decision  immediate,  to 
consider  their  own  safety,  by  moving 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  leaving  the 
unliappy  boy  (who  was  pronounced 
quite  dead)  on  the  grass  bank  by  the 
road  side. 

In  two  minutes  the  troop  was  in 
motion — in  ten  more,  quite  out  of 
sight — and  there  lay  poor  Joey  to  all 
appearance  a  corpse,  and  soon  to 
have  become  one  in  reality,  but  for 
the  providential  intervention  of  that 
poor  woman,  by  whom  Andrew 
Cleaves  was  conducted  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  recovered  child.  That 
woman  (as  she  briefly  explained  to 
Andrew  on  their  stealthy  progress 
towards  (he  little  chamber)  was,  in- 
deed, the  poor  Soldier^s  widow,  who, 
with  her  orphan  babe,  had  owed  to 
his  compassion  in  her  utmost  need, 
the  seasonable  mercy  of  a  nighi's 
lodging  and  a  wholesome  meal  ; 
and  she  had  never  forgotten  the 
name  of  her  benefactor,  nor  thought 
oi"  him  without  a  grateful  prayer. 
She  had  travelled  far  on  to  her  dead 
husband's  birthplace  in  the  Scotch 
H.ghl:mds,  to  claim,  for  his  orphan 
and  herself,  the  protection  and  as- 
sistance of  his  kindred.  Her  claims 
had  not  bi'en  disallowed,  and  among 
them  she  had  dwelt  coutenledlv  t  li 
her  chdd  died.  Tlien  she  begem  to 
feel  herself  a  stranger  among  sttan- 
gers,  and  her  heart  yearned  towards 
her  own  country  and  kinsfolk;  and 
she  wrote  a  letter  home  to  her  own 
place,  Manchester,  the  answer  to 
which  told  her,  that  her  friends,  who 
were  too  poor  to  help  her  \vh  n  she 
was  left  a  widow,  were  now  bettered 
in  circumstances,  and  would  give  her 
a  home  and  welconie;  and  that,  now 
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she  had  no  living  hindrance,  she 
might  obtain  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence by  resuming  her  early  labours 
at  the  loom.  So  she  set  out  for  her 
native  place,  a  leisurely  foot  travel- 
ler, for  she  was  no  longer  unprovid- 
ed with  means  to  secure  a  decent 
resting  place,  and  a  wholesome  meal  ; 
and  she  it  was,  who  having  so  far 
proceeded  on  her  wa\',  had  discover- 
ed the  young  runaway  lying  by  the 
way-side  in  the  condition  before  de- 
scribed. Her  feelings  (tlie  feelings 
of  a  childless  mother !)  needed  no 
incentive  to  place  her  in  a  moment 
beside  the  forlorn  deserted  cliild, 
whose  head  she  tenderly  lifted  on 
her  bosom,  and  parting  off  the  thick- 
ly clotted  hair,  bound  her  own  hand- 
kerchief about  his  bleeding  temples. 
There  was  water  within  reach,  with 
which  she  laved  his  face  and  hands, 
and  had  soon  the  joy  of  perceiving  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  lips  and 
eye-lids — and  at  last  the  boy  breath- 
ed audibly,  and  his  fair  blue  eyes 
unclosed,  and  he  uttered  a  few  words 
of  wonder  and  distress,  among  which 
— "Oh,  father!  father!"  were  most 
intelligible,  and  to  the  woman's  gen- 
tle inquiry  of  "  who  was  his  father? 
and  did  he  live  ftir  off?"  he  answer- 
ed faintly,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  Cleaves,  who  lived  at  Red- 
burn.  A  second  fit  of  insensibility 
succeeded  those  few  words,  but  they 
were  sufficient  for  the  widow.  Pro- 
vidence had  sent  her  to  save  (she 
trusted)  the  child  of  her  benefactor, 
and  all  her  homely  but  well-directed 
energies  were  called  into  action. 
Partly  carrying  him  in  her  own 
arms,  and  partly  by  casual  assistance, 
she  succeeded  in  convening  him  to 
the  nearest  dwelling,  that  small  way- 
side inn.  There  he  was  |)ut  com- 
fortably to  bed,  and  medical  aid  ob- 
tained promptly — the  longer  delay  of 
which  must  have  proved  fatal.  And 
then  a  message  was  sent  off  to  Far- 
mer Cleaves,  (a  man  and  horse,  for 
that  poor  woman  was  a  creature  of 
noble  spirit,  and  impatient  to  relieve 
the  father's  misery,)  and  then  the 
widow  quietly  took  her  station  by 
the  pillow  of  the  little  sufferer.     His 


head  had  undergone  a  second  dress- 
ing, and  the  surgeon  had  pronounc- 
ed, that  all  would  go  well  with  him,  ''J 
if  he  were  kept  for  a  time  in  perfect 
quiet.  It  need  not  be  told  how  ri- 
gidly that  injiiuction  was  attended  to, 
nor  hnw  carefully,  when  he  was  in  a 
state  to  be  removed,  llie  father  con- 
veyed back  his  truant  child  to  the 
shelter  of  his  own  peaceful  cottage — 
nor  how  anxiously  he  was  nursed  up 
there  to  decided  convalescence — nor 
how  solemnly,  yet  tenderly,  when 
the  boy  was  so  far  recovered,  his  fa- 
ther set  before  him  the  magnitude  of 
his  offence,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  had  so  nearly  resulted 
from  it.  Joey  wept  sore,  and  look- 
ed down  vvith  becoming  humility,  and 
promised,  over  and  over  again,  and 
really  with  a  sincere  intention,  nev- 
er, never  again  to  give  his  father 
cause  for  uneasiness  or  displeasure. 

Time  travelled  on — school-days 
Slid  holidays  revolved  in  regular  suc- 
cession— and  Joey  comported  him- 
self just  well  enough  to  gain  the  cha- 
racter of  a  very  good  scholar  in 
school,  and  a  very  idle  dog  out  of  it, 
except  at  home  and  in  his  father's 
sight,  when  he  comported  himself 
with  such  a  show  of  sanctity  and  cor- 
rectness, as  was  quite  edifying  to  be- 
hold, and  too  easily  lulled  to  rest  the 
awakened  caution  of  the  still  credu- 
lous old  man. 

Andrew  had  continued  his  son  at 
the  academy  to  an  unusually  advanc- 
ed period  of  youth,  from  the  difficul- 
ty of  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  and 
employ  him  profitably,  during  the 
inleregnum  between  school  and  the 
earliest  time  of  admission  in  the 
counting-house,  where,  at  the  pro- 
per age,  he  was  to  be  articled.  At 
last,  however,  in  consideration  of  his 
really  forward  and  excellent  abilities, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  firm  consented 
to  receive  him  ;  and  now  the  time 
arrived  when  the  human  bark  was  to 
be  launched  from  its  supporting  cra- 
dle into  the  tumultuous  stieam  of  ac- 
tive life.  Insomuch  as  it  advanced 
him,  in  his  own  estimation,  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  confirmed 
manhood,  Josiah   was  elated  at   the 
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change ;  but  had  he  been  left  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  his  own  inclinations, 
to  a  surety  thei/  would  not  have 
hoisted  him  up  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  before  a  dingy  desk,  in  a  dark, 
gloomy  counting-house,  there  to  pore 
away  the  precious  hours  he  could 
have  disposed  of  so  much  more 
agreeably.  Had  Joey  been  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  lot  in  life,  to  a 
certainty  he  would  have  enrolled 
himself  a  bold  dragoon,  a  dashing 
lancer,  a  trooper  of  some  denomina- 
tion,— anything  that  would  have 
clothed  him  in  a  showy  uniform, 
and  given  him  the  command  of  a 
horse  ;  but  all  military  professions 
were  so  abhorrent  to  Andrew 
Cleaves,  that  he  would  as  lieve  have 
placed  his  son  in  the  Devil's  Own,  as 
in  *'  The  King's  Own  ;"  and  the  boy 
was  too  well  aware  of  his  father's  in- 
veterate prejudices,  even  to  hint  at 
his  own  longings;  still  less  did  he 
hazard  the  more  debasing  avowal, 
that  he  would  have  preferred  the  sit- 
uation of  a  dashing  groom  to  a  sta- 
tion at  the  desk ;  and  that  to  be  a 
jockey  !  a  i-eal,  knowing  Newmarket 
jockey  !  (he  had  heard  a  vast  deal 
about  Newmarket,)  would  have  been 
the  climax  of  his  ambition.  Happy 
disposition,  to  qualify  him  for  the, 
staid  clerk  of  a  commercial  establish- 
ment !  But  knowing  the  decree  was 
irreversible,  he  submitted  to  it  with  a 
tolerably  good  grace,  consoling  him- 
self with  the  reflection,  that  many 
young  men  so  situated  were  never- 
theless very  fine  fellows,  and  con- 
trived, at  odd  hours,  evenings,  and 
holidays,  to  indemnify  themselves 
very  tolerably  for  their  hours  of  du- 
rance vile.  He  had  great  confi- 
dence, moreover,  that  good  fortune 
would  introduce  him  to  some  of 
those  choice  spirits,  whose  expe- 
rience would  initiate  him  into  many 
useful  secrets. 

Joey's  expectations  were  but  too 
well  founded  ;  temptation  lies  in 
wait  for  youth  at  every  turning  and 
bypath  ;  but  when  youth  starts  with 
the  design  of  voluntarily  entering  her 
fatal  snare,  the  toils  are  wound  about 
the   prey  with   treble   strength,  and 


rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  disentangled. 
Joey  was  soon  the  associate  and  hero 
of  all  the  idle  and  dissolute  youth  in 

C ,  — the  hero  of  cock-fights,  of 

bull-baitings,  of  the  ring,  of  the  skit- 
tle ground,  of  every  low,  cruel,  and 
debasing  sport,  that  prepares  the 
way,  by  sure  and  rapid  advances, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  guilt, 
towards  the  jail,  the  convict  ship,  and 
the  scafluld. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  considerable 
tin)e,  Josiah  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
very  fair  character  with  his  employ- 
ers— so  clear  and  prompt  was  his 
despatch  of  business,  and  (with  a 
very  few  exceptions)  so  punctual  and 
assiduous  his  attention  to  office  hours. 
Beyond  those  seasons,  their  watch- 
fulness extended  not,  and  no  glaring 
misdemeanour,  on  the  part  of  their 
young  clerk,  had  yet  awakened  any 
degree  of  suspicious  vigilance. 

The  heart  of  Andrew  Cleaves  was, 
therefore,  gladdened  by  such  reports 
of  his  son's  official  conduct,  as,  com- 
ing from  so  respectable  a  quarter, 
were,  in  his  estimation,  sufficient 
surety  of  general  good  conduct,  and 
he  was  consequently  lulled  into  a  fa- 
tal security,  not  even  invaded  by  any 
of  those  vague  and  flying  rumours, 
which  generally  lead  the  way  to 
painful  but  important  discoveries. 
Andrew  Cleaves  had  no  friends,  it 
could  scarcely  be  said,  any  acquaint- 
ance— alas  !  it  is  to  be  feared,  no 
well-wishers.  Beyond  the  cold  con- 
cerns of  business,  he  had  maintained 
no  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men. 
His  world  was  a  contracted  span  ; 
two  objects  of  interest  occupied  it 
wholly — his  wealth  and  his  son.  But 
there  was  no  equipoise  between  the 
scales  that  held  those  treasures.  He 
would  not,  in  Shylock's  place,  have 
been  in  suspense  between  "his  du- 
cats and  his  ciaughter." 

Gold  had  been  his  idol,  till  super- 
seded by  that  living  claimant,  to 
whose  imagined  good  all  other  con- 
siderations became  secondary  and 
subservient,  and  for  whom  (looking 
to  worldly  aggrandisement  as  the 
grand  point  of  attainment,  though 
Andrew    talked   well   of  •■'  the    one 
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thing  needful")  he  continued  to  im-  credit  in  the  way  of  trade,  to  an  un- 
prove  upon  his  habits  of  parsimony  warrantable  amount,  but  even  ad- 
and  accumulation,  so  as  to  deny  him-  vanced  him  loans  from  time  to  time, 
self  the  common  comforts  becoming  on  the  speculation  of  future  re-pay- 
necessary  to  his  advancing  years,  ment,  with  usurious  interest.  By 
But  the  hard  gripe  occasionally  re-  such  means,  added  to  the  not  incon- 
laxed  at  the  persuasive  voice  of  Jo-  siderable  gratifications  lie  at  diflerent 
siah's  eloquence;  and  that  hopeful  times  obtained  from  his  father,  under 
youth,  as  he  advanced  in  the  wa3's  various  specious  pretences,  Josiah 
of  iniquity,  made  especial  progress  had  been  enabled  to  run  a  course  of 
in  its  refined  arts  of  specious  liypoc-  low  and  profligate  extravagance,  far 
risy,  to  which,  alas  !  his  early  train-  exceeding  anything  which  had  enter- 
ing had  too  favourably  disposed  him.  ed  into  the  suspicions  of  his  employ- 
It  would  be  a  tediuus  and  distaste-  ers,  or  the  tardily  aroused  apprehen- 
ful  task  minutely  to  trace  the  pro-  sions  of  the  distressed  father.  Among 
gressive  steps  by  which  Josiah  at-  the  threats  of  that  abused  parent, 
tained  that  degree  of  hardened  profli-  there  was  one  which  Josiah  doubted 
gacy,  which  ujarkcd  his  character  by  not  would  be    promptly  executed — a 

the  time  he  had  completed  his  nine-  public  advertisement   in  C ,  that 

teenth  year — the  second  of  his  clerk-  Andrew  Cleaves  held  himself  nowise 

ship    in    Messrs.   countiuir-  answerable    for    any    debts    his    son 

house.  The  marvel  is,  that  his  seat  might  think  proper  to  contract — an 
on  the  high  office  stool  had  not  been  exposure  which  would  not  only  cut 
vacated  long  before  the  expiration  of  him  off  from  all  future  supplies,  but 
that  period.  Tiie  eyes  of  his  em-  probably  create  such  distrust  of  his 
ployers  had  for  some  time  been  open  hitherto  undoubted  heirship,  as  to 
to  his  disre|)iitable  and  ruinous  bring  forward  all  the  claims  standing 
courses.  Their  keen  observation  was  against  him,  and  irritate  his  filher, 
ot  course  upon  him  in  all  matters  beyond  hope  of  accommodation, 
that  could  in  any  way  affect  their  But  the  idea  of  absconding  from 
own  interests;  and  at  length,  on  that  C had  long  been  familiar  to  Jo- 
account,  as  well  as  from  more  con-  siah,  and  he  had  for  some  time  past 
scienlious  motives,  which  ought  to  been  connected  with  a  set  of  charac- 
have  had  earlier  influence,  they  ters,  whose  daring  exploits,  and  com- 
deemed  it  requisite  to  arouse  the  fears  munication  with  the  nietropolis,  had 
of  the  still-deluded  parent,  and  to  re-  fired  his  ambition  to  emulate  the 
commend  his  interference,  to  avert,  former,  and  to  transfer  his  genius  to 
if  possible,  the  dangerous  career  of  his  a  theatre  more  worthy  its  enlerpris- 
infatuated  son.  Alas!  it  was  a  cruel  ing  capabilities.  Fef,  Josiah's  heart 
caution,  for  it  came  too  late.  Too  was  not  quite  hardened.  It  had  not 
late,  except  to' excite  the  father's  lost  aZ/ja/r.asowf  remembrance  of  his 
fears  to  a  sudden  pitch  of  agony,  days  of  boyish  haftpiness — of  the  in- 
which  provoked  him  to  bitter  up-  dulirences  of  his  father's  (Kvelling,  and 
braidings,  and  vi()lent  denunciations,  of  the  re|)ressed,  but  ill-dissembled 
and  thus  contribtiied  to  sear  the  al-  fondness  of  that  doatiug  parent,  whose 
ready  corrupted  heart  of  the  inseti-  proud  and  severe  n  tture  had  even 
sate  youth,  and  to  accelerate  his  des-  accommodated  itself  to  offices  of  wo- 
perate  plunge  into  irretrievable  ruin,  manly  tenderness,  for  the  feeble  infant 

It  was  well  known  at  C that  left  n)otherIess  to  his  care. 

Andrtnv   Cleaves   had  (for  a  man   in         There   were  still   moments — even 

his    station)    amassed     considerable  in  the  circle  of  his   vile  associates — 

wealth,    and    that    his    idolized    and  even  in  the  concerting  their  infamous 

only  son  would  inherit  it  undivided  ;  schemes — or  while  the  profane  oath 

and  in   that  confidence,  there    were  still  volleyed  from    his   tongue — and 

not  wanting  venturous  and  unprinci-  the  roar  of  riotous  mirth   and  licen- 

pled  persons,  who  not  only  gave  hira  tious   song   resounded — there    were 
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moments,  even  then,   when  recollec-  Well — that's    something  !"     and     a 

tion  of  better    things   (laslied    across  short    iiiiiiatinHl    hiugli    finished    the 

his  mind,  iii<e  angels'   wings  atli\v;irt  sentence,  as  he  turned  from  the  lov- 

tiie  pit  of  darkness,  and  he  shuddered  iiig    creatnre,    and    with    quicli,    but 

with  transient  horror  at  the  a|j(jaliiijg  noiseless  steps,  passed  up  the  garden 

contrast.  walk  to  the  front   of  the   quiet    cot- 

The  faint  gleam  of  such  a  mental  tage. 

vision  stiil  haunted  him  at  the  break-  Quiet  as  the  grave  it  stood   in    the 

ing  up  of  a  riotous  meeting,  during  flood  of  moonlight — its  lonely  tenant 

which   he    had    finally  arranged  with  had  long  since  gone  to  rest;  and  no 

his  confederates  the   plan  which  was  beam  from  hearth  or  taper  streamed 

to  remove  him  (probably    for  ever  !)  through    the    diamond    panes  of   the 

from  C and  its  vicinity.  small  casements. 

"  But  1  will  have  one  more  look  at  The  Prodigal  gazed  fur  a  moment 
the  old  place  before  I  go,"  suddenly  on  the  white  walls — on  the  honey- 
resolved  Josiah,  when  he  had  parted  suckle  already  flowering  round  his 
from  his  companions.  "At  least  I  own  casement — then  stept  w  ithin  the 
will  have  a  last  look  at  the  eutside  porch,  and  softly,  and  fearfully,  as  it 
of  the  walls — though  I  canH  go  in —  were,  raised  his  hand  to  the  latch — 
I  caii't  fice  the  old  man,  before  I  which,  however,  he  lifted  not — only 
leave  him — he  would  not  [)ass  over  softly  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and  so, 
what  can't  be  undone — and  there's  with  eyes  rooted  to  the  ground, 
no  going  back  noiv — but  I  icill  see  stood  motionless  for  a  k\v  minutes, 
the  old  place  again."  till  tiie  upraised  arm   dropt  heavily  ; 

It  was  late  on  the  Sabbath  evening  and  with  something  very  like  a  sigh, 
when  Josiah  formed  this  sudden  re-  he  turned  from  the  door  of  his  fa- 
solution,  and  so  quickly  was  it   car-  ther's  dwelling,  to  retrace    his  steps 

ried  into  effect,   that  it  wanted  near    towards  C . 

an  hour  to    midnight  when  he  reach-  Yet  once  again   in   his   way   down 

ed  the  low  boundary  of  the  cottage  the  garden   path,  he  turned    to  look 

garden.  on  the  home  he   was   f)rsaking.      At 

It  was  a  calm    delicious    night    of  that    moment    the    evil    spirit    slept 

ripening  Spring — so  hushed  and  still,  within  him,  and  his  better  nature  was 

you    might    have    heard    the    falling  stir-^ing  in  his  heart.      The  repose  of 

showers   of   overblown    apple    bios-  night — its    "•  beauty    of    holiness'' — 

soms.     Josiah  lingered  for  a  moment  the    healing    influence    of  the    pure 

with  his  hand  on  the  garden  wicket ;  fresh  air — the  sight   of  that   familiar 

and    while  he  thus  tarried,  was  start-  scene — nay,  the  fond  greeting  of  his 

led  by  a  sudden   but  familiar  sound  dumb  favourite — the  thought  for  what 

from  the  adjacent  close.     It  was  the  purpose  he  was  there — and   of  the 

nichering  salutation  of  his  old  friend  old  man  who  slept  within  those  silent 

Greybeard,  who,    having  perceived,  walls,  unconscious   of  the  shock  im- 

witli  fine  instinct,  the  appoach  of  his  pending  over  him  in  the  desertion  of 

young    master    and    quondam    play-  his     oidy      child — all     these     things 

mate,  came    forward,  as   in   days   of  crowded  together   with   softening  in- 

yore,  to  the  h(j|ly    hedge,    which  di-  fluence  into  the  heart  of  that  unhap- 

vided  his    pasture  from   the   garden,  pv  boy,  as  he  turned  a  farewell  look 

and  poking  his    white   nose    through  upon  the  quiet  cottage — and  just  then 

the  old    gap    betwixt   the   hawthorn  a  sound  from    within    smote    his   ear 

and  the  gate,  greeted  him  with  that  faintly.     At  first,  a  faint,  low  sound, 

familiar  nicher.  which  deepened    by   degrees   into  a 

"  Ah,  old  boy  !   is  it  thou  ?"  said  more  audible  murmur,  and    proceed- 

the  youth,  in  a  low  hurried  voice,  as  ed  surely  from  his  father's  chamber. 

he  stopt  a  moment  to  stroke  the  face  Josiah  started — "  Was  the   old   man 

of  his  faithful  favourite.     "  Dost  f/io?<  ill?"  he   questioned  with    himself — 

bid  me  welcome  home,  old   fellow  ?  "  111   and   alone  !"  and    without  far- 
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ther  paile}',  lie  stept  quickly  but 
noiselessly  to  the  low  casement,  and 
still  cautiously  avoiding  the  possibili- 
ty of  being  seen  from  within,  gazed 
earnestly  between  the  vine-leaves 
through  ihe  closed  lattice.  The  in- 
terior of  the  small  chamber  was  quite 
visible  in  tlie  pale  moonshine — so 
distinctly  visible  that  Josiah  could 
even  distinguish  his  father's  large 
silver  watch  hanging  at  the  bed's 
head  in  its  nightly  place — and  on 
that  bed  two  pillows  were  yet  laid 
side  by  side,  (it  was  the  old  man's 
eccentric  humour)  as  in  the  days 
when  his  innocent  child  shared  with 
him  that  now  solitary  couch.  But 
neither  pillow  had  been  pressed  that 
night — the  bed  was  still  unoccupied 
— and  beside  it  knelt  Andrew 
Cleaves,  visibly  in  an  agony  of  pray- 
er— for  his  upraised  hands  were 
clasped  above  the  now  bald  and  fur- 
rowed brow.  His  head  was  flung 
far  back  in  the  fervour  of  supplica- 
tion— and  though  the  eyelids  were 
closed,  the  lips  yet  quivered  with 
4hose  murmuring  accents,  which,  in 
fthe  deep  stillness  of  midnight,  had 
>reached  Josiaii's  ear  and  drawn  him 
to  the  spot.  It  was  a  sight  to  strike 
daggers  to  the  heart  of  the  ungrate- 
ful child,  who  knew  too  well,  who 
felt  too  assuredly,  that  for  hiin,  of- 
fending as  he  was,  that  agonizing 
prayer  was  breathed — that  his  undu- 
tiful  conduct  and  sinful  courses  had 
inflicted  that  bitterness  of  anguish 
depicted  on  the  venerable  features  of 
his  only  parent.  Self-convicted, 
self-condemned,  the  youthful  culprit 
«tood  gazing  as  if  spell-bound,  and 
impulsively,  instinctively,  his  hands 
also  closed  in  the  long-neglected 
clasp  of  prayer — and  unconsciously 
Jds  eyes  glanced  upward  for  a  se- 
cond, and  perhaps  thp  inarticulate 
aspiration  which  trembled  on  his  lip, 
was,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner !"  Yet  such  it  hardly  could  have 
been — for  that  touching  cry,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  deeply  stricken  heart 
would  have  readied  the  ear  of  Mer- 
cy, and,  alas  !  those  agitated  feelings 
of  remorse,  which  might  "  if  Heaven 
had  willed  it.". 


Have  matured  to  penitence  and  peace, 
were  but  the  faint  stirrings  of  a  bet- 
ter spirit  doomed   to  be   irrevocably 
quenched  ere  thoroughly  awakened. 

The  tempter  was  at  hand,  and  the 
infatuated  victim  wanted  moral  cou- 
rage to  extricate  himself  by  a  bold 
effort  while  there  was  yet  time,  from 
the  snare  prepared  for  his  destruc- 
tion. Just  at  that  awful  moment, 
that  crisis  of  his  fate,  when  the  sense 
of  guilt  suddenly  smote  upon  his 
heart,  and  his  better  angel  whisper- 
ed, "  Turn — yet  turn  and  live  !" — 
at  that  decisive  moment  a  rustling  in 
the  holly  hedge,  accompanied  by  a 
low  whistle,  and  a  suppressed  laugh, 
broke  on  his  startled  ear  ;  and,  as  if 
a  serpent  had  stung  him,  he  sprang 
without  one  backward  glance  fronn 
the  low  casement  and  the  cottage 
walls — and  almost  at  a  bound  he 
cleared  the  garden  path,  and  dashed 
through  the  little  gate  which  swung 
back  from  his  desperate  baud  with 
jarring  violence. 

Those  awaited  him  without,  from 
whom  he  could  not  brook  the  sneer 
of  ridicule — with  whom  he  had 
mocked  at  and  abjured  all  good  and 
holy  things,  and  with  whose  despe- 
rate fortunes  he  had  voluntarily  e.n- 
barked  his  own  ;  and  well  they 
knew  the  hold  they  had  upon  him, 
and  having  at  that  time  especial  mo- 
tives to  desire  his  faithful  adheience, 
they  had  dodged  his  steps  to  the  lone 
cottage,  under  a  vague  suspicion  that 
if  an  interview  should  take  place  be- 
tween the  father  and  son.  Nature 
might  powerfully  assert  her  rights, 
and  yet  detach  the  youth  from  their 
unholy  coalition. 

"  The  children  of  this  world  are, 
in  their  generation,  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light."  They  guessed 
well,  and  too  well  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing their  victim — and  before  Josiah 
had  half  retraced  the  townward  way 
with  his  profligate  companions,  his 
mind  was  again  engrossed  by  their 
nefarious  projects,  and  all  that  had 
so  recently  affected  him — the  whole 
familiar  scene— the  low  white  cot- 
tage—  the  little  chamber,  and  the 
aeed  man  who  knelt  beside  that  lone- 
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ly  bed   in   prayer   for  an    offending  miserable    youth    bade    an     eternal 

child — all  these  things  had  faded  like  adieu  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  inno- 

a  vision  from  his  unstable  mind  ;  and  cence,  and  gave  himself  up  to  worlc 

secretly  humiliated    at    the  recollec-  evil  unreservedly, 
tion  of  his  momentary  weakness,  the 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY* 

r¥lHIS  work  commences  a  new  era  (which,  distributed  among  the  young- 
-^  in  legal  history.  The  Elistory  er  children  of  the  nobility,  compen- 
of  !\Ir.  Reeves  and  the  Miscellanies  saied  them  for  the  endurance  of  in- 
of  Harrington  are  mere  dry  and  anti-  justice),  then  the  people  were  left  to 
quarian  records  of  the  growlh  of  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  famous 
law  and  English  judicial  establish-  stipulation  in  the  charter  became  an 
ments.  The  general  "  Histories  of  obsolete  statute.  The  last  science 
England"  have  been  palpably  defi-  also  which  in  England  has  reaped 
cient  in  that  important  and  valuable  the  benefit  of  logic  and  correct  rea- 
department  of  historical  illustration  soning,  is  jurisprudence  :  the  fact  is 
connected  with  the  laws  and  juris-  singular  ;  the  cause  involves  a  longer 
prudence  of  the  country.  Legal  disquisition  than  we  can  now  afford, 
histories  have  been  generally  under-  A  second  re-action  in  the  interests 
taken  to  expound  the  value  of  ancient  of  the  Aristocracy  has  again  taken 
institutions ;  Mr.  Parkes's  History  of  place — they  are  caught  in  the  web 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  to  illus-  of  their  own  sophistry:  the  state  of 
trate  the  value  of  the  principles  of  the  law  has  now  entangled  in  hope- 
legislation  and  jurisprudence,  by  less  intricacy,  litigation,  and  plunder, 
showing  the  ignorance  of  science  in  all  the  large  landed  properties  and 
the  founders  of  our  early  courts  of  fortunes  of  the  country  :  the  nobles 
equity  and  common  law.  A  know-  and  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation 
ledge  of  technical  and  black  letter  are  therefore  once  more  interested 
law  has  been  generally  wanting  in  in  its  reformation.  This  is  undoubt- 
the  popular  historians  of  our  coun-  edly  one  of  the  many  causes  operating 
try,  and  in  the  instance  of  Coke  the  in  England  for  the  reform  and  im- 
excess  of  that  occult  and  mystical  provement  of  the  laws.  The  vast 
learning  smothered  his  senses  and  all  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
taste  for  the  science  and  principles  also,  the  natural  subjects  of  litigation^ 
of  his  profession.  All  the  modern  have  deluged  the  existing  tribunals 
lawyers  of  great  intellect  and  ac-  with  actions  and  suits  beyond  what 
quirement,  have  been  either  absorb-  even  the  physical  powers  of  the  ad- 
ed  in  the  craft  of  the  law  as  a  trade,  ministrators  of  justice  can  duly  try 
or  in  the  more  gainful  trade  of  poll-  or  determine.  Lord  Eldon  was  ac- 
tics.  Moreover,  they  were  too  much  customed  to  hag  the  papers  of  the 
interested  in  the  spoils  of  the  proies-  equity  suitors  till  Paternoster-row 
sion  to  acknowledge  or  to  expose  its  would  not  have  held  the  mass  of 
grievances  and  unnecessary  cost  to  written  evidence  scattered  through 
the  nation.  The  Barons  in  Magna  the  chambers  of  his  law  subjects,  the 
Charta  bound  down  their  kings  not  equity  draftsmen  and  solicitors  ;  and 
to  sell,  deny,  or  delay  justice  ;  but  which  his  lordship,  because  he  bag- 
when  the  sale,  denial,  and  delay  of  ged  ail  the  fees,  logically  thought  he 
justice  gave   birth  to  places  and  fees  could  therefore  read  and  adjudicate: 

*  A  History  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  with  practical  Remarks  on  the  recent  Commission, 
Report,  and  Evidence,  and  on  the  Means  of  Improving  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
English  Courts  of  Equity.     By  Joseph  Parkes.     London,  1828.     1  vol.  8vo. 
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"  I  nil!  take   the    papers    home   and  cure  of  the  diseasos  of  tlie  legal  sys- 
eiideavom-  to  <riv(j   judgment  to-nior-  tern.       At  the  same    time    the  weak- 
row,"       Sir  Lancelot  Shad  well,    the  iiesses   of  the  antiquarian  and  liisto- 
present  vice  chancellor  of  the  Court  rian,   who   generally    pile    detail    on 
of   Chancery,  in  his  evidence  beftire  detail,  whether  or  not  they  illustrate 
the  Chancery  Commission,  and  when  the  object  of  the  history, "are   ivoid- 
he  probably  had  not  ti.e  rem  in  ijjse,  ed.     The  work  is  a  complete  expo- 
asserted   that   "  the  load  of  business  sure  of   the  fallacy  of  the  adoration 
now  in  the  court  was   so   great,  that  paid  to  the  institutions  of  our  ances- 
three  angels  could   not   get   through  tors,    because  they   are  old ^    and  it 
It.        Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell    is    now  com[)letely    dissipates   the   delusion, 
of  course  an  archangel.       There  are  that  the  laws  and  legal  institutions  of 
certain  phases  in  the  human  mind  an-  this   country  were  "  founded  on  wis- 
alogous  to  the  constitutional  changes  dom"  and    "  first  principles,"      It  is 
of  the  body  ;    and  ^ew  classes  of  so-  made   manifest,  that   they  were    im- 
ciety  have    been  so  remarkably  sub-  perfect  works,   constructed    in    dark 
ject   to    the   pecuniary   influence    of  ages,  for    the  temporary  purposes  of 
these  set  periods    of  life  as  the  law-  the  days   of  their   creation,   always 
y^*"*.  struggling  with    wry   birth    and    cor- 
Added  to  these  causes  of  legal  re-  ruption  for  existence,  and  protected 
form,  the   science    of  jurisprudence  by   a    very    limited    appreciation    of 
has    certaiidy  been    of   modern   and  the  real  value  or  wants  of  justice, 
rapid  stride.     The  pandects  and  the         This    cormorant    court     has    now 
old  jurists    no  longer  command    that  within  its  jaws  an  increasing  amount 
exclusive    adoration  which   formerly  of  property  almost  incredible.     And 
prevented  even  men   of  genius  from  the  following  account  of  its  progres- 
penetrating  mysticisms  and  discover-  sive  and    inordinate   funds   in  court, 
ing  reason.      The   political    changes  distinctly  marks  the    insatiate  nature 
in  Europe,  during   the  last   century,  of  its  vortex  : — 
brought  forth    the  Russian,  Prussian,  £•       «•    '^• 
and    Napoleon    codes;     and     North  JI56.  the^otal  amount  ^vas     2,864,975  16     1 

America,  having  no  ready-made-law  1776  _  _  _  6,602,'229  8  6 
suited  to  the  demands  of  justice,  and  l'S6  _  _  _  8.848,535  7  11 
no  sinister  interests  banded  in  cor-  }|g^  Z  Z  Z  2^922'??!  12  *s 
rupt  support  of  the  sediment  of  bad  1816  _  _  _  .3l'953,'890  9  5 
law  left  by  the  mother  country  when  l^l^^  —  '—  —  33,534,520  0  lu 
she  separated  from  it,  soon  used  her  This  amount  has  now  increased  to 
unshackled  energies  to  construct  and  fort,/  millions  sterling!  to  which 
improve  the  various  courts  of  justice,  niust  be  added  its  involvement  in 
All  these  concurrent  causes  have  liticration  and  uncertain  possession  of 
gradually  induced  a  more  original  various  real  and  bankrupt  properly, 
and  fruiiful  study  of  the  science  of  The  first  chapter  in  Mr.  Parkes's 
jurisprudence.  Ultimately  the  phi-  history,  argues  the  necessity  of  re- 
Josophical  and  original  mind  of  Mr.  f„rm  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  The 
Jienlliam,  the  great  parent  of  the  second  details  the  nature  and  origin 
science,  opened  a  revelation  of  iia-  of  that  anomaly  of  law,  unknown  in 
Jural  irulh  ;  and  the  rays  of  light  are  all  other  countries,  improperly  term- 
bursting  on  all  nations  of  the  earth.  ed  Equity  ;  and  the  gradual  way  in 
Mr,  Parkes  has  submitted  the  which  the  king,  who  formerly  heard 
yourt  of  Chancery  as  the  anatomical  petitions  in  person,  subsequently  re- 
demonstrator  exposes  the  human  bo-  ferred  them  to  hh  deputij.  'The 
dy  to  a  complete  and  analytical  dis-  progress  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the 
section.  Antiquity  is  used,  not  to  administration  of  it,  are  then  traced 
sanctify  defects,  but  to  trace  their  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.  through 
oiigiu,  that  historical  investigation  ;ill  the  dynasties,  to  the  reign  of 
may   discover,   with   the   cause,   the  James  I.     And  it   is  not  a  little   cu- 
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,  rions  to  notice  the  incessant  repre- 
sentations of  the  Commons  against 
the  usurpation  of  tiie  court  and  its 
cliancellors,  the  invasion  of  thecorei- 
nion  law  and  the  rii^hts  of  juries,  and 
the  predictions  of  future  evils.  The 
deplorable  nuisance  of  the  court, 
during  tiie  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is 
narrated  in  Chapter  VII.  from  indis- 
putable authorities  and  historical  evi- 
dence, and  the  innumerable  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  political  functions 
of  the  chancellor,  are  distinctly  and 
boldly  exhibited.  Indeed  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  Common- 
wealth men,  to  break  up  and  re-con- 
struct the  court,  are  fully  justified  in 
the  enormity  of  the  then  existing 
evils  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  the 
country  loudly  demanded  should  be 
terminated.  The  history  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  during  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Protectorate,  forms 
the  most  original  and  valuable  his- 
torical portion  of  the  volume.  It  is 
an  impartial  and  laborious  collation 
of  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  of  innumerable  con- 
temporary tracts  and  legal  works, 
from  whence  a  new  and  singular 
light  is  cast  on  the  proceedings  of 
those  calumniated  and  misrepresent- 
ed times. 

The  remedial  portion  of  the  work 
is  of  course,  though  not  historically, 
substantially,  the  most  important.   A 


complete  analysis  is  given  of  the  va- 
rious jurisdictions  of  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  importance 
and  practicability  of  numerous  re- 
forms tending  to  remove  the  causes 
of  litigation,  or  in  other  words,  les- 
sening the  subjects  of  litigation,  is 
first  pointed  out,  viz.  ;  the  state  of 
laws  of  real  property,  of  the  techni- 
cal forms  of  conveyancing,  the  laws 
regarding  trusts,  corporations,  and 
charities  ;  the  bankrupt  laws  and  ju- 
risdiction, and  various  alterations 
and  amendments  of  the  general  law 
and  judicial  system  of  the  country. 
For  this  great  and  necessary  object, 
a  real  Commission  is  proposed  for 
the  deliberate  and  honest  considera- 
tion of  every  department  of  reform. 
A  subdivision  of  the  labour  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  jurisdictions,  is 
proposed  and  particularized  ;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  the  substitu- 
tion of  viva  voce  for  written  evidence, 
(not  however  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  jury,)  and  which  Mr. 
Parkes  considers  an  amendment 
greatly  overlooked,  but  all  important. 
We  cannot  extract  any  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  but  must  con- 
clude with  recommending  it  to  the 
consideration  of  all  those  interested 
in  the  grave  and  paramount  question 
on  which  so  much  light  is  thrown  by 
Mr.  Parkes's  elaborate  and  valuable 
work. 


THE  SEVEN  APOCALYPTIC  CHURCHES.— FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

FROM  RECENT  "  LETTERS  FROM  THE  LEVANT." 


THERE  cannot  possibly  be  plac- 
ed on  record  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  literal  and  circum- 
stantial fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  than 
the  instance  of  the  denunciations  di- 
rected against  the  Seven  apocalyptic 
Churches.  The  later  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  predictions 
of  which  profess  to  be  contained  in 
the  writings  of  inspiration,  are  all 
cloaked  in  mystery,  or  couched  in 
language  which  is  impressive  from 
its  very  obscurity.  Here  there  is  no 
circuitous  style  of  allegory,  and  no 
13  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  2d  serics. 


dark  forebodings  dealt  forth  through 
the  involutions  of  mysticism  ;  the 
words  of  the  prophet  are  plain,  con- 
cise, and  equally  palpable  in  their 
enunciation  and  fulfilment.  The  ac- 
complishment of  some  was  deferred 
but  a  brief  period  from  the  moment 
of  their  declaration,  whilst  the  more 
slow,  but  equally  certain  progress  of 
the  others  is  at  length  completed. 

1.  As  the  chief  strong-hold  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  and  that 
centre  from  whence  its  rays  were 
most    brilliantly    disseminated,     till 
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"  all  they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard 
the  wold  fif  the  Lord  Jesus,  b<>ih 
Jews  and  Greeks,"*  Eplicsus  is  first 
addressed  bv  llie  Ev;nij:elist :  his 
charge  agninst  her  is  h  declension  in 
religious  rervoiir,t  and  his  threat  in 
consequence,  a  total  extinction  of  her 
ecclesiastical  briijhlMess.|  After  a 
[troiracied  struggle  vviiii  the  sword  of 
Rome  and  the  sophism  of  the  Gnos 
tics,  E[)hesus  at  last  gave  way.  The 
incipient  indifference,  censured  by 
the  warning  voice  of  the  Prophet, 
increased  to  a  total  forge  I  fulness,  till 
at  length  the  llireaieniu^'s  oi' the  apo- 
calypse were  fulfdled,  and  Epliesus 
sunk  with  the  general  overthrow  of 
the  Greek  empire,  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

A  more  thorough  change  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  than  that 
which  has  actually  occurred  at  Eph- 
esus.  Once  the  seat  of  active  com- 
merce, the  very  sea  has  shrunk  from 
its  solitary  shores  ;  its  streets,  once 
populous  with  the  devotees  of  Dia- 
na, aie  now  ploughed  over  by  the 
Ottoman  serf,  or  browsed  by  the 
sheep  of  the  peasant.  Its  moulder- 
ing arches  and  dilapidated  walls 
merely  whisper  the  tale  of  its  glory  ; 
and  it  requires  the  acumen  of  the 
geographer,  and  the  active  scrutiny 
«if  the  exploring  traveller,  to  form  a 
probable  conjt-cture  as  to  the  very 
site  of  the  "  First  Wonder  of  the 
World."  Nothing  remains  unaltered 
save  the  "  eternal  hills,"  and  the  ma- 
zy Cayster,  the  stream  of  which  rolls 
on  still  changeless  and  the  same. 

No  vestige  of  Christianity  is  pre- 
served except  the  ruins  at  Aya- 
salook,  whither  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ephesus  retired,  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  from  their  de- 
solated and  irreparable  city.  After 
this  period,  Ayasalook  suffered  nu- 
nl^"■'>us  vicissitudes  during  the  wars 
of  Timourlane  and  Sol y  man  ;  but  as 
i'.s  importance  gradually  died  away 
with  the  departure  of  commerce  and 


other  causes,  it  at  length  fell  to  Time, 
the  resistless  conqueror  of  all,  and 
now  retains  hut  a  faint  inscripticui  on 
the  page  of  history,  and  a  mutilated 
skeleton  of  its  edifices  entcmibed  in 
a  sepulchre  heaped  around  them  by 
their  own  decay.  It  consists  of 
alxuit  thirty  or  f<uty  wretched  houses, 
chiefly  built  of  mud  and  broken 
marbles  or  fragments  from  the  wrecks 
of  Ephesus.  Around  it  in  every  di- 
rection spread  extensive  ruins  of  for- 
mer edifices,  prostrate  columns  and 
desohited  walls,  whilst  its  castle  in 
mou  dering  pr  de  crowns  the  summit 
of  a  neiglibouring  hill  ;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  vestiges  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  J(din,  and  the  re- 
maining arches  of  its  splendid  aque- 
duct, bespeak  the  former  extent  and 
importance  of  the  widowed  city. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Ayasa- 
look are  chiefl\'  Turks  and  a  few 
miserable  Greeks,  who  have  long 
forgotten  the  language  of  their  na- 
ti(>n,  but  retain  the  name  of  its  reli- 
gion, and  earn  a  wretched  subsist- 
ence by  tilling  the  unhealthy  plains 
beneath.  The  castle,  erected  about 
the  year  1340,  is  now  in  total  ruin, 
its  tottering  buttresses  encompassing 
merely  a  mass  of  overthrown  build- 
ings and  heaps  of  decayed  walls,  em- 
bedded in  high  rank  weeds,  where 
the  cameleon  and  the  green  metallic 
lizard  lie  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
where  the  snake  and  the  jackal  find 
a  secure  and  seldom  disturbed  re- 
treat. Its  summit  commands  a  su- 
perb and  extensive  view  of  the  plains 
of  the  Cayster,  the  site  of  Ephesus, 
the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Galessus  and  Pactyas. 
It  is  impossible  to  ccmceive  a  more 
depressing  or  melancholy  pros[)ect  ; 
on  every  side  the  speaking  monu- 
ment? of  decay,  a  mouldering  arch,  a 
tottering  column,  or  a  ruined  temple. 
Solitude  seems  to  reign  triumphant  ; 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  vil» 
lage  are   seldom  to  be  seen,  save  io 


*  Acts  xix.  10. 

t  NevertheleM  I  hare  something  against  theo,  bocauN  thon  hut  left  thy  first  lovo.  Rer. 
ii.  4. 

X  I  will  come  unto  tbee  quickly,  aod  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  pUc«,  unless  tb«« 
rcpont.     Rev.  xi.  CI- 
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early  morning,  or  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  they  sally  from  their 
niiiddy  habitatii)ns  to  labour  in  the 
plain,  which  would  be  impossible 
during  the  burning  meridian  heat. 
Neither  motion  nor  sound  is  discerni- 
ble, save  the  cry  of  the  sea-bird  on 
the  shore,  or  the  tinkling  of  a  sheep- 
bell  amid  the  ruins  :  all,  nil  is  silence 
and  decay.  Ayasalook  possessed  no 
object  to  interest  ns  :  a  large  build- 
ing at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
foruierly  a  Christian  church  dedicat- 
ed to  St.  John,  and  latterly  a  Tiuk- 
ish  mosque,  is  now  a  heap  of  rubbish 
and  grass-grown  walls  ;  its  halls  de- 
serted, its  doors  and  windows  torn 
out,  rank  weeds  springing  in  itsaisles, 
while  in  its  courts  a  few  lofty  trees 
add  by  their  mournful  waving  to  the 
solenniity  of  its  desertion.  Some 
large  columns  of  granite  are  still  left 
staudifig,  and  are  said  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana.  In 
the  walls  are  inserted  certain  in- 
scribed marbles  taken  from  a  former 
building,  which  are  now  hasting  to 
that  destruction,  from  which  they  had 
before  been  snatched  ;  and  the  inte- 
terior,  after  having  served  Diana, 
Christ,  and  Mahomet,  is  now  aban- 
doned to  the  owl  and  the  jackal.  A 
marble  sarcophagus,  almost  shapeless 
from  the  effects  of  lime,  stands  in  the 
town,  near  the  door  of  the  coffee- 
ht)use ;  its  inscription  and  ornaments 
are  obliterated,  and  from  once  en- 
shrining tlie  dust  of  some  warrior,  or 
chieftain,  it  is  now  degraded  into  a 
watering-place  for  cattle.  Ephesus 
is  no  more,  and  such  is  its  modern 
successor.  Thus  all  the  wealth  of 
Crcesus,  the  genius  of  Ctesiphon,  the 
munificence  of  Alexander,  and  the 
glory  of  Lysimachiis,  (to  each  of 
whom  Ephesus  was  indebted,)  have 
no  other  representative  than  the 
mouldering  castle  and  mud-walled 
cottages  of  Ayasalook  ! 

2.  To  Smyrna  the  message  of  St. 
John  conveys  at  once  a  striking  in- 


stance of  the  theory  I  am  illustrating, 
and  a  powerful  lesson  to  those  who 
would  support  the  shrine  of  Omnipo- 
tence by  the  arm  of  impotency,  and 
fancy  they  can  soothe  the  erring  soul 
by  the  balm  of  persecution,  and  cor- 
rect its  delusions  by  the  persuasions 
of  intolerance.  To  this  church  is 
foretold  the  approach  of  tribulation, 
and  poverty,*  and  suffering,  and  im- 
prisonment ;t  whilst  the  consequence 
of  their  endurance  is  to  add  perma- 
nency to  their  faith,  and  to  reward 
their  triumphs  with  the  crown  of  im- 
mortality.|  Since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  at  Smyrna,  since 
the  murder  of  Polycarp,  down  to  the 
massacre  of  the  Grecian  Patriarch, 
and  the  persecutions  of  to-day,  the 
history  of  Smyrna  presents  but  one 
continued  tale  of  bloodshed  and  re- 
ligious barbarity  ;  the  sabre  of  the 
Ottoman  promptly  succeeding  to  the 
glaive  of  the  Roman,  in  firm,  but 
bootless  attempts,  to  overthrow  the 
faith  of"  the  Nazaiene  ;"  but  centu- 
ries of  oppression  have  rolled  over 
her  in  rain,  and  at  this  moment,  wiih 
a  Christian  population  of  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  Sniyrna  still 
e.xists,  not  only  as  the  chief  hold  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  but  the  head 
quarters  from  whence  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles,  in  imitation  of  their 
exertions,  are  daily  replanting  in 
Asia  those  seeds  of  Christianity  which 
they  were  the  first  to  disseminate, 
but  which  have  long  since  perished 
during  the  winter  of  oppression  and 
barbarism. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  Smyrna  is  the  only  communiiy 
to  which  persecution  has  been  fore- 
told, though  to  others  a  political  ex- 
istence has  been  promised.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  their  case, 
ease  and  tranquillity  had  produced 
apathy  and  decay  ;  whilst,  like  the 
humble  plant  which  rises  most  luxu- 
riantly towards  heaven  the  more 
closely  it  is  pressed  and  trodden  on, 


*  I  know  thy  works,  and  tribulation  and  poverty,  (but  thou  art  rich)  and  I  know  the  blas- 
phemy of  them  which  say  lliey  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are  the  synajjogue  of  Satan. 

t  Fear  none  of  these  things  which  thou  shall  suffer :  behold,  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you 
into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  h.^ve  tribulation  ten  days.     Rev.  u.  9,  10. 

\  B«  thou  faithful  yiito  lieath,  and  1  will  gira  thee  a  crown  of  lif*.     Rev.  ii.  10 
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the  church  of  Smyrna,  in  common 
with  the  persecuted  tribes  of  every 
oge  and  of  every  clime,  has  gained 
strength  from  each  attack  of  its  op- 
posers,  and  triumphs  to-day  in  its  ris- 
ing splendour,  whilst  the  sun  of  its 
oppressors  is  quickly  gliding  from 
twilight  to  oblivion. 

3.  Against  Pergamos  is  adduced 
the  charge  of  instability  ;*  but  to  its 
wavering  faith  is  prouiised  the  all- 
powerful  counsel  of  the  Deity. t  The 
errors  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolai- 
tanes  have  been  purged  away  ;  Per- 
gamos has  been  preserved  from  the 
destroyer,  and  three  thousand  Christ- 
ians now  cherish  the  rites  of  their 
religion  in  the  same  spot  where  it 
was  planted  by  the  hands  of  St.  Paul. 

4.  To  Thiatyra  a  simihir  promise 
has  been  made,  and  a  similar  result 
ensued.  Amidst  a  horde  of  infidels, 
and  far  removed  from  intercourse 
with  Christendom,  the  remnant  still 
exists,  to  whom  has  been  promised 
"the  rod  of  iron"  and  "the  star  of 
the  morning.''! 

5.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  catastrophe  of  Sardis  ;  and  the 
minuteness  with  which  its  downfall 
corresponds  with  its  prediction  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  most  obdurate 
sceptic.  A  lengthened  accusation  of 
formality  in  doctrine,  and  the  out- 
ward show  of  religion  without  its  fer- 
vour, leads  to  the  announcement,  "  I 
will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  thou  shall  not  know  what 
hour  I  will  come  upon  thee  ;"  but 
"  thou  hast  ?^  few  names  even  in  Sar- 
dis who  have  not  defiled  their  gar- 
ments, and  they  shall  walk  with  me 
in  white,  for  they  are  worthy. "§  It 
is  needless  to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
cay of  Sardis.  Once  the  capital  not 
only  of  Lydia  but  of  Asia  Minor,  its 
boasted  pre-eminence  intellectually 
and  politically  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  its  decline.  1  am  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  theological  lore  to  trace 
the  gradations  of  its  fall  ;  but  its 
overthrow  came,  "like  a  thief  in  the 


night,"  during  that  earthquake, which, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  levelled  its 
proudest  compeers  with  the  dust.  It 
did  certainly  undergo  a  temporary 
and  sickly  recovery  ;  but  it  was  only 
to  relapse  into  a  more  slow  but 
equally  fatal  debasement  ;  and  the 
modern  Sart  scarcely  merits  to  be 
called  the  dust  of  Sardis.  A  great 
portion  of  the  ground  once  occupied 
by  the  imperial  city  is  now  a  smooth 
grassy  plain,  browsed  over  by  the 
sheep  of  the  peasanty,  or  trodden  by 
the  camels  of  the  caravan.  An  or- 
dinary mosque  rears  its  domes  amidst 
the  low  dingy  dwellings  of  the  mod- 
ern Saidians;  and  all  that  remains  to 
point  out  the  site  of  its  glory  are  a 
ifiw  disjointed  pillars  and  the  crum- 
bling rock  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
first  emotion  on  viewing  these  mise- 
rable relics  is,  to  inquire,  "  Can  this 
be  Sardis  ?"  Occasionally,  the  time- 
worn  capital  of  a  ponderous  column, 
or  the  sculptured  surface  of  a  shat- 
tered marble,  appear  rising  above 
the  weeds  that  overshadow  them  ; 
incongruous  masses  of  overthrown 
edifices  are  uncovered  by  the  plough, 
or  the  storied  inscription  of  some 
hero's  tale  is  traced  upon  the  slab 
imbedded  in  the  mud  of  the  cottage- 
wall  ;  but  Sardis  possesses  no  remains 
to  gladden  the  prying  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller, and  no  comforts  to  requite  his 
toilsome  wanderings  in  their  search. 
The  walls  of  its  fortress,  that  bade 
defiance  to  the  successive  arms  of 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  the  Goths, 
are  now  almost  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  cliff  on  which  they  were 
once  proudly  reared  ;  the  vestiges  of 
the  palace  of  the  Lydian  kings  are 
too  confused  to  suggest  the  slightest 
idea  of  its  form  or  extent ;  and  the 
area  of  the  amphitheatre  is  silent  as 
the  voiceless  grave. — So  far  for  the 
first  clause  of  the  prophecy  ;  and  the 
second  is  not  less  striking,  if  we  may 
consider  the  little  church  of  Tartar 
Keuy  as  that  remnant  "  who  should 
walk  in  white."     The  modern  ham- 


*  Vide  Rev.  ii.  14,  15. 

f  1  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth. 
Id«m,  16. 

J  Vide  Revr.  ii.  26,  27,  28.  §  Rev.  ui.  3,  4. 
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let  of  Tartar  Keuy  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  twenty  years  at  about 
three  nniles  distance  from  the  wreck 
of  Sardis,  the  remnants  of  its  Christ- 
ian population  having  retired  hither 
to  seek  protection  for  themselves, 
and  a  refuge  for  the  unmolested  ex- 
ercise of  their  persecuted  faith,  from 
which  they  had  been  unceasingly 
prohibited  by  the  tyranny  of  Kara 
Osman,  or  Karasman  Oglou  :  the  lit- 
tle community  now  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  members,  who  main- 
tain for  themselves  a  priest,  and  con- 
trive to  keep  in  repair  the  unadorned 
walls  of  their  primitive  church. — 
Such  literal  instances  are  seldom  to 
be  paralleled. 

6.  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Seven  Churches  on  whom  un- 
qualified praise  has  been  bestowed, 
and  to  whom  a  permanent  endurance 
is  foretold.*  Both  its  physical  and 
political  situation  would  seem  to  con- 
spire in  counteracting  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  ;  earthquakes  and 
subterraneous  convulsions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wars  and  ruinous  invasions 
on  the  other  ;  but  it  still  endures, 
despite  of  both,  and  its  community, 
though  not  the  most  numerous,  is  by 
far  the  purest  in  Asia.  Her  situation 
has  many  charms  to  interest  her  vi- 
sitor ;  her  widely-scattered  buildings, 
spreading  over  an  eminence  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Tmolus,  are  thrown 
into  the  most  picturesque  points  of 
view,  to  which  her  minarets  and  cy- 


presses give  the  usual  characteristics 
of  Orientalism  ;  whilst  the  remnants 
of  Christian  temples,  rising  amidst 
the  waving  olive-groves  which  sur- 
round the  modern  representative  of 
the  sixth  seminary  of  Clirisiianity, 
and  her  associations  with  time,  his- 
tory and  prophecy,  confer  on  her  an 
interest  beyond  the  power  of  iiodera 
incident  or  adornment  to  bestow. 

7.  To  Laodicea  the  most  summa- 
ry of  the  denunciations  is  directed — 
that  of  total  subversion.!  It  has 
been  awfully  accomplished  ;  it  now 
stands  rejected  of  God  and  desert- 
ed by  man,  its  glory  a  ruin,  its 
name  a  re[)roach  !  No  wretched 
outcast  dwells  in  the  midst  of  it  ;  it 
has  long  been  abandoned  to  the  owl 
and  to  the  fox.  Not  one  perfect  or 
very  striking  object  meets  the  eye  ; 
all  is  alike  desolate  and  decayed. 
The  hill  appears  one  tumulus  of  ru- 
ins, from  which  the  masses  of  faded 
buildings  that  present  themselves 
seem  bursting  above  the  surrounding 
soil.  Alternately  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 
and  ravaged  by  the  successive  wars 
and  invasions  of  the  generals  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  the  sultans  whu 
succeeded  them,  the  history  of  Lao- 
dicea is  a  mere  alternation  of  vicissi- 
tudes ;  eartliquakes  and  internal  com- 
motion have  conspired  to  aid  the 
ravages  of  man,  and  centuries  have 
perhaps  elapsed  since  its  total  aban- 
donmeut.| 


MATERNAL  REVENGE. 


^^  lANNINA  was  one  of  the  most  more  timid  nature,  admired  the  mai- 

^^  comely  damsels  in  Calabria,  and  den,  and  would  fain  have  wooed  her, 

had    many    a    we.dtliy    suitor.       To  but  were  kept  aloof  by  the  haughty 

none,  however,  did  she  seem  inclined  glance    of    her    light    blue    eye;     a 

to  lend  a  willing  ear.      Some,  of  a  glance   that  was  rendered  more  re- 


*  Thou  hast  a  little  strength,  thou  hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name.  Rev. 
iii.  8. 

Him  that  overcoraeth  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more 
out.     lb.  12. 

t  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So 
then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth. 
Rev.  iii.  15.  16. 

i  Eski-hissar,  a  miserable  village  which  has  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Laodicea,  contains 
about  fifty  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  only  are  Christians,  and  possess  a  small  mill  in  the  hamlet. 
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markable  from  the  tender  color  of 
the  eye,  whose  suble  friiiees  formed 
another  striking,  but  figreesible  con- 
trast, with  its  azure  hue,  and  agreed 
with  tht?  islossy  raven  locks  thai  shad- 
ed ht:r  sn  iwy  brow. 

Giannin-i's  father  was  by  no  moans 
a  thrifty  man.  His  cottage  had  a 
belter  appearance  than  mi)st  of  those 
in  the  viliaife,  of  which  it  was  the  fur- 
thest habitation.  The  vilhige  itself 
was  o!i  the  confines  of  a  wood,  wliich 
reached  halfway  up  liie  side  of  a  wild, 
and,  in  some  parts,  inaccessible 
niDuntain ;  and  dreadful  were  the 
tales  told  of  thf  banditti,  liy  which  it 
was  infested.  The  villagers,  howe- 
ver, having  little  to  lose,  had  also  lit- 
tle to  fear  frcmi  their  depredations  ; 
and  indeed,  of  bile,  only  one  instance 
had  been  given  of  any  attempt  to 
disiurb  their  tranquillity.  This  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  abode  of  Gi- 
annuia's  father  i  and  it  was  supposed 
to  iiave  been  thus  directed  from  his 
being  reputed  one  of  the  wealthiest 
inh  ibiiants.  By  the  courage  of  Gi- 
anuitia  it  had  been  defeated.  She 
was  roused  in  the  night  by  an  attemiit 
to  force  her  window,  wlien,  seizing  a 
hatchet,  she  struck  at  a  man  who  was 
iii  the  act  of  entering.  Tiie  robber 
fell  to  I  he  ground,  as  Giannina's  fith- 
er,  whom  her  cries  had  brought  to 
her  assistance,  arrived,  but  only  in 
time  to  witness  the  intruder's  escape, 
which  he  effected,  although  the  blood 
with  which  the  window-sdl  was  im- 
bued testified  that  he  had  not  es- 
caped unhurt. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  a  stran- 
ger made  his  appearance  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
afi'ection  Giannina  had  so  con- 
stantly withheld  from  her  rustic  ad- 
mirers. The  suitor  to  whom  she 
seemed  thus  favourably  inclined  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  of  hand- 
some, though  wild  and  haughty  as- 
pect. His  stature  was  considerably 
above  the  middle  size,  and  he  would 
have  appeared  robust  had  not  his  ex- 
treme paleness,  occasioned  by  a 
wound  that,  he  said,  he  had  lately  re- 
ceived at  the  chase,  and  which  still 
obliged   him   to   wear   his  arm   in  a 


sling,  given  a  sickly  delicacy  to  his 
features. 

Giannina's  father,  whose  will  was 
entirely  subservient  to  her  own,  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  ;  but  from  the 
day  on  which  it  took  place,  the  brido 
and  bridegroom  disappeared,  leaving 
the  afflicted  parent  as  completely  ig- 
norant of  their  fate  as  the  test  of  the 
villagers. 

"  Giannina,"  said  Antonio  to  his 
bride,  as,  after  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny, they  were  returning  towards 
their  fither's  roof,  "  Let  us  escape 
awhile  Iron)  the  tioisy  festivity  that 
awaits  us,  witliiu  the  shade  of  the  ad- 
jacent wood." 

"  'Tis  but  a  dangerous  resort,"  re- 
joined Giannina,  "  Dost  thou  fear?'' 
said  AuKuiio  ;  and  the  inflexion  of 
his  voice  seemed  to  import  more  than, 
"dost  thou  fearl" — G.annina  attend- 
ed but  unto  the  words,  Tiie  damsel 
was  proud  of  her  merited  renown  for 
courage  ;  and,  replyiii<r,  with  a  de- 
gree of  pique,  that  she  would  prove 
her  daring,  took  with  him  the  road 
that  led  to  the  ill-fimed  Ibre-t,  They 
had  wandered  some  minutes  in  its 
glades,  when  Giannina  asked  Anto- 
nio if  he  could  still  reproach  her 
with  her  fears?  "  What  should  a  sove- 
reign dread  within  her  realm  I"  he 
answered,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  My 
realm!"  "Aye,  thine,  my  bandit 
queen  !"  and,  on  a  loud  whistle,  a 
number  of  well-armed  rufli  ins  appear- 
ed to  rise  from  the  earth,  descend 
from  the  trees,  and  in  a  moment  to 
encompass  them,  "  Homage  to  your 
Queen  !"  said  the  robber  Captain, 
for  such  he  was,  and  taking  his 
wounded  arm  from  a  sling — "  My 
gentle  bride  !"  said  he,  "  dost  know 
this  nerveless  hand  !  It  was  not  such 
the  night  it  opened  thy  casement ! 
But,  for  this  hand  of  mine,  I've  now 
a  hand  of  thine  ;  and  the  few  drops  of 
blood  I  do  forgive  thee  !  Homage  to 
my  Queen  !"  And  at  tliis  moment 
Giannina  looked  a  Queen.  She 
turned  to  Antonio  as  though  he,  also, 
were  her  subject.  "  I  neither  love  nor 
fear  thee  !  Of  love  thou  art  unwor- 
thy !  and  fear — what  have  I  left  to 
fear  1     Deem  nut  I  shall  attenspt  to 
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foreg^o  my  fate,  for  whither  should  I 
flee  but  iiifainy  would  fcdlow  ?  I  do 
devote  mv'seit"  liiy  victim,  nay,  even 
thy  faithful  wife,  and  my  own  injuries 
forgive.  Beware,  alone,  no  deed  of 
thine  do  injure  aught  of  mine !  of  that 
alone  beware,  for  even  a  victim  may 
avenge  !  Respect  my  father !  and  all 
that  is  mine  !" 

She  was  his  faithful  wife.  Three 
years  had  passed,  and  Antonio's  band 
had  been  bunted  down,  until  some 
had  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue — some 
on  the  scaffold.  Antonia  and  Gian- 
nina  wandered  now  alone,  except 
that  Giannina  carried  in  her  arms 
an  infant,  that  slumbered  sweetly 
amongst  dangers.  She  thought  if  ev- 
er she  again  could  reach  her  native 
village,  to  leave  the  babe  at  her  old 
father's  door,  with  these  ^e\\  words, 
"  It  is  Giaimina's  child  /"  But  they 
were  distant  now — far  distant — from 
her  home,  in  the  recesses  of  Calabria, 
which,  alone,  the  pencil  of  Salvator* 
hath  pourtrayed  in  all  their  wildness: 
he  wandeied  there  with  bandits  such 
as  they,  and  he  hath  left  us  the  wild 
mountain  scene,  the  rude  banditti, 
and  his  captive  self,  storied  on  his 
canvass. 

More  than  once  had  Antonio,  for 
whose  head  a  large  reward  was  offer- 
ed, been  rescued  by  the  quickness 
and  courage  of  Giannina.  But  the 
Tyrolese  troops,  to  whom  the  Aus- 
trian commander  at  Naples  had  as- 


signed the  task  of  exterminating  the 
banditti,  left  them  no  repose.  One 
day,  harassed  beyond  measure,  and 
closely  pursued,  they  reached  a 
bridge,  so  exposed  to  view,  that  they 
dared  not  hazard  ()assing  it.  It  was 
in  summer,  and  the  river,  over  which 
the  bridge  was  built,  now  flowed  in  a 
narrower  bed,  but  yet  too  deep  to 
ford.  They  determined  to  take  re- 
fuge under  one  of  the  arches  which 
the  current  had  abandoned.  Hark  ! 
their  pursuers  approach  !  Their 
steps  are  heard  on  the  bridge  !  The 
outlaws  scarcely  dared  to  breathe — 
Giannina  pressed  her  infant  to  her 
breast — it  gave  a  feeble  cry — Anto- 
nio smothered  it  upon  its  mother's 
bosom  ! 

The  danger  was  past: — Giannina 
dug  a  grave  in  the  sand,  and  placed 
within  it  the  body  of  her  poor  lifeless 
child. 

***** 

"  Antonio,  the  robber's  head  V* 
cried  the  populace  of  a  small  town  in 
Calabria,  as  a  female  with  dishevel- 
ed hair  and  haggard  mien  brought  a 
bleeding  head,  fresh  severed  from  the 
trunk,  to  the  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

"  A  thousand  crowns  are  thine, 
thou  second  Judith  !" 

"  I  seek  tiot  the  reward — Antonio 
was  \\\y  husband — he  killed  my  child, 
but  yesterday — this  night  I  slew  him 
as  he  slept  !" 
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"DECORDS  of  military  adventures 
■*-*'  have  been  always  received  by 
the  public  with  indiiljience  ;  and  it  is 
in  the  hope  that  I  shall  share  it,  that 
I  venture  to  submit  to  the  reader  a 
brief  account  r)f  a  military  expedi- 
tion into  Arabia  Felix.  It  is  my  de- 
sign rather  to  give  my  recollections 
and  impressions,  than    a  memoir  of 


military  transactions  from  notes  taken 
on  the  spot. 

Barren  mountains  and  arid  plains, 
the  blazing  sun  and  interminal)le  de- 
sert, the  Arab  and  his  troop  of  cam- 
els, are  images  of  allurement  to  the 
fat.cy,  which  hive  been  made  fami- 
liar to  us  all.  But  the  primitive 
style  of  warfare    practised   by  these 


Salvator  Rosa  is  said  to  have  been  made  prisoner  by  Calabrian  banditti,  and  to  have  been 
detained  some  months  by  thera  in  the  mountains.  One  of  his  landscapes,  ia  which  are  intro- 
duced some  figures  of  robbers,  and  of  a  young  naan  who  appears  in  captivity,  is  supposed  to  re- 
late to  his  own  story. 
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wild  people  has  rarely  befii  describ- 
ed. Perhaps  if  the  Ashnntee  war 
will  not  form  an  exceptii)n,  the  troops 
of  civilized  nations  have  not  for  many 
centuries  been  ens[aged  with  such 
simple  savages.  Their  use  of  the 
spear,  the  shield,  and  the  broad 
sword,  their  total  ignorance  of  dis- 
cipline, and  their  disorderly  mode  of 
attack,  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  modern  tactics,  carry  us  back 
into  very  remote  times. 

I  am  not  able  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  rupture  between  these  natives 
of  the  Desert,  and  the  Imaum  (Prince) 
of  Muscat.  We  became  first  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  these  people  as  the 
ally  of  the  Imauin,  Of  the  several 
families  of  Arabs  which  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  plains  of  sand  which  go 
under  the  name  of  "  Arabia  the 
Blest,"  the  greater  number  were  on 
terms  of  amity,  and  even  of  alliance, 
with  this  chief.  But  one  settlement, 
that  of  the  Whabees,  had  for  many 
years  given  him  molestations, advanc- 
ing into  the  neighbourhood  of  Mus- 
cat, and  defeating  his  troops.  At 
the  period  when  this  narrative  com- 
mences, there  was  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Sepoys  left  at  his  disposi- 
tion by  the  British  Government, 
under  the  command  of  Captain 
Thompson  of  the  17th  Light  Dra- 
goons. These  he  despatched  into 
the  interior  to  the  strong  hold  of  the 
enemy,  called  Ben  Boo-Ali,  about 
seventy  miles  from  the  coast,  in  con- 
fident expectation  that  they  would  be 
reduced  by  a  disciplined  force.  The 
event  proved  the  contrary.  Captain 
Thompson  advanced,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty and  fatigue  to  within  half  an 
hour's  march  of  the  town,  and  fell  in- 
to an  ambuscade.  Under  the  covert 
of  a  rising  ground,  over  which  it  was 
necessary  he  should  pass,  the  Wha- 
bees, to  the  number  of  about  eight 
hundred,  lay  concealed.  They  wait- 
ed for  the  opportune  moment,  and 
then  rushed  upon  their  unsuspecting 
enemy  with  an  appalling  outcry.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  magical  up- 
rising of  such  a  confused  host  of  ter- 
rifying figures,  struck  the  Sepoys 
with   instant    panic.     Darting  their 


spears  before  them,  and  brandishing 
their  double-edeed  swords,  the  Wha- 
bees were  in  their  ranks  in  a  mo- 
ment. Our  men  found  their  arms 
only  an  incumbrance,  and,  although 
some  eff"orts  were  made  to  rally  them, 
for  the  most  part  they  flung  them 
away  and  fled.  A'^ery  few  escaped, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  Arabs  was 
fully  glutted. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat 
reached  Bombay,  the  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  offending  settle- 
ment. The  65th  Regiment,  the 
Bombay  European  Regiment,  a  Light 
Battalion  of  Sepoys,  the  Second  Bat- 
talion of  the  7lh  Native  Infantry, 
and  four  or  five  troops  of  artillery, 
with  two  companies  of  pioneers, 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for 
this  service.  The  command  was 
given  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  ;  and  we  embarked,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1821,  a  force 
which  did  not  fall  much  short  of 
three  thousand  men. 

A  voyage  on  the  summer  seas  of 
the  East  is  by  no  means  the  danger- 
ous and  disagreeable  thing  which  it 
is  in  Europe.  Instead  of  miserable 
transports,  we  were  conveyed  in  large 
merchant  vessels,  and  accommodated 
with  every  thing  which  could  con- 
duce to  our  comfort.  We  formed  a 
fleet  of  not  less  than  twenty  sail,  be- 
sides as  many  as  twice  that  number 
of  patamars  (small  craft),  which  con- 
tained the  horses  and  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  camp  followers. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  designate  with 
geographical  accuracy  the  exact  spot 
of  our  landing  in  Arabia,  any  farther 
than  by  saying  it  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  for  the  nests  of 
huts  which  form  the  nearest  town,  do 
not  find  a  place  in  any  maps  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Thither  (to 
Zoar)  we  marched  without  delay, 
leaving  our  Commander-in-chief  and 
staff  behind  us. 

Our  march  to  that  place  did  not 
explain  to  me  the  propriety  of  the 
term  Felix  when  applied  to  Arabia  ;,^ 
but  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  de- 
serve that  appellation  for  the  beauty 
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of  the  interior  country.  The  Arabs, 
I  knew,  were  a  pastoral,  as  well  as 
a  warlike  people;  and  to  the  word 
pastoral  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, by  force  of  association,  attach- 
es itself.  I  could  not  have  been  more 
completely  disappointed.  The  pa- 
noramic view  was  everywhere  "  bar- 
ren and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned." 
It  had  no  variety  of  feature  :  moun- 
tains, destitute  of  all  vestige  of  ver- 
dure, everywhere  met  the  wearied 
gaze  ;  the  same  never-ending  plains 
of  sand  extended  on  all  sides  in  hope- 
less desolation.  In  vain  the  eye 
sought  relief;  there  was  nothing  on 
which  it  could  repose;  an  irksome 
monotony  wearied  the  vision,  while 
the  heat  was  insuflerable,  and  no  pe- 
riodical rains  ever  fell,  as  in  India, 
to  cool  the  earth.  Arabs  and  vul- 
tures could  alone  live  there  ;  and  the 
latter  would,  doubtless,  soon  wing 
their  flight  from  the  desolate  sterility, 
but  for  the  carnage  which  at  times 
occurs  on  those  arid  plains. 

We  soon  reached  the  spot  destin- 
ed fur  our  encampment,  A  date- 
grove,  some  gardens,  and  an  Arab 
village,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  its 
rear,  were  the  sole  attractive  objects. 
The  very  idea  of  a  shade  from  the 
united  power  of  the  sun  and  the 
burning  sand  was  unspeakably  grate- 
ful. Zoar,  after  the  fatigue  of  our 
first  march,  with  its  little  circuit  of 
vegetation,  seemed  a  spring  of  life  in 
the  waste.  The  simple  mode  of  life, 
and  the  still  sim|)ler  habitations  of 
the  natives,  were  strikingly  novel. 
Our  morning  walks  frequently  led  us 
among  them.  We  generally  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  of 
their  singular  existence,  composed  of 
groups  (tf  females  drawing  water  from 
the  well.  This  ancient  custom  still 
prevails  everywhere  in  the  East  ; 
but  here  the  women  wore  masks, 
which  was,  probably,  of  no  disadvan- 
tage to  them  in  an  European  eye,  as 
it  left  the  effect  of  their  graceful 
figures  and  stalely  gait  perfect,  with- 
out counteraction  from  their  ordina- 
ry visages.  On  entering,  for  the  first 
tiais,  am  )ng  tlie  rude  assemblage  of 
their    huls,    I    was    surprised    at  the 
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apathy  with  which  they  beheld  us. 
We  excited  no  curiosity,  and  drew 
no  crowds  about  us.  Every  man  we 
saw  was  either  stretched  on  the 
ground,  or  wandering  about,  seem- 
ingly without  purpose,  having  an  air 
of  indolent  fierceness.  The  women 
alone  appeared  to  transact  the  slug- 
gish business  of  life.  Their  dwell- 
ings were  clean,  and  their  persons 
remarkably  so.  The  dwellings  are 
built  of  pliant  stakes,  covered  with 
mud.  Tiiey  were  extremely  nun)er- 
ous,  and  huddled  together  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  ;  many  of  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  grove  of  date-trees, 
but  more  straggling  round  it.  Two 
or  three  mud  towers,  and  a  larger 
construction  of  the  same  materials, 
called  the  palace  of  the  Sheikh,  gave 
it,  at  a  distance,  an  air  of  some  pre- 
tension, and,  to  an  Arab,  no  doubt, 
of  grandeur.  The  palace  had  been 
turned  into  a  bazaar,  where  Scindian 
and  Sural  merchants  sold  shawls, 
attar  of  roses,  and  various  kinds  of 
cloths  and  silks,  and  whence  they 
conveyed  them,  I  imagine,  into  the 
interior  country.  We  sometimes  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  women  weaving 
cloth,  or  knitting  ;  and  an  incredible 
number  of  almost  naked  children 
were  everywhere  industriously  em- 
ployed. 

On  arriving  at  our  ground,  a  scene 
of  singular  confusion  took  place. 
The  tents  were  at  first  pitched  with 
great  irregularity,  as  the  camels  and 
camp  followers  with  the  baggage 
came  up.  Our  multitudes  intruded 
on  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
country  with  the  rude  clamour  of 
Babel.  The  Indostanee,  Parsee, 
Arabic,  and  European  languages 
were  heard,  mixed  and  confounded 
together.  We  were  detained  longer 
than  we  expected  in  this  encampment, 
in  consequence  of  the  camels,  to  bo 
furnished  by  the  Imaum,  not  making 
their  appearance.  We  joined  in  the 
same  messes  we  had  formed  on  board 
our  respective  ships  ;  and  experienc- 
ed as  yet  no  intermission  of  the  good 
cheer  and  the  gay  freedom  from  so- 
litude which  marks  a  soldier's  life  in 
garrison.     Our    only   sufiering    was 
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from  the  hot  winds,  and  smothering 
blinding  clouds  of  sand,  which  often 
filled  the  air,  and  obliged  us  to  screen 
ourselves,  as  well  as  we  could,  all 
day  long  in  our  tents.  During  this 
time  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
his  staff,  remained  on  the  beach,  su- 
perintending the  disembarkation  of 
stores.  A  perfect  security  fiom  all 
possibility  of  attack  reigned  through 
the  camp.  The  pickets,  in  conse- 
quence I  believe  of  a  false  alarm 
having  being  given,  were  ordered  not 
to  load,  and  the  sentries  alone  were 
permitted  to  do  so.  This  gave  ri>e 
to  a  catastrophe  which  I  am  now  to 
relate,  and  which  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  pickets  had  been  sent  out,  for 
aught  1  know  to  the  contrary,  on  a 
star-gazing  party,  for  some  hours. 
The  moon  had  not  yet  "  unveiled 
her  peerless  light  ;"  and  troops  of 
\vell-n)ouuted  camels  were  bearing 
their  riders  in  silent  celerity  over  the 
sands,  to  furnish  a  spectacle  at  her 
rising.  A  captain  of  one  of  the  pic- 
kets, acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  or- 
ders, had  forbidden  even  his  sentries 
to  load.  On  this  unfurlunate  picket 
the  Arabs  made  their  attack.  They 
had  dismoiinled  at  son)e  distance,  and 
crept  unobserved  under  a  covert  close 
to  the  defenceless  outpost.  Of  course, 
resistance  was  vain.  Many  were  cut 
down,  and  the  rest  fled  in  dismay  to- 
wards the  camp  ;  but  the  enemy  v.ere 
at  their  heels,  and  in  the  camp  as 
soon  as  themselves.  During  the  few 
minutes  they  were  there,  they  killed 
and  wounded  forty  of  our  men,  and 
houghed  and  left  in  agonies  all  the 
horses  and  mules  they  encountered 
in  their  way.  They  did  not  pene- 
trate farther  than  the  left  wing.  Some 
darted  their  spears  through  the  tents, 
whilst  others  stood  at  the  apertures 
to  cut  dowrj  those  who  issued  from 
them.  The  scene  of  tumult  and  ter- 
ror on  the  spot  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. Fear  <leprived  the  fugitives 
of  the  power  of  utterance;  and,  in 
their  haste,  they  sprang  from  their 
sleep,  and  hurried,  almost  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  through  the  labyrinth  of 
tents,  stumbling  over  the  ropes,  and 


meeting  or  fearing  a  sworded  foe  at 
every  turn.  It  was  impossible  to 
form  the  men,  in  this  quarter,  into 
ranks.  The  most  spirited  effort  was 
made  for  this  purpose  by  Captain 
Parr,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
front  of  the  lines  and  collecting  a  few 
men  together;  but  he  fell  a  victim  to 
his  truly  courageous  attempt  ;  for, 
separating  from  this  small  body,  in 
search  of  others  to  join  them,  he  was 
met  and  surrounded  by  the  Whabees, 
and  fell  under  ilieir  sabres,  after  re- 
ceiving eight  wounds  during  his  des- 
perate resistance.  On  the  right,  our 
men  turned  out  on  the  first  alarm  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  quickness  with 
which  they  formed  into  line,  by  the 
time  thoy  were  ready  for  any  defen- 
sive procedure,  the  enemy  had  ac- 
coujplished  the  massacre  and  depart- 
ed. In  the  morning  we  only  found 
two  of  them  dead. 

After  this  surprise  we  we^e  more 
on  the  alert.  Our  camp  was  formed 
more  scientifically,  and  our  com- 
mander-in-chief moved  up  to  us. 
The  Imaum  had  joined  hiin  on  the 
beach,  and  tents  were  pitched  for  him 
near  the  staff  lines.  The  Imaum's 
state  and  retinue  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  mean.  There  was 
not  much  superiority  of  dress  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  subjects  ;  and, 
in  person,  he  had  not  that  fierce  and 
martial  bearing  which  is  so  striking 
in  his  people.  He  received  his  visi- 
tors very  unceremoniously,  sitting 
with  his  hams  doubled  under  him, 
and  often  throwing  handfuls  of  rice 
and  dates  into  his  mouth  during  the 
conference.  He  had,  according  to 
ancient  Orientr.l  usage,  reached  his 
present  elevation  by  the  murder  of 
his  brother.  Yet  he  was  esteemed 
of  a  benignant  disposition,  of  which 
latter  amiable  quality  he  gave  evi- 
dence immediately  after  his  arrival 
amongst  us,  by  ordering  seven  of  his 
subjects  to  be  hanged,  on  suspicion 
of  their  being  spies. 

The  cause  of  our  detention  all  this 
time  had  been  the  non-arrival  of  the 
camels  of  the  Imaum  to  carry  our 
baggage,  which  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  some   hundreds  of  Bedo- 
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ween  Arabs.  At  I;isi  tliey  came  gal- 
lupiiig  forward  ai  full  speed.  It  was 
a  singular  sight.  i\  promiscuous 
ciowd  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses, 
whose  backs  were  uuincutnbered  by 
any  kind  ofhousinsf,  bore  their  riders 
along  with  a  swiftness  almost  incredi- 
ble. They  were  sometimes  seen 
through,  and  sometimes  lost  in,  ihe 
clouds  of  dust  which  they  raised. 
The  Bedoweens  brandished  their 
swords,  sounded  theni  on  iheirshields, 
and  shouted  exultingly  as  they  advanc- 
ed ;  and  their  vanity  must  have  been 
gratified,  to  see  our  whole  camp  turn 
out  to  witness  their  approach. 

To  these  picturesque  beings  ground 
on  our  right  was  allotted.  Here  they 
settled  down  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Of  course,  they  were  objects  of  great 
curiosity  to  us.  Viewed  from  a  little 
distance,  the  strange  wild  figures  of 
the  men,  moving  about  in  warrior 
guise,  or  basking  at  length  in  the  sun; 
the  sleek  and  beautiful  figures  of  the 
horses,  standing  in  every  variety  of 
posture  ;  the  camels  rearing  or  re- 
posing their  awkward  forms,  or  re- 
maining fixed  in  the  patient  motion- 
lessness  of  still  life  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  ;  the  incessant  and  varying 
gleam  of  arms  ;  and  the  shifting  and 
preposterous  shadows  of  objects,  be- 
fore only  known  to  us  as  a  pageant 
of  poetry,  forcibly  struck  us.  We 
went  frequently  to  observe  them  more 
nearly.  The  harmony  and  affection 
which  prevailed  between  the  bipeds 
and  quadrupeds  was  truly  edifying. 
They  all  ate  from  the  same  bag  of 
dates,  and  drank  from  the  same  skin 
of  water,  making  quite  a  family  cir- 
cle at  their  meals. 

We  found  the  Bedoweens  much 
more  communicative,  at  least  by  signs 
and  smiles,  than  their  countrymen, 
the  immediate  natives.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  amused  at  our  ignorance, 
but  showed  no  curiosity  themselves. 
They  suffered  us  to  handle  their 
swords,  which  are  most  formidable 
double-edged  weapons,  requiring 
great  strength  to  wield ;  and  they 
looked  upon  our  spits  with  evident 
contempt,  disdaining  even  to  take 
them  in  their  hands.     Sometimes  one 


of  them  would  feign  to  fight  with  one 
of  our  red  coats,  and  throwing  an  as- 
sumed expression  ot  ferocity  into  his 
countenance,  would  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite some  symptom  of  terror,  which  if 
he  succeeded  in  doing,  it  would  occr- 
sion  him  great  pleasure.  Aliogether  we 
afforded  each  other  reciprocal  amuse- 
ment ;   and  the  contrast   between  the 
European  dandy  decked  out  in  scar- 
let   and    embroidery,    and    the    wild 
warrior  of  the  Desert,  was  obviou-ly 
striking,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.      Even  in    outward   ap- 
pearance how  superior  was  the  Arab! 
His    tall    form,    muscular   well-built 
limbs,    sallow     complexion,     regular 
marked    features,    long    black    hair, 
and    dark  eye   of  fire,   set  off,  with 
the  best  efi'ect,   by  his  tunic,  turban, 
and  sleeveless  cloak,  the  spear  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  the  shield  up- 
on his  arm,  with  his  sword  and  kreese 
in  his  belt,  completed  a  figure,  which 
when   mounted   on    a  spirited  steed, 
was  really  inspiring.    With  their  nak- 
ed and  terrific    simplicity   of  person 
and  encampment,  ours,  where  all  was 
artificial,  was   strangely  at  variance. 
The  contrast  was   brought  strikingly 
out  in  the    evenings,   when   the  Be- 
doweens, separating  into  bands,  went 
out,    as    the    sun    sunk    behind    the 
moimtains,  to  perform   their  orisons. 
Upon    these  occasions,   after  casting 
handt'uls  of  sand  upon  their  heads,  in 
sign  of  humiliation,  they  bent  grace- 
fully, covering  their  faces  with  their 
hands,  to  the  earth  ;  then  they  stood 
erect,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep 
devotion  in  their  countenances,  mut- 
tered their  invocations.     A  few  ritu- 
al attitudes   and    genuflections  being 
gone  through,  the   ceremony  was  at 
an  end,  and   these  simple  petitioners 
of  Heaven  retired  without  revelry  to 
their  uncurtained    rest.     But   before 
these   living  pictures,  which  seemed 
to    us  to    have  as   much  of  imagina- 
tion as  reality  in  them,  had  lost  their 
charm  of   novelty,    we  were  on    the 
march  to  Ben-boo-Ali. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  a  finer 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  pencil 
than  the  breaking  up  of  our  camp — 
the  tentslaking  down,  camels  loading, 
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groups  of  soldiers  drinking  their 
morning  dram,  regiments  forming  in- 
to line,  officers  mounting,  the  great 
diversity  of  costume,  the  hurry,  con- 
fusion and  crowded  animation  of  the 
whole  scene.  Our  sultry  marches 
would  not  have  forn)ed  so  happy  a 
subject.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
suffering  sustainable  by  soldiers  worse 
than  that  which  we  now  endured  in 
the  meridian  hour  of  a  tropical  sun, 
reflected  from  burning  sands,  through 
which  we  waded  rather  than  walked. 
The  maddening  thirst  we  suffered  was 
irritated  rather  than  quenched  by  the 
scanty  provision  of  water  we  carried 
with  us.  We  occasionally  halted  to 
refresh  ourselves  with  the  above-men- 
tioned beverage,  well  diluted  with  a 
more  invigorating  liquid.  Sometimes 
even  a  more  delusive  refreshment 
cheated  our  senses.  Once  I  recol- 
lect, during  a  day  of  unusual  fatigue, 
a  sudden  burst  of  joy  broke  almost 
simultaneously  from  our  whole  force, 
on  perceiving  the  village  where  we 
were  to  encamp  before  us.  Its  date- 
groves,  towers,  huts,  and  transparent 
springs  ;  even  the  camels  laden  with 
water  coming  out  to  meet  us,  were 
all  vividly  pourtra3'ed  ;  alas,  it  was 
only  by  our  imaginations  on  the 
illuminated  sands  !  It  was  some  time 
before  we  discovered  this  to  be  a 
mirage,  and  we  often  found  that  we 
could  raise  any  images  we  desired. 
SoiTie,  whose  fancies  were  Oriental, 
conjured  up  mosques  and  tanks ; 
others,  streams,  villas,  and  flocks  ; 
and  many  were  animated  by  an  in- 
spiring vision  of  a  stag-chase  sweep- 
ing by  them.  These  ilhisions  would 
have  entertained  us  highly,  had  we 
not  been  too  cruelly  disappointed  to 
enjoy  them.  On  the  same  day  we 
passed  the  ghauts  (mountains)  with 
infinite  labour  and  difticulty.  They 
are  precipitous  rugged  rocks  of  great 
height;  and  being  eminently  exposed 
to  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  the  heat  was 
so  intense  that  many  fdinled  under  it, 
and  some,  I  believe,  died.  On 
reaching  the  summit,  we  had  a  most 
extensive  view,  and  got  sight  of  the 
distant  Desert,  which  appeared  like 
the  sea  in  restless  undulation.     When 


we  descended  into  the  plain,  a  few 
trees  ofl"ered  us  a  welcome  and  unex- 
pected shelter,  under  which  we  scat- 
tered and  reposed  ourselves  for  half 
an  hour. 

It  was  usual  with  us  to  reach  our 
halting-ground  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Of  course  we  had 
guides  to  direct  us  to  the  best  passes, 
and  pioneers  to  clear  the  obstructions 
of  the  way  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  as- 
sistance and  labours,  we  were  often 
thrown  into  the  most  fearful  disarray, 
in  scrambling  over  the  rocks,  which 
now  and  then  agreeably  relieved  us 
from  ploughing  the  weary  waste  of 
sands.  The  quarter-master  and  his 
myrmidons  always  preceded  us,  so 
that  by  the  time  we  reached  our 
resting-places,  the  tents  were  ready 
for  our  reception  ;  but,  as  duty  came 
rapidly  round,  we  had,  every  other 
day,  but  a  few  hour's  suspension  from 
fatigue.  A  little  before  sunset  the 
men  for  picket  were  summoned  to 
march  off.  This  was  a  post  of  con- 
siderable anxiety.  Since  the  night 
attack  at  Zoar,  others  were  justly  ap- 
prehended, and  it  is  surprising  they 
were  not  made.  The  Whabees  might 
have  cut  up  our  pickets  every  night, 
and  have  retired  before  they  could 
have  been  exposed  to  any  retaliation; 
or  they  might  have  statioiied  them- 
selves in  the  difficult  passes,  and  have 
effected  prodigious  slaughtar  among 
onr  men  with  very  little  loss  to  them- 
selves ;  but  they  preferred,  perhaps 
emboldened  by  their  fbrnifef  success, 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  a  regular  con- 
flict. Nevertheless,  the  expectation 
of  nocturnal  incursions  kept  the  out- 
posts in  a  state  of  anxious  vigilance, 
and  occasioned  many  false  alarms, 
which  always  originated  in  the  timi- 
dity of  the  Sepoys,  who  fancied  they 
saw  an  enemy  in  the  shadow  of  every 
rock.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  pain- 
ful responsibility,  the  officer  on  picket 
might  pass  the  hours  of  his  vigil  in 
not  unpleasing  thoughts.  With  his 
watch- cloak  about  him  and  his  se^ar 
in  his  mouth,  pacing  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  circumjacent  landscape,  so  much 
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unlike  the  features  of  the  earth,  pro- 
fuse in  life  and  multiform  in  loveli- 
ness, in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  gigantic  inonotooy  of  mountain 
nnd  plain,  canopied  by  "the  dread 
magnificence  of  heaven,"  and  the 
vast  nakedness  of  nature,  dotted  on- 
ly by  the  tents  of  the  slumbering 
camp,  where  "  eye  nor  listening  ear 
an  object  found,"  awakened  undefin- 
able  sensations. 

An  hiatus  in  my  memory  occurs 
here.  In  our  last  march,  I  think, 
we  passed  through  a  village  in  a  state 
of  demolition  and  desertion  from  a 
late  visit  of  our  enemies.  Before  we 
got  within  sight  of  their  town,  we 
halted  to  advance  in  more  scientific 
order  ;  and  scouts  and  flanking  par- 
ties were  sent  out  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  surprise.  We  crossed  over 
the  ground  of  Captain  Thompson's 
defeat.  Here  were  scattered  over  a 
considerable  space,  the  skeletons  of 
his  five  hundred  men,  many  of  them 
stretched  out  in  frightful  completeness, 
bleached  into  conspicuous  whiteness 
by  the  sun.  This  sight  animated  our 
martial  machinery  with  a  spirit  of  re- 
taliation ;  and  man}',  loud,  and  coarse 
were  the  execrations  with  which  each 
successive  company  felt  the  bones  of 
their  comrades  under  their  feet.  A 
little  farther  on,  the  town  appeared 
in  view.  It  struck  us,  after  the  steri- 
lity we  had  traversi'd,  as  a  magni- 
ficent contrast.  Noble  groves  of 
date-trees  rose  on  each  side  of  it  ; 
and  in  the  open  front  an  imposing 
line  of  towers,  some  of  theai  of  am- 
ple circumference,  gave  it  a  formi- 
dable aspect.  We  were  saluted  by 
shot  and  shell  from  our  own  amuiii- 
tion  and  our  own  artillery,  taken 
from  Thompson,  as  we  advanced. 
One  of  the>e  took  such  good  efiect, 
that  a  man  and  some  cattle  were  kill- 
ed. Our  light  field-piecus  were  then 
ordered  out  on  the  exposed  flank, 
and,  by  returning  the  fire,  they  pro- 
tected us  from  farther  loss.  But  this 
did  not  daunt  the  enemy  ;  for  imme- 
diately after  tliey  showed  us  defiance 
in  the  gleaming  of  hundreds  of  swords 
and  spears,  evidently  designed  to  at- 
tract our  gaze,  and  make  known  their 


resolution  ;  and  then  again  their  can- 
non opened  upon  us.  In  a  little  time 
we  got  protection  behind  some  rising 
sand-banks  and  a  iew  date-trees. 
Our  commander  thought  of  encamp- 
ing here,  and  had,  I  believe,  already 
sent  to  hasten  the  heavy  artillery, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  the  place  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, when  a  happy  discovery  al- 
tered his  determination.  He  had, — 
so  at  least  I  presume, — sent  out  some 
officers  of  his  stafi"  to  reconnoitre  an 
adjoining  date-grove.  They  pene- 
trated to  its  utmost  verge  without 
hindrance,  and  there  discovered  a 
large  tower.  One  of  them  ascend- 
ed this  tower,  with  his  glass,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  view  of  the  enemy's 
movements  in  an  opposite  grove  ;  for 
there  was  an  ample  plain  between 
the  two, — when  lo  !  multitudes  were 
seen  ecjuipped  for  action,  and  ready 
for  the  attack.  It  caused  a  thrilling 
sensation  of  horror,  admiration,  and 
pity,  to  behold  their  dark  figures, 
made  apparent  by  the  glitter  of 
their  arnns,  for  the  last  time  under 
the  congenial  gloom  of  their  own 
shades, — a  whole  tribe  coiled  up  for 
one  spring  of  desperation, — still  stead- 
fast, and  purposed  upon  death,  and 
doomed  to  die  within  a  h\v  minutes  ; 
the  consummation  we  now  hastened 
to  efiect. 

Our  unfortunate  enemies  rnight, 
however,  have  still  made  a  success- 
ful onset  upon  us.  In  straggling 
throusjh  the  first-mentioned  date- 
grove  our  men  were  obliged  to  pick 
their  way  singly,  and,  being  encum- 
bered by  their  heavy  muskets  and 
ammunition,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  made  any 
resistance  had  they  been  assaulted. 
On  tlie  contrary,  they  would  have 
stumbled  in  all  directions  over  the 
stumps  of  trees,  and  many,  no  doubt, 
must  have  fallen.  Even  when  they 
issued  out,  man  by  man,  confusedly 
into  the  plain,  the  effect  of  an  attack 
would  have  been  nearly  as  fatal. 
They  were,  however,  allowed  to  fall 
into  line,  and  advance.  The  65th 
regiment  and  7th  native  infantry  oc- 
cupied the  plain.     The  lemainder  of 
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the  force  was  inimediafely  in  the 
rear.  A  party  of  our  rifl<;  company 
then  entered  the  enemy's  covert, 
and,  after  a  little  pop|)iiiir,  bron!>lil 
them  out  upon  us.  It  was  a  strange 
s\^\n — terrific,  wiili  something  of  the 
hidicrous  interniintrled.  Not  less 
than  a  thousand  of  their  wild,  black 
figures  emerged  in  a  confuted  swarm, 
shouting  their  war-songs,  and  caper- 
ing about  in  the  most  grotesque  atti- 
tudes. They  seemed  for  a  moment 
uncertain  about  the  best  point  of  at- 
tack, and  in  tiie  mean  time  threw 
stones  into  our  ranks.  To  bring  them 
to  a  speedy  decision,  we  fired  a  vol- 
ley upon  them,  and  had  commenced 
a  charge,  when  tlie  great  body  wheel- 
ed suddenly  about,  and  rushed  \ne- 
cipitately  at  the  Sepoy  regiment  on 
our  left.  As  they  came  on,  they  sent 
their  spears  unerringly  before  them, 
and  closed  instantaneously  with  their 
swords,  dealing  around  mortal  gashes 
with  frightful  rapidity.  The  native 
regiment  was  in  a  moment  cut  up 
and  routed  ;  and  it  might  have  fared 
the  same  with  the  65th,  if  its  com- 
manding officer,  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Warren,  had  not  taken  the 
precaution,  at  the  critical  moment,  to 
wheel  back  the  two  Hank  com)janies, 
forming  three  sides  of  an  oblong 
square.  By  this  disposition  we  had 
a  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  every  di- 
rection but  the  rear  (where  our  re- 
serve were  stationed),  and  kept  them 
from  closing  in  upon  us.  Many, 
however,  succeeded  in  getting  round 
rearward  ;  but  there  they  were  dis- 
mayed at  our  numbers,  of  which  they 
had  probably  before  no  idea.  The 
speed  of  their  flight  was  then  as  great 
as  the  fierceness  of  their  onset  had 
been ;  but  the  incessant  independent 
firing  which  was  kept  up,  strewed 
them  over  the  ground  by  hundreds 
as  they  fled. 

Those  who  had  eflected  their  es- 
cape took  refuge  in  the  principal 
tower,  which  was  the  palace  of  the 
chief  Sheikh,  and  was  fortified  with 
a  good  deal  of  skill.  Thither  we 
now  proceeded.  We  discerned  from 
this  spot  numbers  of  Whabees,  mount- 
ed on  camels  and  horses,  flying  across 


the  country.  A  volley  brought  some 
of  them  down,  but  most  of  them  got 
away.  Strange  to  say,  the  obstinacy 
of  these  people  was  such,  that,  even 
after  their  defeat  they  would  not 
open  the  portals  of  what  I  may  call 
their  citadel  to  us.  We  were  obliged 
to  bring  our  artillery  to  play  upon 
them.  I  recollect  an  old  woinan 
sitting  under  the  portal  we  were  firing 
upon,  who,  upon  every  fresh  dis- 
charge dodged  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  resumed  her  seat.  I  inquired 
afterwards  the  reason  of  this  extra- 
ordinary foolhardiness,  and  was  told 
that  her  children  were  all  inside,  and 
that  two  of  her  sons  lay  desperately 
wounded  there.  The  poor  mother 
was  watching  anxiously  for  the  portal 
to  be  blown  down,  that  she  might 
rush  in  and  join  them.  At  last  a  flag 
of  surrender  was  seen  flying  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  which  was  soon 
displaced  by  our  colours.  On  enter- 
ing their  hold,  a  scene  of  horrible 
misery  presented  itself.  About  an 
hundred  and  fifty  inen,  women,  and 
children,  were  crowded  together  in 
a  very  narrow  space.  Most  were 
badly  wounded,  many  were  dying  ; 
and  the  suppressed  groans,  the  luud 
crying  of  the  children,  the  women 
staunching  the  blood  of  their  hus- 
bands and  sons  with  their  garments, 
and  the  "  Allah  il  Allah,"'  which 
rose  in  murmurs  of  resignation  on 
every  side,  were  truly  afl]icting.  No 
attention  which  could  be  spared  from 
our  own  hospital,  was  wanting  to  aid 
these  wretched  beings. 

By  this  time  night  had  come  on, 
and,  as  it  was  then  impossible  to  en- 
camp, we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our 
cloaks,  and  slept  soundly  en  masse, 
under  the  pigmy  walls  of  the  hive 
of  the  exterminated  horde.  This 
was  considerably  more  extensive  than 
Zoar,  but  in  other  respects  appeared 
much  the  same.  All  that  struck  me 
as  remarkable  in  it  were  the  vast  re- 
servoirs of  dates,  dried  fish,  and  cofl'ee, 
which  must  have  been  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  cominunity. 
This  fact  was  a  strong  proof  of  the 
strict  bond  of  fraternity  which  united 
them.     We  found  nothing  valuable  ; 
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our  sole  prizes  were  swords,    match- 
locks, cloaks,  spears,  shields,  <fcc. 

On  the  next  day  we  were  curious 
to  visit  the  field  of  the  slain.  We 
counted  about  five  hundred  corpses. 
Most  of  them  had  been  middle-aged 
men,  handsomely  and  vigorously 
built.  There  were  some  venerably- 
bearded  patriarchs  among  them,  many 
slender,  smooth-cheeked  lads,  and 
not  a  few  females,  who  had  shared 
the  battle  with  their  husbands.  We 
discovered  several  still  alive,  but  in  a 
hopeless  state.  These  as  we  ap- 
proached them,  closed  their  eyes  to 
avoid  our  sight ;  or,  if  any  cast  a  look 
upon  us,  it  was  one  of  uasubdued 
vengefulness.  From  us  they  would 
not  accept  of  water  to  quench  their 
dying  thirst,   but   from  an  Arab  they 


did  not  hesitate  ;  feebly  ejaculating 
"  Allah  !"  as  they  received  it.  This 
spectacle,  periiaps,  to  one  accustom- 
ed to  carnage-covered  plains,  would 
have  caused  little  emotion,  but  in  a 
novice  it  excited  intensely  painful 
sensations.  Before  we  left  the  ground 
where  we  had  pitched  our  camp,  and 
where  we  remained  for  ten  days,  the 
bodies  became  bloated,  by  the  beat 
of  the  sun,  to  gig;intic  dimensions. 
This  hideous  and  disgusting  sight  re- 
ceived an  additional  horror  towards 
sunset,  when  the  vultures  came  down 
to  feast  upon  their  prey.  More  than 
once,  when  on  picket  near  them,  have 
I  been  sickened  by  their  wings  tlap- 
ping  over  the  carcases,  and  hearing 
their  bu>y  beaks  at  work. 


STANZAS  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 


I  OFT  have  gazed  on  thee  sweet  Anne, 
Till  tears  have  dimmed  mine  eyes ; 

How  short  must  be  the  mortal  span, 
Between  thee  and  the  skies, 

When  heaven  has  round  thy  features  thrown 

The  light  that  marks  thee  for  its  own! 

Though  rich  in  outward  loveliness, 

Fond  mem'ry  loves  to  trace 
The  meek  confiding  tenderness, 

The  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
Which  to  that  young  fair  brow  has  given 
The  look  devotion  wins  from  heaven. 

Calm  and  unruffled  as  the  stream, 
O'er  which  the  queen  of  night 

Loves  to  reflect  her  placid  beam, 
And  bathe  in  floods  of  light. 

Is  the  collected  thoughtful  mien 

In  which  th}'  purity  is  seen. 


Thine  is  that  singleness  of  heart, 
That  knows  no  selfish  stain — 

Tlie  tears  from  feeling's  fount  that  start 
To  soothe  another's  pain  ! 

Who  thy  kind  sympathy  could  prove, 

And  know  thee,  dearest,  and  not  love  ? 

Oh,  may  no  early  sufferings  dim 
Thy  spirit's  st^^inless  glow  ; 

Mayst  thou  return  as  pure  to  Him — 
As  pure  from  sin  as  now — 

Who  gave  thee  fiir  awhile  to  eartli, 

To  prove  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth. 

While  memory  on  my  soul  shall  trace 

The  records  of  the  past, 
Thy  image  time  shall  ne'er  efface, 

My  love  unshaken  last — 
In  fond  affection  cherish'd  there, 
Too  pure  a  guest  for  earth  to  share ! 


NATURE  WILL  PREVAIL. 


X"|URING  the  reign  of  Casimir, 
^-^  King  of  Poland,  a  Prince  as 
much  feared  by  his  enemies  as  he 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  Enrique, 
an  illustrious  Spanish  nobleman,  left 
his  country,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, and  came  to  the  Polish  court. 
There  he  soon  won  the  royal  favour 
by  his  devotedness  to  the  person,  and 
his  exploits  in  the  military  service  of 


the  King,  who  was  often  in  hostility 
with  the  neighbouring  princes. 

The  King  being  one  day  out  hunt- 
ing with  his  courtiers,  after  bringing 
two  wild  boars  to  the  ground,  resolv- 
ed to  rest  a  short  time  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  sparkling  fountain,  and  par- 
take of  a  choice  collation.  During 
the  repast  many  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed,   and  among   others  the  com- 
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parative  degree  of  war-like  courage  concern  of  Enrique,   were  soon  ful- 

among  the  various  European  nations,  filled.     Knowing    the    latter    had     a 

The  Poles  claimed  the  palm  of  brave-  son  but  two  yeais  old,  he  cominand- 

ry  for    their   own  nation  :  the  Span-  ed  him  to  be  taken  from  its   parents 

iards  they  unanimously  acknowledg-  and  enclosed  in  a  solitary  fort  which 

ed  as  inferior  to  none  but  themselves;  had    lung  served   as  a  military  out- 

but  their  opinions  were  not  so  uniied  post  of  the  city. 

respecting  the  merits  of  the  French  The  loss  of  a  beloved  child  proved 
and  Hungarians.  Enrique  listened  fatal  to  the  lady  of  Enrique  ;  and  this 
in  silent  attention  to  this  dispute,  double  calamity  so  afflicied  bin),  that, 
The  King  did  not  fail  to  notice  it,  in  three  years,  he  followed  her  to  the 
supfiosing  his  silence  proceeded  from  grave.  To  make  all  the  atonement 
a  modest  disinclination  to  praise  his  ho  could,  for  the  wrongs  he  had  in- 
own  country.  "  What  is  the  reason,"'  flicted,  the  King  rendered  great  boa- 
said  His  Majesty,  "  that  our  friend  ours  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
Enrique  is  the  only  person  silent  on  He  also-directed,  that  when  the  time 
a  subject  on  which  he  is  so  well  qua-  for  the  fi#edom  of  the  youth  should 
lified  to  decide  "?"  The  prudent  no-  arrive,  he  should  be  well  compensat- 
blenian  respectfully  replied,  that,  if  ed  for  the  privation  he  had  endured, 
His  Majesty  would  allow  him  to  ex-  and  elevated  to  the  dignities  of  his 
press  his  thoughts,  he  would   say  th;it  father. 

such  dis[)uies  never  did  good,  as  the  Tiie  child  was  entrusted  during  six 

opinion  of  each  party  would,  after  all,  years  to  the  care  of  two  nurses.     He 

remain     the    same.     Besides,    as    a  was  llien  placed  under  an  able  tutor, 

stranger,  it  would  be  presumption  in  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  philo- 

him  to  differ   in    sentiment   from    so  sophy,  the  languages,  and  every  other 

many  abler  judges.      The  King  was  branch  of  learning.     His  talents  were 

not,  however,   satisfied  wi(h  this  ex-  of  tiie  first  order,  and    his  mind  gra- 

ciis.\     At    length,    compelled,    as  it  dually  exhibited  a  strength  far  above 

were,  to  speak,    Enrique  pronounced  his  years.    He  continued  in  his  prison 

for  the  supeiior  biavery  of  his  own  until  his  iwen.ielh  year,  daily  longing 

countrymen;  alleging,    in  proof,  the  with  increased  ardour  foj^iberty,  that 

liumerous  and  signal  victories  obtain-  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings, 

od    by    them    in    all    ages.     "  Your  The  imprisonment  of  Carlos — so 

Majesty,"  said  lie,    "  would  be  con-  the    youth    was   called  —  was  known 

vinced  of  their  superiority,  if  an  ex-  only  to  few  ;  for  the  King  had  com- 

jieriment  whii  h  I  could  suggest  were  manded     his    heari-broken     parents, 

to  be  made." — "  What  is  that?"  in-  under  the  pain  of  de.ah,  to  keep  the 

quired    the    King  ;   "  for    howsoever  fatal  secret. 

tlifficult  it  may  be,  it  shall  be  attempt-  The  King  had  a  beautiful  and  ac- 

ed."' — "  Let  an  infant  of  Spanish  ex-  complished     daughter,     named     Sol. 

traction,"  replied  Enrique,  "  be  pro-  Her  portrait  having  been  accidentally 

cured,   and    confined    until    he  shall  seen  by  Rosardo,  Prince  of  Denmark, 

arrive  at  manhood.      WIkui  released  he     became     enamoured.      Unfortu- 

from-  his   confinement,    let   diflferent  nately,    his  father  was  preparing,  iu 

objects    that    may  charm    the  senses  conjunction  with   the   King  of   Swe- 

be  placed  before  him,  and  I  will  ven-  den  to   make  war  on  the  Polish  mo- 

ture  to  predict   that  a  suit  of  armour  narcli,    and    he  could    not   therefore 

will  fix  his  choice."  satisfy  his  desire  of  visiting  her  with- 

The  King    rose  up,    and  signified  out  delay.      He  had  a  friend,  the  son 

his  approval  of  the  proposed  experi-  of  his    father's    ally,    with  whom  he 

niflnt.     He  observed,    however,  that  frequently    spent    months  in  hunting 

Enrique  would  icpcnt  the  expression  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

of  an  opinion  so  unfavourable  to  Sar-  During  one  of  those   excursions,  he 

niatian  prowess.  shewed  ihat  Prince  (Oscar)  the  very 

His  Majesty's  words,    to  the  great  portrait  which    had  produced  so  new 
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a  sensation  within  him,  and  the  latter 

b<;canie,  in  consequence, as  much  en- 
grossed  with    the   lovely  original  as 

himself.  The  Swedish  Prince  de- 
termined to  travel  incognito  to  Cra- 
cow for  the  purpose  of  beholding  her. 
Tlie  anxiety  of  Casimir,  lest  his 
prisoner  should  escape,  induced  him 
to  become  gaoler  himself,  and  he 
never  parted  with  the  keys  of  the 
fort  excepting  to  the  tutor,  Dorestea. 
One  day  the  ynung  Princess  hap- 
pened to  enter  the  chamber,  as  her 
father  was  giving  them  into  Dores- 
tea's  hnnds.  Siie  had  frequently  no- 
ticed the  private  conferences  that  were 
held  in  the  royal  closet  with  this  per- 
son, and  felt  that  some  mystery  must 
be  connected  with  so  mucii  secrecy. 
She  now  secretly  overheard  Dores- 
tea entreat  the  King  to  set  some  one 
at  liberty,  whom  she  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  recognising  as  a  prisoner  of  im- 
portance. Dorestea  expressed  his 
fear  that  the  youth's  health  would 
suffer  from  his  intense  desire  of  free- 
dom, and  beeged  of  His  Mijesty  not 
to  waste  a  season  so  precious  as  the 
morning  of  life  in  useless  confinemenr. 
The  King  then  assured  Dorestea 
that  the  prisoner's  release  was  not  \'av 
distant.  A  long  conversation  follow- 
ed, which,  as  it  was  but  partially  un- 
derstood by  the  attentive  Princess, 
wrapped  the  subject  in  tenfold  mys- 
tery, and  increased  her  curiosity  to 
discover  the  secret.  Fortune  so  f^r 
favoured  her,  that,  on  that  very  night, 
she  contrived  to  take,  in  wax,  the 
impressi  )ns  of  the  keys  in  her  father's 
possession  ;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  coiifidiint,  she  procured  others 
exactly  sim  lar.  The  next  morning 
the  Princess  cautiously  followed  the 
steps  of  the  tutor  until  she  saw  him 
enter  the  fort  in  which  the  prisoner 
resided.  The  persevering  Sol  did 
not  long  wait  for  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  it  without  fear  of  detection. 
She  saw  Dorestea  and  the  King  leave 
the  city  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
Scarcely  had  the  last  notes  of  the 
bugle  died  on  her  ear,  when,  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  and  a  courage  which 
unconquerable  curiosity  could  alone 
have  inspired,  she  took  the  keys,  and, 
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wrapping  a  large  cloak  around  her, 
accompanied  by  her  confidant,  she 
bent  her  way  to  the  fort.  On  their 
arrival  they  successfully  applied  the 
keys  to  the  gates  and  doors  that  led 
to  the  interior  of  the  building.  Sol 
then  stationed  her  companion  as  sen- 
tinel, and  softly  advancing,  with  a 
courage  hitherto  unknown  to  her,  she 
entered  a  narrow  passage  which  ter- 
minated in  a  square  chamber.  With- 
in she  perceived  a  handsome  youih, 
poring  over  a  book.  By  his  side 
were  two  globes,  and  a  table  near 
him  was  covered  with  maps  and 
writing  materials. 

Tiie  astonishment  of  Carlos  was 
unbounded  at  perceiving  an  object  of 
such  ravishing  beauty.  Conscious 
of  her  indiscretion,  and  confused  at 
the  intensit}'  of  his  gaze,  the  trem- 
bling Princess  leaned  against  the  wall 
without  power  to  retreat  or  advance. 
Carlos  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
He  ventured  to  inquire  of  the  stran- 
ger, in  a  tone  in  which  natural  polite- 
ness and  surprise  were  equally  con- 
spicuous, whom  she  whs,  and  what 
had  brought  her  to  the  fort.  When 
sutBciently  recovered  to  s;)eak,  she 
acquainted  him  with  her  name,  but  not 
with  the  occasion  of  her  visit.  "Sol," 
rejoined  he,  "is  indeed  a  name  that 
beconies  you  ;  for  as  the  sun  confers 
life  and  heat,  so  does  your  presence 
bestow  animation  and  joy  on  me. 
Heaven  has  certainly  designed  you 
the  instrument  of  my  deliverance. 
Are  you  come  to  set  the  captive  freel" 
—  Saying  this,  he  suddenly  arose. 
The  Princess,  in  great  agitation  lest 
the  prisoner  should,  through  her  im- 
prudence, effect  his  freedom — a  cir- 
cumstance site  had  not  for  a  moment 
anticipated — informed  him  of  the 
motive  of  her  visit,  and  assured  him 
that  his  life,  if  not  her  own,  would  be 
the  consequence  of  his  escape.  But 
her  expostulations,  her  entreaties, 
her  teiirs,  were  equally  ineffectual. 
Though  her  beauty  had  already  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  heart,  the 
longing  desire  of  liberty,  which  had 
for  years  preyed  on  his  soid,  was 
paramount  to  every  consideration. 
He  hastened  through   the  passages, 
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followed  by  the  distressed  Sol,  and, 
tiiriiiiig  down  a  narrow  fortified  path, 
he  soon  found  himself  in  the  street 
contignons  to  the  fort. 

Whilst  gazing  with  rapture,  not 
unmixed  with  wonder,  on  the  novel 
scene  around  him,  entirely  forgetfid 
that  his  safety  depended  on  in)me- 
diate  flight,  the  sound  of  a  drum  ft  11 
on  the  ear  of  our  recluse.  He  hast- 
ened towards  it,  anxious  to  learn  what 
it  meant. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  he  found  a 
party  of  soldiers  recruiting  for  the 
service,  and  offering  unusual  bounties 
to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  war 
which  had  been  declared  against 
Denmark. 

Another  noise  soon  attracted  his 
attention,  proceeding  from  a  combat 
of  three  cavaliers  against  one  who 
was  successfully  defending  himself. 
Snatchittg  a  sword  from  one  of  the 
by-standers,  Carlos  desperately 
wounded  two  of  them.  The  three 
antagonists  retired  with  threateuiiig 
looks,  which,  from  his  inexperience, 
he  knew  not  how  to  interpret.  On 
inquiring  from  the  valiant  cavalier 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  solely  occa- 
sioned by  a  dispute  at  phiy. 

While  conversing  with  the  un- 
known gentleman,  a  party  of  police 
appeared,  and  arrested  our  hero  fur 
assaulting  the  two  cavaliers  :  they  or- 
dered him  to  f(dlow  them  to  prison. 
Unwilling  to  subject  himself  a  second 
time  to  the  horrors  of  confinement,  he 
attempted  to  force  his  way  through  his 
guards;  but  he  was  soon  disarmed, 
bound,  and,  after  a  short  examination 
before  the  civil  authorities,  condemn- 
ed to  a  long  and  solitary  imprison- 
ment. So  rigorous  a  sentence  was 
owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  fu- 
ry with  which  he  had  attacked  the 
ministers  of  justice  in  the  public  exe- 
cution of  their  dut\'. 

Doubting  the  reality  of  his  senses, 
the  youth  attempted  to  move  the  piiy 
of  the  judge  ;  and  several  of  tiie  per- 
sons present  joined  in  recommending 
him  as  a  fit  object  of  mercy.  They 
grouudcd  their  itpplicatiou  ou  the  ma- 


nifest aberration  of  mind  exhibited  by     , 
the  prisoner.who, they  suspected, boili 
from    his   dress   and    manner,  was    a     I 
lunatic  broken   loose  from    his  keep-     | 
ers.     The  judge,  in  attempting  to  as-     ^ 
certain  the  truth  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, the  purport   of  which  was  un- 
intellieible  to  the  inexperienced  Car- 
los, felt   satisfied,  from    his   answers, 
that      the      alleged      insanity      was 
at   least   specious.     Yet  as   the  case 
was  doubtful,  and  as  the  prisoner  had 
evinced     unquestionable     proofs     of    |ij 
courage,  he    contented    himself  with     | 
sentencing  him  to    serve  as  a  soldier 
in  the    approaching   war.     Our  hero 
was  accordingly   placed   as  a  private 
in  one  of  the  companies  which  were 
on    the    point   of  departing    for   the 
frontiers. 

It  happened  that  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden  arrived  in  Cracow,  the 
very  day  Carlos  escaped  from  pri- 
son. He  attended  a  masked  ball, 
that  night  given  at  court,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beholding  a  Princess  wlmse 
charms  had  caused  him  to  utulertake 
so  hazardous  a  journey.  His  dis- 
guise, however,  was  insufficient  to  • 
conceal  him  from  the  recognition  of 
a  Polish  nobleman,  to  whom  he  was 
well  known.  This  attendant  direct- 
ed his  notice  to  the  suspicious  looks 
of  the  observer,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  leave  the  assentbly.  He  accord- 
ingly retreated  from  the  dangerous 
precincts,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
hotel,  perceiving  that  he  was  follow- 
ed by  some  officers  of  justice,  he 
turned  up  an  alley  that  led  to  the 
very  fort  which  had  been  so  long  the 
prison  of  Carlos.  The  gates  were 
open  ;  and,  thankful  for  refuge,  he 
rushed  forward  and  locked  himself 
within.  Advancing  to  the  interior, 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
it  elegantly  fiiinished,  and  in  a  state 
which  convinced  him  it  had  been  but 
recently  inhabited.  He  remai.ned, 
buried  in  reflection,  more  than  twelve 
hours,  when,  to  his  consternation,  lie 
heard  the  S(iUnd  of  distant  footsteps. 
His  alarm,  however,  was  iint  eqiiai 
to  that  (>f  Ditrestea,  wlien  the  latu  i, 
on  entering  the  aparimeiii,  percei\ed 
that  Carlos  was  uut  there,  aud  thai  a 
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stranjror  nrctipipd  the  prison.  Oscar 
instaiilly  iiifoniied  liiiu  how  In*  IjikJ 
g;iinf'(l  riHmillJiiicc  ;  but  in  vniii  ilic 
;iiixi(nis  Dort'stea  sousht  to  uriravfl 
tlie  mystery  connectt-d  with  his  pu- 
pil's disappcHrance.  Each  {>ariy 
was  aware  t.f  ihe  danger  *>f  his  situa- 
tion, and  niiitiial  fear  induced  iheni 
to  adopt  the  only  expedient  that  pre- 
sented itself — viz.  that  the  Prince 
should  continue  in  prison,  under  the 
name  of  Carlos.  He  thus  secured 
himself  asjainst  the  risk  of  discovery, 
ai;d  at  the  s.ime  time  arrested  the 
impending  [mnishment  of  Dorestea 
for  the  escape  t>f  the  fugitive.  Dores- 
tea soon  after  took  his  departure  to 
renew  his  entreaties  with  the  King, 
to  liberate  their  young  prisoner  ;  an 
event  which  he  now  desired  with  in- 
creased anxiety.  His  Majesty  at 
length  consented  to  see  him.  Oscar 
was,  in  consequence,  ushered  into  the 
royal  presence.  His  appearance 
pleased  the  unsuspecting  King,  who 
enjiiined  him  to  obey  Dorestea  as  a 
fuller,  until  he  should  be  required  to 
join  the  army  about  to  proceed 
against  the  enemies  of  Poland. 

The  agitation  of  the  Swedish 
Prince,  on  hearing  this  unexpected 
destinaton,  was  immediately  perceiv- 
ed bv  the  watchful  ntonarch,  who, 
somewhat  sternly,  demanded  the 
cause.  Oscar  could  have  assigned 
two  reasons  for  it — his  horror  of 
fighting  against  his  father  and  coun- 
try, and  his  natural  cowardice;  but 
he  sumiTJoned  composure  to  reply, 
that  the  little  he  knew  of  war  suffi- 
cientlv  convinced  him  of  its  injustice 
and  cruelly.  The  King,  not  a  little 
disa[)pointed  at  hearing  this  language 
from  one  who,  he  had  hoped,  would 
prove  the  chief  defender  of  the  coun- 
try, dismissed  the  youth.  Oscar  was 
admitted  to  another  interview,  but 
could  not  regain  the  royal  favour. 
He  was,  to  his  great  mortification, 
despatched  to  join  the  military  force 
on  the  frontiers. 

In  the  mean  time,  Carlos  was  has- 
tening with  his  comrades  towards  the 
head  quartets.  After  a  week's 
march,  the  company  to  which  he 
belon;:ed  arrived  in  sight  of  the  ene- 


my. Carlos  had  already  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
lie  learned  the  necessary  diilies  of  a 
soldier,  and  by  the  uniform  discretion 
of  his  conduct.  The  Captain,  with 
whom  he  was  decidedly  a  favourite, 
sent  him  with  a  few  trusty  comrades 
to  reconnoitre  the  enenty's  position. 
As  he  cautiously  advanctd  towards 
the  opposite  lines,  he  encountered 
and  mortally  wounded  a  soldier  who 
had  just  left  them  for  a  pur[)ose  simi- 
lir  to  his  own.  Another  succeeded, 
whon)  he  took  prisoner,  and  brought 
back  to  his  leader's  lent.  Import. int 
information  was  thus  gained.  For 
his  courage  and  prudence,  Carlos 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cornet 
of  horse.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was 
employed  in  a  service  of  equal  dan- 
ger and  importance  ;  and  so  well  did 
he  acquit  himself  that  he  was  made 
Captain. 

In  a  general  engagement  which 
immediat*  ly  succeeded,  he  perform- 
ed prodigies  of  valour.  He  courted 
danger,  and  infused  a  portion  of  his 
own  brave  spirit  into  all  who  wit- 
nessed his  prowess.  While  closely 
pressing  the  enemy,  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  he  perceived  that  the  per- 
son of  his  sovereign  was  exposed  to 
imminent  hazard  from  the  number 
and  fury  of  his  assailants.  Like 
lightning  he  flew,  at  the  head  of  bis 
gallant  troop,  to  the  succour  of  the 
King,just  as  the  latter  was  dismount- 
ed. He  dispersed  those  who  were 
already  exulting  in  their  possession 
of  so  distinguished  a  prisoner  ;  assist- 
ed His  Majesty  to  remo«nt,aiid  then 
returned  to  his  post.  Success  still 
attended  him.  He  penetrated  to  the 
standard  of  the  Swedish  King,  and 
took  that  monarch  prisoner.  This 
important  capture,  and  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  put  an  end  to 
the  battle,  and  left  a  glorious  victory 
to  the  Poles. 

Immediately  after  the  action,  Car- 
los received  the  royal  commands  to 
repair  to  the  tent  of  his  sovereign. 
With  an  overjoyed  and  palpitating 
heart  he  obeyed.  For  his  exploits 
that  day  the  gracious  monarch,  in 
the  presence  of  his  nobles,  expressed 
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the  highest  approbation,  created  him 
a  Field-Marshal,  and  assigned  him 
four  thousand  crowns  per  annum  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  station. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  tent,  when' 
Oscar  entered  it  to  see  and  embrace 
his  captive  father,  who  was  seated 
with  the  King.  The  astonishment 
of  Cassimir  may  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  expressed,  when  apprized 
of  the  close  relationship  which  sub- 
sisted between  them.  The  mystery 
was  beyond  his  power  to  compre- 
hend. He  instantly  sent  for  Dores- 
tea,  who  was  compelled  to  make  a 
disclosure  of  the  escape  of  Carlos, 
and  the  substitution  of  Oscar.  He 
begged  for  mercy,  on  the  ground  of 
the  consequences  which  would  have 
ensued  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
Prince,   by  revealing  the  fact  at  the 


time ;  and  he  also  expressed  his  sus- 
picion that  the  unknown  younc  war- 
rior, who  had  that  day  won  unfading 
laurels,  was  the  identical  Carlos. 
The  King  instantly  sent  for  the  hero. 
His  appearance,  to  the  great  joy  of 
all  present,  turned  suspicion  into  cer- 
tainty. The  King  embraced  him 
with  rapture,  restored  him  to  the 
dignities  and  emoluments  enjoyed  by 
his  deceased  father  ;  and,  what  gave 
him  the  inost  satisfaction  of  all,  pro- 
mised him  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Sol.  The  parties  soon  returned  to 
Cracow ;  an  honourable  peace  was 
made  between  the  two  sovereigns  ; 
and  the  marriage  of  the  brave  and 
hnppy  Carlos  with  the  lovely  Prin- 
cess was  solemnized  with  becoming 
magnificence. 


NARRATIVE  OF  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

ONE    OF    THE    PERSONS    WHO    WERE    BURIED  ALIVE     IN     THE     RUINS    CiF   THE    BRUNSWICK 

THEATRE. 

[Taken  down  from  his  Conversations  in  the  Hospital.] 

IN  the  beginning  of  last  autumn  I  took  no  trouble  to  appease  their  an- 
was  sent  to  London  on  some  mat-  ger,  being  convinced  that  a  very 
ters  of  business  by  my  father  Mr.  short  time  would  prove  the  wisdom 
Williams,  the  building-surveyor  of  of  my  conduct,  and  enahie  me  to  de- 
Chester,  who  is  also  known  to  the  maiid  rather  than  solicit  forgiveness, 
literary  world  by  his  "  Remarks"  on  Two  months  passed  away  in  ex- 
some  of  the  architectural  anliqiiiiies  pectalion  ;  my  money  was  spent,  and 
of  that  city.  I  carried  letters  of  in-  the  people  at  my  lodgings  began  to 
troduction  to  Mr.  Nash,  to  Mr.  Rick-  abate  in  their  civility,  when  I  thought 
man  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  necessary  to  bring  my  patron  to 
to  another  Member  of  Parliament,  the  point.  I  called  at  liis  house  for 
whose  name  I  do  not  now  wish  to  that  pmpose,  and  found  him  just 
mention.  The  last  genilcn)an  invit-  stepping  into  a  post-chaise.  He 
ed  me  to  his  house,  overwhelmed  me  seemed  as  glad  to  see  me  as  ever, 
with  professions  of  esteem,  and  quite  but,  of  course,  had  little  time  for 
turned  my  head  wi  h  his  oflers  of  conversation.  When  he  liad  fairly 
services.  When  the  business  which  seated  himself  in  the  vehicle,  and,  in 
had  called  me  to  town  was  finished,  my  despair,  1  had  ventured  to  ask 
I  wrote  to  my  father  of  the  new  how  long  he  meant  to  be  absent  from 
prospects  that  had  been  opened  to  town,  shaking  me  cordially  by  the 
nie,  and,  in  contempt  of  Ins  advice  hand,  he  informed  me  that  if  there 
and  injunctions,  determined  on  re-  was  a  call  of  the  House,  he  might  bo 
rnaining  in  London,  to  follow  out  a  obliged  to  return  in  the  course  of  the 
career,  so  much  better  adapted  to  my  Session,  but  that,  at  all  events,  he 
talents  than  that  of  a  provincial  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
builder.  An  open  quarrel  with  my  me  this  time  next  year.  I  do  not  re- 
family  was  the  consequence;  but  I  member  the  carriage  driving  off — but 
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the  passers-by  stopping  to  look  at  me, 
as  1  stood  like  a  statue  on  the  flags, 
recalled  me  to  myself,  and  I  went 
home  to  my  lodgings. 

I  was  too  timid,  or  too  obstinate, 
to  write  to  my  father.  I  preferred 
lowering  my  expectations,  and  ap- 
plying for  a  clerkship  in  a  builder's 
office,  and  was  promised  the  influ- 
ence of  several  persons  of  respecta- 
bility in  order  to  obtain  it.  In  the 
meantime,  by  the  advice  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, I  was  induced  to  apply 
to  the  pawnbroker  for  a  temporary 
pecuniary  relief;  but  this  did  not 
enable  me  to  discharge  the  rent  of 
my  lodgings.  The  civility  of  my 
landlady  was  changed  to  coldness, 
and  her  coldness,  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion to  heat.  The  persecution  I  un- 
derwent at  home  made  me  take  re- 
fuge in  public-houses,  where  I  fell  in 
with  companions  as  desperate  as  my- 
self, but  apparently  more  happy.  I 
at  length  left  my  lodgings  secretly, 
with  the  remains  of  my  wardrobe 
under  my  arm,  I  engaged  a  bed  by 
the  night  at  what  is  called  a  theatri- 
cal house,  but  one  of  the  lowest  of 
the  sort,  where  I  first  acquired  a 
taste — or  rather  a  passion — for  stage- 
amusements,  and  became  acquainted, 
by  the  introc'uction  of  her  brother, 
with  a  young  actress,  whose  name, 
whether  she  is  dead  oralive,  will  not 
be  benefited  by  an  association  with 
mine.  My  appearance  at  this  time, 
with  regard  to  dress,  was  respecta- 
ble, and  my  manners  probably  inti- 
mated an  acquiiinlance  with  better 
society  than  that  enjoyed  by  my 
companions.  Tlie  reception  1  met 
wiiii  from  the  lady  was  fiivourable  ; 
and,  young,  beautiful,  amiable,  and, 
1  am  convinced,  innocent,  she  made 
an  impression  on  my  heart  which  is 
the  i>nly  part  of  my  London  his- 
tory I  am  not  ashamed  of  acknow- 
ledging. 

I  debated  with  myself  whether,  on 
finding  a  situation,  I  should  not  re- 
move her  from  a  mode  of  life  at  least 
dangerous,  if  not  disgraceful,  by  mak- 
ing her  my  wife,  or,  by  attaching  my- 
self to  her  profession,  serve  as  a  pro- 
Sector  froriQ   its   danger,  and   derive 


from  it  the  means  of  cur  mutual  sub- 
sistence. My  debate,  however,  was 
speedily  cut  short:  no  situation  turn- 
ed up  ;  I  was  pursued  by  means  of 
sunmionses  for  several  small  debts  ; 
my  landlord  refused  me  even  a 
night's  lodging  without  the  mont-y  in 
advance,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
make  my  retreat  to  another  quarter 
of  the  town.  It  would  be  disgusting 
to  pursue,  step  by  step,  the  path  of 
my  decline,  which  was  now  f  arfully 
precipitous.  From  the  parlour  I 
sunk  to  the  tap-room — from  the  so- 
ciety of  masters  to  that  of  journey- 
men— from  the  shabby  surtout  to  the 
tattered  jacket.  My  place  of  refuge 
was  in  Barlow-court,  a  narrow  lane 
in  the  neighbour'iood  of  Wells-street, 
and  having  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  ufXiolstery  and  cabinet-making 
business,  1  received  employment  ac- 
cidentally in  fitting  up  the  Brunswick 
Theatre. 

My  earnings  were  very  small,  but 
I  contrived  to  cheat  my  hunger  out 
of  suflicient  to  enable  me  to  drown, 
almost  every  night,  in  intoxication 
the  sense  of  my  degradation  and  my 
despair. 

The  theatre  was  at  length  opened, 
although  the  internal  work  was  not 
all  finished.  I  was  in  attendance  at 
the  fatal  rehearsal  of  the  2Sth  of 
February,  in  the  course  of  my  duty. 
As  1  was  passing  across  the  stage,  I 
was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  new 
actress — a  voice  that  had  lingered  in 
my  ear  in  spite  of  everything.  The 
earnestness  of  my  gaze  was  observed 
by  one  of  my  fellow-workmen,  who 
informed  me  that  the  lady  whom  I 
seemed  to  admire  so  much  was  Mrs. 
.  Airs. !  She  was  mar- 
ried !  I  forgot  at  the  moment  my 
situation,  my  dress,  the  proprieties 
of  time  and  place,  and  1  rushed  for- 
ward to  demand  from  her  own  lips  a 
confirmation  or  a  denial  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  had  heard.  That  motion 
saved  my  life. — There  was  heard  at 
the  instant  a  sound  which  I  cannot 
describe  by  crash,  or  roar,  or  any 
other  imitative  word  in  the  language  ; 
it  was  not  loud — nor  shrill — nor  hol- 
low :  perhaps  its  associations  in  my 
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memory  with  what  fol'owed  may 
hcive  fixed  its  pf^culiar  cliarHClor  ill 
mv  niiiiii — but  I  cmi  only  describe  it 
to  the  im  igii);ni(iii  by  likening  it  to 
one's  conception  <if  tlie  hctrsh,  j^rat- 
ifig  suileii,  yet  abrupt  noise  of  ilio 
grave-slnne  when  it  shall  be  sudden- 
ly raised  from  its  sandy,  clammy  bed, 
at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet. 
One  of  the  actors  rushed  across  the 
stage,  and  darted  out  by  the  side- 
door.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  were 
speaking  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
Word  ;  the  hand  raised  in  mimic 
passinn  w  IS  not  dropped  ;  the  mov- 
ing crowd  of  human  beings  stood 
still,  as  if  by  one  impidse  ; —there 
was  a  pause  (d'tn-o  or  three  s<coiids. 
Some,  whose  mind  was  nmre  present, 
raised  there  eyes  to  the  roof;  but 
the  rest  were  motionless,  even  in  the 
vagrant  organs  of  vision,  and  stood 
mule  and  still  like  a  gallery  of  stat- 
ues. 1  cannot  even  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  sound  which  awoke  the 
scene  from  this  appearance  of  death, 
only  to  give  it  the  realiiy.  1  would 
liven  it  to  thunder,  if  yo  i  could  min- 
gle the  idea  of  the  explosion  with 
that  of  its  eff.'cls  -or  to  the  rush  (d'a 
Jttighiy  torrent,  if  you  ci)uld  fancy 
am  dgam  lied,  as  it  were,  in  its  roar, 
4iie  typical  voices  of  pain,  and  hor- 
ri>r,  and  coid'usiun,  and  siruiigling, 
and  deaih.  1  staijgered  back,  and 
nearly  fell  into  an  abyss  that  was 
cloven  into  the  floor  by  a  fragment 
ot  ihe  iron  roof  on  the  very  spot 
where  1  had  siood  but  a  moment  be- 
fore. While  rusl)ing  up  the  side  of 
tlie  newlv-formed  precipice  to  regain 
my  fioting,  by  the  single  terrified 
glance  1  had  lime  and  light  to  ciist 
behind,  I  saw  that  llie  iron  and  wood 
were  wet  with  blood  and  brains  and 
the  other  horrible  mysteries  (d' man's 
inner  body,  and  that  the  "  living 
soul"  I  had  just  talkeJ  to  was  not  to 
be  recognized  by  the  slight  as  having 
ever  borne  the  external  characteris- 
tics of  a  human  being. 

The  light  was  suddeidy  shut  out — 
and  yet  so  slowly  as  to  inflict  upon 
my  sight  that  which  will  ever  stand 
between  it  and  the  sun.  Fragment 
after  fragment  rushed  furiously  from 


the  roof,  but  yet  so  thickly  inter- 
niing'ed  that  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
say  wlieiher  or  not  tlie  mass  of  roof 
was  disuiHted  at  all  in  its  descent. 
Then  the  bursting  of  the  walls  —  the 
grating  of  the  stones  and  bricks  as 
they  were  ground  into  powder — the 
rending  of  the  planks  and  wooden 
partitions — the  hissing  sound  of  the 
lamps  and  brass-work — ihe  damp 
cru.>li  of  human  bodies — and  the  veils 
of  mort.d  agony  from  a  hundred 
hearts,  whicli  seemed  wilder  and 
stronger  even  than  the  inanimate 
sounds  that  had  called  them  iiitu 
being — to  choke,  conquer,  and  si- 
lence them  forever. 

All  was  dark.  A  weight  was  up- 
on inv  shoulder  wh  ch  an  Atlas  could 
not  have  moved  ;  my  left  leg  was 
fixed  between  two  pl.inks,  and,  as  I 
discovered  by  feeling  with  my  hand 
before  the  pain  announced  it,  it  was 
broken  and  distorted  ;  the  side  out- 
line of  the  narrow  chamber  in  which 
I  sate  would  have  nearly  described 
a  right  angled  triangle,  the  hypolhe- 
nuse  leaning  on  my  back  ;  above,  I 
could  extend  my  hand  to  its  full 
lengih  witlioul  obstacle,  but  the  aper- 
ture could  not  have  admitted  any- 
thing thicker  than  the  arm;  before 
me  was  a  wall  a|)parently  of  solid 
iron,  and  below,  and  at  the  sides,  the 
surface,  consisting  of  iron,  brick, 
stones,  and  wood,  was  broken  into 
narrow  insterstices. 

When  tlie  united  s<iunds  I  have 
described  had  subsided  into  a  distant 
hum,  a  single  voice  rose  upon  my 
ear  :  it  was  the  voice  of  the  lady 
meniioned  above  ;  it  was  one  wild, 
shrill,  unbroken  scream.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  lasted  ;  1  do  not 
even  know  whether  it  was  a  humati 
voice  at  all;  it  did  not  stop  for 
breath  ;  its  way  was  not  impeded, 
like  that  of  the  rest,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ruins  ;  minute  after 
minute  it  continued,  and  every  min- 
ute it  became  wilder  and  shriller, 
piercing,  like  an  arrow,  through  my 
liead  and  heart,  till  my  tortured 
senses  found  temporary  relief  in 
insensibility. 

My  fdinting-fit  probably  lasted  a 
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considerable  time  ;  for,  when  I  re- 
covered, it  WHS  long  before  I  could 
understand  my  situation,  or  recall 
anything  that  had  happened  to  my 
memory.  At  length,  piece  by  piece, 
the  trnth  came  before  me,  and  I 
could  feel  the  cold  sweat  trickling 
down  my  brow.  The  voice  I  had 
heard  existed  probably  only  in  ima- 
gination, for  it  was  now  silent.  A 
low  deep  sound  was  humming  in  my 
ears,  whch  I  could  at  length  distin- 
guish to  be  the  simultaneous  groans 
of  human  beings,  separated  from  me 
either  by  distance  or  some  thick  and 
deadening  barrier.  My  ear  endeav- 
oured in  vain  to  divide  it  into  its 
component  parts,  and  to  recognize 
the  voices  of  those  I  knew  ;  and 
there  was  something  more  horrible 
in  this  vague  mysterious  monotony 
than  if  it  had  been  distinctly  fraught 
with  the  dying  accents  of  the  one  I 
loved  best  on  earth.  I  felt  as  if  my 
lot  must  be  bitterer  than  that  of  iIkj 
rest.  I  was  alone — I  was  cut  off 
even  from  communion  of  suffering  : 
while  they,  I  imagined,  were  togeth- 
er, and  in  the  sound  of  one  another's 
voices,  and  the  touch,  even,  of  one 
another's  clothes,  received  sonje  re- 
lief from  the  idea  of  total  abandon- 
ment, of  agony  unimagined  and  un- 
shared. 

My  senses,  I  believe,  began  to 
totter  ;  for  I  complained  aloud  of  my 
lonely  fate  :  1  knew  that  I  was  be- 
having al)sur(lly,  but  I  co'ild  not  help 
it;  I  beat  the  iron  walls  of  my  dun- 
geon vvitli  my  clenched  hands  till 
they  were  wet  with  blood,  and 
shrieked  aloud  with  a  voice  render- 
ed terrific  by  the  fn-y  of  despair. 
Tlie  Voices  of  the  rest  appeared  to 
be  startled  into  silence  at  the  sound 
—  i»r  perhaps  it  fell  u|)on  their  ears 
like  a  cry  of  comfirl  and  Impe,  an 
answer  to  their  groans  iVom  the  sur- 
fice  of  the  carili.  Aiier  a  jtause  I 
heard  anoiher  dull,  lierivy  suund, 
like  that  produced  by  a  nnilHi-d 
drum;  it  was,  in  reality,  a  drum,  arid 
prubably  beat  by  one  of  ihe  band, 
as  a  mure  puweilid  means  ot  awak- 
ening atienlion  than  his  own  voice. 
The  sound,  iu  such  circuiustunces, 


was  inexpressibly  awful  ;  and  when 
the  hand  that  smote  the  instrument 
in  so  unaccustomed  a  scene  wander- 
ed by  habit  itito  a  regular  tune,  my 
sensations  were  exaggerated  into  a 
species  of  horror  which  1  can  liken 
only  to  that  which  might  be  suppos- 
ed to  visit  a  religious  mind  on  wit- 
nessing some  shocking  and  blasphe- 
mous impiety. 

It  may  seem  a  species  of  insanity 
to  mention  it  ;  but  when  the  roll  of 
the  drum,  and  the  sound  of  human 
voices  had  ceased,  and  after  I  had 
been  left  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
it  were,  to  ntyself,  even  in  these  cir- 
cumstances of  terror,  and  loneliness, 
and  mystery,  I  possessed  a  species 
of  knowledge,  which  the  denizens  of 
the  surface  would  have  deemed 
equally  useless  and  unattainable  to 
those  underground  : — 1  knew  the 
hour  of  the  night.  Like  the  idiot 
who  mimicked,  at  the  proper  inter- 
vals, the  audible  measurement  of 
time,  after  the  clock  was  removed, 
which  had  taught  bin  the  practice, 
my  inclination  for  drinking,  which 
had  been  converted  by  habit  into  an 
almost  unconquerable  passion,  re- 
turned at  the  accustomed  time  of  its 
gratification.  In  spite  of  surround- 
ing circumstances,  I  fancied  myself 
in  the  midst  of  my  dissolute  com- 
panions, in  the  scene  of  our  coarse 
and  vulgar  revels;  1  drank,  but  with- 
out being  filled  ;  I  became  drunken 
with  imagination  ;  and  the  close  and 
poisonous  atmosphere,  which  before 
had  been  burlheiied  with  my  groans, 
now  rung  with  songs,  and  laughter, 
and  imprecaiioiis.  This  staie  of 
unnatural  excitement  passed  away, 
but  ihe  reaction  which  took  place 
exhibiled  all  the  symptoms  that  at- 
tend the  awakening  of  ihe  yoiinij  and 
ini'xperienced  drunkard.  With  head- 
ach,sit;kuess,  fiiniiiess,  W^r,  f>rebod- 
iiig,  repeiiiaiice. — I  awnke,  in  "  an 
horror  of  great  darkness." 

Then  the  ideas,  wholesome  in 
themselves,  but  which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances are  felt  like  daggers, 
crowded  round  my  burthened  and 
wearied  heart.  My  father — my  fa- 
mily— iny  arrogance — my  ingratitude 
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— my  dishonesty — my  misspent  time 
— my  forcotten  duties — my  bhis- 
plicmed  and  unregarded  God  !  I  bu- 
ried my  face  in  my  hands,  but  I 
could  not  hide  them  from  my  soul. 
Slowly  and  stertdy  they  passed  be- 
fore me  ;  but  the  last  idea  swallow- 
ed up  its  precursors  ;  and  with  a 
start  and  a  shudder,  I  found  myself 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity — 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  judgment 
seat,  entering  into  the  presence  of 
the  awful  and  eternal  Judge. 

It  will  be  esteemed  an  example  of 
the  bathos  when  1  mention  next  my 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  say  that  these 
passions  of  the  perishing  bod}'  almost 
neutralized  the  effect  of  the  above 
sentiments  of  my  immortal  soul. 
Hunger,  indeed,  may  be  borne,  at 
least  to  the  extent  it  was  my  lot  to 


endure  it ;  but  thirst  is  truly  a  chas- 
tisement "  of  scorpions." 

I  have  not  described  my  feelings  ; 
I  have  simply  catalogued,  and  in  a 
very  incomplete  manner,  their  proxi- 
mate causes.  I  sunk  by  degrees  in- 
to a  sort  of  stupor,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  by  the  light  of  heaven 
streaming  full  in  my  face,  through 
an  aperture  made  in  the  ruins  by  my 
deliverers.  The  apparent  apathy, 
or,  as  some  term  it,  philosophy, 
which  I  displayed,  has  been  attribut- 
ed to  wrong  causes.  The  truth  is, 
that  although  at  first  my  body  was 
awoke,  my  mind  was  almost  wholly 
insensible  ;  it  recovered  its  ct>n- 
sciousness  by  very  slow  degrees,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  was  left  alone  at 
night,  that  I  became  completely 
sensible  of  my  deliverance.* 


ANECDOTES. 


WORDSWORTH,  AND    SIR    WALTER 
SCOTT's   rob  ROY. 

'HEN^Rob  Roy"  first  appeared, 
a  party  was  made  at  Mr.  John 
Wilson's  house  at  Elleray,  to  read  it. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  was  invited,  among 
others,  to  the  party  ;  and,  as  a  spe- 
cial inducement  to  go,  he  was  in- 
forined  that  the  illustrious  author  had 
chosen  the  n)otto  for  his  novel  from 
his  name-sake  poem,  "  Rob  Roy." 
The  verbose  and  venerable  Laker 
accordingly  went  ;  and  when  the  vo- 
lumes were  laid  on  the  table,  he  ea- 
gerly turned  to  the  title-page,  where 
lie  read — 

"  For  why  ?  because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficelh  them — the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  quoth  the 
Author  of  the'  Excursion'  and  other 
nniversally-read  poems,  "  you  see 
this  motto :  it  is  from  a  poem  of 
mine, — the  volume  containing  which 
I  have  brought  in  my  pocket  ;  and 
lest  you  should  not    understand  the 


novel  for  want  of  knowing  thorough- 
ly my  poem,  I  mean  to  read  my 
verses  to  you."  He  accordingly 
began — 

"  A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood,"  &c. 
and  went  on  to  the  conclusion,  not 
even  omitting  a  con)ma,  and  then 
putting  the  vivacious  tome  into  his 
pocket  again,  he  said,  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  no- 
vel," and  walked  home  ! 

LET  WELL  ALONE. 

An  Irishman  being  on  a  long  jour- 
ney in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
Mr.  M'Adam's  useful  talents  had  ne- 
ver been  exercised,  at  length  came 
to  a  mile  of  excellent  road.  Over 
this  he  kept  trotting  his  horse  back- 
wards and  forwards,  till  some  specta- 
tors, a  little  surprised  at  this  singular 
njode  of  travelling,  inquired  the  rea- 
son of  it.  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  like  to  let  well  alone,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  o{  the  road,  I 
doubt  whether  I  will  find  a  better  bit 
of  ground  all  the  way." 


*  This  imprudent  and  most  unhappy  young  man,  is  now  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger. 
He  has  been  removed  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  an  eminent  solicitor  in  Gray's  Inn; 
but  even  while  in  the  hospital,  he  was  visited  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  respectability. 
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ANDREW  CLEAVES/ 


nnHE  flood-gates  of  accusation  and 
-■-  information  once  set  open,  in- 
numerable tongues  that  had  never 
stirred  to  give  timely  warning  to  a 
person  so  inaccessible  and  iinpc"  .- 
lar  as  was  Andrew  Cleaves,  were 
voluble  in  pouring  in  upon  him 
charge  upon  charge  against  the  son 
who  had  been  so  lately,  not  less  the 
darling  than  the  pride  of  the  old 
man's  heart.  And  many  a  one  with 
whom  he  had  had  weekly  dealings, 
who  had  refrained  from  speaking  the 
word  in  time,  which  might  have  sav- 
ed a  fellow  creature  from  destruction, 
because  their  own  pride  was  offend- 
ed by  the  reserve  of  the  austere  old 
man — now  sought  him  even  in  his 
lonely  dwelling,  to  multiply  upon 
him  humiliating  proofs  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  professions  of  sympathy 
and  compassion,  that  would  have 
been  gall  and  wormwood  to  his 
proud  spirit,  if  the  overwhelming 
conviction  of  his  son's  deceptive  and 
profligate  conduct  had  not  already 
humbled  it  to  the  dust.  He  heard 
all  patiently,  and  in  silence — at- 
tempted no  vindication  of  himself, 
when  the  comforters  obliquely  re- 
flected on  his  blind  credulity  by  ob- 
serving, that  they  "  had  long  seen 
how  matters  were  going  on  ;"  that 
they  "  had  suspected  such  and  such 
things  from  the  first  ;"  that  they 
"  had  always  looked  sharp  after  their 
own  boys,  thank  God,  but  then  they 


were  ordinary  children — no  genius- 
es ;"  for  it  was  well  known  how  An- 
drew Cleaves  had  prided  himself  on 
his  child's  superior  abilities — and  the 
self-sufficient  man,  who  had  so  long 
held  himself  pre-eminent  in  wisdom, 
qualified  to  rebuke  and  instruct  oth- 
ers, now  listened  with  a  subdued  spi- 
rit to  the  torrent  of  unasked  and  im- 
pertinent advice,  which  sounded 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the 
intrusive  utterers,  if  it  fell  harshly 
and  unprofitably  on  those  of  the  un- 
happy hearer. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  Saturday,  in 
the  course  of  which  Andrew  Cleaves 
had  been  subjected  to  this  spiritual 
martyrdom,  he  went  twice  as  usual 
to  his  parish  church  ;  but  during  di- 
vine service,  his  eyes  were  never 
lifted  even  during  sermon  time,  so 
much  as  to  the  face  of  the  minister, 
and  his  deep  sonorous  voice  mingled 
not  that  day  with  those  of  the  village 
choristers  ;  and  in  going  and  return- 
ing, he  shunned  all  passing  saluta- 
tion, and  once  within  his  own  thresh- 
old, the  cottage  door  was  closed  on 
intruders,  (fi)r  presuming  on  his  pre- 
sent circumstances  such  were  not 
wanting  to  present  themsflves,)  and 
no  human  eye  again  beheld  him,  till 
that  of  his  un.lutiful  child,  drawn  to 
his  chamber  window  at  the  still  mid- 
night hour,  looked  upon  the  distress 
he  had  occasioned.     Not  in  vain  had 


*  Concluded  from  page  102. 
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been  thelon^and  uninterrupted  com-  remonstrance,  and  mild  conciliation  ; 
iniiniiio;  of  Andrew  Clr-jivcs  with  his  to  inquire  into  and  cancel  whatever 
own  lienrt  and  witli  his  God.  Sweet  pecuniary  embarrassments  he  had  in- 
to liim  wi-re  the  uses  of  adversi  y,  cnrred  ;  and,  having  done  so,  to  say, 
for  they  had  mn  to  strnegle  with  a  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart  !" 
heart  of  unbelief,  neither  with  one  and  then — for  who  could  doubt  the 
seared  by  vicious  courses,  nor  debas-  effect  of  such  an  appeal? — to  con- 
ed by  sensual  indulgence.  The  spi-  suit  the  lad's  own  wishes  with  regard 
ritual  foundation  was  sound,  though  to  a  profession,;^  s  far  as  might  be 
human  f)ride,  inducing  moral  blind-  compatible  with  maturer  reason  and 
ness,  had  raised  on  it  a  dangerous  parental  duty.  So  resolved,  and  so 
superstructure.  But  when  the  hour  projected  Andrew  Cleaves  during  the 
came,  and  the  axe  (in  mercy)  was  sleepless  watches  of  that.  Sabbath 
struck  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  the  night;  but  when  morning  came  he 
haughty  spirit  bowed  down  in  self-  found  himself  unable  to  act  on  his 
abasement  ;  then  was  the  film  with-  determination  so  immediately  as  he 
diawn  fmm  his  mental  vision,  and  had  intended.  The  conflict  of  the 
Andrew  Cleaves  really  looked  into  spirit  had  bowed  down  the  strong 
himself,  and  detected  his  besetting  man.  He  arose  feeble  and  indispos- 
sins  in  all  their  naked  deformity,  ed,  and  altogether  unequal  to  the 
Yes, — at  last  he  detected  his  pride,  tajsjt  he  had  assigned  himself.  There- 
his  worldliness,  his  worship  of  the  foie,  as  the  delay  of  four-and-twenty 
creature,  encroaching  on  that  due  to  hours  could  not  be  material,  he  de- 
the  Creator.  He  felt  and  confessed  termined  to  pass  that  interval  in  de- 
his  own  utter  insufficiency,  and  lay-  liberately  re-considering  his  new 
ing  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  the  projects,  and  in  acquiring  the  corn- 
burden  of  his  frailties  and  sorrows,  posure  of  mind,  which  would  be  so 
he  sought  counsel  and  consolation  at  requisite  in  the  approaching  inter- 
the  oidy  source,  which  is  never  re-  view  with  Josiah.  Early  on  the 
sorted  to  in  vain.  As  he  proceeded  morrow,  however,  with  recruited 
in  the  work  of  self-examination,  and  strength,  and  matured  purpose,  he 
self-arraignment,  his  heart  relented  hastily  despatched  the  morning's 
towards  his  offending  child.     Had  he    meal,  and   was    preparing  to  depart 

yielded  something  of  his  own  inflexi-    for  C ,  when   the  sound    of  ap- 

ble  determination  to  the  boy''s  known  proaching  footsteps,  and  the  swing- 
disinclination  for  the  line  of  life  ing  to  of  the  garden  gate,  made  him 
marked  out  for  him,  the  parental  con-  pause  for  a  moment  with  his  hand  on 
cession  might  have  established  in  the  latch  ;  and  almost  befi»re  he 
reality,  that  gratefully  filial  confi-  could  lift  it,  the  door  was  dashed 
dence,  the  semblance  of  which  had  rudely  open,  and  three  men  present- 
been  so  artfully  assun)ed  ;  and  the  ed  themselves,  one  of  whon)  station- 
father's  heart  was  wrung  with  its  bit-  ed  himself  just  without  the  threshcdd, 
terest  pang,  when  he  called  to  mind  while  the  two  others  slep|)ing  for- 
ihe  sat)ctified  hypocrisy,  which  had  ward  threw  down  a  warrant  on  the 
so  long  imposed  upon  him,  and  re-  table,  abruptly  declaring,  that,  by  its 
fleeted  that  his  own  mistaken  system  authority,  they  were  empowered  to 
and  erroneous  measures,  his  own  make  search  for,  and  arrest,  the  body 
boasted  example  of  superior  sanctity,  of  Josiah  Cleaves.  Their  abrupt 
might  have  been  the  means  of  en-  notice  fell  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the 
grafting  it  on  his  son''s  character,  ear  of  the  unfortunate  old  man  ;  and 
The  fruit  of  that  night's  vigil  was  a  yet,  for  a  moment,  he  comprehended 
determination  on  the  part  of  Andrew,    not  its  full  and  fatal  sense,  but  stood 

to  depart  the  next  morningforC ,    as   if  spell-bound,   upright,  immova- 

and  seek  out  his  erring  child — not  ble,  every  muscle  of  his  strong  fea- 
wilh  frowns  and  upbraidings,  but  the  tures  stiff  as  in  the  rigidity  of  death, 
tnort  efiVctivtt  arguments  of  tender    and  his  eyes  fixed  with  a  stuuy  and 
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vacant  stare  on  the  countenance  of 
the  unfeeling  speaker.  And  yet  the 
nian  was  but  outwardly  hardened  by 
his  hateful  occupation.  His  heart 
was  not  insensible  to  the  speechless 
horror  of  that  harrowing  gH7,e.  His 
own  eyes  fell  beneath  it,  and  in  soft- 
ened tones  of  almost  compassionate 
gentleness,  he  pro  l-eded  to  explain, 
that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  make  strict 
search  over  the  cottage,  and  its  adja- 
cent  premises,  in  some  part  of  which 
it  was  naturally  suspected  the  offend- 
er might  have  taken  refuge,  with  the 
hope  of  remaining  concealed  till  the 
first  heat  of  pursuit  was  over.  As 
he  spoke,  Andrew  Cleaves  gradually 
recovered  from  the  first  effects  of 
that  tremendous  shock.  His  fea- 
tures relaxed  from  their  unnatural 
rigidity,  and  by  a  mighty  effort,  sub- 
duing the  convulsive  tremor  which 
succeeded  fur  a  moment,  he  regained 
almost  his  accustomed  aspect  of 
stern  composure,  and  in  a  low,  but 
steady  voice,  calmly  demanded  for 
what  infraction  of  the  laws  his  son 
had  become  amenable  to  justice. 
The  appalling  truth  was  soon  com- 
municated. In  the  course  of  the 
past    night,    the    counting    house   of 

Messrs.  had  been  entered  by 

means  of  skeleton  keys — access  to 
the  cash  drawer,  the  strong  box,  and 
other  depositories  of  valuables,  had 
been  obtained  by  similar  instruments, 
and  considerable  property,  in  notes, 
gold,  and  plate,  abstracted  by  the 
burglars,  who  had  escaped  with  their 
booty,  and  as  yet  no  traces  of  their 
route  had  been  discovered.  Then 
came  the  dreadful  climax,  and  the 
officer's  voice  was  less  firm  as  he 
spoke  it,  though  every  softened  ac- 
cent fell  like  an  ice-ball  on  the  fa- 
ther's heart — His  son — his  only  child 
— his  own  Josiah,  had  been  the  plan- 
ner— the  chief  perpetrator  of  the 
deed.  A  chain  of  circumstances 
already  elicited — evidence  irrefraga- 
ble— left  no  shadow  of  uncertainty  as 
to  his  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  it  ; 
and  though  he  was  known  to  have 
had  accomplices,  perhaps  to  have 
been  the  tool  of  more  experienced 


villainy,  his  situation  of  trust  in 
Messrs. s'  firm,  and  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  taken  of  it  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  robbery,  deserv- 
edly marked  him  out  as  the  principal 
offender,  after  whom  the  myrmidons 
of  justice  were  hottest  in  pursuit. 
The  miserable  parent  listened  in  si- 
lence to  the  officer's  brief  and  not  ag- 
gravated communication.  He  heard 
all  in  silence,  with  a  steady  brow, 
and  a  compressed  lip,  but  with  looks 
rooted  to  the  ground,  and  when  all 
was  told,  bowing  down  his  head,  he 
waved  his  hand  with  dignified  sub- 
mission, and  calmly  articulating,  "  It 
is  enough,  do  your  duty,"  seated 
himself  in  his  old  elbow-chair,  from 
whence  bestirred  not, and  neither  by 
word,  look,  or  gesture,  gave  further 
token  of  concern  in  what  was  going 
forward,  while  the  ineffectual  search 
was  proceeding.  When  it  was  over, 
and  the  officers(aftera  few  well-meant 
but  unheeded  words  of  attempted 
comfort)  left  him  alone  with  his  mise- 
ry, he  was  heard  to  arise  and  close 
the  cottage  door,  making  it  fast  with- 
in with  bar  and  bolt ;  and  from  that 
hour,  no  mortal  being  beheld  Andrew 
Cleaves,  till,  on  the  third  day  from 
that  on  which  his  great  sorrow  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  was  seen  slowly 
walking    up     the     High     Street    of 

C ,  with  an  aspect  as  composed 

as  usual,  though  its  characteristic 
sternness  was  softened  to  a  milder 
seriousness,  as  if  the  correcting  hand 
of  God  had  affixed  that  changed  ex- 
pression, and  his  tall  athletic  form, 
hitherto  upright  as  the  cedar,  bent 
earthward  with  visible  feebleness,  as 
though,  since  he  trode  that  pave- 
ment last,  ten  added  years  had  bow- 
ed him  nearer  to  the  grave.  His 
calannty  was  generally  known,  and 
as  generally  commiserated;  for  even 
those  whose  contracted  hearts,  and 
mean  tempers,  had  taken  unchristian 
delight  in  mortifying  the  pharisaical 
and  parental  pride  of  a  man  so  arro- 
gant  in  his  prosperity,  now  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  lay  heavily  on  him, 
were  affected  by  the  sacredness  of  a 
sorrow,  for  which  there  was  no  balm 
in  huuiati  sympathy,  and  were  awad 
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by  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  silent  re- 
signation. As  he  passed  on,  many  a 
hat  was  touched  with  silent  respect, 
whose  wearer  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted with,  and  many  hands 
were  extended  to  his,  by  persons 
who  had  never  iu  their  lives  before 
accosted  him  with  that  kindly  greet- 
ing. 

To  those  who  addressed  him  with 
a  few  words  of  cordial  but  unavailing 
concern  and  sympathy,  he  replied 
without  impatience,  but  with  a  brief 
and    simple    acknowledgment,  or  a 

lowly     uttered "  God's     will     be 

done;"  and  withdrawing  himself  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  the  cruel 
kindness  of  his  comforters,  he  betook 
himself  with  all  the  undiminished 
energy  of  his  uncommon  character 
to  transact  the  business  which  had 
urged  him  forth  into  the  haunts  of 
men,  in  the  first  nakedness  of  his 
affliction.  To  satisfy  the  demands 
of  tradespeople    and    other    iniiabi- 

tants   of  C ,  who  had  claims  on 

his  unhappy  son,  was  his  first  con- 
cern, as  it  had  been  his  intention  be- 
fore the  last  stroke  of  ruin  ;  and  that 
done,  he  repaired  to  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs. ,  and  having 

ascertained  the  actual  loss  those  gen- 
tlemen had  sustained  by  the  late  rob- 
bery ;  and  setting  aside  even  their 
own  admission,  that  others  had  as- 
sisted in  the  perpetration,  and  par- 
taken of  the  booty  with  his  unhappy 
boy  ;  he  proceeded  with  unwavering 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  to  makeover 
to  them,  without  reservation  or  con- 
dition, the  entire  sum  of  his  long- 
accun)ulating  wealth,  of  which  their 
house  had  been  the  faithful  deposito- 
ry ;  and  the  first  faint  sensation  of 
relief  which  enlightened  the  heart  of 
the  afllicted  father,  was  that  when  he 
received  into  his  hands,  not  an  ac- 
quittance of  his  son's  criminal  ab- 
straction, from  which  he  well  knew 
Messrs. could  not  legally  ab- 
solve him, — but  an  acknowledgment 
of  such  and  such  monies  paid  into 
the  e!=tablishment,  as  due  to  it  on 
account  of  his  son  Josiah.  Tiiat 
payment  reimbursed  the  firm  within 
a  trifle  of  their  actual  loss,  and  the 


deficiency  was  made  good  to  them  in 
a  fortnight,  by  the  sale  of  a  few  acres 
of  Andrew's  paternal  farm — the  little 
patrimony  he  had  tilled  and  cultivat- 
ed with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  the 
natural  and  honest  hope  of  transmit- 
ting it  entire  and  unalienable  to  his 
descendants,  though  destined,  in  his 
fond  anticipation,,  to  form  but  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  worldly 
wealth  to  which  he  aspired  for  his 
young  Josiah.  The  greater  part  of 
the  land  in  the  occupation  of  Andrew 
Cleaves,  was  held  on  renewable  lea- 
ses,— a  term  whereof  expiring  about 
the  time  of  his  great  calamity,  he  re- 
signed the  whole  into  his  landlord's 
hands. 

The  concern,  though  considerable, 
had  hitherto  been  but  the  healthful 
and  salutary  occupation  of  his  hale 
and  vigorous  age,  and  its  annual 
bringings  in  were  still  added  to  the 
previous  hoard,  for  him  who  was  to 
inherit  all.  But  that  great  stimulus 
was  gone  forever.  For  whom  should 
he  now  toill — for  whom  should  he 
accumulate?  For  whom — to  what, 
look  forward  ?  "  To  Heaven,"  was 
the  fervent  response  of  his  own  heart, 
when  the  desolate  old  man  thus  mus- 
ed within  himself,  but  with  earth 
what  more  had  he  to  do  1  "  Sweet 
are  the  lessons  of  adversity."  His 
elder  sin — his  abstract  covetousness 
— was  dead  within  him.  The  few 
paternal  acres  with  which  he  had  be- 
gun the  world,  would  more  than  fur- 
nish a  sufficiency  for  his  contracted 
wants,  and  even  afibrd  a  surplus  to 
reserve  for  future  exigencies  ;  and 
in  calculating  those,  he  thought  far 
less  of  his  own  desolate  old  age,  than 
of  the  wretched  exile,  whose  cry 
might  come  from  afar  to  the  ear  of 
his  forsaken  parent,  should  disease 
and  misery  come  upon  him,  and  the 
associates  of  his  guilt  leave  him  to 
perish  in  his  helplessness.  It  was  a 
miserable  hope,  but  still  it  was  hope, 
and  it  lent  the  old  man  energy  and 
strength  to  ply  his  rural  labours,  in 
their  own  contracted  space,  with 
almost  undiminished  activity. 

Weeks  slipped  away, — weeks — 
months — a  year — four  years.     Four 
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years  had  come  and  gone  since  the 
day  that  left  Andrew  Cleaves  a  worse 
than  childless  father, — the  forlorn 
tenant  of  his  paternal  cottap:e,  which, 
with  its  appendencies  of  barn,  out- 
buildings, and  a  iew  fields,  was  all 
that  then  remained  to  him  of  his  pre- 
vious prosperity. 

Four  years  had  ;  assed  since  then, 
and  the  old  man  still  lived.  The 
same  roof  still  sheltered  him, — the 
same  small  garden  still  yielded  its 
produce  to  his  laborious  hands.  But 
that  small  dwelling,  and  that  poor 
patch  of  ground,  and  its  adjoining 
slip  of  pasturage,  a  crazy  cart,  one 
cow,  and  one  old  horse, — (the  fa- 
vourite grey  colt,  now  white  with 
age,) — these  were  all  the  possessions 
that  Andrew  Cleaves  could  now  call 
his  own  in  the  wide  world.  A  cry 
had  come  from  afar, — the  appeal  of 
guilt  and  misery, — and  it  came  not 
unheeded.  Again  and  again  the  fa- 
ther's heart  was  wrung,  and  his  strait- 
ened means  were  drained  to  the  ut- 
termost, (o  supply  the  necessities,  or, 
alas  !  the  fraudulent  cravings  of  the 
miserable  supplicant.  And  now  and 
then  professions  of  contrition,  and 
promises  of  reform,  served  to  keep 
up  the  parent's  hope ;  and  old  and 
impoverished  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  taken  up  his  stafl*  and  travelled 
uncounted  leagues,  to  have  thrown 
himself  upon  the  outcast's  neck,  and 
received  into  his  own  bosom  the  tears 
of  the  lepentant  prodigal.  But  un- 
der various  pretences,  the  wretched 
youth  still  evaded  all  propositions  of 
this  nature,  though  his  communica- 
tions became  more  frequent — more 
apparently  unreserved, — more  regu- 
lar and  plausible, — and  at  last  came 
such  as,  while  he  read  them,  blinded 
the  old  man's  eyes  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude and  joy.  It  was  an  artfully 
constructed  tale.  The  eloquence  of 
an  itinerant  preacher  had  touched 
the  stony  heart.  Then  came  the 
hour  of  conversion — of  regeneration 
— of  justification — of  pence  unspeak- 
able !  Pious  friends  had  rejoiced  over 
their  converted  brother — had  asso- 
ciated him  in  their  labours, — deem- 
ing him  a  fit  instrument  to  convince 


others,  himself  a  shining  testimony  of 
the  power  of  grace, — and  then  points 
of  worldly  consideration  were  cau- 
tiously introduced.  For  him  there 
was  no  safety  in  his  native  land.  But 
other  lands  offered  a  refuge — a  de- 
cent maintenance — above  all,  a  spi- 
ritual harvest, — and  thither,  by  many 
unquestionable  tokens,  he  ftdt  him- 
self called,  to  labour  in  the  vineyard. 
A  little  band  of  elect  Christians  were 
about  to  embark  themselves  and  fa- 
milies for  a  distant  mission.  To 
them  he  was,  as  it  were,  constrained 
in  spirit  to  join  himself, — and  then 
came  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
whole — the  point  to  which  these  hy- 
pocritica  details  had  tended — to  his 
kind  parent,  his  forgiving  father,  he 
looked  for  the  pecuniary  assistance 
necessary  to  fit  him  out  for  a  long 
voyage  and  distant  establishment. 
And  there  were  references  given  to 
"  Reverend  gentlemen,"  and  "  se- 
rious Christians  ;''  and  letters  con- 
firming Josiaii's  statement  were  ac- 
tually addressed  to  Andrew  Cleaves 
by  more  than  one  pious  enthusiast, 
blessed  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion, whose  credidity  had  been  im- 
posed on  by  the  pretended  convert. 
This  well-concerted  story  was  but 
too  successful.  Ail  lurking  doubts 
were  discarded  from  Andrew's  mind, 
when  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
that  the  letters  addressed  to  him 
were  actually  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  were  affixed  as  signa- 
tures. "Now  may  I  depart  in 
peace,"  was  the  old  man's  inward 
ejaculation,  as,  full  of  joyful  grati- 
tude, he  despoiled  himself  of  nearly 
his  last  earthly  possessions,  to  for- 
ward what  he  believed  the  brighten- 
ing prospects  of  his  repentant  child. 
The  reversion  of  his  cottage  and 
gaiden  and  the  small  close,  was 
promptly — and  without  one  selfish 
pang — disposed  of  to  a  fnir  bidder, 
and  an  order  for  the  sum  it  sold  for 
as  quickly  transmitted  to  the  unwor- 
thy expectant,  together  with  a  multi- 
farious assortment  of  such  articles  as 
the  deceived  parent,  in  his  simplici 
ty  of  heart,  fondly  imagined  might 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
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nience  of  the  departing  exile.  A  few 
good  books  were  slipt  into  the  pack- 
age, and  Josiah's  own  Bible  and 
prayer  book  were  not  forgotten. 
Involuntarily  the  old  man  pause  as 
he  was  carefully  enfolding  the  for- 
mer in  its  green  baize  cover;  invol- 
untarily he  paused  a  moment,  and 
almost  unconsciously  opened  the  sa- 
cred volume,  and  on  the  few  words 
written  on  the  fly  leaf  19  years  be- 
fore by  his  own  hand,  his  eyes  dwelt 
intently  till  the  sight  became  obscur- 
ed, and  a  large  drop  falling  on  the 
simple  inscription,  startled  the  vene- 
rable writer  from  his  fond  abstrac- 
tion. 

Day  after  day,  the  now  comforted 
but  anxious  father,  expected  the 
coming  letter  of  filial  acknowledg- 
ment. Day  after  day,  procrastinat- 
ing the  tasks  on  which   depended  his 

whole  subsistence,  ho  was  at  C 

by  the  hour  of  the  mail's  arrival,  and 
evening  after  evening  he  returned  to 
his  solitary  home,  his  frugal,  alas  ! 
his  now  scanty  meal,  sick  at  heart 
with  "  Ilnpe  deferred,"  yet  devising 
plausible  pretences  for  retaining  the 
blissful  illusion.  But  at  length  its 
fading  hues  were  utterly  efiaced — no 
word — no  letter — no  connnunication 
came ;  silence,  chilling,  withering, 
deathlike  silence  held  on  its  palsying 
course,  and  once  more  divested  of 
all  earthly  hope,  Andrew  Cleaves 
leant  wholly  for  support  on  the  stafl' 
wliicli  fnileth  not  in  direst  extremity. 
But  the  fiery  trial  had  not  reached  its 
climax.  The  gold  was  yet  to  be 
more  thorouulily  refined,  \'ea,  proved 
to  the  uttermost. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  day  of  Andrew's  shortlived 
gladness,  when  a  rumour  reached  him 
which  hafi  been  for  some  time  cur- 
rent at  C ;   that  his  unhappy  son 

had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  recofrnised  by  ujore  than  one 
person,  in  spite  of  the  real  and  arti- 
ficial change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  appearance  ;  that  he  had  been 
oijserved  in  company  with  suspected 
characters,  some  of  whom  were  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  a  gang 
of  horsestealers,  whose  depredations 


had  lately  proceeded  to  an  audacious 

extent  in  C and  its  vicinity  ;  and 

that  two  houses  had  lately  been  bro- 
ken open,  under  circumstances  that 
evidenced  the  skilful  practice  of  ex- 
perienced thieves.  The  painful 
warning  came  not  to  an  incredulous 
ear.  That  of  the  unhappy  father 
was  but  too  well  prepared  for  the 
worst  that  might  betide.  But  this 
vague  perception  of  impending  ca- 
lamity— this  indefinite  anticipation  of 
something  near  and  terrible — was,  of 
all  his  painful  experiences,  the  most 
difficult  to  endure  with  christian 
equanimity.  For  many  days  and 
nights  after  he  heard  that  frightful 
rumour,  Andrew  Cleaves  knew  not 
an  hour  of  peaceful  thought,  nor  one 
of  quiet  slumber.  However  employ- 
ed,— in  his  cottage — in  his  garden, — 
if  a  passing  cloud  but  cast  a  momen- 
tary shadow,  he  started  from  his  task, 
and  looked  fearfully  abroad  for  the 
feet  of  those  who  might  be  swift  to 
bring  evil  tidings.  And  in  the  si- 
lence of  night,  and  during  the  unrest 
of  his  thorny  pillow,  the  stirring  of  a 
leaf — the  creaking  of  the  old  vine 
stems — the  rustling  of  the  martin  on 
her  nest  under  the  eaves — sounded 
to  his  distempered  fancy  like  steps, 
and  whispers,  and  murmuring  voices. 
And  once,  when  the  night-hawk 
dashed  against  his  casement  in  her 
eccentric  circles,  he  started  from  his 
bed  with  the  sudden  thought  (it  came 
like  lightning)  "  was  it  possible  that 
he — the  guilty  one — the  wretched — 
the  forsaken,  might  have  stolen  near, 
under  the  shadow  of  night,  to  gaze 
like  the  first  outcast  Cain,  on  the 
tents  of  peace,  from  which  he  was  for 
ever  exiled  V — "  Oh  !  not  from  hence 
— not  from  his  father's  rool!"  was 
the  old  man's  unconscious  murmur, 
as,  under  the  influence  of  that  agitat- 
ing thought,  he  flung  open  the  cot- 
tage door,  and  stept  out  into  the 
quiet  garden.  There  was  no  sign 
nor  sound  of  mortal  intrusion.  No 
foot-print  on  the  dewy  herb-bed  be- 
neath the  casement,  betraying  its 
pressure  by  the  exhalation  of  un- 
wonted fragrance.  The  old  horse 
was  grazing  quietly  in  his  small  pas- 
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ture.  Tlie  garden  gate  close  latched, 
and  no  objects  visible  on  the  com- 
mon to  which  it  opened,  but  the 
darii  low  pyramids  of  furze,  distinct 
in  the  cloudiess  starlight.  And  soon 
that  feverish  fancy  passed  away  from 
the  old  man's  mind,  as  the  balmy  air 
played  round  his  throbbing  temples, 
and  he  inhaled  the  wafting  of  that 
thymy  common,  and  listened  to  the 
natural  tcjnes  of  midnight's  diapason, 
and  gazed  fixedly  on  the  dark  blue 
heaven,  and  its  starry  myriads, 

"  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'  " 

Ten  days  had  dragged  on  heavily, 
since  Andrew  Cleaves's  mournful 
tranquillity  had  been  thus  utterly 
overthrown.  During  all  that  time 
he  had  not  ventured  beyond  his  own 
little  territory.     The  weekly  journey 

to  C ,  with  his  cart-load  of  rural 

merchandize,  (the  produce  of  his 
garden  and  his  dairy,)  had  been  re- 
linquished, though  its  precarious  sale 
now  furnished  his  sole  means  of  sub- 
sistence. But  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  week,  finding  himself  un- 
molested by  fresh  rumours,  or  corro- 
borations, he  began  to  take  hope 
that  the  whispers  of  his  son's  re-ap- 
pearance in  the  neighbourhood  might 
have  arisen  on  vague  suspicion,  or 
the  slight  ground  of  fancied  or  acci- 
dental resemblance.  So  reasoning 
with  himself,  the  old  man  shook  off, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  intiuence  of 
those  paralysing  apprehensions,  and 
his  morbid  reluctance  to  re-enter  the 

busy    streets    of   C ,    where    he 

felt  as  if  destined  to  encounter  some 
fresh  and  overwhelming  misfortune. 
But  though  Andrew  Cleaves's  iron 
nerves  and  powerful  mind  had  been 
thus  enfeebled,  by  his  late  trial  of 
torturing  suspense,  he  was  not  one  to 
encourage  vague  forebodings,  or  give 
way  to  pusillaninjous  weakness  ;  so, 
girding  up  his  loins  for  renewed  ex- 
ertions, he  loaded  his  little  cart  with 
its  accustomed  freight,  and,  as  cheer- 
fully as  might  be,  set  off  for   C 

market.  By  the  time  he  reached  it, 
bodily  exercise  and  mental  exertion, 
co-operating  with  change  of  scene 
and  variety  of  objects,  had,  in  a  great 


measure,  restored  to  him  his  usual 
firmness  and  self-possession,  and  he 
transacted  his  business  clearly  and 
prosperously — provided  himself  with 
such  tew  articles  of  home  consump- 
tion as  he  had  been  accustomed  week- 
ly to  take  back  from  C ,  and  once 

more  set  his  face  homeward,  inward- 
ly blessing  God  that  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  in  peace. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  of  Market 
Street,  into  that  where  stood  the 
Court-house,  in  which  the  Magis- 
trates were  holding  their  weekly 
meeting,  his  progress  was  impeded 
by  an  unusual  crowd,  which  thronged 
the  doors  of  the  building,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  uncommon  excitation. 
Andrew  was,  however,  slowly  mak- 
ing way  through  the  concourse,  when 
two  or  three  persons  observed,  and 
recognised  him — and  suddenly  a  whis- 
per ran  through  the  crowd,  and  a 
strange  hush  succeeded,  and  all  eyes 
were  directed  towards  him,  as  the 
people  pressed  back,  as  though,  in 
sympathetic  concert,  to  leave  free 
passage  for  his  humble  vehicle.  But 
the  old  man,  instead  of  profiting  by 
their  spontaneous  courtesy,  uncon- 
sciously tightened  his  reins,  and  gaz- 
ed about  him  with  troubled  and  be- 
wildered looks.  In  a  moment  he 
felt  himself  the  object  of  general  ob- 
servation, and  then  his  eyes  wander- 
ed instinctively  to  the  Court-house 
doors,  from  whence  confused  sounds 
proceeded,  and  at  that  moment  one 
or  two  persons  from  within  spoke 
with  the  eager  listeners  on  the  steps 
— and  the  words — "Prisoner"  and 
'•  committed,-'  smote  upon  Andrew's 
ear,  and  the  whole  Hashed  upon  him. 
As  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  ho 
started  up,  and,  leaping  upon  the 
pavement  with  all  the  agility  of 
youthful  vigour,  would  have  dashed 
into  the  Justice  Hall,  but  for  a  firm 
and  friendly  grasp  which  forcibly 
withheld  him.  Wildly  striking  down 
the  detaining  hand,  he  was  rushing 
forward,  when  himself  and  ail  those 
about  the  doors  were  suddenly  forc- 
ed back,  by  a  posse  of  constables  and 
others  descending  the  Court-houso 
steps,  and  clearing  the  way  for  those 
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who  were  conducting  tlie  prisoner  to 
jail.  And  now  it  was,  that  the  poor 
old  man,  overcome  by  agonizing  ex- 
pectation, leant  heavily  and  uncon- 
sciously on  the  friendly  arm,  which  a 
moment  before  he  had  dashed  aside 
with  impatient  recklessness.  Cold 
drops  gathered  upon  his  forehead — 
he  breathed  short  and  thick,  and  his 
sight  became  misty  and  imperfect,  as 
he  strained  it  with  painful  intensity 
towards  the  open  door-way.  But  it 
cleared  partially,  as  the  expected 
group  came  forth.  Three  persons 
only — the  middlemost  a  hand-cuffed 
guarded  felon,  whose  downcast  fea- 
tures, haggard,  and  dark,  and  fierce 
— and  shadowed  by  a  mass  of  coarse 
red  hair,  were  seen  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  he  w^s  hurried  short  round 
the  corner  of  the  Court-house  to  the 
adjacent  prison.  But  the  old  man 
had  seen  them — he  had  seen  enough 
— a  genial  glow  diffused  ilself  through 
his  shivering  frame — and  with  a  burst 
of  renovated  energy  he  clasped  his 
upraised  hands  forcibly  together,  and 
cried  out  with  a  piercing  voice — "It 
is  not  he — Oh,  God  !  it  is  not  Ae." 
It  teas  a  piercing  cry  !  The  prisoner 
started,  and  half  turned — but  he  was 
hurried  off,  and  the  crowd  had  al- 
ready closed  in  between  him  and 
Andrew  Cleaves,  who,  recovering  a 
degree  of  self-possession,  looked  up 
at  last  to  note  and  thank  those  who 
had  befriended  him  in  his  agony. 
Everywhere — from  all  eyes — he  en- 
countered looks  of  compassionate  in- 
terest, and  distressful  meaning — and 
no  one  spoke  but  in  some  low  whis- 
per to  his  neighbour — and  again 
Andrew's  heart  sunk  with  a  strange, 
fearful  doubt.  But  had  he  not  be- 
held with  his  own  eyes? — That  dark 
gaunt  countenance  ! — Those  fiery  elf 
locks  ! — "  That  could  not  be  my  cur- 
ly-headed boy — You  saw  it  was  not 
he!"  the  old  man  faintly  uttered,  as  his 
eyos  wandered  with  imploring  anxie- 
ty from  face  to  face,  and  resting  at 
last  on  that  of  the  friend  whose  arm 
still  lent  him  its  requisite  support, 
read  there  such  a  page  of  fearful 
meaning,  as  scarce  needed  the  con- 
firmation   of    words    to    reveal    the 


whole  extent  of  his  calamity.  But 
the  words  were  spoken — the  few  and 
fatal  words,  which  dispelled  his  tran- 
sient security.  They  sounded  on 
his  ear  like  the  stunning  din  of  rush- 
ing waters,  yet  were  they  low  and 
gentle — but  his  physical  and  mental 
powers  were  failing  under  the  rapid 
transitions  of  conflicting  passions, 
and  overtasked  Nature  obtained  a 
merciful  respite,  by  sinking  for  a  time 
into  a  state  of  perfect  unconscious- 
ness. 

It  needs  not  to  detail  the  particu- 
lars of  that  last  daring  exploit,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  consigning 
Josiah  into  the  hands  of  justice;  nor 
of  the  progressive  circumstances,  \ 
which  had  drawn  him  back,  step  by 
step,  with  the  hardened  confidence 
of  infatuated  guilt,  to  receive  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  crimes  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  first  broken 
through  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Neither  will  we  attempt  to  trace  the 
journal  of  those  miserable  weeks  that 
intervened  between  his  committal  to 
the  county  jail  and  his  trial,  which 
came  on  at  the  next  assizes.  Still 
less  may  we  venture  to  paint  minute- 
ly, the  first  meeting  of  parent  and 
child,  in  such  a  place,  under  such 
circumstances.  On  one  side,  the 
overwhelming  agony  of  grief  and 
tenderness.  On  the  other,  the  cal- 
lous exterior  of  sullen  insensibility,  j 
and  sneering  recklessness,  and  unfi-  ,1 
lial  reproaches,  "  sharper  than  a  ser- 
pent's tooth."  It  is  too  painful  to 
dwell  on  such  a  scene — too  harrow- 
ing to  depict  it.  Rather  let  us  pass 
on  to  the  brighter  days  of  that  awful 
interval,  which  was  most  blessed  in 
its  prolongation.  Light  from  above 
penetrated  the  depth  of  the  dungeon. 
The  prayer  of  faith  prevailed.  The 
sinner's  heart  was  touched,  and  at 
last  the  tears  of  the  repentant  son 
fell  like  balm  upon  the  father's  bo- 
som. From  that  hour  the  gracious 
work  was  gradually  perfected.  The 
good  seed,  though  mixed  with  tares, 
had  been  sown  early  in  Josiah's 
heart;  and  God  gave  time  in  mer- 
cy, that  the  parental  hand,  which  had 
first  sown  it  there,  should,  with  gen- 
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tie  and  dear-boiis;lit  experience,  re- 
vive the  long  hidden  and  unfruitful 
germ,  and  cherish  it  into  life  ever- 
lasting. Tlie  father's  labour  of  love 
had  been  ably  seconded  by  the 
christian  zeal  of  the  officiating  chap- 
lain, who  was  unremitting  in  his  vis- 
its to  the  prisoner's  cell,  especially 
at  those  times  when  imperious  ne- 
cessity detained  Andrew  Cleaves  at 
his  own  desolate  home,  or  forced 
him  more  unwillingly  into  the  public 
haunts.  But  when  (as  was  not  un- 
frequent)  Mr.  Grey  found  the  father 
aud  the  son  together,  it  was  very  af- 
fecting to  observe  with  what  a  chas- 
tised and  humbled  spirit  the  aged 
man  acknowledged  his  own  delicien- 
cies — his  own  need  of  instruction, 
and  his  own  earnest  desire  to  profit 
by  the  spiritual  teaching,  and  pious 
exhortations,  addressed  to  his  unhap- 
py son.  Mr.  Grey's  voice  not  sel- 
dom faltered  with  emotion,  as  he 
looked  on  his  two  hearers,  the  eyes 
of  both  fixed  on  him  with  such  earn- 
est reverence!  Of  the  beautiful 
youth  ! — and  the  old  grey-haired 
man  ! — and  both  so  near  the  grave  ! 

The  awful  hour  approached  of  Jo- 
siah's  arraignment  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  but  his  trial  did  not  come 
on  till  the  last  day  of  the  assizes.  Its 
result  was  inevitable,  had  the  cause 
been  defended  by  the  ablest  counsel 
in  the  land  ;  but  no  defence  was  at- 
tempted, all  had  been  pre-arranged 
between  the  father  and  son  ;  and 
when  the  latter  in  a  low  but  steady 
voice  pleaded  "  Guilty"  to  the 
charge  against  him,  and  in  spite  of 
merciful  dissuasion  from  the  Bench 
itself,  firmly  persisted  in  that  plea, 
and  it  was  finally  recorded,  the  aged 
parent  who  had  accompanied  him  in- 
to Court,  and  borne  up  through  all 
the  preliminary  forms  with  unshaken 
fortitude,  bowed  his  head  in  token 
of  perfect  acquiescence  with  that  de- 
cisive act,  and  yielding  at  last  to  na- 
tural weakness,  sufi'ered  himself  to 
be  led  away,  as  the  Judge  arose  to 
pronounce  sentence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  preced- 
ing that  appointed  for  his  execution, 
far  diflferent  was  the  scene  in  Josiah's 
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cell,  from  what  it  had  presented  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Its  occupants  were  the  same 
as  then,  the  old  afflicted  man,  and 
the  poor  guilty  youth — and  the}'  were 
alone  together,  and  now  for  the  last 
time,  and  earthly  hope  was  none  for 
either  of  them.  And  yet,  in  that 
gloomy  cell — that  portal  of  the  grave, 
was  Hope,  not  born  of  this  world, 
and  Peace,  such  as  this  world  "  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away."  In 
the  father's  heart,  a  humble  and  holy 
confidence,  that  through  Christ's 
atonement  and  intercession,  the  par- 
don of  his  repentant  child  was  al- 
ready registered  in  Heaven  ;  and  in 
the  son's,  a  more  chastised  and  trem- 
bling hope,  built  up  on  the  same  cor- 
ner stone,  and  meekly  testified  by  a 
perfect  submission  to  his  awarded 
doom,  far  removed  from  the  misera- 
ble triumph  of  false  courage,  and  the 
presumptuous  confidence  of  fanatic 
delusion.  That  evening  was  the 
close  of  the  last  Sabbath  Josiah  was 
to  pass  on  earth,  and  the  old  man 
had  obtained  the  mournful  privilege 
of  being  locked  up  for  the  night  in 
the  condemned  cell.  Father  and 
son  had  that  day  partaken  together 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; and  when  the  pious  and  com- 
passionate chaplain,  who  had  admin- 
istered that  holy  rite,  looked  in  upon 
them  before  the  closing  of  the  prison 
doors,  they  were  sitting  together 
upon  the  low  hard  pallet,  side  by 
side,  hand  clasped  in  hand, — and  iaw 
words  passed  between  them,  for  they 
had  spoken  all.  But  the  Bible  lay 
open  upon  the  father's  knees,  and  the 
eyes  of  both  followed  the  same  line, 
on  the  same  page,  as  the  old  man 
occasional!}''  read  in  his  deep  solemn 
voice,  some  strengthening  and  conso- 
latory sentence.  The  youth's  tall 
slight  form  was  visibly  attenuated, 
and  his  face  was  very  pale — yet  it 
had  regained  much  of  its  sweet  and 
youthful  expression.  The  jetty  curls 
of  which  his  father  had  been  so 
proud,  again  clustered  in  glossy  rich- 
ness on  his  white  and  polished  fore- 
head, and  as  his  head  leant  against 
the  old  man's  shoulder,  a  large  tear, 
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which  had  trembled  on  the  long  black 
fringes  of  his  downcast  eye-lids, 
diopt  on  the  sacred  page,  which  as- 
suredly it  profaned  not.  As  the 
good  chaplain  gazed  upon  that 
youthful  countenance,  his  own  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  almost  groan- 
ed within  himself,  "  To  be  cut  off 
so  young!"  But  repressing  that  in- 
voluntary thought,  as  one  of  sinful 
questioning  with  Heaven,  he  address- 
ed to  each  of  his  heart-stricken  hear- 
ers, a  few  fitting  words  of  comfort 
and  exhortation,  and  having  knelt 
down  with  them  in  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  and  promised  to  revisit  them 
at  the  earliest  hour  of  admission,  he 
departed  for  the  night  witli  his  Mas- 
ter's emphatic  words,  "Peace  be 
with  you." 

The  pale  cold  light  of  November 
dawn  yet  feebly  visited  I  he  cell, 
when  Mr.  Grey  re-entered  early  on 
the  fatal  morning,  and  all  was  so 
still  within,  he  thought  both  slept, 
the  parent  and  the  child.  Both  had 
lain  down  together  on  the  narrow 
pallet,  and  the  youth's  eyes  were 
heavy,  and  he  "slofjt  for  sorrow  ;"' 
but  in  age,  the  whole  weight  falls 
within,  and  presses  not  upnn  the 
aching  eyelids  :  So  the  old  man  slept 
not.  The  son's  cheek  was  pillowcul 
on  the  father's  breast,  every  feature 
composed  in  angelic  peace,  and  his 
slumbers  were  deep  and  tranquil  as 
those  of  infint  innocence.  One 
long  pale  hand  was  clasped  within 
his  father's — in  that  hard  withered 
hand,  which  had  toiled  for  him  so 
Ions — and  as  the  chaplain  drew  near, 
and  stooped  over  the  bed,  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  so  intently  watch- 
ing his  child's  placid  sleep,  as  not  to 
lujed  the  opening  of  the  cell,  turned 
his  head  round  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, as  if  to  prevent  the  disturbance 
of  that  blessed  rest.  Perhaps  he 
also  had  slumbered  for  a  while,  and 
awaking  with  that  young  head  upon 
his  bosom,  where  it  had  so  often  lain 
ju  the  beauty  of  childhood,  his  mind 
had  wandered  back  confusedly  to 
that  blissful  season,  and  its  fair  vision 
of  parental  hope.  But  one  glance 
round  the  Trails  of  the  small  prisou 


room,  at  the  person  of  the  reverend 
visitor,  recalled  him  to  the  scene  of 
sad  realiy,  and  knowing  that  the 
hour  was  come,  he  cast  upward  one 
earnest  look  of  unutterable  supplica- 
tion, and  sofily  pressing  his  lips  to 
the  forehead  of  the  still  unconscious 
sleeper,  thus  tenderly  awakened  him, 
as  he  had  often  done  before  to  light 
and  joy  ;  hut  now  to  the  light  of  a 
new  day,  which  for  him,  whose  hours 
were  nuujbered,  was  to  have  no  mor- 
row but  eternity.  And  from  that 
hour,  till  the  earthly  expiation  was 
complete,  Andrew  Cleaves  left  not 
for  one  sinsile  instant,  llie  side  of  his 
unhappy  son  ;  and  having  surely  re- 
ceived strength  fnmi  above,  propor- 
tioned to  his  great  necessity,  not  only 
sustained  himself  firmly  throughout 
the  tremendous  trial,  but  soothed  and 
supported  the  fiinting  spirit  of  the 
poor  youth,  in  his  dishonoured  pas- 
sage through  the  Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ow of  Death,  whispering  hope  and 
consolation,  even  within  the  portal 
of  thai  gloomy  gale,  through  whirh, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature, 
himself  should  have  gone  first.  And 
when  all  was  over,  his  aged  hands 
helped  to  compose  in  i:s  narrow  re- 
ceptacle that  youthful  form,  which 
should  have  followed  his  own  remains 
to  a  peaceful  grave, and  laid  his  grey 
head  reverently  in  the  dust. 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  provided 
that  his  own  cart,  with  the  old  fa- 
vourite horse,  should  be  in  readiness 
at  the  place  of  execution,  that  Gal- 
lows-hill   at   a    short    distance   from 

C ,  where  his  first  outset  with  the 

young  Josiah  had  been  so  ominous- 
ly impeded.  Compuncious  bitter- 
ness might  have  sharpened  the  arrow 
in  his  heart,  had  the  absorbing  pre- 
st.nt  left  room  for  retrospection.  But 
to  him,  the  past,  the  future,  and  all 
extraneous  circumstances,  were  for  a 
time  annihilated.  In  comparatively 
light  afilictiun,  the  heart  takes  strange 
delight,  in  aggravating  its  own  suf- 
ferings, with  bitter  fancies,  and  dear 
remembrances,  and  dark  anticipa- 
tions ;  but  a  mighty  grief  sufficcth 
unto  itself,  in  its  terrible  individu- 
ality. 
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So  absorbed,  yet  acting  as  if  me-  white  curtain  before  the  little  case- 
chanically  impelled,  while  aught  re-  ment,  glanced  round  the  chamber  as 
n)ain<^d  to  do,  (he  old  man  proceed-  if  to  ascertain  that  all  was  arranged 
ed  svith  his  appointed  task,  and  with  respectful  neatness,  and  step- 
having,  with  the  assistance  of  friendly  ping  softly,  like  one  who  feared  to 
hands,  lifted  into  the  cart  the  shell  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  sick, 
containing  that  poor  all  which  now  paused  on  the  threshold  to  look  back 
remained  to  him  on  earth,  he  quietly  for  a  moment,  and  making  fast  the 
took  his  seat  beside  it,  while  those  door,  as  if  to  secure  his  treasure,  ful- 
who  had  so  far  lent  their  charitable  lowed  his  friends  into  the  outer  mom, 
aid,  prepared  to  accompany  the  hum-  and  sviih  quiet  and  collected  firm- 
ble  vehicle  with  its  mournful  fieight,  ness,  rendered  to  all  his  grateful  ac- 
and  to  lead  the  old  horse — ah  !  how  knowledgments  for  their  charitable 
unconscious  of  his  charge — with  slow  services,  and  set  before  them  such 
and  respectful  pace,  to  the  desolate  refreshment  as  his  poor  means  had 
home  of  his  aged  master.  Just  as  enabled  him  to  provide, 
the  simple  arrangement  was  com-  Neither,  while  they  silently  piir- 
plete,  the  old  man,  whose  eyes  had  took  round  his  humble  board,  did  he 
not  once  wandered  from  the  coftin,  remit  aught  of  kindly  hospitality, 
lifted  them  for  a  moment  to  the  face  nor  was  it  apparently  by  any  painful 
of  a  woman,  who  had  touched  him  effort  that  he  so  exerted  himself, 
accidentally,  as  she  stood  beside  the  But  there  was  that  in  his  couute- 
cart.  The  sight  of  that  face  was  nance  and  deportment,  and  in  the 
like  lightning  from  the  past.  It  flash-  lone  of  his  low  deep  voice,  which 
ed  throuuh  heart  and  brain,  and  wak-  arrested  the  words  of  those  who 
eiied  evevy  nerve  that  thrilled  to  would  have  pressed  him  to  ''  eat  and 
torturing  memory;  and  almost  he  drink  and  be  comforted,"  and  carried 
could  have  cried  aloud — "Hast  thou  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  all,  that 
found  me,  oh,  mine  enemy  1'  but  to ///s  affliction  One  only  could  min- 
he  refrained  himself;  and  groaning  ister ;  and  that  having  rendered  him 
inwardly,  let  fall  his  head  upon  his  all  the  active  service  immediately 
breast  in  deep  humility.  Then  slow-  needful,  they  should  best  cousuh  his 
ly  lifting  it,  looked  up  again  into  that  wishes,  by  leaving  him  to  the  uimho- 
remembeied  face,  still  fixed  on  him  lested  quiet  of  his  solitary  cottage, 
with  an  expression  of  unforgetting  There  was  a  whispering  among  thctn- 
hardness;  and  laying  his  hand  upon  selves,  as  they  stood  up  to  depart — 
the  coffin,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  then  a  \'^'w  lowly  spoken,  but 
"Woman!  pray  for  me — the  time  earnest  proffers,  were  made  to  return 
is  come."  at  the  close  of  evening,  and  watch 
The  old  man  looked  up  no  more,  through  the  hours  of  darkness,  while 
neither  spake  nor  moved,  nor  betray-  the  old  grey  head  took  rest  in  sle-  p, 
ed  farther  signs  of  consciousness,  till  by  him  whose  slumbeis  needed  vo 
the  humble  car,  with  its  charitable  guardianship.  But  the  kindly  coffer 
escort,  st(tpt  at  the  gate  of  his  own  was  declined  with  a  gentle  shrike  of 
cottage  garden.  Then  rousing  him-  the  head,  and  a  faint  smile  which 
self  to  fresh  exertion,  his' first  care  spoke  more  meaningly  than  words- 
was  to  assist  in  bearing  the  body  of  and  the  old  man  spoke  also,  and 
his  dead  son  under  the  shelter  of  that  ihanked  and  blessed  them,  and  bade 
roof,  beneath  which,  threeand-twen-  them  take  no  care  for  him,  for  i)e 
ty  years  before,  he  had  welcomed  should  "  now  take  rest."  So  they 
him,  a  new-born  babe — and  to  place  retired  — slowly  and  reluctantly  rt- 
the  coffin  (for  he  would  have  it  so)  tired  — and  left  him  to  his  coveted 
on  his  own  bed,  in  his  own  chamber,  solitude. 

Then  lingcrinsJ:  for  a  moment  behind  But  there  were  not   wanting  some 

those  who  had  helped  him  to  deposit  who,  deeply  moved  with  compassiou- 

thc    untimely  burden,   he   drew   the  ate  anxiety  for  the  desolate  old  uiaa, 
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came  about  the  cottage  after  night- 
fall, and  crept  close  to  its  walls  with 
stealthy  footsteps.  And  they  told 
how,  looking  cautiously  into  the 
chamber  of  death,  wherein  a  light 
was  burning,  they  saw  a  sight  which 
so  strangely  and  powerfully  affected 
them,  that  (rough  peasants  as  they 
were)  they  could  not  afterwards 
speak  of  it  with  unfaltering  voices. 
The  coffin,  from  which  the  lid  had 
been  removed,  rested,  as  they  had 
helped  to  place  it,  at  the  old  man's 
desire,  on  one  half  of  his  own  bed- 
stead ;  and  beside  it,  he  had  since 
arranged  his  mattress  and  pillow,  and 
then  (his  head  pressing  against  the 
coffin,  and  one  arm  flung  across  over 
its  side)  he  lay  at  length  in  sweet  and 
tranquil  slumber.  He  had  told  them 
he  should  "  noir  take  rest  ;"  and, 
doubtless,  that  rest  so  taken,  strange 
and  awful  as  it  was  to  look  upon, 
was  sweet  and  blessed,  in  compari- 
son with  all  he  had  lately  tasted.  For 
him  the  biltertiess  of  death  was  past ; 
and  the  nearness  of  his  own  change, 
made  of  slight  account  the  little  in- 
tervening space  of  earthly  darknes*;. 
Once  more  his  son  lay  beside  him 
on  that  same  bed  they  had  so  often 
shared  together ;  and  perhaps  the 
moment  oi"  reunion  with  his  forgiven 
child  was  already  anticipated  in  the 
dreams  of  that  placid  sleep,  which 
composed  his  venerable  features  in 
such  unearthly  peace. 

Four  da3's  afterwards,  the  remains 
of  Josiah  Cleaves  were  quieilv  and 
decently  interred  be.'^ide  those  of  his 
mother,  in  Redburn  churchyard.  Six 
labourers,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
Andrew,  volunteered  to  bear  the  body 
to  its  last  resting-place  ;  and  two  or 
three  respectable  persons,  in  decent 
mourning,  walked  behind  the  aged 
solitary  mourner.  And  beside  him 
none  other  was  a-kin  to  the  dead,  of 
those  who  stood  that  day  about  that 
untimely  grave  in  Redburn  church- 
yard; yet  was  his  the  only  face, 
which,  as  the  affecting  service  pro- 
ceeded, maintained  unmoved  compo- 
sure, and  his  the  only  dry  eyes  that 
followed  the  descent  of  the  coffin,  as  it 


was  lowered  into  "  the  pit  where  all 
things  are  forgotten." 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  unavoidably 
incurred  a  few  trifling  debts  during 
the  time  of  Josiah's  iniprisonment, 
and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  his 
own  laborious  industry.  To  dis- 
charge those,  and  the  burial  ex- 
penses, he  parted  with  his  cow,  and 
with  his  last  freehold, — that  small 
old  pew  in  the  parish  church,  which 
had  descended  to  him  from  his  fa- 
ther, the  heir-loom  of  many  genera- 
tions, where  he  himself  (a  small  ur- 
chin !)  had  stood  aloft  upon  the  seat 
between  his  father  and  his  mother; 
and  when  the  old  couple  were  laid 
side  by  side  in  the  churchyard — 
where  he  had  sat  alone,  upright 
against  the  high  dark  oak  back,  a 
thriving  bachelor,  "  the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes,"  and  afterwards, 
a  staid  and  serious  bridegroom,  with 
his  matroidy  bride  ;  and  then  again, 
alone  in  impregnable  widowhood; 
and,  last  of  all,  a  proud  and  happy 
father,  with  his  little  son  lifted  up 
beside  him  into  the  very  place  where 
he  had  stood  between  his  own  pa- 
rents. Andrew  Cleaves  had  said  to 
himself,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  dead 
body  of  his  son,  that  no  after  circum- 
stance of  human  life  could  aftect  him 
with  the  slightest  enjotion  of  joy  or 
sorrow  ;  but  when  he  finally  made 
over  to  another  the  possession  of  his 
old  pew,  one  pang  of  commingled 
feeling  thrilled  through  his  heart, 
and  moistened  the  aged  eyes  that 
had  looked  tearlessly  into  his  son's 
grave. 

The  next  Sunday  after  the  fune- 
ral, Andrew  Cleaves  was  at  church 
as  usual,  but  not  in  his  accustomed 
place.  Many  pew-doors  opened  to 
him,  as  he  walked  slowly  and  feebly 
up  the  aisle,  and  many  a  hand  was 
put  forth  to  the  old  man's  arm,  es- 
saying to  draw  him  in  with  kindly 
violence  ;  but  gently  disengaging 
himself,  and  silently  declining  the 
proffered  accommodation,  he  passed 
onward,  and  took  his  seat  near  the 
communion-table,  on  the  end  of  one 
of  the  benches   appropriated  to  the 
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parish  poor  ;  and  from  that  time 
forward,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  An- 
drew Cleaves  was  to  be  seen  twice 
every  Sabbath-day  in  that  same 
place,  more  dignified  in  his  sorrow 
and  his  humility,  and  perhaps  more 
inwardly  at  peace,  than  he  had  ever 
bf>en  when  the  world  went  well  with 
him,  and  he  counted  himself  a  happy 
man. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  an  old  man 
when  his  great  calamity  befel  him. 
He  had  already  numbered  seven 
years  beyond  the  age  of  man — his 
threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and 
though  he  bore  up  bravely  during  the 
time  of  trial,  that  time  tnld  after- 
wards tenfold  in  the  account  of  Na- 
ture, and  he  sank  for  a  time  almost 
into  decrepit  feebleness  ;  yet  still 
the  lonely  creature  crept  about  as 
usual,  and  was  seen  at  his  daily  la- 
bour, and  at  church  and  market,  and 
answered  all  greetings  and  kindly 
queries,  with  courteous  thankfulness, 
and  assurances  that  he  was  well — 
quite  well,  and  wanted  for  nothing, 
and  was  content  to  "  tarry  the  Lord's 
leisure."  But  it  was  easy  to  see  he 
hoped  soon  to  depart,  and  all  who 
spoke  of  him  said  his  time  would  not 
be  long,  "  for  the  old  man's  strength 
was  going."  Nevertheless,  it  was 
God's  pleasure  to  delay  the  sum- 
mons, which  could  not  but  have  been 
welcome,  though  it  was  awaited  with 
submissive  patience.  Andrew  Cleaves 
survived  his  son's  death  upwards  of 
nine  years,  and  not  only  did  his 
strong  and  sound  constitution  in  great 
measure  recover  from  the  shock 
which  for  a  time  had  prostrated  its 
uncommon  power,  but  his  mind  also 
settled  into  a  state  of  such  perfect 
peace,  as  at  times  almost  brightened 
into  cheerfulness  ;  and  never  before 
had  lift  tasted  such  purr,  enjoyment 
from  the  sight  of  the  green  earth  — 
of  the  summer  sky,  and  the  sweet 
influence  of  the   balmv  air. 

The  old  man  would  have  been  a 
welcome  and  respected  guest  by 
many  a  fire-side  in  Redburn  village  ; 
but  at  his  time  of  day,  it  was  too  late 
to  acquire  social  habits.  It  is  often 
easier   to  break    the    bonda^'e  of  a 


heavy  chain,  than  to  disentangle  the 
meshes  of  a  few  seemingly  slight 
cords  ;  neither  may  the  tree,  which 
has  been  warped  when  a  sapling, 
be  made  straight  when  its  green 
branches  are  all  gone,  and  the  bare 
trunk  left  scarred  and  rifted  on  the 
heath, 

Andrew  still  dwelt  companionless 
in  his  paternal  coitage,  and  rarely 
entered  under  any  other  roof,  except 
that  of  the  House  of  God.  But,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  he  was 
more  frequently  drawn  into  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  creatures,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  had  continued  to  sup- 
port himself,  for  four  years  after  his 
son's  death,  on  the  sole  profits  of  his 
garden,  and  of  a  little  poultry  that 
fed  about  his  cottage  ;  with  which 
small  merchandise  he  still  performed 
his  weekly  journey  to  C mar- 
ket. But  though  the  "  green  old 
age"  of  honest  Greybeard  still  yield- 
ed good  and  willing  service,  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen,  that  the  crazy  cart 
must  soon  drop  to  pieces,  and  pain- 
fully suspected  that  there  was  pinch- 
ing want  in  Andrew's  cottage,  in 
lieu  ufthe  increasing  comforts  which 
should  afford  "  a  good  soft  pillow  fov 
the  old  grey  head,"  And,  there- 
upon, much  kindly  consultation  took 
place  ainong  the  Magnates  of  the 
parish,  how  to  assist  and  benefit  the 
old  man,  without  wounding  his  last 
lurking  feeling  of  human  pride — the 
pride  of  living  by  the  honest  labour 
of  his  own  hands,  unindebted  to  pa- 
rochial or  individual  charity.  An 
oppcu'tunity  soon  presented  itself,  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  benevolent 
purpose.  The  f  lot  carrier,  who  had 
long  travell(!d  twice  a-week,   to   and 

fro,    between    C and    Redburn, 

became  disabled  from  continuing  his 
office,  the  acceptance  of  which  was 
immediately  proposed  to  Andrew 
Ch^avt's,  and  that  a  new  light  cart 
should  be  provided  for  him  by  sub- 
scription, among  those  to  whom  the 
regular  carriage  of  packages  larger 
than  could  be  conveyed  by  a  foot 
carrier,  would  prove  a  real  accoin- 
modiiLiun.     The    old    man    did    not 
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lonj^  deliberate.  He  felt  that  he  indnlged  him.  But  though  the  tardy 
could  iispfiilly  and  faiihfiilly  acquit  sprinjj  set  in  at  hist,  mild,  warm,  and 
himselfof  the  profTered  charge,  and  beauiiful  ;  and  though  its  renovating 
accepted  it  with  unhesitating  grati-  spirit  seemed  to  irdnse  itself,  like  a 
tnde.  But  wIum)  there  was  farther  renewal  of  youthful  vigour  into  the 
talk  of  pnrrh  isiiig  for  him  a  yonniier  frame  of  the  hale  ar)d  hearty  old 
and  more  efficient  steed  than  honest  man,  it  was  observed  that  his  peri- 
Greybeard,  Andrew  shook  his   head,  odical   returns   frcmi    C became 

in  positive  rejection,  and  said,  smil-  each  lime  later  and    later  ;  and  that 

ing,   "  No,    no,  we  must    rub  on  to-  in  spite  of  the  young  tender  grass  on 

gether — the   old   ft-llow  will  do  good  which  Greybeard    ff.d   at    pleasure — 

service  yet  ;  and  who  knows  but   he  and  the  abundance   of  bruised  corn, 

may  take  me  to  my  last  home  ?"  And  and  heartening  mashes  with  which  he 

then,   fjr   a    moment,  his  brow  dark-  was  tenderly  pampered,   the  sides  of 

ened  with   a   passing  shadow,  for  the  the  aged  creature  grew  lank  and  hol- 

thought  of  the  last  burden   of  mor-  low,  his  fine  glossy   coat   rough    and 

taliiy  drawn  by  the   old   horse    came  dull,  and  that  his    well-set   ears,  and 

vivi(Jly  into  his  mind.  once  erect  and  sprightly  head,droop- 

The  new  cart  was  provided,  the  ed  low  and  heavily  as  he  toiled  slow- 
venerable  carrif^r  installed  into  his  ly  homeward  over  the  Co,mmon. 
office,  and  for  five  whole  years,  (his  It  was  some  evening  in  the  first 
remaining  span  of  life,)  he  fulfilled  week  of  balmy  June,  that  an  inhabi- 
its  duties  with  characteristic  fiithfu  -  tant  of  Redburn,  who  expected  a 
ness  and  exactitude,  and  almost  with  consignment  by  Andrew's  cart,  set 
the  physical  energies  of  his  youthful  out  to  meet  the  vehicle  on  its  return 

})rime.  Winter  and  summer — through  from  C .      The   man   walked   on 

frost  and  snow — and  in   the  dog-day  and   on,   and    no    cart  was  seen   ap- 

lieat — through  fiir   ways   and  foul —  preaching,    and    the    gloan)ing    was 

by    daylight    and    twilight — Andrew  darkening   apace,   and   still    no   An- 

Cleives's  cart  was  to  be  seen  nearly  drew. 

about  the   same   place    on    Redburn  But  just  as  uncomfortable  surmises 

Common,   at,  or  near,   five  o'clock,  respecting  the  delay    of  the    venera- 

on   the    afternoon    of  Tuesdays  and  ble  carrier  began   to    crowd  into   his 

Saturdays,  on  its  return  from  C .  neighbour's  mind,  the  old  man  came 

And  it  was  still  drawn  lustily  along  in  sight,  not  in  his  accustomed  driv- 
b}'  the  same  old  horse,  looking  sleek  ing-seat,  but  walking  by  the  side  of 
and  glossy,  and  round-quartered  like  his  aged  steed,  which  still  drew  on 
one  of  VVouverman's  Flemings  ;  and  the  cart  with  its  lightened  load,  but 
when  some  one,  willing  to  pl(;ase  the  evidently  wiih  painful  labour;  and 
master,  would  now  and  then  pat  the  when  Andrew  stopi  to  deliver  out 
sides  of  the  faiiliful  creature,  and  the  required  parcel,  his  neighbour 
comment  on  his  handsome  appear-  remarked  to  him,  that  though  he 
ance,  the  olil  man  would  smile  with  himself  looked  stout  and  well  as 
evident  irrat.ficalion,  and  say — "  Ay,  usual,  his  good  horse  seemed  draw- 
ay,  I  knew  what  stuff  he  vvas  made  ing  near  the  last  of  his  journeys, 
of — ice  shall  last  out  one  another's  "  Maybe — maybe,"  gravely  repli- 
time — never  f(;ar."  ed  the  old  man,  laying  his  arm   ten- 

So  said  Andrew  Cleaves,  towards  derly  across  the  neck  of  his  aged  ser- 
the  close  of  a  long,  hard  winter  ;  vaut,  and  looking  in  the  creature's 
when,  though  the  snow-drifts  that  face,  as  it  lifted  and  half  turned 
still  lay  in  every  shady  place,  were  round  its  head  with  seeming  con- 
not  whiter  than  the  once  darkly  dap-  sciousness — "  Maybe,  master!  but 
pled  coat  of  old  Greybeard — he  who  knows,  after  all,  which  may  go 
shewed  little  other  sign  of  age,  ex-  first  ?  Please  God,  we  may  yet  last 
cept,  indetid,  the  rather  more  delibe-  out  one  another's  time." 
rale  pace  in    which   his   kind  master         But  he  hini^elf  looked   well,   and 
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strong  as  ever,  and  talked  cheerfullv 
all  the  rest  of  the  way;  and  that 
same  evening,  as  was  ciistom-iry  with 
him,  walked  his  rounds,  to  give  ac- 
count of  his  nuiltifarioiis  commissions. 
This  was  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, and  the  next  morning  Andrew 
Cleaves  was  missed  at  church  from 
his  accustomed  seat  ;  and  no  soul 
that  looked  towards  the  vacant  place, 
but  knew  immediately,  that  the  old 
man  was  either  sick  unto  death,  or 
that  he  had  already  "  fallen  asleep  in 
Jesus." 

When  divine  service  was  over, 
nianv  persons  bent  their  steps  to- 
wards the  lonely  cottage  ;  and  soon 
the  general  expectation  (fear  on  such 
an  occasion  would  have  been  an  ir- 
religious feeling)  was  fully  verified. 
The  cottage  door  was  closed  and 
locked,  and  not  a  lattice  open,  but 
prompt  admission  was  effected,  and 
there  the  venerable  inmate  was  found 
silting  in  his  old  high-backed  chair, 
before  the  little  claw-table,  on  which 
was  a  small  glass  of  untasted  ale, 
and  an  unlit  pipe  beside  the  open 
Bible.  It  seemed  at  a  first  glance, 
as  if  the  old  man  were  reading, — but 
it  was  not  so.  One  hand,  indeed, 
was  still  spread  upon  the  chapter  be- 
fore him,  but  his  head  bad  dropt 
down  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  he  slept  the  last  sleep 
of  the  righteous. 

Such  were  the  village  annals  col- 
lected from  different  narrators,  and 
at  divers  opportunities,  during  the 
better  part  of  a  long  summer  month, 
which  time  I  employed,  or  as  some 
would  have  it,  idled  away,  in  fishing 
the  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Red- 
burn,  taking  up  my  head-quarters  at 
the  sign  of  the  Jolly  Miller.  The 
substance  of  the  story,  and  all  its 
main  facts,  were,  however,  related  to 
me  by  the  loquacious  landlady,  on 
the  first  night  of  my  sojourn  under 
her  roof.  And  she  wound  up  her 
narrative  with  farther  particulars,  in- 
cluding i\\c  ghost,  which  had  excited 
such  extraordinary  tumult  iu  the 
hitherto  quiet  village. 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  been  laid  at 


rest  beside  the  graves  of  his  wife  and 
son,  the  day  before  my  arrival.  Tlia 
burial  charges  were  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  that  poor  remnant  of  his 
household  goods  which  yet  remained 
in  the  cottage,  its  once  abundant 
plenishing  having  gone  p'ece  by 
piece  during  the  time  of  his  greatest 
necessity.  The  old  cottage  itself, 
and  its  small  domain,  fell  in  of  course 
to  its  reversionary  purchaser,  the 
village  butcher.  And  there  was  no 
man  to  say  him  nay,  when  he  like- 
wise appropriated  to  himself,  as 
makeweights  no  doubt  in  the  scale 
of  the  dilapidated  building — its  few 
living  appurtenances, — Andrew's  fa- 
vourite breed  of  milk-white  poultry, 
and  his  only,  his  still  surviving  ser- 
vant, honest  Greybeard.  Yes,  the 
poor  old  creature,  fast  drooping  as 
he  was,  did  indeed  last  out  his  mas- 
ter''s  time,  and  render  him  the  latest 
service.  For  the  old  man  was  taken 
to  his  grave  in  his  own  cart,  by  his 
own  aged  servant  ;  and  that  was  the 
last  task  of  the  poor  worn-out  brute  ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  his  new  pro- 
prietor turned  him  loose  at  the 
churchyard  gate  into  his  own  adjoin- 
ing field,  there  to  linger  out  the  few 
intervening  days,  till  that  when  he 
was  destined  to  furnish  a  repast  to 
the  squire's  hounds. 

The  graves  of  the  Cleaves's  lay 
side  by  side  under  the  churchyard 
wall,  at  that  end  of  the  cemetery  ex- 
actly fronting  the  entrance.  The 
old  man  had  been  committed  to  the 
earth  on  the  fourth  day  from  that  of 
his  decease  ;  and,  some  hours  after 
the  funeral,  a  person  came  hurrying 
about  nightfall  into  the  tap-room  of 
the  Jolly  Miller, affirming,  that  in  his 
way  past  the  churchyard,  having 
looked  accidentally  towards  the  new 
made  grave,  at  its  farther  extremity, 
he  had  seen  distinctly  a  white  spec- 
tral shape  arise  out  of  the  earth,  at 
the  head  of  the  dark  fresh  mound, 
which  strange  appearance  gradually 
increased  in  size  and  stature,  till  he 
was  afraid  to  continue  gazing,  and 
ran  off  to  communicate  the  awful 
intelligence. 

.Some    laughed   at  Hodge's  story, 
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some  bullied,  some  quaked ;  but  all 
clamoured  and  questioned,  and  fin- 
ished bv  running  off  en  masse  to- 
wards the  churchyard,  headed  by 
the  bearer  of  wonderful  tidings, 
whose  courage  being  of  a  gregarious 
nature,  became  absolute  valour  with 
such  comfortable  backing.  Yet  did 
his  pace  slacken  perceptibly  as  he 
approached  the  burial-ground,  and 
his  followers  pressed  less  impatiently 
upon  his  heels  ;  and  the  whole  pha- 
lanx, by  that  time  wedged  into  close 
order,  retrograded  simultaneously, 
when  Hodge  stopped  short  with  a 
theatrical  start,  and  stretching  forth 
his  right  arm,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  uttered  not  ex- 
actly the  adjuration  of  the  royal 
Dane,  but  an  exclamation  quite  as 
electric  to  his  excited  followers. 

"  There  he  goes,  by  Gosh  !" 
quoth  Hodge,  under  his  breath. 

But  all  heard  the  awful  words  ; 
and  all  were  ready  to  make  oath, 
that,  just  as  they  were  spoken,  they 
saw  something  tall,  white,  vapoury, 
spectral,  sink  down  into  the  earth  at 
the  head  of  Andrew  Cleaves's  grave. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  whisper  of 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  horns  and 
fiery  eyes  ;  and  they  might  have  got 
on  to  hoofs  and  a  long  tail,  had  not 
the  less  imaginative  elders  rebuked 
such  idle  fantasies,  and  condemned 
the  uncharitable  inferences  therefrom 
deducible. 

•=•'  For  why  should  the  Evil  One, 
designated  by  tlieir  fears,  be  pern)it- 
ted  to  visit  the  last  earthly  resting- 
place  of  one,  whose  faith,  while  liv- 
ing, had  baffled  his  subtlest  wiles, 
and  whose  immortal  part  was  now, 
it  was  humbly  to  be  hoped,  beyond 
the  influence  of  his  power?" 

But  they,  too, — those  sober  wit- 
nesses,— had  seen  something, — had 
caught  a  momentary  glance  of  the 
white  figure  as  it  sank  into  the  earth  ! 
and  their  long-drawn  jaws,  and  so- 
lemn doubts,  and  qualified  admission, 
and  pious  ejaculations,  struck  more 
awe  to  the  heai  ts  of  the  cowering 
group  than  the  balder  asseverations 
of  the  first  speakers.  Certain  it  is, 
not  one  of  the  party  proposed  to  en- 


ter the  consecrated  precincts,  and 
take  closer  cognizance  of  the  spot, 
to  which  all  eyes  were  directed  with 
intense  eagerness.  But  they  kept 
their  ground  of  observation  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  vanishing 
of  the  phantom  ;  and  though  myste- 
rious sounds  and  indistinct  glimmer- 
ings were  still  rife  in  the  heated 
imaginings  of  many,  no  further  ap- 
pearance was  unanimously  pronounc- 
ed to  have  been  visible  during  that 
night's  watch,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
gazers  dispersed,  to  spread  panic  and 
conjecture  through  the  village.  No 
epidemic  is  more  easily  disseminat- 
ed ;  and,  by  the  next  day's  close, 
all  Redburn  mustered  for  the  ghost- 
hunt; — which  formidable  array  it 
was  my  lot  to  encounter  when  I  first 
entered  the  straggling  street,  in  quest 
of  lodging  and  entertainment  at  the 
village  inn.  More  entertainment 
than  I  had  reckoned  on  was,  as  I 
have  shown,  provided  for  me  by  my 
garrulous  landlady  ;  and  her  village 
gossip  had  so  well  eked  out  the  more 
substantial  refreshment  of  her  sa- 
voury fare,  that  time  had  stolen  on 
unheeded  amidst  the  unwonted  quiet 
of  her  well-frequented  house,  and 
darkness  had  long  succeeded  the 
gloaming,  which  lent  mo  light  to 
reach  its  hospitable  shelter.  And 
still  the  old  lady  had  something  more 
to  tell,  and  I  still  listened  with  un- 
wearied ear,  when  all  at  once  the 
deep,  unnatural  quiet  of  ''  the  desert- 
ed village"  was  broken  by  a  confus- 
ed uproar,  like  the  rushing  of  an  ap- 
proaching torrent,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  trampling  of  many  feet,  and  the 
clattering  of  njany  tongues,  announc- 
ed the  nearness  of  the  living  torrent, 
which  came  pouring  onward  in  "  ad- 
mired disorder,"  and  pressing  head 
over  head,  and  shoulder  against 
shoulder,  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
Jolly  iMiller.  And  there  were  white 
faces,  and  staring  eyes,  and  chatter- 
ing teeth,  and  "  horrific  hair,"  but  no 
paralysis  of  tongues  ;  and,  for  a 
while,  the  confusion  of  Babel  was 
nothing  to  that  which  mingled  forty 
discordant  voices,  all  trying  to  out- 
pitch  one  another. 
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At  length,  however,  I  obtained 
from  mine  host  hiniself  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  united  discords. 
Hh  professional  eye  had  been  acute, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  hurlyburly, 
to  discern  that  a  new  and  respecta- 
ble-looking guest  was  located  in  his 
house;  and  I  was  accordingly  fa- 
voured with  his  account  of  the  recent 
adventure. 

They  had  watched,  he  said,  two 
good  hours  at  the  churchyard  hatch, 
in  full  view  of  Andrew  Cleaves's 
grave,  the  exact  spot  of  which  was 
discernible,  even  after  perfect  night- 
fall. And  they  had  taken  every 
possible  precaution  to  satisfy  them- 
selves before  dark  that  no  living 
creature,  Christian  or  brute,  was 
lurking  within  the  churchyard, — that 
there  was  nothing  within  it  but  the 
green  graves,  and  the  white  tomb- 
stones, and  the  old  yew  tree  in  the 
north-east  angle. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  mine  host,  "  we 
watched  there,  as  I  made  mention, 
two  mortal  hours;  and  though  some 
fancied  one  thing, and  some  another, 
they  were  notliiiig  but  fancies, — for 
nothing  better  nor  worse  than  we 
ourselves  was  stirring  all  that  time  ; 
and  I  for  one  began  to  think  we 
were  making  fools  of  ourselves,  and 
had  best  sneak  home  quietly,  and  say 
nothing  more  about  tae  matter.  But 
just  then,  sir,"  quavered  mine  host, 
glancing  fearfully  round,  and  lower- 
ing his  tone  to  a  whisper;  "just 
then,  sir  !  we  did  see  sometliing. 
We  seed  the  tali,  white  thing,  rise  up 
out  of  the  earth,  right  at  the  head  of 
the  old  man's  grave  ;  and  then,  sir, 
if  you'll  believe  me,  as  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  it  rose  and  rose,  and  spread, 
till  it  was  as  big  and  high  as  the  gas- 
work  tower — though,  for  shape,  we 
could  not  ujake  it  much  out, — only 
the  head  of  it  seemed  to  shoot  up  in 
a  kind  of  forked  fashion  ;  and  there 
must  have  been  some  sort  of  unna- 
tural light  about  it,  for  my  eyes  got 
quite  dazzled  and  dizzy  like,  and  there 
was  a  ringing  in  my  ears;  and  then 
— Lord,  sir  ! — while  we  were  all 
looking  quite  steadfast,  and  standing 
as  steady  as  a  rock,  sir  ! — quite  cool 
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and  composed — the  thing  gives  a 
kind  of  a  heave  up — so,  sir  ! — and 
down  again;  and  then  there  was  a 
terrible  noise,  just  as  if  the  old  church 
lower  was  tumbling  about  our  ears, 
— and  then,  we  thought,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  stay  any  longer, 
(for  rashness  is  not  courage  you 
know,  sir,)  and  so  we  came  back 
home  again,  sir,  to  talk  the  matter 
over  quietly." 

But  neither  mine  host  nor  his  ad- 
herents were  in  a  state  to  talk  the 
matter  over  very  quietly  just  then  ; 
and  all  shrank  back  with  uequivocal 
dismay,  when  I  proposed  to  head 
them  for  a  fresh  enterprise, — myself 
and  two  or  three  others  provided 
with  lanterns,  not  to  flare  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  burying-ground,  but 
to  make  strict  search  within  its 
haunted  precincts — even  upon  the 
very  grave  itself — of  which,  they 
could  not  hear  without  a  shudder. 
By  degrees,  however, — what  with 
shaming  their  pusillanimity,  and  pat- 
ting their  courage,  and  plying  them 
well  with  mine  host's  strong  beer, — 
I  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  baud  of 
desperate  heroes,  prepared  to  brave 
all  dangers,  and  swearing  to  go  with 
me  through  fire  and  water.  And  off 
we  set,  at  a  good  round  pace,  (for 
some  sort  of  courage  is  apt  to  cool  if 
it  marches  to  slow  time,)  and  so 
reached  the  churchyard  hatch  ;  and 
dashing  through,  without  a  moment's 
pause,  made  straight  towards  the 
haunted  grave.  But  when  we  had 
neared  it  by  a  few  yards,  my  doughty 
heroes  made  a  sudden  stop  ;  and  I 
held  out  my  lantern  fir  and  high,  to 
throw  forward  its  rays  on  tlie  strange 
object  which  indisputably  lay  (a  long, 
while  henp)  on  Andrew's  grave. 
Just  then  I  struck  my  foot  against  a 
stone  ;  and  one  behind  me  stumbled 
over  anotlier  great  rough  stone,  like 
those  piled  together,  without  mason- 
ry, that  formed  the  churchyard  wall,, 
close  to  which  lay  the  three  graves 
of  the  Cleaves's. 

"  Oh,  ho  !"  I  cheeringly  cried  out 
to  my  trembling  followers,  "  here 
has  been  a  downfall  ;  but  ghosts  do 
not     break    down     stone-walls,    my 
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men."  And  on  we  went,  stumbling 
over  like  obstacles,  and  five  steps 
more  brought  us  to  the  place  of  ter- 
rors ;  and  all  the  lanterns  were  held 
out,  every  neck  poked  forward,  eve- 
ry eye  full  stretched, — and  all  fear 
soon  exchanged  for  loquacious  won- 
der, and  pitying  exclamation, — for 
there,  upon  his  master's  grave, 
stretched  out  at  full  length  upon  its 
side, — lay  the  skeleton  carcase  of 
Andrew's  poor  old  horse.  He  had 
been  turned  into  the  butcher's  field 
behind  the  churchyard,  to  await,  as  I 
have  told,  the  leisure  of  the  Squire's 
hounds.  There  was  a  breach  in  the 
loose  stone-wall,  exactly  at  the  head 
of  Andrew's  grave  ;  and  whether  it 
was  simply  in)patience  of  his  new 
pasture,  or  whether  the  creature  was 
really  conscious  that  to  the  spot  be- 
low that  broken  wall,  he  had  drawn 


the  remains  of  his  old  master  ;  cer- 
tain it  is,  he  must  have  stationed 
himself  in  the  gap  when  first  observ- 
ed by  the  frightened  villagers  ;  and 
no  doubt  might  have  been  seen  there 
by  daylight,  had  any  one  then  be- 
thought himself  of  looking  beyond 
the  grave  iowdvA  the  adjoining  inclo- 
sure.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
on  the  memorable  night  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, the  old  animal  having 
raised  himself  by  his  forelegs  on  the 
lowest  part  of  the  breach,  the  loose 
stones  had  given  way  under  his 
hoofs,  and  falling  forward  with  them, 
a  helpless,  heavy  weight,  he  had 
breathed  out  the  last  feeble  remnant 
of  his  almost  extinguished  life,  on 
the  scarcely  closed  grave  of  his  aged 
master,  whose  words  were  verified 
almost  to  the  letter — "  We  shall  lust 
out  one  another's  time." 


SPRING  SONG. 


Rose  !  Rose  !  open  thy  leaves  ! 

Spring  is  whispering  love  to  thee. 
Rose  !  Rose  !  open  thy  leaves  ! 

Near  is  the  nightingale  on  the  tree. 
Open  thy  leaves, 
Open  thy  leaves, 
And  fill  with  balm-breath  the  ripening  eves. 

Lily  !  Lily  !  awake,  awake  ! 

The  fairy  wanteth  her  flowery  boat ; 
Lily  !  Lily  !  awake,  awake  ! 


Oh  1  set  thy  sweet-laden  bark  afloat. 
Lily,  awake  ! 
Lil}',  awake  ! 
And  cover  with  leaves  the  sleeping  lake. 

Flowers  !  Flowers  !  come  forth  !  'tis  Spring^J 

Stars  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  dells. 
Fair  valley-lilies,  come  forth  and  ring 
Li  your  green  turrets  your  silvery  bells ! 
Flowers,  come  forth  ! 
'Tis  Spring  !  come  forth  ! 
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"  What,  in  the  olden  time,  hast  thou  seen. 

Dark  ruin,  lone  and  grey  ?" 
"  Full  many  a  race  of  man  from  the  green 

And  bright  earth  pass  away  ! 
The  organ  has  pealed  in  these  roofless  aisles, 

And  priests  knelt  down  to  pray, 
At  the  altar  where  now  the  daisy  smiles 

O'er  their  silent  beds  of  clay. 

"  I've  seen  the  strong  man,  a  wailing  child, 

By  his  mother  offered  here  ; 
I've  seen  him  a  warrior  fierce  and  wild, 

I've  seen  him  on  his  bier  ; 
His  warlike  harness  beside  him  laid. 

In  the  silent  earth  to  rust, 
His  plumed  helm  and  trusty  blade 

To  moulder — dust  to  dust ! 

•'  I've  seen  the  stern  reformer  scorn 
The  things  once  dccui'd  divine  ; 

And  the  bigot's  zeal  with  gems  adorn 
'J'lic  altar's  sacred  shrine  1 


I've  seen  the  silken  banners  wave, 

Where  now  the  ivy  clings, 
And  the  sculptur'd  stone  adom  the  grave 

Of  mitred  priests  and  kings  1 

"  I've  seen  the  youth  in  his  tameless  glee, 

And  the  hoary  locks  of  age. 
Together  bend  the  pious  knee, 

To  read  the  sacred  page  ; 
I've  seen  the  maid  with  her  sunny  brow, 

To  the  silent  dust  go  down — 
The  soil-bound  slave  forget  his  woe — 

The  king  resign  his  crown  ! 

"  Ages  have  fled — and  I  have  seen 

Tiie  young — the  fair — the  gay — 
Forgotten  as  they  ne'er  had  been, 

Though  worshipped  in  their  day  ; 
And  schoolboys  here  their  revels  keep, 

And  spring  from  grave  to  grave, 
Unconscious  that  beneath  them  sleep 

Tiic  noble  and  the  brave  ! 
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"  Here  thousands  find  a  resting-place, 

Who  bent  before  tliis  shrine  ; 
Their  dust  is  here — their  name  and  race, 

Obhvion,  now  are  thine  ! 
The  prince,  the  peer,  the  peasant  sleeps 

Alike  beneath  the  sod  ; 
Time  o'er  their  dust  short  record  keeps, 

Forgotten,  save  by  God  ! 

"I've  seen  the  face  of  nature  change, 
And,  where  the  wild  waves  beat, 

The  eye  delightedly  might  range 
O'er  many  a  princely  seat ; 


But  hill,  and  dale,  and  forest  fair, 
Are  whehn'd  beneath  the  tide — 

They  slumber  here,  that  could  declare 
Who  owned  these  manors  wide  ! 

"  All  thou  hast  felt — these  sleepers  knew  ; 

For  human  hearts  are  still. 
In  every  age.  to  nature  true, 

And  svv-ay'd  by  good  or  ill ; 
By  passion  rul'd,  and  born  to  woe, 

Unceasing  tears  to  shed  ; 
But  thou  must  sleep,  like  them,  to  know 

The  secrets  of  the  dead  I" 


JOHN  MASON  GOOD* 


JOHN  MASON  GOOD  was 
born  of  reputable  parents  at  Ep- 
ping,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1764.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon-apothecary  at  Gosport, 
where,  with  an  activity  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  set  himself  immediately 
to  pound  medicines,  play  cricket  and 
the  German  flute,  practise  fencing 
and  poetr}',  study  Italian,  and  com- 
pose a  Dictionary  of  Poetic  Endings, 
besides  sundry  other  literary  pieces. 
In  1783  and  1784  he  attended  Lec- 
tures in  London,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  Theory  of  Earthquakes,  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  reasoning  as 
elaborate  as  it  was  erroneous.  In 
1784  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury,  and  in 
the  following  year  into  the  still  more 
intimate  one — that  of  matrimony, 
with  Miss  Godfrey,  a  young  lady  of 
nineteen.  The  latter  was  dissolved 
by  death  in  little  more  than  six 
months. 

Four  years  after,  he  married  a 
Miss  Fenn,  and  in  due  time  became 
the  father  of  six  children,  two  of 
whom,  daughters,  still  survive. 
Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  these 
ladies,  however,  who  found  that  Dr. 
Gregory  could  not  write  of  them 
without  praise,  the  biographer  deter- 
mined reluctantly  to  mention  their 
names  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  their  father's  history.  In 
1792  Mr.  Good,  either  owing  to 
"  suretyship,"  or  the  imprudent  prac- 


tice of  lending  money  to  his  friends, 
became  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  This  had  the  happy  effect 
of  stimulating  him  to  literary  exer 
tion  :  he  wrote  plays,  translations 
and  poetry,  but  without  the  desired 
effect;  he  then  tried  philosophy,  but 
without  discovering  the  secret  of 
transmutation  ;  and  at  last,  to  some- 
what more  purpose,  opened  a  corres- 
pondence with  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper and  review. 

In  1793  he  removed,  with  his  fa- 
mily, to  London,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  a  Mr.  W.  by  whose 
misconduct  the  business  soon  after 
failed.  "  His  character,"  says  Dr. 
Gregory,  "soon  began  to  be  duly 
appreciated  among  medical  men  ; 
and^  on  the  7th  of  Noven)ber  he  was 
admitted  a  Member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons."  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  conjunction  here  ;  perhaps 
there  is  a  typographical  mistake. 
However,  he  obtained  a  less  ques- 
tionable honour  in  becoming  an  ac- 
tive INlember  of  the  JMedical  Society, 
and  of  the  General  Pharmaceutic 
Association  ;  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  lat- 
ter, wrote  a  "  History  of  Medicine, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  profession 
of  the  Apothecary,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1795. 

In  1797  he  began  a  translation  of 
Lucretius  ;  and,  two  years  after,  set 
himself  to  study  the  German  lan- 
guage, having  previously  made   con- 
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siderable  progress  in  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
The  Arabic  and  Persian  he  after- 
wards added  to  his  acquisitions.  In 
1799,  he  finished  his  translation  of 
Lucretius,  which  was  composed  in 
the  streets  of  London  during  the 
translators  walks  to  visit  his  patients. 
This  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  cir- 
cumstance as  Dr.  Gregory  imagines  ; 
if  the  business  of  literature  stood  still 
except  when  the  artists  are  in  their 
workshops,  a  weekly  reviewer  would 
not  require  a  two-inch  thick  table 
like  this  before  us,  to  support  the 
subjects  for  his  hebdomadal  dissec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Good's  literary  productions 
now  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  till  1812.  Of  these,  his 
"  Song  of  Songs,"  "  Translation  of 
the  book  of  Job,"  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Pantalogia,"  are  the 
best  known.  In  1810  he  began  to 
deliver  Lectures  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, the  first  course  of  which 
treated  of  the  nature  of  the  Material 
World,  the  second  of  that  of  the 
Animate  World,  and  the  third  of 
that  of  the  Mind  ;  the  wiiole  of 
which  were  afterwards  publislied  un- 
der the  general  title  of  "  The  Cook 
of  Nature."  In  1820,  by  authority 
of  a  diploma,  dated  frou)  the  ancient 
and  anti-mercenary  university  of 
Aberdeen,  he  began  to  practise  as  a 
physician  ;  and,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary success  that  alteuded  his  career 
from  this  moineut,  had  reason  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  aspired  at  an 
earlier  period  to  the  highest  branch 
of  his  profe^sion.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  "  A  Physiological  Sys- 
tem of  Nosology,"  and,  in  1822, 
*'  The  Study  of  Medicine,"  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  his  works. 

Up  to  this  period,  and  indeed  for 
some  time  after,  his  health  had  been 
almost  uniformly  good,  which  will 
not  be  deemed  so  extraordinary  even 
in  a  man  who  read,  wrote,  and 
thought  so  much  as  Dr.  Good,  when 


it  is  recollected  that  his  bodily  exer- 
tions were,  of  necessity,  almost  equal 
to  those  of  his  mind.  Even  in  Lon- 
don, when  visiting  his  patients  on 
foot,  he  must  have  walked  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  more 
than  one  sheet  per  diem  :  and  when 
the  lazy  luxury  of  a  coach  was  sub- 
stituted for  this  healthful  exercise,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  mental 
pressure  of  study  should  have  in- 
creased, even  to  the  extinction  of 
life.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1827, 
in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  John 
Mason  Good  died  of  a  carriage,  a 
disease  of  fatal,  and,  we  believej  not 
very  unfrequent  recurrence  in  the 
history  of  physicians. 

Dr.  Good  was  a  man  of  great  and 
versatile  talents.  As  a  medical  wri- 
ter his  n=ime  stands  high  ;  and  as  a 
physician  his  practice  was  extensive 
and  successl'ul.  He  was  not,  and, 
from  his  education  and  opportunities, 
could  not  be,  profoundly  learned  ; 
but  the  stores  of  knowledge,  collect- 
ed by  unwearied  industry,  carried  on 
with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  re- 
search, were  in  him  as  valuable,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  abstruse 
learning.  In  religion,  he  began  by 
being  a  Trinitarian,  in  the  sequel  he 
was  a  Socinian,  and  in  conclusion,  a 
strict  christian  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod his  mind  reverted  to  this  persua- 
sion ;  but,  in  1807,  he  intimated  by 
letter  to  the  minister  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending,  that  he  could 
no  longer  countenance  by  his  pre- 
sence "  a  system  which,  even  admit- 
ting it  to  be  right,  was  at  least  repug- 
nant to  his  own  heart  and  his  own 
understanding."  The  terms  in  which 
this  renunciation  was  made  are,  at 
the  least,  ill-chosen,  and  among  ver- 
bal critics  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  some  controversy.  In  private  life 
he  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  fa- 
ther, and  a  good  man. 
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ISMAEL  GIBRALTER. 


ISMAEL  GIBRALTER,  an  officer 
oftlie  Pacha  of  Egypt,  received 
his  appellation  as  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction accorded  by  his  master,  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
nautical  skill  and  science  displayed 
by  him  in  completing  the  first  voy- 
age ever  undertaken  by  an  Egyptian 
vessel  of  war  to  the  walls  of  London, 
at  the  time  the  Pacha  first  meditated 
the  establishment  of  the  fleet  wliich 
he  has  more  recently  collected  to  be 
destroyed.  If  report  speak  true, 
and  Ismael  was  little  disposed  to 
contradict  the  assertion,  he  was  far 
more  favored  by  accident  than  know- 
ledge in  the  conduct  of  his  distant 
expedition  ;  but  his  predestinarian 
principles  were  of  no  common  ad- 
vantage to  him  :  and,  trusting  to  Al- 
ia and  the  Prophet,  a  bad  Greek  pi- 
lot and  a  worse  chart,  with  a  com- 
pass, quadrant,  and  other  appliances, 
(which  Ismael  was  assured  were  al- 
ways used  as  ornaments  on  board  a 
vessel,)  and  devoutly  repeating,  in 
pure  Arabic,  the  motto  of  the  house 
of  Russel,  "  Che  sara  sara,"*  he  left 
Alexandria  and  put  to  sea,  fidly  con- 
fident that  he  would  arrive — where 
chance  and  fate  might  decree — with 
the  aid  of  wind  and  currents,  sails 
and  rudder,  a  stock  of  gold,  and  a 
still  larger  slock  of  Moslem  patience 
and  apathy.  His  '■  N.ivarchus," 
Panajoiti,  had  travelled  far  and  seen 
much  ;  and,  having  now  boldly 
launched  forth  on  their  enterprise, 
to  him  would  Ismael  listen,  as  re- 
posing on  the  deck  he  calmly  smoked 
his  argillt',t  while  the  pilot  recounted 
to  him  the  many  wonders  he  had  en- 
countered, and  th(;  dangers  he  had 
braved  ;  but,  what  was  better  thaTi 
Panajotti's  stories,  the  wind  was  fair 
as  they  left  the  shores  of  Mesr,|  and 
wrapping  himself  in  his  white  and 
ample  albornoz,^  to  shield  him  from 
the  effects  of  the  blighting  and  humid 
sirocco,  in  exclaiming  Mortadi,  (or 


loved  of  God)  he  betook  himself  to 
Al  Mosiiaf,  or  the  book,  caring  about 
little  else  (ban  tiie  ship's  being  on 
her  course,  as  Panajotti,  with  sundry 
oaths  and  multiplied  crossings,  ear- 
nestly assured  him.  Shortly  they 
arri  ed  off  the  Island  of  Candia, 
which  Panajotti  had  the  hardihood  to 
pronounce  as  having  been  inhabited 
even  before  the  Hegira,  while  Ismael 
laughed  within  himself  at  the  credu- 
lity  of  the  false  Nazal ene.  He 
spoke,  too,  of  its  delicious  wines  to 
the  sneering  Moslem  ;  and  told  how 
St.  Paul  had  preached  there,  and  had 
re|)resented  its  people  as  subject  to 
idleness, lying  and  debauchery,  which 
induced  Isn)ael  calmly  to  demand  if 
it  were  not  the  place  of  Pannjotti's 
birth  ;  and  this  gave  the  pilot  con- 
siderable offence. 

Still  held  the  breeze  "  so  fair  and 
foul,"  for,  while  it  filled  the  canvass, 
it  relaxed  every  fibre  of  the  system  ; 
nor  did  it  cease  until  it  brought  Is- 
mael into  the  Port  of  Malta,  and 
there  did  he  piously  praise  Alia  for 
his  success — salute  the  town — and 
wish  God  n>ight  darken  the  face  of 
him  who  had  invented  quarantine; 
for  predestination  made  the  plague 
endurable,  but  with  the  quarantine  it 
had  nothing  to  do.  When  the  moon 
arose  and  shed  not  soft,  but  rich, 
warm,  and  glowing  light  on  that 
white  rock,  and  whiter  edifices  which 
it  supported,  so  forcibly  contrasting 
their  hue  with  the  deep  azure  of  the 
Mediterranean  ; — when  the  gentle 
land  breeze  wafted  on  its  wings  the 
grateful  perfume  f)f  the  orange  and 
citron  groves,  and  the  fragrant  odour 
of jessimine,  rose,  myrtle,  and  gera- 
nium : — when  the  bells  of  the  Island 
near  him  sounded  the  evening  An- 
gelus,  and  pious  Christians  spoke  the 
heavenly  Salutation,  or  chaunted  the 
Litany  of  the  Queen  of  heaven  ; — 
when  the  air  was  cool  and  pleasant, 
and  the  distant  tinkling  of  the  man- 
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doline  was  heard  on  shore, — then 
Ismael  (having  first  shouted  the  Sa- 
lat,  or  call,  and  repeated  the  Ala- 
tema,  or  Last  Pfayer  of  Day,)  would 
summon  Patiajotti  to  the  tarikh,  or 
recital  of  tale  or  history. 

Then  did  he  ask  of  Panajotti 
where  was  the  Al  Cazar  (the  Pa- 
lace) ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
where  the  moonlight  fell  upon  tlio 
lofty  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of 
and  high  ahove  the  vast  and  impos- 
ing edifice  ;  and  with  joy  was  it  that 
Ismael  heard  that  the  Hakem,  or 
(Tovernor,  was  a  Cidy*  of  the  sea  ; 
for  he,  too,  was  now  somewhat  fa- 
mous on  that  element,  and  undoubt- 
edly they  were  peers. 

The  Quarantine  at  length  expired, 
(for  "  even  Stamboult  will  have  an 
end,"  has  been  by  an  Alime  said,) 
and  with  pomp  and  honour  was  he 
received  by  the  good  Sir  Alexander 
I'ali,  and  with  pleasure  he  recognised 
in  the  Governor  one  of  the  great 
captains  of  Aboukir;  and  feasts  were 
given  him  at  Sant'  Antonio  in  deli- 
cious gardens  ;  and  hither  Ismael 
hierl  him,  in  a  calessa,  sitting  upon 
both  his  hands,  for  the  roads  were 
rough  and  rocky,  and  the  carriage, 
Jike  the  land  it  ran  over,  had  no 
springs;  there  by  him  sate  tlic  Cha- 
tib,  or  Secretary  of  Sir  Alexander, 
ciud  a  strange  man;j:  was  he  ;  for  in 
the  tongue  of  Almagreb§  did  he  re- 
cite long  verses,  the  whole  way,  to 
anuise  the  Turk,  which  Ismael  was 
too  much  shaken  and  jolted  to  attend 
to,  nor  could  he  otherwise  have  un- 
derstood then)  :  and  the  Chatib  show- 
ed him  a  peacock's^  plume  with 
which  he  wrote,  Ismael  met  him 
long  years  after  in  London,  and  then 
he  was  a  n)an  of  fauje  ;  fur  he  had 
written  poenis,  and  a  tragedv',  and 
sermons,  and  things  which  Ismael 
did  nevcrtiudess  little  wot  of.  But 
to  return — the  (jienia,  or  assend)Iy 
in  the  gardens,  was  enchanting  ;  for 
what  houris  were  there  not  there  ! 
and  "  Allah  Acbar  !||  Allah  Acbar  !" 
exclaimed  he,  as  the  soft  blue  eye  of 


the  fair  Briton  cast  its  gentle,  but 
curious  glance  upon  him  ;  or  the 
more  brilliant  orbs  of  the  dark  Mal- 
tese flashed  looks  of  lightning  in  his 
favour.  There  was,  too,  the  Sahba, 
or  wine,  of  various  lands  ;  and  Is- 
mael quaffed  them  off  with  zest,  for 
he  was  learned  in  the  Koran  ;  and 
"  where  has  the  Prophet  forbidden 
the  use  of  the  bright  liquor  ?  Mo- 
hammed forbade  only  its  excess," 
said  Ismael,  as  he  drank  largely  of 
the  delicious  fluid.  "  Only — its — 
ex — cess,"  exclaimed  Ismael,  as  he 
sank  upon  a  sofa  near  one  of  the 
loveliest  daughters  of  the  West. 

Again  they  sailed  ;  but  who  shall 
describe  the  ditTicullies  and  dangers 
of  their  voyage,  until  they  beheld 
Bab-el-Fetah  (or  Europa  Point),  and 
were  fairly  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Gebei**  Taric,  and  beheld  the  mighty 
fortresses  it  displays  ?  Gihanam, 
the  evil  angel,  must  have  been  with 
them  on  that  their  course  ;  and  full 
often  did  Ismael  deem  he  heard  the 
very  rushing  of  Azrael's  wings,  soft 
and  solemn,  and  voluminous,  as  the 
flow  of  many  waters.  Twice,  it  is 
reported,  they  put  in  to  Tunis;  once 
they  anchored  in  the  port  of  Caglia- 
ri  ;  then  did  they  find  themselves  in 
the  road  of  Leghorn,  which  was  not 
theirs  ;  again  got  they,  with  no  ordi- 
nary ingenuity,  to  the  south  of  Sicily; 
— then,  after  a  long,  long  interval, 
verily  the\f  saw  the  mighty  Pyrenees  ; 
and  then  it  was  they  knew  to  tack 
and  steer  to  the  southward  ;  and  long 
they  sailed  meridionally,  without  di- 
verging, until  the  coast  of  Afric  was 
in  view.  Now  their  course  became 
more  certain,  for  there  was  land  to 
be  seen  on  cither  side  ;  yet  did  they 
visit  Oran,  and  Melilla,  and  Alme- 
ria,  and  Marbella,  asking  counsel  and 
advice  of  right  experienced  men  of 
either  creed  ;  and  in  three  short 
months  they  completed  their  voyage 
from  Malta  to  Gibralter. 

There  also  was  he  right  hospitably 
received,  and  duly  complin)ented. 
He  inspected  the  noble  fortifications, 


*  A  lord  or  high  officer,      f  Constantinople.      X  Mr.  C — Ir — dge.       §  The  western  land. 
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and  St.  Micliaers  Cave,  and  the  De- 
vil's Tongue.  ("What  a  combina- 
tion !"  ejaculated  the  Moslem.)  He 
admired  the  Almeida  ;*  but  with 
scorn  he  viewed  the  ignoble  statue 
of  the  gallant  Heathfield,  (and  long 
afterwards  did  he  recognise  a  twin 
production  at  Brighton).  Here  then 
he  drew  his  bills  on  the  Pacha  ; — 
and  lading  himself  with  fruits,  and 
wines,  and  doubloons  ;  and  saluting 
the  Governor  in  most  irregular  time, 
and  evincing  his  liberality  and  con- 
tempt of  ammunition  by  increasing 
the  effect  of  his  courtesy  in  the  gra- 
tuitous loan  of  two  balls  (having  for- 
gotten that  the  pieces  were  loaded)  ; 
and  cursing  the  Jews  and  the  Jew- 
esses' perukes,  while  the  white  cloud 
spread  itself  over  the  rock's  summit, 
announcing  the  coming  of  the  easter- 
ly wind,  he  braved  the  Bab-el-Zakac, 
the  gate  of  the  road,  and  at  sunset  he 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  ocean, 
which  extended  thousands  of  miles 
before  him,  and  to  north  and  south. 
At  least  so  said  Panajotti ;  but  Pana- 
jotti  was  such  a  liar,  who  could  be- 
lieve him  ! — that  peopling  of  Candia 
before  the  Hegira  was  quite  enough 
to  show  what  he  was  ; — however,  in 
redemption  of  his  want  of  truth,  it 
was  to  be  confessed  that  he  was  an 
able  pilot  (witness  their  late  success- 
ful voyage),  and  that  was  every  thing. 
Now  was  there  counsel,  and  advise- 
ment, and  reflection,  and  discussion  ; 
but  at  length  it  was  all  decided  by 
Ismael's  "  Billah,"  and  "  Birmillab," 
(in  God,  and  by  God's  order  ;)  and, 
after  many  days,  they  happily  found 
themselves  at  the  Island  of  Madeira  ; 
but  here  they  learned  that  they  had 
gone  some  small  matter  out  of  the 
way,  and  warmly  did  Ismacl  re- 
proach Panajotti  ;  but,  as  he  cooled, 
he  recollected  that  the  wisest  might 
be  at  times  deceived,  and  there  was 
that  astonishing  voyage  from  Malta 
to  Gibraltcr  in  barely  more  than 
three  months  !  and  then  the  wine 
where  he  was,  was  good,  and  the 
English  merchants  kind  and  hospita- 
ble ;    and    he  ate  of  the   ananas  and 


orange,  and  drank  the  cheering  li- 
quor. He  took  some  lessons,  too, 
in  English  ;  and  showed  his  pro- 
gress, on  taking  leave  of  the  Gover- 
nor, by  saying,  "  How  you  do  ;  I 
hope  ;"  while  the  Governor  replied, 
in  Portuguese,  to  what  he  deemed 
some  Oriental  compliment  in  the 
pure  Arabic  of  the  Moslem. 

Now,  having  inquired  their  course, 
they  steered  them  north,  and  in  some 
few  days  they  came  to  f^ngland  ; — 
at  least  Panajotti  swore  by  the  Pa- 
nagia  and  St.  George  !  St.  Spiridion 
and  St.  Dionysius,  that  it  could  be 
nought  else  than  England,  for  he  had 
been  to  London,  and  must  know. 
But  Ismael  had  his  doubts,  for  was 
not  England  larger  ?  he  had  heard 
so.  Then  he  took  his  chart,  and  ex- 
amined the  many  isles  he  saw  ;  cer- 
tainly, there  might  be  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
yet  there  were  more  and  more  ;  pos- 
sibly, the  Orkneys,  and  Hebrides, 
and  Shetland  Isles,  and  Man,  and 
Anglesey  ;  but  there  were  more  yet, 
and  without  they  were  also  the  West 
Indies,  really  Ismael  could  not  make 
out  what  they  were.  They  did  not 
at  ail  correspond  with  his  notions  of 
our  land,  so  he  whiffed  the  argille  ; 
but  they  entered  a  port,  and  then  he 
learned  the  islands  were  the  Azores, 
and  the  city  Angra.  But  there  were 
more  fruits  and  wine  ;  and  "  God  was 
great,  and  Mohammed  was  his  pro- 
phet ;"  and  there  some  days  they 
stayed  them,  ere  they  set  sail  once 
more. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  but  moon- 
less ;  a  current  bore  them  swiftly  on- 
ward, and  seemingly  they  had  enter- 
ed a  river,  and  that  a  might}'  one  ; 
''  Surely  the  tide  was  strong  !  What 
could  it  be  ?  It  might  be  the 
Thames."  But  Panajotti  was  quite 
at  a  loss  here,  and  his  calculations 
fearfully  disordered.  "  Yet  the 
Thames  it  might  be,"  and  he  chuc- 
kled at  the  thought  ; — but  somehow, 
"  had  they  not  arrived  too  soon  ?" 
There  was  the  rub. — "  Leave  it  to 
Allah  and     daylight,"    said    Ismael, 
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quietly;  and,  as  daylight  broke,  "  AI-  mael,  as  lie  sate  on  deck.     "  Mnliar- 

lah  !  Allah-liotiia  !"  (^xclaimed  Ismael,  ram,  (iiicUiding  Safer)  orie  :    Ribeali 

as  he    rubbed  his  eyes,  "  but  it  bear-  (tlie    first)  two  ;  the   second  Ribeah, 

f'th  much  resemblance  to  Gibralter."  three  ;  Giomada  (the  first) /^/Mr;  Gi- 

On    they   went;    and,  to    be    on  the  omada  (the   second)^«e;  Giomada 

sure  side,  ahhough    it  might  scarcely  (the  third)  six; — Regeb,sefe«  ,•  Scha- 

be,  they  saUited   the  town  ;    and   the  ban,  eight.     Glory  to  Allah  and  the 

town,  most  vehemently  surprised,  re-  Prophet  !  eight,  eight    months  only  ; 

turned   the    compliment ;    lor   it  was  and    the  new    pilot  says  that  we  are 

truly  nothing  else  than  Gibralter,  and  between  France  and  England.     Pro- 

the  General   and   his  aids  du    camp,  digious  !    by   Alaksa !     What   a  pity 

and    merchants,  and  Jews   and  Jew-  Panajotti   should    be   crazed,  for  we 

esses'    perukes.       How    did    Ismael  might  yet   have  arrived    within   the 

storm!   but   Panajotti   swore   that  it  year.       There    is    Ramadan,    one; 

was  the  current  ;    and,   in  sooth,  Pa-  Schawal,   tioo  ;   Doul  Kadah,  f/iree  ; 

najotti  had  reason,  so   to  the  current  Doul  Hegiagh,/b//r  ;    but   that   may 

they  gave  the  blame.  scarcely    be  !     What    has   been    or- 

They   were   all    at   soa   again,  al-  dained  must  be "     But  what  was 

though    the   second    time   upon    the  Ismael's  surprise  when,  but  two  days 

ocean.     But    now  they  betook  them  after,  even  in  the  very  commencement 

to  the    north,  instead    of  the  south  ;  of  Ramadan,  he  was  told  that  the  tall 

and   PanaJQtti  grew   in   favour   with  white  cliff's    he  gazed  upon  were  the 

Ismael,  by  repeated  and  unquestion-  coast    of    England.     What     vessels 

able  proofs  he  gave    of  skill  and  sci-  sailing  on   every    side  !    what  forts, 

ence.      They     visited     Cadiz;     and  and  towns,  and    villages  ;  and   noise, 

would   actually    have  steered  up  the  and  crowds,   and   bustle,  and    confu- 

Guadalquivir  (to  avoid,  probably,  the  sion  !     "  It  was   the  meeting   of  Al 

national   reproach    of,  "  Those    who  Azab  ;* — the  congregation  of  earth's 

have   not   Seville   seen  ;")  but    they  many  nations  !" 
were  soon  set  to   rights.     The  wind         Ismael  ever  left  much  for  fancy  to 

was    fair,   and   gaily   they   went   on-  supply   in  the    history   of  his    weary 

wards,   leaving   Portugal    and   Spain  way,  as  farther  than  the  space  of  time 

behind,  until   they   got    into  the  Bay  has  been  recorded,  he   was  little  dis- 

of  Biscay,  and  there    a  fearful  storm  posed  to  dwell  upon  its  secrets.    We 

came   on.     Ismael   grew   sadly  sick,  must  now  proceed  to    other  circum- 

and    Panajotti    confounded,  and  in  a  stances,  on  which  he  had  less  difficul- 

most   solemn    fright;    the  ship  made  ty  to  dilate. 

water  fast  ;  the    pumps   were   plied  ;         It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rat- 

the    Greeks    knelt    to  a  print  of  St.  cliffe  Highway  that,  on  his  arrival  in 

Spiridion  ;    the  Maltese  vowed  vows  England,  Ismael  took   up  his  abode, 

to  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ; — a  Jew  little  aware  of  the  factitious  distinc- 

on    board    was  sadly  oflT  here  ; — the  tions  which  fashion  has  ordained  be- 

Turks  called  on  the  Prophet ;  winds  tween   the   component   parts   of  the 

roared  ;  the  topmast  went  ;  sails  were  metropolis  ;    but  duly  sensible  to  the 

split  ;    and  all  was  horror,  confusion,  substantial    comforts   attending  even 

and  dismay.  the  ordinary  houses  of  entertainment 

At  Bourdeaux  (with  the  permission  in  London,  and    Ihe   real  luxuries  of 

of  Bonaparte)  they   stopped  to  refit,  carpets    and     curtains,    good     beds, 

Panajotti's  wits  were  terribly  shatter-  bright   fires,  cleanliness,  civility,  and 

ed,  so  an  English  prisoner  was  given  attention  ;  all  rendered  still  more  ac- 

them  as  a  pilot  ;  Ihe  Gironde  pushed  ceptable  by   the    fatigue  and   tedium 

them  out,antl  once  more  they  tried  it,  of  a  lengthened  and  painful  voyage. 

"  It    was    the     month    Aluharram  Greatly  did  he  relish  his  position,  as 

when  we  left  Alexandria,"  nuised  is-  he  crossed  his  legs  upon  a  sofa,  after 
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his  nine  months'  wanderings  upon  the 
waters  :  and  lie  doubled  not  but  that 
he  was  suited  appropriately  to  his 
own  rank  and  mission,  and  the  more 
than  viceregal  dignity  of  his  Egyp- 
tian master.  His  credentials  were 
duly  forwarded  ;  and  early  was  he 
advertized  that  his  reception  by  the 
Prince  Regent  would  have  piace. 
He  arrived  punctual  at  the  tippointfid 
day  and  hour  at  Cai lion-house.  His 
dress  was  rich  and  elegant  :  the  am- 
ple folds  of  his  uirbau  were  of  exqui- 
sitely wrought  silk  :  his  scymitar  hung 
before  him  suspended  to  a  massive 
chain  of  gold  ;  on  his  vest  were  the 
anchor  and  the  crescent,  in  brilliants 
of  great  size  and  beaulj' ;  to  which 
were  added  the  lofty  and  imposing 
figure  of  the  Turk  himself — his  fea- 
tures marked  by  an  expression  of 
firmness  and  resolution,  which  was 
however  tempered  by  a  peculiar  air 
of  mildness;  and  with  his  pale  face, 
full  eye  and  dark  nuistnchio,  he 
vi'ould,  independently  of  his  nation 
and  costume,  have  been  an  object  of 
regard,  curiosity,  and  admiration. 
His  step  was  slow  and  firm,  and 
grave  ;  and  most  graceful  was  his  re- 
verence as  placing  his  right  hand  to 
his  breast  he  raised  the  other  to  his 
turban  ;  and  who  might  better  appre- 
ciate what  was  fit  in  manner  than  he 
before  whom  he  stood  ?  It  is  said 
that  the  Prince  was  particularly 
struck  with  his  Egyptian  visitor  ;  and, 
after  discoursing  with  him,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  attentions  of  one 
of  his  royal  brothers  who  was  stand- 
ing near.  He  was  now  encircled  by 
all  that  was  great  and  noble  ;  and 
they  listened  in  silence  to  the  reply 
he  would  furnish  to  the  Duke's  in- 
quiry of  his  residence.  *'  It  is  the 
Pig  and  Whistle  !  (or  son)e  such 
strange  sign  of  contrasted  harmony) 
at  VVappiug."  This  was  too  much  ; 
however,  an  exi)laiiation  was  come 
to.  It  was  found  that  it  was  rather 
erroneous  confidence  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  Pannjotli,  than  predi- 
lection, which  had  placed  him  there  ; 
his  removal  to  the  West  was  soon 
resolved  upon  ;  there  he  was  in- 
stalled and  treated  with  honour 
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and    hospitality    by    his    numerous 
friends. 

Ismael  always  spoke  with  much 
gratitude  of  the  testimonies  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  he  had  received  in 
England,  and  was  particularly  partial 
to  the  nation.  He  often  mentioned 
that  he  had  never  met  there  with  in- 
sult but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  din- 
ner, where,  after  recounting  his  tra- 
vels, a  gcnilcnien  at  table  observed 
to  him  tliat  "  he  was  a  Cosmopolite." 
Ismael,  however,  pardoned  whatever 
of  offence  he  migiit  impute  to  the 
epithet,  as  rather  the  result  of  indis- 
cretion than  inienticn. 

Acting  as  agent  for  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  embarrass- 
ments of  those  who  had  dealt  with 
him  had  prevented  his  remitting  the 
amount  of  sales  of  Egyptian  produce 
to  his  master  as  early  as  was  requi- 
site, he  was  suddenly  recalled  fr(im 
his  situation.  "Ah  !  the  Pacha  ean- 
not  do  without  your  advice,"  observ- 
ed a  friend,  in  alluding  to  his  depart- 
ure. "  Yes  ;  the  Pacha  without  doubt 
has  need  of  my  head,"  replied  the 
apathetic  Turk. 

It  was  in  the  road  of  Corfu  that, 
while  his  vessel  lay  at  anchor,  a  vio- 
lent storm  occurred,  and  the  only 
chance  of  saving  her  was  by  a  Greek 
vessel  allowing  him  space  to  remove 
to  another  station.  Easily  as  this 
might  have  betMi  effected,  the  Greek 
refused,  and  Ismael  being  obliged  to 
cut  his  cable,  brought  up  his  vessel, 
as  mariners  term  it ;  but  not  before 
that  of  the  recusant  Greek  had  gone 
down.  The  cargo  of  the  Greek  was 
valuable,  and  his  sole  property  ;  he 
sought  redress  at  law  for  his  proper 
obstinacy,  but  after  many  decisions 
his  claim  was  justly  dismissed.  Ne- 
ver was  fury  equal  to  his  ;  he  sought 
Ismael  in  public  ;  every  vile  and  de- 
grading epithet  was  bestowed  \i\)oi\ 
him  ;  but  the  calm  Moslem  answered 
not  to,  nor  even  seemed  to  notice  his 
indignation  or  abuse.  The  wrath  of 
the  Greek  became  augmented  by  the 
Turk's  indifference;  until,  mindfiil 
only  of  his  presumed  wrongs,  and 
forgetful  of  Ismacl's  force,  his   eye 
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flashing  fire,  the  foam  bursting  from 
his  mouth,  he  raised  his  arm  to  strike. 
All  eyes  were  turned  tovvards  Isnia- 
el ; — he  had  paused,  and  ere  the  blow 
fell,  he  extended — his  open  snuff-box 
to  the  maddened  Greek,  calmly  and 
mildly.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
latter;  his  arm  fell  by  his  side;  his 
muscles  became  suddenly  relaxed  ; 
he  gasped  for  breath,  and  casting  a 
glance  at  his  foe,  in  which  astonish- 
ment prevailed,  rushed  from  the 
place,  and  never  again  addressed  him. 
Ismael  Gibralter  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Constantinopolitan  by  birth, 
and  carried  to  Egypt  when  young, 
where  he  had   passed  the   prime  of 


life  ere  he  attained  rank  and  distinc- 
tion. He  was  intrusted  by  the  Pacha 
with  the  purchase  of  vessels  and 
stores  in  England,  Sweden,  and  else- 
where, which  he  effected  with  skill 
and  success.  He  spoke  Italian  flu- 
ently, and  somewhat  of  French  and 
English.  He  was  tall  of  form,  and 
spare,  but  evidently  powerful  of  limb. 
His  manners  were  mild  and  elegant. 
He  was  true,  honourable,  and  gene- 
rous ;  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  On  the  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks  he  was  appointed  Amir-alim* 
(whence  theFrenchamiVa^ and  our  ad- 
miral) to  the  Pacha, and  heroically  fell 
ia  battle  in  1824,  at  an  advanced  age. 


THE  BROKEN  LUTE. 

By  MRS.  HEMANS. 

When  the  Lamp  is  shatter'd. 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead  ; 
When  the  cloud  is  scatter'd, 

The  Rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  Lute  is  broken. 

Sweet  sounds  are  remember'd  not ; 
When  the  words  are  spoken. 

Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot. 

As  music  and  splendour, 

Survive  not  the  Lamp  and  Lute, 
The  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  Spirit  is  mute. 


Shellet. 


She  dwelt  in  proud  Venetian  halls, 
'Midst  forms  that  breathed  from  the  pictured 

walls ; 
But  a  glow  of  beauty  like  her  own, 
There  had  no  dream  of  the  painter  thrown. 
Lit  from  within  was  her  noble  brow, 
As  an  urn,  whence  rajs  from  a  lamp  may 

flow ; 
Her  young,  clear  cheek,  had  a  changeful 

hue. 
As  if  ye  mii,ht  see  how  the  soul  wrought 

through  ; 
And  every  flash  of  her  fervent  eye, 
Seem'd  the  bright  wakening  of  Poesy. 

Even  thus  it  was! — from  her  childhood's 
years, — 
A  being  of  sudden  smiles  and  tears, — 
Passionate  visions,  quick  liglit  and  shade, — 
Such  was  that  high-born  Italian  maid  ! 
And  the  spirit  of  song  in  her  bosom-cell, 
Dwelt,  as  the  odours  in  violets  dwell, — 
Or  as  the  sounds  in  the  Eolian  strings, — 
Or  in  aspen-leaves  the  quiverings ; 
There,  ever  there,  with  the  life  enshrined, 
/p»d  waiting  the  call  of  the  faintest  wind. 

:Si, 


Ofl,  on  the  w-ave  of  the  Adrian  sea. 
In  the  city's  hour  of  moonlight  glee, — 
Ofl;  would  that  gift  of  the  southern  sky, 
O'erflow  from  her  lips  in  melody ; — 
Ofl  amid  festal  halls  it  came. 
Like  the  springing  forth  of  a  sudden  flame, — 
Till  the  dance  was  hush'd,  and  the  silvery 

tone 
Of  her  Inspiration  was  heard  alone. 
And  Fame  went  with  her,  the  bright,  the 

crown'd. 
And  Music  floated  her  steps  around  ; 
And  every  lay  of  her  soul  was  borne 
Through  the  sunny  land,  as  on  wings  of 

morn. 

And  was  the  daughter  of  Venice  blest, 
With  a  power  so  deep  in  her  youthful  breast .' 
Could  She  be  happy,  o'er  whose  dark  eye 
So  many  changes  and  dreams  went  by  .' 
And   in   whose   cheek    the   swift   crimson 

wrought. 
As  if  but  born  from  the  rush  of  thought .' 
— Yes  !  in  the  brightness  of  joy  awhile 
She  moved,  as  a  bark  in  the  sunbeam's 
smile ; 


*  Bearer  of  the  standard. 
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For  her  spirit,  as  over  her  lyre's  full  chord, 

All,  all  on  a  happy  love  was  pour'd  ! 

How  loves  the  heart,  whence  the  stream  of 

song 
Flows  like  the  life-blood,  quick,  bright,  and 

strong  ? 
How  loves  a  heart,  which  hath  never  proved 
One  breath  of  the  world  ? — Even   so   she 

loved ! 
Blest,  though  the  Lord  of  her  soul  afar, 
Was  charging  the  foremost  in  Moslem  war. 
Bearing  the  flag  of  St.  Marks  on  high, 
As  a  ruling  star  in  the  Grecian  sky. 
Proud  music  breathed  in  her  song,  when 

Fame 
Gave  a  tone  more  thrilling  to  his  name  ; 
And  her  trust  in  his  love  was  a  woman's 

faith- 
Perfect,  and  fearing  no  change  but  death. 

But  the  fields  are  won  from  the  Ottoman 
host. 
In  the  land  that  quell'd  the  Persian's  boast, 
And  a  thousand  hearts  in  Venice  burn. 
For  the  day  of  triumph  and  return  ! 
— The  day  is  come  !  the  flashing  deep 
Foams  where  the  galleys  of  Victory  sweep  ; 
And  the  sceptred  City  of  the  wave, 
With  her  festal  splendour  greets  the  brave  ; 
Cymbal  and  clarion,  and  voice,  around, 
Make  the  air  one  stream  of  exulting  sound. 
While  the  beautiful,  witli  their  sunny  smiles, 
Look  from  each  hall  of  the  hundred  isles. 

But  happiest  and  brightest  that  day  of  all, 
Robed  for  her  warrior's  festival,  y 
Jlloving  a  Queen  'midst  the  radiant  throng, 
Was  She,th'  inspired  one,  the  Maid  of  Song ! 
The  lute  he  loved  on  her  arm  she  bore. 
As  she  rush'd  in   her  joy  to  the  crowded 

shore ; 
With  a  hue  on  her  cheek  like  the  damask 

glow 
By  the  sunset  given  unto  mountain  snow. 
And  her  eye  all  fill'd  with  the  spirit's  play. 
Like  the  flash  of  a  gem  to  the  changeful  day. 
And  her  long  hair  waving  in  ringlets  bright — 
So  came  that  being  of  Hope  and  Light ! 
— One  moment,  Erminia !  one  moment  more, 


And  life,  all  the  beauty  of  life,  is  o'er ! 
The  bark  of  her  lover  hath  touched  the 

strand, 
Whom  leads  he  forth  with  a  gentle  hand  ? 
— A  young  fair  form,  whose  nymph-like 

grace 
Accorded  well  with  the  Grecian  face. 
And  the  eye.  in  its  clear  sofl^  darkness  meek, 
And  the  lashes  that  droop'd  o'er  a  pale  rose 

cheek  ; 
And  he  look'd  on  that  beauty  with  tender 

pride — 
The  warrior  had  brought  back  an  Eastern 

bride  ! 

But  how  stood  She,  the  Forsaken,  there, 
Struck  by  the  lightning  of  swift  despair  ? 
Still,  as  amazed  with  grief,  she  stood, 
And  her  cheek  to  her  heart  sent  back  the 

blood, 
And  there  came  from  her  quivering  lip  no 

word — 
Only  the  fall  of  her  lute  was  heard. 
As  it  dropt  from  her  hand  at  her  rival's  feet, 
Into    fragments,   whose   dying   thrill    was 

sweet ! 

What  more  remaineth .''  her  day  was  done ; 
Her  fate  and  the  Broken  Lute's  were  one  ! 
The  light,  the  vision,  the  gift  of  power, 
Pass'd  from  her  soul  in  that  mortal  hour. 
Like   the  rich  sound    from    the  shatter'd 

string. 
Whence  the  gush  of  sweetness  no  more 

might  spring ! 
As  an  eagle  struck  in  his  upward  flight, 
So  was  her  hope  from  its  radiant  height, 
And  her  song  went  with  it  for  evermore, 
A  gladness  taken  from  sea  and  shore  ! 
She  had  moved  to  the  echoing  sound  of 

fame — 
Silently,  silently,  died  her  name  I 
Silently  melted  her  life  away, 
As  ye  have  seen  a  young  flower  decay, 
Or  a  lamp  that  hath  swiftly  burn'd,  expire. 
Or  a  bright  stream  shrink  from  the  summer's 

fire, 
Leaving  the  channel  all  dry  and  mute — 
Woe  for  the  Broken  Heart  and  Lute  ! 


DREAMS. 


Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  early  youth, 

And  it  never  comes  again  ; 
'Tis  a  vision  of  hght,  of  life,  and  truth. 

That  flits  across  the  brain  : 
And  love  is  tlie  theme  of  that  early  dream. 

So  wild,  so  warm,  so  new, 
That  in  all  our  after  years  I  deem, 

That  early  dream  we  rue. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  maturer  years. 

More  turbulent  by  far ; 
'Tis  a  vision  of  blood,  and  of  woman's  tears. 

For  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  war  : 
And  we  toil  in  the  field  of  danger  and  death, 

And  shout  in  the  battle  array, 
Till  we  find  that  fume  is  a  bodjless  breath. 

That  vanisheth  away. 


Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  hoary  age, 

'Tis  a  vision  of  gold  in  store — 
Of  sums  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 

To  be  counted  o'er  and  o'er  : 
And  we  fondlv  trust  in  our  glittering  dust, 

As  a  refuge  from  grief  and  pain. 
Till  our  limbs  are  laid  on  that  last  dark  bed, 

Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  vain. 

And  is  it  thus,  from  man's  birth  to  his  grave, 

In  the  path  which  all  are  treading .'' 
Is  there  naught  in  that  long  career  to  save 

From  remorse  and  self-upbraiding  .'' 
Oh,  yes  !  there's  a  dream  so  pure,  so  bright, 

Tliat  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given. 
Hath  bathed  in  a  sea  of  living  light — 

And  tho  theme  of  that  drciun  is  Heaven. 
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AFRICA. 


THE  country  of  Walo  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Senegal.  The 
French  have  lately  been  founding 
establishments  th»re  for  free  colonial 
labour  ;  the  result  of  which  may  have 
a  great  influence  over  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  Africa.  Walo  is  go- 
verned by  a  king,  who  bears  the  title 
of  Brak.  This  word  has  no  meaning 
in  itself.  According  to  the  negroes, 
it  was  the  name  of  the  first  of  their 
kings,  and  his  successors  have  consi- 
dered themselves  honoured  by  adopt- 
ing it  ;  just  as  the  Roman  emperors 
took  the  name  of  Cyesar  or  Augustus. 
The  order  of  succession  to  the  throne 
is  established  in  a  very  singuhir  man- 
ner, with  a  view  of  averting  the  evils 
that  spring  from  minorities  and  regen- 
cies. On  the  death  of  a  Brak,  his 
brothers  succeed  him  in  the  order  of 
their  birth.  When  this  fust  series  is 
exhausted,  recourse  is  had  to  the  el- 
dest son  of  the  first,  and  so  on.  It 
is  required  of  the  legitimate  heir  that 
hr  should  be  neither  blind  nor  in- 
firm ;  that  he  should  be  able  to  ride, 
to  shoot,  &c.  If  he  do  not  possess 
these  qualifications,  his  right  devolves 
to  another.  The  ceremonies  of  coro- 
nation are  allegorical.  The  new  king 
must  pass  through  all  the  conditions 
of  society,  not  excepting  even  that  of 
the  fisherman,  which  is  nevertheless 
a  despised  cast.  The  Brak  goes  in- 
to the  water,  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal fishermen,  in  the  middle  of  the 
appointed  river;  and  when  he  comes 
out,  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  fish, 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  has 
caught  himself,  but  which,  in  fact, 
has  been  secretly  conveyed  to  him. 
It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  find,  at  the 
court  of  the  Brak,  and  in  the  places 
subjected  to  his  authority,  the  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies  which  prevailed 
jn  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  people  be- 
lieve that  the  royal  family  possess  the 
gift  of  curing  diseases  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.     In  his  travels,  the 


Brak  and  his  retinue  are  maintained 
and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  villagr;^ 
through  wiiich  they  pass  ;  while  the 
G  riot,  or  musicians  and  buflbons,  sing 
the  praises  of  the  monarch  to  the  un- 
happy peasantry,  who  are  thus  de- 
spoiled of  their  sheep,  milk,  and 
poultry.  The  Boukanek  is  a  confi- 
dential servant,  the  major-domo  and 
prime-minister.  This  important  post 
is  reserved  for  a  family,  who  call 
themselves  the  Brak's  slaves,  but 
who,  in  fact,  govern  him.  Dignities 
rarely  go  out  of  the  families  possess- 
ing them  ;  and  every  one  takes  the 
name  of  the  province  over  which  he 
hereditarily  reigns.  They  farm  out 
the  villages  and  domains  to  vassals, 
who  pay  them  annual  ground-rents  : 
these  vassals  sub-let  divisions  of  dis- 
tricts ;  and  the  fiscal  and  feudal  chain 
thus  descends  even  to  the  lowest  in- 
habitant. The  seigniors,  proprietors 
of  the  villages,  have  adopted  the  same 
order  of  succession  as  that  to  the 
crown  ;  but  a  few  societies  of  the 
people  have  shaken  ofi'  this  system, 
and  have  formed  a  kind  of  communi- 
ties, which  have  their  civil  officers, 
charged  with  the  measurement  of  the 
lands,  the  collection  of  taxes,  the 
management  of  the  police,  and  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The 
chief  of  this  municipal  magistracy  is 
sometimes  a  Marabout,  who  assumes 
the  title  of  Serin,  or  priest,  and  who 
obliges  the  people  to  pny  tithes, 
which  tithes  are  divided  between  the 
priest  and  a  military  chief  appointed 
by  the  Brak.  To  the  possession  of 
the  soil  is  attached  the  right  of  admi- 
nistering justice  ;  and  the  maxim, 
"  no  land  without  a  lord,"  is  the  ba- 
sis of  the  common  law  in  the  country 
of  Walo.  One  fact  ought  to  excite 
profound  reflections  on  the  compara- 
tively deplorable  ignorauce  of  the 
European  population  ;  namely,  that 
in  most  of  the  villages  of  Walo,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  negroes  can 
read  and  write  Arabic,  which  is  to 
them   a  dead  and  learned  language. 
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Tlie  inhabitants  of  Walo  are  ex- 
tremely polite.  They  are  gay,  ar- 
gumentative, and  fond  of  narratives 
of  travels,  combats,  and  the  traditions 
of  their  country.  In  their  assemblies 
by  moon-light  they  amuse  themselves 
with  games  of  skill.  Hospitality  is  a 
virtue  by  which  they  are  particularly 
distinguished.     Their   superstition  is 


equal  to  that  of  Europe  in  the  ninth 
century.  Such  is  the  account  given 
of  these  remarkable  people  by  Baroa 
Roger,  ex-governor  of  the  French 
colony  of  Senegal,  who  intends  to 
publish  an  extensive  philosophical 
and  political  treatise  on  Senegambia^ 
to  which  he  will  add  a  very  curious 
collection  of  nejiro  tales  and  fables. 


A  THEATRE  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE  AT  ROME. 


'OME  was  an  ocean  of  flame. 
Height  and  depth  were  covrred 
with  red  surges,  that  rolled  before  the 
blast  like  an  endless  tide.  The  bil- 
lows burst  up  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
which  they  turned  into  instant  vol- 
canoes, exploding  volumes  of  smoke 
and  fire;  then  plunged  into  the  depths 
in  a  hundred  glowing  cataracts,  then 
climbed  and  consumed  again.  The 
distant  sound  of  the  city  in  her  con- 
vulsion went  to  the  soul.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  steady  roar  of  the 
advancing  flame,  the  crash  of  falling 
houses,  and  the  liideous  outcry  of  the 
myriads  flying  through  the  streets,  or 
surrounded  and  perishing  in  the  con- 
flagration. *  *  All  was  clamour, 
violent  struggle,  and  helpless  death. 
Men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank 
were  on  foot,  trampled  by  the  rabble 
that  had  then  lost  all  respect  of  con- 
ditions. One  dense  mass  of  miser- 
able life,  irresistible  from  its  weight, 
crushed  by  the  narrow  streets,  and 
scorched  by  the  flames  over  their 
heads,  rolled  through  the  gates  like 
an  endless  stream  of  black  lava. 
***** 

The  fire  had  originally  broken  out 
upon  the  Palatine,  and  hot  smokes 
that  wrapped  and  half  blinded  us, 
hniig  thick  as  night  upon  the  wrecks 
of  paviliions  and  palaces  ;  but  the 
dexlerity  and  knowledge  of  my  inex- 
plicable guide  carried  us  on.  It  was 
in  Vdin  that  I  insisted  upon  knowing 
the  purpose  of  this  terrible  traverse. 
He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart  in 
reassurance  of  his  fidelity,  and  still 
spurred  on.  We  now  passed  under 
the  shade  of  an   immense  range   of 


lofty  buildings,  whose  gloomy  and  so- 
lid strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  chance  and  time.  A  sudden  yell 
appalled  me.  A  ring  of  fire  swept 
round  its  summit  ;  burning  cordage, 
sheets  of  canvass, and  a  shower  of  all 
things  combustible,  flew  into  the  air 
above  our  heads.  An  uproar  follow- 
ed, unlike  all  that  1  had  ever  heard, 
a  hideous  mixture  of  howls,  shrieks, 
and  groans.  The  flames  rolled  own 
the  narrow  street  before  us,  and  made 
the  passage  ne.'it  to  impossible.  While 
we  hesitated,  a  huge  fragment  of  the 
buildings  heaved,  as  if  in  an  earth- 
quake, and  fortunately  for  us  fell  in- 
wards. The  whole  scene  of  terror 
was  then  o|,ien.  The  great  amphi- 
theatre of  Statilins  Taurus  had  caucht 
fire  ;  the  stage,  with  its  iriflammable 
furnitsue,  was  intensely  blazing  be- 
low. Tile  flames  were  wheeling  up, 
circle  above  circle,  through  the  seven- 
ty thousand  seats  that  rose  fiom  the 
ground  to  the  roof.  I  stood  in  un- 
speakable awe  and  wonder  on  the 
side  of  this  colossal  cavern,  this 
mighty  temple  of  tlie  city  of  fire.  At 
length  a  descending  blast  cleared 
away  the  smoke  that  covered  the 
arena.  The  cause  of  those  horrid 
cries  was  now  visi!)le.  The  wild 
beasts  kept  for  the  games. had  broke 
from  their  dens.  IVJaddened  by  af- 
fright and  pain,  lions,  tigers,  panthers, 
wolves,  whole  herds  of  the  monsters 
of  India  and  Africa,  were  enclosed 
in  an  impassable  barrier  of  fire. 
They  bounded,  they  fought,  they 
screamed,  they  tore  ;  they  ran  howl- 
ing round  and  round  the  circle  ;  they 
made      desperate      le;'.ps      upwards 
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through  the  blaze  ;  they  were  flung 
back,  and  fell  only  to  fasten  their 
fangs  in  each  other,  and,  with  their 
parching  jaws  bathed  in  blood,  die 
raging.  I  looked  anxiously  to  see 
whether  any  human  being  was  in- 
volved in  this  fearful  catastrophe. 
To  my  great  relief,  I  could  see  none. 
The  keepers  and  attendants  had  ob- 
viously escaped.  As  I  expressed  my 
gladness,  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  cry 
from  my  guide,  the  first  sound  that  I 
had  heard  him  utter.  He  pointed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  amphitheatre. 
There  indeed  sat  an  object  of  melan- 
choly interest  :  a  man  who  had  either 


been  unable  to  escape,  or  had  deter- 
mined to  die.  Escape  was  now  im- 
possible.— He  sat  in  desperate  calm- 
ness on  his  funeral  pile.  He  was  a 
gigantic  Ethiopian  slave,  entirely 
naked.  He  had  chosen  his  place, 
as  if  in  mockery,  on  the  imperial 
throne  ;  the  fire  was  above  him  and 
around  him  ;  and  under  this  tre- 
mendous canopy  he  gazed,  without 
the  movement  of  a  muscle,  on  the 
combat  of  the  wild  beasts  below  ; 
a  solitary  sovereign,  with  the  whole 
tremendous  game  played  for  himself, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  power  of 
man. 


ACCOUNT  OF  CAPTAIN  DURVILLE'S  EXPEDITION. 


A  T  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Academy 
-^-*-  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  M.  Freyci- 
net  read  a  letter  from  Al.  M.  Quoy 
and  Gaimart,  dated  Tonga  Tabou, 
Ma}',  1827.  About  a  week  ago  a 
letter  was  published,  from  M.  M. 
Qiioy  and  Gaimart,  written  from  New 
Zealand.  We  did  not  certainly  en- 
tertain the  least  expectation  of  so 
soon  receiving  fresh  accounts  of  this 
expedition. 

Unfortunately,  those  communicat- 
ed by  M.  Freyciuet  to  the  Academy 
■are  very  afflicting. 

In  their  last  letter,  dated  Feb. 
1827,  M.  M.  Quoy  and  Gaimart,  an- 
nounced that  the  expedition  had 
reached  New  Zealand,  where  they 
anticipated  a  rich  harvest  of  scientific 
knowledge  ;  but  M.  Durville,  having 
found  it  necessary  to  repair  to  Tonga 
Tabou  to  complete  his  observations, 
a  whole  mouth  was  occupied  in  the 
passage  from  New  Zealand  to  tiiat 
station,  a  voyage  which  is  generally 
performed  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

"  ^Ve  a'rrived,''  says  this  letter, 
"  at  Tonga  Tabou,  on  the  20th  of 
May.  We  unfortunately  ran  aground, 
but  the  weather  being  fine  we  were 
soon  enabled  to  get  afloat  again.  Not 
long  after,  however,  the  weather  be- 
came bad,  the  wind  contrary,  and  we 
were  driven  at  the  distance  only  of  a 
U',\\  J'dtlijras  from  the  breakers,  which 


at  low  water  were  perfectly  dry.  On 
our  starboard  side,  we  had  only  just 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  prevent 
our  touching  ;  on  our  larboard  thirty- 
five  fathoms,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  fathoms  no  bottom.  All 
our  anchors  were  successively  let  go. 
Those  which  had  chain  cables  held 
firm  ;  but  from  tin)e  to  time  we  had 
our  cables  break,  and  momentarily 
expected,  what  we  now  looked  on  as 
inevitable,  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Astrolabe. 

"  For  twenty-four  hours  one  of  the 
smallest  cables  only  held  us  in  this 
position.  You  may  imagine  with 
what  anxiety  all  our  attention  was 
directed  towards  this  frail  hope.  In 
the  evening  the  boats  were  ranged 
along  side  the  vessel  in  readiness  to 
receive  us.  It  will  snflrce,  however, 
to  inform  you,  that  for  three  days  the 
vessel  continued  in  this  frightful  situ- 
ation, without  our  having  any  pros- 
pect of  relief,  but  from  the  rising  of 
a  strong  wind. 

"  We  were,  however,  visited  by 
canoes  filled  with  natives.  Every 
morning  thirty  or  forty  of  them  came 
and  ranged  themselves  along  the  reef, 
to  await  the  instant  in  which  they 
might  profit  by  the  wreck  of  our  ves- 
sel. These  men  seemed  like  so  ma- 
ny vultures,  to  be  eagerly  awaiting 
the   deslrucliuu  of  their  prey,  in  or- 
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der  to  divide  the  spoils.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  who  were  on  board  did 
not  appear  to  possess  sufficient  pow- 
er to  restrain  them  ;  or  rather,  per- 
haps, they  themselves  were  equally 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  circumstance. 

"  Mr.  Durville  at  length  deter- 
mined on  securing  their  confidence 
and  assistance,  by  promising  them  a 
share  in  the  wreck.  He,  no  doubt, 
acted  prudently  in  so  doing,  since,  as 
it  happened,  it  was  to  these  chiefs 
we  were  compelled  to  be  indebted 
for  lodging  and  support.  And  from 
that  moment  they  exerted  all  their 
influence  to  disperse  the  multitude. 

"  On  the  second  day  the  wind  be- 
came more  favourable,  and  our  stern 
only  holding  by  one  anchor  and  a 
cable  which  we  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  part,  the  commander  deter- 
mined on  making  use  of  his  last  and 
most  desperate  resource,  which  was 
to  set  sail. 

"  You  may  easily  conceive  the 
anxiety  of  this  moment ;  our  cable 
was  slipped,  and  the  sails  set.  The 
result  was,  that  we  were  thrown  a 
few  fathoms  further  on  the  breakers, 
but  fortunately,  the  current  counter- 
balancing the  wind,  which  was  at 
that  time  light,  carried  us  back 
again  to  our  former  position,  when 
we  again  availed  ourselves  of  the 
moorings  which  had  been  left  attach- 
ed to  the  buoys.  Without  anchors, 
without  any  resources,  who  could 
have  anticipated  a  favourable  result, 
and  not  looked  on  a  total  wreck  as 
certain  ?  It  was  llien  that  the  com- 
mander assembled  all  the  Chiefs,  ad- 
dressed them  through  the  means  of 
Singleton,  the  Englishman,  (the  same 
of  whom  ]Mariuer  speaks.)  All 
swore,  that  having  taken  us  under 
their  protection,  they  would  perish 
sooner  than  sufl'er  the  slightest  evil 
to  happen  to  us.     Paon,  and  the  most 


influential  chiefs,  harangued  the  mul- 
titude with  that  savage  eloquence, 
which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  an 
observer,  and  dispersed  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  us.  We  again  at- 
tempted to  set  sail,  under  almost  as 
many  disadvantages  as  at  first,  but 
happily  with  greater  success. 

"  The  Astrolabe  was  saved.  From 
that  moment  the  greatest  abundance 
reigned  on  board.  And  as  we  al- 
ways maintained  the  respect  of  the 
Natives,  this  abundance  continued 
during  our  stay  amongst  them. 

"  Our  vessel  is  in  safety,  but  what 
is  to  become  of  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  having  lost  four  anchors  out 
of  seven  ?  We  are  ignorant  of  what 
course  M.  Durville  will  pursue,  de- 
prived of  those  resources  which  are 
so  indispensable  to  us,  in  those  seas 
to  which  our  course  is  directed. 

"  We  still  talk  of  visiting  the  isl- 
ands of  Fidge  ;  and  seeing  what  may 
be  done  at  New  Guinea,  with  our 
small  number  of  anchors.  We  have 
only  two  left,  the  third  having  only 
one  arm  or  fluke. 

"  The  English  Missionaries  estab- 
lished at  Tonga  rendered  us  all  the 
services  possible  for  men  newly  es- 
tablished, and  possessing  but  very 
little  influence. 

"  If  the  Academy  has  received  our 
communication  from  Port  Jackson, 
assure  them  that  we  have  since  col- 
lected much  more  numerous  and  va- 
luable materials.  Our  greatest  anx- 
iety is  that  they  should  reach  them 
in  safety,  should  any  accident  of  the 
nature  of  that  we  have  just  escaped, 
destroy  our  vessel,  which  to  this  mo- 
ment has  encountered  only  violent 
gales,  calms,  or  contrary  winds. 

"  We  write  in  great  haste,  and 
pass  over  many  things  to  which  we 
have  not  time  to  advert." 


MR.  BROUGHAM. 


MR.    BROUGHAM    is    one   of    the  bar.     He  has   shown    that  legal 
the    few    who    have    attained    studies  do    not   necessarily  contract 
equal  eminence  id  the  senate  and  at    the  understanding,  and  that  a  sound 
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practical  lawyer  may  be  a  man  of 
extensive  information  and  philosophic 
views.  There  are  many,  no  doubt, 
M  ho  will  say  of  him  what  Queen 
Elizabeth  said  of  Bacon,  "  he  hath 
many  excellent  tlowers  of  wit,  but  is 
i)o  great  lawyer ;"  this  opinion, 
founded  on  principles  familiar  to 
narrow  minds,  was  natural  enough  in 
an  old  woman  and  a  queen.  If  a 
sterile  and  contracted  mind  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  lawyer,  then  God 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  claim  the 
lionour  of  being  one.  Dut  mind  is 
universal,  and  Brougham  has  mind  ; 
he  has  also  what  renders  his  acquire- 
ments indubitable,  industry — perse- 
vering industry.  His  thirst  for  dis- 
tinction makes  him  disregard  labour, 
and  the  variety  of  his  pursuits  ren- 
ders his  exertions  less  irksome. 
From  his  earliest  career  he  appears 
to  have  sought  political  distinction. 
At  college  he  was  plodding  and  de- 
termined ;  sometimes  satirical,  and 
always  eccentric,  from  a  contempt 
perhaps  of  those  about  him  ;  after- 
wards he  broke  out  with  a  bright 
promise,  derived  chiefly  from  his 
boldness.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review 
his  papers  were  known  by  their 
rough  vigour ;  by  the  unmusical  la- 
bour of  his  periods,  and  his  constant 
effort  to  dip  his  ploughsliare  below 
the  surface  and  turn  a  deep  furrow. 
His  pen  and  his  tongue  are  ready  for 
every  subject  by  which  fame  is  to  be 
earned.  His  "  Colonial  Policy"' 
was  written  before  he  had  reached 
his  twenty-fourth  year;  and,  as  a 
natural  philosopher,  he  has  helped  to 
eke  out  the  volumes  of  Nicholson's 
Journal,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society.  For  topics  suited  to 
oratorical  display  he  has  ransacked 
"  all  nature  and  all  art  " 

The  versatility  of  Mr,  Broujjjiam's 
talents  may  perhaiis  have  retarded 
liis  political  as  well  as  professional 
success.  A  man  who  thinks  of  ma- 
ny things  soon  loses  all  enthusiasm, 
except  that  which  is  comminLded 
villi  his  self-admirarion,  and  the  ties 
of  party  are  too  slender  to  bind  the 
self- willed  ambition  of  such  a  cold 
and  egotistical   associate.     A  philo- 


sopher is  a  bad  party  man,  and  if  he 
ever  be  at  the  head  of  a  party,  it 
must  be  a  very  small  one.  But  he 
consulted  his  genius  in  diversifying 
his  pursuits ;  not  naturally  a  brilliant 
man,  but  a  great  thinker,  his  powers 
would  have  been  lost  in  a  narrow 
field.  If  he  had  not  humanized  him- 
self in  some  measure  by  general  cul- 
tivation, his  harsh  and  intractable 
spirit  would  have  been  quite  intole- 
rable. Rapid  success  never  was  his 
lot ;  he  was  formed  "  to  toil  hard  up 
hill."  Albeit  not  of  the  finest  clay, 
he  is  what  his  favourite  author,  Lord 
Bacon,  calls  "  a  hot  genius,  who 
must  grow  old  e'er  he  be  fit  for  ac- 
tion." He  is  not,  in  fact,  a  suffi- 
ciently practical  man,  and  time  alone 
can  correct  his  intemperate  disregard 
of  the  men  he  deals  with.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  one  so  rough  and  austere 
as  Mr.  Brougham,  one  who  prides 
himself  so  much  on  intellectual  emi- 
nence, can  have  no  sincere  love  for 
the  aristocracy,  and  although  he  may 
sometimes  hang  on  the  arm  of  Earl 
Grey,  he  cannot  pretend  to  venerate 
the  noble  earl's  order.  The  right  of 
"  a  cat  to  look  at  a  king,"  which  he 
once  vindicated  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  must  be  often  uppermost  in 
his  miud.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  talents,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  men's,  was  determined  by 
circumstances.  He  was  only  a  trou- 
blesome speaker  in  the  House,  and 
had  only  the  advantage  of  being 
more  conspicuous  when  he  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  chosen  the  Queen's 
professional  adviser.  l(  it  were  not 
for  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  s:ill 
might  "  blundering  Brousham  spoil 
the  sale"  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
He  wanted  an  opportunity  of  display, 
while  her  Majesty  wanted  a  counsel 
disposed  to  make  a  dis[)lay,  and 
whom  nothing  could  abash.  This 
was  an  affair  exactly  to  his  taste,  in- 
volving a  variety  of  considerations, 
and  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  some 
digiiity  to  all  engaged  in  it.  Mr. 
Brougham  has  been  in  general  w/cy 
successful  in  watching  the  march  of 
the  public  ininJ,  and  in  taking  his 
station  in   the   line    of  its   advance. 
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Thus,  by  his  speech  on  Education  in 
1820,  he  got  the  start  of  the  Minis- 
try in  commencing  the  work  of  peace, 
and  exhibited  himself  to  the  public  in 
the  light  of  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the 
missionary  Smith,  he  advocated  the 
saints  because  the  public  sympathy 
was  with  them,  although  all  the 
world  knows  that  he  is  no  saint. 
Here  we  see  a  strong  proof  of  the 
tendency  which  active  intellect  has 
towards  humanity ;  we  see  one  who 
evidently  has  not  from  nature  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  in  his 
efforts  to  signalize  his  talents  con- 
tinually deviating  into  philanthropy. 
He  does  not  care  to  enforce  econo- 
my, nor  to  meddle  with  any  question, 
■which,  however  important,  is  without 
eclat  ;  but  universal  instruction  and 
universal  freedom  are  open  fields  to 
an  orator,  although  the  discussion  of 
them  leads  to  no  practical  result. 

In  like  manner  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  Ijentham's  work  on  Evidence, 
of  that  of  Humphrey  on  Convey- 
ances, as  well  as  Mr.  Peel's  Amend- 
ments of  the  Criminal  Code,  clearly 
showed  that  the  time  was  come 
when  the  public  might  be  brought  to 
think  of  reforming  the  law.  Mr. 
Brougham  perceived  this,  and  was 
determined  not  to  be  anticipated  in 
the  honour  of  pioneering  the  way. 
On  the  first  or  second  night  of  the 
session  he  gave  notice  of  his  motion 
to  that  effect.  His  speech  on  the 
Reform  of  the  Law  was  not,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged,  directed  to 
any  specific  result ;  but  it  was  a 
grand  display,  and,  considered  as 
coming  from  a  practising  barrister, 
shows  wonderful  activity  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind  :  if  viewed  criti- 
cally, however,  and  with  reference 
to  its  subject,  its  chief  merit  will  be 
found  to  be  that  it  was  made  oppor- 
tunely. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  activity  and  versatile  tal- 
ents of  the  man  who  can  make  an 
oration  in  praise  of  Greek  at  Glas- 
gow, and  in  praise  of  trade  at  Liver- 
pool ;  who  in  the  House  can  enter 
into  all  the  details  of  the  Slave  Co- 
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lonies,  and  into  all  the  defects  of  the 
Law ;  who  can,  at  the  same  time, 
take  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  great  public  school,  and  de- 
vote eight  hours  a-day  to  the  duties 
of  his  ])rofession. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Brougham's  elo- 
quence may  be  readily  conjectured 
from  his  laborious  life.  The  stream 
of  his  thoughts  is  fed  by  copious 
springs;  his  mind  is  stored  with 
general  principles  and  illustrations  ; 
but  he  wants  the  fervour,  the  ful- 
ness, and  the  maturity  of  sentiment 
that  belong  to  a  concentrated  atten- 
tion. He  is  not  fiery  and  impetuous, 
nor  close  and  cogent.  Labour  is 
always  visible  ;  his  sentences  are  in- 
volved and  tedious  ;  frequent  paren- 
theses, the  effect  of  distraction,  en- 
tangle himself  and  his  hearers  ;  his 
delivery  is  often  forcible,  but  never 
rapid  or  impassioned  ;  and  his  voice, 
sweet  enough  at  first,  becomes  un- 
musical when  exerted.  He  has, 
however,  rather  improved  of  late ; 
his  language  is  more  natural,  and  his 
manner  less  boisterous  than  formerly. 
The  chief  fault,  however,  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  eloquence  is,  that  he  is 
encumbered  with  a  pretension  to 
oratory  ;  it  is  that  he  views  his  sub- 
jects too  abstractedly,  and  speaks 
with  too  much  of  an  ex  cathedra  air. 
Whatever  qualifications  of  the  orator 
he  may  possess,  he  certainly  has  not 
persuasion.  He  never  thinks,  like 
Mr.  Peel,  of  wheedling  his  auditors 
into  an  opinion  that  they  are  all 
really  of  one  mind  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  better  pleased  with  opponents, 
whom  he  takes  a  perverse  pleasure  iu 
ridiculing  or  convincing. 

As  the  savage  supposes  that  when 
he  knocks  out  a  man's  brains  he  ac- 
quires all  his  intelligence,  so  Mr. 
Brougham  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
consequence  of  the  county  member 
whom  he  tears  to  pieces  becomes  his 
lawful  spoil.  He  thus  lowers  his 
senatorial  dignity  by  forensic  rude- 
ness, his  immediate  object  in  every 
debate  being  to  show  himself  formi- 
dable. A  man  thus  constituted  is 
obviously  better  qualified  to  discuss 
questions  than  to  deal  with  his  fellow 
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men.  An  amiable  carriage,  suavity 
of  manners,  and  the  personal  attach- 
ments arising  from  them,  are  great 
aids  to  public  men  ;  they  blunt  the 
edge  of  opposition,  and  open  a  way 
through  adverse  circumstances.  No 
talents  can  ensure  success  to  the  am- 
bition of  a  man  who,  from  morose- 
ress  or  the  cynical  asperity  of  his 
disposition,  is  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
witii  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion ; 
who  appears  to  have  no  object  but 
to  raise  his  own  character,  and  tram- 
ple on  that  of  others.  We  have  of- 
ten thought  that  Lord  Byron,  who, 
in  his  Don  Juan,  manifested  fre- 
quently a  propensity  to  punning,  and 
who,  in  his  English  Bards,  alludes 
to  the  true  pronunciation  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  name,  had  that  gentle- 
man in  view  when  he  wrote 
"  A  legal  Broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweep." 


The  harshness  and  callousness  of 
feeling  engendered  in  the  courts  by 
constantly  witnessing  all  that  is 
wicked  in  human  nature,  destroys  all 
the  winning  graces  of  character.  Mr. 
Brougham  would  be  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary to  a  part}',  but  he  is  one  whose 
alliance  will  never  be  sought  till  it  is 
actually  wanted.  He  must  first  seek 
to  make  himself  useful  on  little  oc- 
casions, instead  of  thrusting  himself 
forward  on  great  ones.  At  present 
the  highest  praise  that  can  be  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  Brougham  is,  that  he 
is  the  first  oratorical  gladiator  of  the 
day,  uniting  more  law,  more  general 
knowledge,  and  more  discipline  su- 
peradded to  his  clumsy  strength,  than 
any  one  else  in  the  House.  Never- 
theless, it  is  from  without  he  meets 
the  warmest  applause.  He  has  {ew 
enthusiastic  admirers  about  him. 


MEMOIRS  OF  TOM  JONES. 

[Heard  by  the  late  Mr.  Colquhoun  from  the  lips  of  Millar  the  Bookseller.] 

"C^IELDING,  having  finished  the  tressing  intimation.  "And  will  you 
-*-  manuscript  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  give  me  no  hopes  ?"  said  he,  in  a 
and  being  at  the  time  hard  pressed  tone  of  despair. — "  Very  faint  ones, 
for  money,  went  with  it  to  one  of  indeed.  Sir,"  replied  the  Bookseller, 
your  second-rate  booksellers,  with  a  "  for  I  have  scarcely  any  that  the 
view  of  selling  it  for  what  it  would  book  ivill  move.''' — "  Well,  Sir,"  an- 
fetch  at  the  moment.  He  left  it  swered  Fielding,  "  money  I  n)ust 
"wilh  this  trader  in  the  children  of  have  for  it,  and  little  as  that  may  be, 
other  men's  brains,  and  called  upon  pray  give  me  some  idea  of  what  you 
him  (he  succeeding  morning,  full  of  can  afford  to  give  for  it.'' — "  Why, 
anxiety,  both  to  know  at  how  high  a  Sir,"  returned  our  Bookseller,  again 
rate  his  labours  were  a|ipreciated,  as  shrugging  up  his  slioulders,  "  I  have 
well  as  how  far  he  might  calculate  read  some  part  of  3our  '  Jones,' and, 
upon  its  producing  him  wherewithal  injustice  to  myself,  must  even  think 
to  discharge  a  debt  of  some  twenty  again  before  I  name  a  price  for  il  ; — 
pounds,  which  he  had  promised  to  the  book  will  7iot  move;  it  is  not  to 
pay  the  next  day.  He  had  reason  the  public  taste,  nor  do  I  think  any 
to  imagine,  from  the  judgment  of  inducement  can  make  me  ofler  you 
some  literary  friends,  to  whom  he  more  than  25/.  for  it." — "  And  that 
had  shown  his  MS.,  that  it  should,  you  icill  give  for  it,"  said  Fielding, 
at  least,  produce  twice  that  sum.  anxiously  and  quickl}'. — "  Really, 
But,  alas  !  when  the  Bookseller,  with  I  mtist  think  again,  and  will  endeav- 
a  significant  shriiir,  showed  a  hesita-  our  to  make  up  mv  mind  by  to-mor- 
tion  as  to  publishing  the  work  at  all,  row." — "  Well,  Sir,"  replied  Field- 
even  the  nxMJorate  expectations  with  ing,  "  I  will  look  in  again  to-morrow 
which  our  Cervantes  had  buoyed  up  morning.  The  book  is  yours  for  the 
his  hopes  seemed  at  once  to  close  25/.  ;  but  these  must  positively  be 
upon  him  at  tiiis  unexpected  and  dis-  laid  out  for  me  when  1  call.     I  am 
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pressed  for  the  money,  and,  if  you 
decline,  must  go  elsewhere  with  my 
manuscript.'" — "  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do,"  returned  the  Bookseller  : 
and  so  the  two  parted. 

Our  author,  returning  homewards 
from  this  unpromising  visit,  met  his 
friend,  Thomson,  the  poet,  and  told 
him  how  the  negotiation  for  the 
manuscript,  he  had  formerly  shown 
iiim,  stood.  The  poet,  sensible  of 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  friend's 
production,  reproached  Fielding  with 
his  headstrong  bargain,  conjured  him, 
if  he  could  do  it  honorably,  to  can- 
cel it,  and  promised  him,  in  that 
event,  to  find  him  a  purchaser,  whose 
purse  would  do  more  credit  to  his 
judgment.  Fielding,  therefore,  post- 
ed away  to  his  appointment  the  next 
morning,  with  as  much  apprehension 
lest  the  Bookseller  should  stick  to 
his  bargain,  as  he  had  felt  the  day 
before  lest  he  should  altogether  de- 
cline it.  To  his  great  joy,  the  igno- 
rant trafficker  in  literature,  either 
from  inability  to  advance  the  money, 
or  a  want  of  common  discrimination, 
returned  the  MS.  very  safely  into 
Fielding's  hands.  Our  autiior  set 
off,  with  a  gay  heart,  to  his  friend 
Thomson,  and  went,  in  company 
with  him,  to  IMr.  Andrew  Millar,  (a 
popular  bookseller  at  that  day.)  Mr. 
M.  was  in  the  habit  of  {)ubl  shing  no 
work  of  light  reading,  but  on  his 
wife's  approbation ;  tiie  work  was, 
therefore,  left  witli  him,  and  some 
days  after,  she  having  perused  it,  hid 
him  by  no  means  let  it  slip  through 
his  fmgers.  JNI.  accordingly  invited 
the  two  friends  to  meet  him  at  a  cof- 
fee-house in  the  Strand,  where,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  a  good  dinner  and 
two  bottles  of  port,  Thomson,  at 
last,  suggested,  "  It  would  be  as  well 
if  they  proceeded  to  business." 
Fielding,  still  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion, arising  from  his  recent  rebuff  in 


another  quarter,  asked  Millar  what 
he  had  concluded  upon  giving  for  his 
work.  "  I  am  a  man,"  said  Millar, 
"  of  few  words,  and  fond  of  coming  to 
the  point ;  but  really,  after  giving 
every  consideration  1  am  able  to 
your  novel,  I  do  not  think  1  can 
afford  to  give  you  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  for  it." — "  What  !" 
exclaimed  Fielding  ;  "  two  hundred 
pounds  !" — "  Indeed,  Mr.  Fielding," 
returned  Millar,  "  indeed,  I  am  sen- 
sible of  your  talents  ;  but  my  mind 
is  made  up." — "  Two  hundred 
pounds!"  continued  Fielding,  in  a 
tone  of  perfect  astonishment:  "  two 
hundred  pounds,  did  yon  say  V — 
"  Upon  my  word.  Sir,  I  mean  no 
disparagement  to  the  writer  or  his 
great  merit ;  but  my  mind  is  made 
up,  and  I  cannot  give  one  farthing 
more."  "  Allow  me  to  ask  you,"  con- 
tinued Fielding,  with  undiminished 
surprise, — "  allow  me,  Mr.  Millar,  to 
ask  you — whether — you — are — 5t' — 
rious  V — "  Never  more  so,"  replied 
Millar,  "  in  all  my  life ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  candidly  acquit  me  of  every 
intention  to  injure  your  feelings,  or 
depreciate  your  abilities,  when  I  re- 
peat that  I  positively  cannot  afford 
you  more  than  two  hundred  pounds 
for  your  novel." — "  Then,  my  good 
Sir,"  said  Fielding,  recovering  him- 
self from  tins  unexpected  stroke  of 
fortune,  "  give  me  your  hand  ;  the 
book  is  yours.  And,  waiter,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  bring  us  a  couple  of  bot- 
tles of  your  best  port." 

Before  Millar  died,  he  had  cleared 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  by  "  Tom 
Jones  ;"  out  of  which  he  had  the 
generosity  to  make  Fielding  presents 
at  different  times  of  various  sums, 
till  they  amounted  to  2000/.  And 
he  closed  his  life  by  bequeathing  a 
handsome  legacy  to  each  of  Mr. 
Fielding's  sons. 


VARIETIES. 


THE  n.VGUE.  following  fact,  which  was  sent  to  him 

AT  a  late    sitting    of    I'Academie  in    an    official     correspondiMice.     A 

des    Sciences    de    Flnstitut,  iM.  boat  of  the  Ionian  Isl(;s  having  been 

Moreau  de  Jones  commuaiculed   the  met  at  sea  by  a  Turkish  vessel,  was 
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forced  to  send  her  captain  on  board 
the  latter.  On  her  return  to  Cepha- 
lonia,  this  boat  was  put  under  quar- 
antine, and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
captain,  who  had  communicated  with 
the  Ottoman  boat,  was  already  seized 
with  the  first  symptoms  of  the  plague. 
Although  no  one  elseofi'ered  any  sign 
of  this  contagion,  the  English  physi- 
ci.in  of  the  Lazaretto,  considering  that 
all  the  crew,  to  thenntnber  of  twelve, 
having  remained  together,  might  have 
received  the  germ  of  this  frightful 
disease,  resolved  to  subject  the  whole 
to  an  active  mercurial  course,  inter- 
nal and  external.  The  event,  said 
M.  Moreau  de  Jones,  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  precaution.  All  these 
individuals  vvcre  attacked  successive- 
ly with  the  plague,  but  with  differ- 
ences extremely  remarkable.  The 
captain  and  another  sailor,  who  had 
not  experienced  any  sensible  effect 
from  the  mercury,  suffered  the  dis- 
ease in  all  its  violence,  and  died  of 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  sailors 
whoni  the  mercury  had  salivated, 
were  seized  with  svmpton)s  attended 
by  no  danger,  although  completely 
characteristic  of  the  infection.  All 
these  sailors  recovered,  and  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  it  was  to  the  mercu- 
rial treatment  they  owed  their  safety. 
Mercury  was  used  in  the  late  plague 
at  Malta,  but  it  was  only  after  the 
comniencement  of  the  disease.  A 
means  so  simple  and  easy  as  a  mer- 
curial course,  which  if  it  does  not 
prevent  the  plague,  prevents  at  least 
its  mortal  effects,  is  very  interesting, 
as  communications  with  ships  infect- 
ed with  the  contagion,  may,  at  any 
instant,  be  rendered  unavoidable,  by 
the  events  of  which  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  at  this  time  the  theatre. 


THE   LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  suscrib- 
ers  to  this  important  Institution  was 
held  on  Wednesday  at  Freemasons' 
Hall  ;  Lord  Auckland  in  the  chair. 
A  very  favourable  report  of  its  pro- 
gress was  read  by  the  Secretary;  and 
it  appeared,  in  the  course  of  some 
discussion,  that  the  building  was  near- 
ly completed,  so  as  to  promise  the  ac- 


tive commencement  of  the  system  of 
instruction,  lectures,  &c.  Sec.  in  Octo- 
ber next;  that  most  of  the  professors 
had  been  elected,  from  among  can- 
didates of  great  acknowledged  abili- 
ties ;  that  the  plan  of  a  botanical 
garden  had  been  abandoned  ;  and 
that  of  a  subscription  amounting  to 
71,205Z.  (on  Dec.  31st),  58,115/.  12s. 
had  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance 
of  above  13,000/.  in  the  treasury.  A 
voluntary  subscription  was  opened 
for  the  erection  of  an  hospital,  rather 
than  that  the  funds  of  the  University 
should  be  diminished  for  that  need- 
ful appendage.  Ii^pon  the  whole, 
the  affairs  of  the  L^niversity  appear 
to  be  as  prosperous  as  its  friends 
could  desire.       

DEATH  OF  YOUNG  PARK. 

We  lament  to  see  it  stated  that 
this  interesting  individual  has  become 
another  victim  to  African  enterprise. 
A  letter  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Hay,  announces  that 
he  died  in  the  Akimboo  country,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Accoa, 
some  time  in  October.  This  melan- 
choly event,  we  are  sorry  to  learn, 
was  produced  by  a  want  of  due  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  our  country- 
man ;  for  it  is  related,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  festival  or 
1/am  aistom,  which  the  natives  were 
assembled  on  a  large  plain  to  cele- 
brate,— he  would  not  be  dissuaded 
by  the  king  from  mounting  a  fetish, 
or  sacred  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
sketching  the  scene.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  profanation  was,  that 
within  two  days  he  was  poisoned  by 
the  marabouts  or  priests. 


BITUMINOUS  VOLCANO. 

The  island  of  .lava,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  some  of  the  largest 
volcanoes  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
also  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a 
volcano  of  bitumen,  or  black  mud, 
forming  a  crater  of  about  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter.  The  tenacity  of  the 
bituminous  mass  is  so  great  that  the 
gaseous  exhalations  from  beneath 
drive  it  up  in  a  conical  form  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  crater,  when  it  explodes 
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with  a  dull  report,  scattering  a  black 
unctuous  fluid  having  the  odour  of 
naptha,  in  all  directions.  After  the 
interval  of  a  few  seconds,  the  surface 
of  this  boiling  cauldron  again  be- 
comes covered  with  a  film  or  crust, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  repeated. 

AFRICAN  COAST. 

The  powerful  currents  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  and  especially 
near  the  Canaries,  are  the  cause  of 
frequent  shipwrecks.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  passengers,  embarked  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Chili,  but  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
were  lately  miraculously  saved  from 
I'alling  into  the  hands  of  the  savage 
people  who  inhabit  that  inhospitable 
region,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
some  European  ships ;  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  those  latitudes. 


GYPSIES. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Ganges  was  a  large  encampment  of 
wretched  tents  of  mats,  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  hackeries,  panniers,  po- 
nies, eoats,  Sec.  so  like  gypsies,  that 
on  asking  what  they  were,  I  was  not 
much  surprised  to  hear  Abdullah  say 
they  were  gypsies ;  that  they  were 
numerous  in  the  upper  provinces, 
living  exactly  like  the  gypsies  in 
England  ;  that  he  had  seen  the  same 
people  both  in  Persia  and  Russia, 
and  that  in  Persia  they  spoke  Hin- 
doostanee  the  same  as  here.  In  Rus- 
sia he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining this  fact  ;  but  in  Persia,  by 
Sir  Gore  Ousley's  desire,  he  had 
spoken  with  some  of  the  wandering 
tribes,  and  found  that  they  understood 
and  could  answer  him.  I  told  him 
of  Lord  Teignmouth's  conversation 
in  Hindoostanee  with  the  old  gypsy 
on  Northwood,  and  he  said  that  in 
Persia  it  was  not  every  gvpsy  who 
spoke  it,  only  old  people.  He  said 
they  were  so  like  each  other  in  all 
the  countries  where  he  had  seen 
them,  that  they  could  not  be  mistak- 
en, though  in  Persia  they  were  of 
much  better  caste,  and  much  richer 
than  here,  or  in  England,  or  Russia. 
But  he  added,  "  1  suppose  in  Russia, 


before  Peter  the  Great,  all  people 
were  much  like  gypsies."  There 
were  many  curious  circumstances 
which  I  deduced  from  his  informa- 
tion :  first,  the  identity  of  the  gypsy 
race  in  Europe  and  India,  and  their 
connecting  link  seemed  established 
by  a  very  observant  witness,  and 
certainly  one  unprejudiced  by  sys- 
tem. Secondly,  on  further  inquiry, 
I  found  the  people  whom  he  identified 
with  our  gypsies  in  Persia,  were  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Louristan,  Cur- 
distan,  &c.  whom  he  described  with 
truth  as  being  of  "  good  caste,''  val- 
iant, and  wealthy.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows, that  these  tribes,  whose  exist- 
ence in  Persia  seems  to  be  traced 
down  from  before  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
and  whose  language  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  differ  from  the  Persians 
of  the  plains  and  cities,  resemble  in 
countenance  and  person  the  gypsies, 
and  that  their  ancient  language  has 
been  a  dialect  of  Hindoostanee.  The 
probability  is  indeed  that  Peisia,  not 
India,  has  been  the  original  centre  of 
this  nomadic  population. — Bishop 
Hebcr's  Travels  in  India, 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

"  Tii;o  New  Inventions,  by  either 
of  which,  it  is  presumed,  a  man  of 
enterprise  might  speedily  accumulate 
a  princely  fortune,'"  have  been  offer- 
ed to  us  through  a  printed  paper,  the 
contents  of  which,  (as  we  are  not 
likely  to  attain  the  desired  fortunate 
end)  we  liberally  communicate  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  first  invention 
is  "  A  Blethod  of  Instantatieous 
Communication,  over  land,  by  day 
or  night,  between  any  To2vns,  at 
whatever  Distance.''''  The  instru- 
ment, it  seems,  consists  of  two  small 
boxes,  connected  with  each  other  by 
rods  of  a  peculiar  kind,  (not  electric, 
magnetic,  or  galvanic)  and  so  con- 
structed, that  the  precise  words  of 
any  piece  of  reading  or  writing  may 
be  communicated  from  box  to  box  ; 
and  that  any  conversation  may  be 
held  on  any  subject,  and  in  any  lan- 
guage, with  the  utmost  facility  and 
correctness  !  ! 

The  second  offer  is,  "  The  Secret 
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of  constructing  a  Neto  Machine  of 
very  great  Power,  railed  the  Hydro- 
dynamic  Eingine,for  sudde7ili/  pro- 
ducing immense  Pressure,  which 
Pressure  may  either  be  continued,  or 
instantly  removed,  at  option.^'' — "  By 
it  (sa\s  the  inventor)  a  small  quan- 
tity of  liquid  is  made  to  exert  an  as- 
tonishing force,  which  is  easily  ma- 
naj^eable,  and  perfectly  free  from 
danger.  This  force  (being  intermit- 
tent if  required)  can  impart  motion 
to  every  species  of  machinef}',  at  an 
expense  the  most  trifling.  Fire  is 
not  employed, — nor  is  any  more  li- 
quid requisite  than  that  used  at  first, 
— and  yet  the  power  can  be  increas- 
ed to  equal  the  strength  of  an}'  num- 
ber of  horses.  The  sum  expected 
for  each  secret  is  five  hundred  pounds 
down,  and  five  thousand  pounds  more 
within  twelve  months  after  the  pur- 
chaser lakes  out  his  patent. 


AN  ENTERTAINING  JOURNKY. 

Dodd  the  comedian  was  very  fond 
of  a  long  story. — Being  in  con)pany 
one  night,  he  began  at  twelve  o'clock 
to  relate  a  journey  he  had  taken  to 
Bath ;  and,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  had  proceeded  no  far- 
ther than  the  Devizes! — The  com- 
pany then  rose  to  separate  ;  when 
Dodd,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  cur- 
tailed in  his  narrative,  cried,  "  Don't 
go  yet ;  stay  and  hear  it  out,  and  up- 
on my  soul  I'll  make  it  entertaining." 


ALGIERS. 

Tt  appears  by  no  means  improba- 
ble, that  existing  circumstances  may 
lead  to  the  final  liberation  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  ravages  of 
tiie  Algerines  and  other  barbarous 
nations  of  Africa.  The  combined 
squadrons  of  the  three  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  having  completed 
their  object  as  regardi.'d  (Greece,  may 
perhaps  do  that  which  Pompey  for- 
merly accomplished  with  a  much  less 
imposing  force,  and  against  much 
more  numer(»us  enemies.  There  is 
nothing  at  present  to  jjrevent  the 
founding  of  European  colonies  on 
the  coasts  of  Afiica,  and  in  Mount 
Atlas,  ia   order  to   drive   the  barba- 


rians back  into  the  deserts  of  the  in- 
terior, which  alone  they  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  inhabit.  The  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean  might  then  be 
carried  to  the  greatest  possible 
height  ;  the  ancient  Libya,  the  king- 
dom of  Massinissa,  the  territory  of 
Carthage,  &c.  would  resume  their 
fertility,  and  the  celebrated  cities  of 
former  times  would  rise  again  out  of 
their  ruins.  These  inmiense  bene- 
fits, for  which  Africa  would  one  day 
be  as  grateful  as  Europe,  would  cost 
the  European  powers  much  less  than 
a  single  campaign  of  the  wars  which 
they  make  upon  one  another  ! 


COLERIDGE    AND    THE    MALMSEY. 

Mr.  Rogers,  whose  taste  in  cooke- 
ry is  as  exquisite  as  his  taste  in  poe- 
try, and  whose  wine  is  not  better  or 
more  sparkling  than  his  conversation 
(at  least,  if  he  talks  as  well  now  as 
he  did  eight  years  ago,)  invited  Cole- 
ridge one  day  to  dinner,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  latter  seemed  particular- 
ly fond  of  some  delicious  Malmsey, 
said,  "  I'm  glad  to  see,  JMr.  Cole- 
ridge, that  you  like  that  wine,  for  it 
is  a  favourite  wine  of  my  own  ;  and 
I  should  like  to  think  with  you  even 
about  that  !"  "  Indeed,  JMr.  Ro- 
gers," replied  the  future  author  of 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Logos  ;  "  In- 
deed, I  never  tasted  better  currant 
wine  in  all  my  life  !  i"  At  this  fright- 
ful mistake,  Mr.  Rogers  looked  (as 
indeed  he  generally  docs,)  more  dead 
than  alire.  

STUDY    OF    NATURE. 

If  we  look  with  wonder  upon  the 
great  remains  of  human  works,  such 
as  the  columns  of  Palmyra,  broken 
in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  the  tem- 
ples of  Pajstum,  beautiful  in  the  de- 
cay of  twenty  centuries,  or  the  n)uti- 
lated  fragments  of  Greek  sculjiture 
ill  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  in  our 
own  Museum,  as  proofs  of  the  gen- 
ius of  artists,  and  power  and  riches 
of  nations  now  past  away  ;  with  how 
much  deeper  a  feeling  of  admiration 
must  we  consider  those  grand  monu- 
ments of  nature,  which  mark  the 
revolutions  of  the  globe  ;  continents 
broken  into  islands  ;  one  land  pro- 
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duced,  another  destroyed  ;  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  become  a  fertile 
soil  ;  whole  races  of  animals  extinct, 
and  the  bones  and  exuviae  of  one 
class  covered  with  the  remains  of 
another  ;  and  upon  these  graves  of 
past  generations — the  marble  or 
rocky  tombs,  as  it  were,  of  a  former 
animated  world — new  generations 
rising,  and  order  and  harmony  es- 
tablished, and  a  system  of  life  and 
beauty  produced,  as  it  were,  out  of 
chaos  and  death  ;  proving  the  infi- 
nite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
of  the  Great  Cause  of  all  Being! 

THE    OLIVE-TREE. 

There  are  on  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Crimea  two  varieties  of  the 
olive-tree,  which  have  become  indi- 
genous there.  The  one  is  pyramid- 
al, and  the  fruit  is  perfectly  oval  ; 
the  branches  of  the  other  are  pen- 
dent, and  its  fruit  large,  heart-shaped, 
and  abundant.  These  valuable  trees 
have  resisted  the  injuries  of  centu- 
ries, and  of  successive  nations  of  bar- 
barians. In  1812,  an  imperial  gar- 
den was  formed  at  Nikita  (Russia), 
into  which  the  cultivation  of  these 
useful  trees  was  introduced  by  means 
of  cuttings  or  slijts,  which  no  extre- 
mity of  cold  has  hitherto  affected,  al- 
though some  olive-trees  brought  fiom 
France  perished  in  the  same  garden 
in  the  winter  of  1825-6. 


TRAVELS. 

The  celebrated  traveller  Edward 
Rippel  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Abyssinia,  with  the  purpose  of 
exploring  those  part*  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  visited  by  any  Europe- 
an. The  senate  of  Frankfort,  by  an 
unanimous  resolution,  has  granted 
him  1000  florins  of  aniujal  income 
for  the  ensuing  seven  or  eight  years, 
as  well  in  acknowledgment  of  bis 
former  services,  as  to  enable  him, 
agreeably  to  his  wish,  to  continue  his 
scientific  travels  and  researches. 


NAPOLEON. 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Channing's 
admirable  Essay  on  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  man  has  reached 
a  second  edition.  We  trust  that  ma- 
ny more  editions  will  be  called  for, 
as  we  know  of  no  work  so  well  cal- 
culated to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
despot,  and  traitor  to  freedom,  whom 
too  many  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
a  hero. — London  Weekly  Rev, 


INJURIOUS    EFFECTS  OP    COAL  TAR  ON 
FRUIT-TKEES. 

This  application,  which  has  been 
occasionally  recommended  for  the 
destruction  of  caterpillars  and  other 
insects,  has  been  fuund  totally  to  de- 
stroy the  life  of  the  trees  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  The  bark  appears 
as  though  burned  by  the  caustic  pro- 
perty of  the  tar,  or  the  pores  are  so 
obstructed  that  its  ordinary  functions 
are  destroyed,  and  the  transmission 
of  the  nourishment  to  the  branches 
of  the  tree  prevented  ;  the  stenj 
ceases  to  grow,  and  the  contraction 
becomes  so  great,  that  in  n)any  in- 
stances the  wind  has  blown  the  heads 
of  the  trees  off  at  the  part  where  the 
coal  tar  has  been  most  freely  applied. 


VITRIFIED   SAND  TUBES. 

When  thunder-bolts  fall  upon  a 
sandjf  soil,  their  intense  heat  changes 
the  sand  through  which  they  pass  in- 
to a  tube  of  glass.  Several  tubes 
thus  produced,  one  of  which  was 
nineteen  feet  long,  have  just  been 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  M.  Arago.  These  cu- 
riosities were  collected  in  Germany 
by  JM.  Fielder,  a  young  German  na- 
turalist.   

MADAME   DAMOUROUX, 

Mademoiselle  Cinti  (Madame  Da- 
mouroux)  received  25,000  francs 
from  the  French,  and  10,000  francs 
from  the  Italian  opera.  The  direct- 
ors of  the  French  opera,  fearing  her 
voice  might  be  injured  by  too  much 
fatigue,  insisted  on  her  giving  uj)  the 
Italirin  opera,  and  refused  to  allow 
her  any  indemnity.  On  this,  the  fair 
warbler  took  the  huff,  and  set  oft'  to 
her  husband  at  Brussels.  She  had 
been  there  only  a  iew  days,  when  a 
deputation  from  the  managers  was 
sent  after  her.  She  now  resolved  to 
make  her  own  terms  :  and  to  induce 
her  to  Come  back,  the  opera  engaged 
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to  give  her  40,000  francs  instead  of 
25,000,  and  200  every  night  she  per- 
formed ;  and  this  without  singing  at 
the  Italian  o|)era.  She  is  decidedly 
the  best  French  singer  on  the  stage  : 
she  knows  all  the  resources  of  her 
art,  and  manages  them  so  admirably, 
that  they  seem  the  inspirations  of  na- 
ture, to  which  an  elegance  of  man- 
ner and  her  personal  charms  greatly 
contribute.  She  wished  to  get  an 
engagement  at  the  opera  for  her  hus- 
band ;  but  in  this  she  did  not  succeed. 


M.  BORY    DE   SAINT-VINCENT. 

M.  de  Saint  Vincent  has,  after  re- 
peated trials,  discovered  that  the  in- 
closing of  wine  in  bottles,  by  parch- 
ment, or  a  portion  of  common  blad- 
der, instead  of  corks,  has  the  efi'ect 
of  rendering  its  flavour,  in  a  few 
weeks,  equal  to  that  of  the  oldest 
wines  ;  from  such  covering  possessing 
the  property  of  only  allowing  the 
aqueous  exhalations  to  escape,  but 
being  wholly  impenetrable  to  the 
spirit  or  body  of  the  wine.  His  rea- 
soning on  the  subject  is  curious,  as  it 
appears  just,  but  too  extended  to 
permit  our  trespassing  so  far  on  the 
time  of  our  readers  as  to  give  it. 


A  LONG  TEXT. 

A  clergyman  was  once  going  to 
preach  upon  the  text  of  the  Samari- 
tan woman,  and  after  reading  it,  he 
said,  "  Do  not  wonder,  my  beloved, 
that  the  text  is  so  long,  for  it  is  a 
woman  that  speaks.'' 


NEW    WOllKS. 

Gomez  Arias,  a  Spanish  Romance, 
3  vols.— The  Head  Piece  and  Hel- 
met, or  Phrenology  opposed  to  Scrip- 
ture.— A  Hundred  Years  Hence. — 
Macauley's  Medical  Dictionary. — 
llae  Wilson's  Travels  in  Russia,  2 
vols. — Wanostrochl's  Livre  des  En- 
fans. — Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
Sixth  Edition. — Jones^'s  Sermons  for 
Family  Reading. — Consistency,  by 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  author  of  "  Os- 
ric,"  6cc. — Davis's  IFints  to  Hearers. 
— Levizac's  French  and  English  Dic- 
tionaiy,  by  Cros. — Fuller's  (iospel 
its  own  Witness,  a  new  ediliuii,  with 


his  Life. — Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
Townsend. — Dodd's  Connoisseur's 
Repertory,  vol.  3. — Reading  and 
Spelling,  for  the  use  of  the  Schools 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. — The 
Woodlands,  a  Treatise  on  Planting, 
by  W.  Cubbett. 

In  the  Press. 

Mr.  Lockhart  has  nearly  completed 
his  "  Life  of  Robert  Burns,"  for 
"  Constable's  Miscellany,"  which 
will  appear  on  the  12th  of  April  ; 
and  in  order  to  gratify  those  who 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  Poet's  VV^orks,  a  small 
impression,  beautifully  printed  by 
Ballantyne,  on  8vo.  will  be  ready  at 
the  same  time.  Both  editions  will 
be  embellished  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Burns,  engraved  by  Mil- 
lar after  Naysmith. 

Mr.  Rickards  has  a  work  now  in 
the  press,  which  will  be  published  in 
Parts,  under  the  general  title  of  "  In- 
dia," and  will  contain,  with  other 
matter,  a  Treatise  on  the  Castes  of 
India;  the  simplicity  and  immutabili- 
ty of  Hindoo  habits  ;  Sketch  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  Natives 
under  former  Governments  ;  the 
Revenue  Systems  of  India  under  the 
Company's  Government,  as  tending 
to  perpetrate  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  Natives  ;  the  Conipany's  trade ; 
Suggestions  for  a  Reform  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, &c. 

No.  I.  of  a  New  Magazine,  to  be 
called  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  Fashions,  Fancy  Costumes,  and 
the  Regimentals  of  the  Army,"  will 
appear  on  the  first  of  May.  The 
whole  of  the  Embellishments  will  be 
beautifully  coloured. 

The  Second  Series  of  "  The  Ro- 
mance of  History"  is  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness:— to  comprise  Tales  illus- 
trative of  the  Romantic  Annals  of 
France,  from  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  inclu- 
sive. 

"  Observations  on  Geographical 
Projections,"  with  a  description  of  a 
Georama,  by  Mr.  Delanglard,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris,  and  Inventor  and  Constructor 
of  the  Georama  there. 
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JUNE. 

» 

O  June  !  prime  season  of  the  annual  round, 

Thy  gifts  with  rich  variety  abound  ; 

Though  hot  thy  suns — they  hiscious  fruits  mature, 

Though  loud  thy  thunders — coolness  they  procure  ; 

Pleasing  thy  twilight  to  the  studious  muse. 

Thy  evening  coolness,  and  thy  morning  dews. 

"l/f^ELCO  ME  once  more  to  sweet  Theoakhas  "  spread  its  amber  leaves 
'  '     June,  the  month  which  conies    out  in  the  sunny  sheen  ;"  the  ash  has 

unfolded  its  more  cerulean  drapery ; 
the  maple,  beech,  and  sycamore  are 
clad  in  most  delicate  vestures ;  and 
even  the  d^irk  perennial  firs  are  en- 
livened by  young  shoi)ts  *and  cones 
of  lighter  green.     Our  admiration  of 

Who  like  the  soil  who  like  the  element  skies,    the  foliage  of  trees  would  rise  much 

Who  like  the  verdant  hills,  and  flowery  plains,  ,  .    ,  ,9 ,  .       .  .      , 

higher,  did  we  give  it  a  more  particular 

to  behold  how  far  the  season  has  ad-  attention.     The  leaves  of  the  horse- 

vanced.     But  with    this  we   must  be  chesnut  are  superb.    Passing  through 

sensibly  struck,    if  we  give  a  retro-  a  wood  we    broke   off  one    without 

spective   glance    to    the  days  when,  thinking  of  what  we  were  doing  ;  but 

in  our  walks,   we  hailed  with  delight  being  immediately  struck  with  itssize 

the    first   faint  announcements  of  a  and  beauty,  we  found  on  trial,  that  it  ' 

new  spring,  the  first  snatch  of  milder  measured  no  less  than  one  yard  and 

air,   the  first  peep  of  green,  the  first  three   quarters    round,   and    the  leaf 

flowers  which  dared  the  unsettled  ele-  and  footstalk  three  quarters  of  a  yard 

raents— the  snow-drop,  violets,  prim-  in  length,  presenting  a  natural  band- 


Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 
browned. 

Yet  it  is  almost  startling  to  those  who 
regret  the  speed  of  time,  and  especial- 
ly of  those 


roses,  and  then  a  thousand  beautiful 
and  short-lived  blooms.  They  are 
gone!  The  light  tints  of  young  fo- 
liage, so  pure,  so  tender,  so  spiritual, 
are  vanished.     What  the  poet  appli- 


screen  of  unrivalled  elegance  of 
shape.  It  is  now,  too,  that  many  of 
the  forest  trees  put  forth  their  blos- 
soms. The  chesnut  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  month,  is  a  glorious  ob- 


ed  to  the  end  of  summer,  is  realized  ject,  laden  with   "  ten  thousand  wax 

^°^^  •  en,  pyramidal  flowers."     Then  come 

It  is  the  season  when  the  green  delight  the  less  conspicuous,   but  yet  beauti- 

Of  leafy  luxury  hegios  to  fade,  ful  developements  of  other  giants  of 

And  leaves  are  changing  hourly  on  the  sight,  j^e  wood.       The   sycamore,    the  ma- 

A  duller    and    darker   uniformity  of  pie,  and   the'  hornbeam    are  affluent 

green  has  spread  over   the   hedges  ;  with  their  pale  yellow  florets,  quickly 

and  we  behold,   in   the   forest  trees,  followed  by  winged    seeHs  ;  the  ash 

the  farewell  traces  of  spring.      TAei/,  shows   its   bunches  of  green   kpys  ; 

indeed,    exhibit   a    beautiful  variety,  and,  lastly,   the  lime  bursts   into  one 
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June. 


prniul  glow  of  beauty,  filling  the 
w.irm  l)i-iM'7;o  wi  h  hiiiifd  sweetness, 
ancJ  the  (sir  wiili  the  hum  of  a  thi)U- 
saiid  hees, — 

Pilgrims  of  summer,  which  do  bow  the  knee 
Zealously  at  every  shrine. 

The  general  character  of  June,  in 
the  happiest  seasons,  is  fine,  clear, 
and  glowing,  without  reaciiing  the  in- 
tense heats  of  July.  Its  commence- 
ment is  the  only  period  of  the  year 
in  which  we  could  possihly  forget 
that  we  are  in  a  world  of  perpetual 
change  and  decay.  The  earth  is 
covered  wiih  flowers,  and  the  air  is 
saturated  with  tiieir  fragrance.  It  is 
true  that  many  have  vanished  from 
our  [)ath,  but  they  have  slid  away  so 
quietly,  and  their  places  have  been 
occupied  by  so  many  fragrant  and 
beautiful  successors,  that  we  have 
been  scarcely  sensible  of  their  depar- 
ture. Every  thing  is  full  of  life, 
greenness,  and  vigour.  Families  of 
young  birds  are  abroad,  and  a  busy 
life  the  parents  have  of  it  till  they 
can  peck  for  themselves.  The  swal- 
low is  careering  in  clear  skies,  and 

Ten  thousand  insects  in  the  air  abound, 
Flitting  on  glancing  wings  that  yield  a  summer 
sound. 

The  flower-garden  is  in  its  highest 
splendour.  "  It  is  the  very  carnival 
of  Nature,"  and  she  is  prodigal  of 
her  luxuries.  It  is  luxury  to  walk 
abroad,  indulging  every  sense  with 
sweetness,  loveliness  and  harmony. 
It  is  luxury  to  stand  beneath  the  for- 
est side,  when  all  is  basking  and  slill 
at  noon,  and  to  see  the  landscape 
suddenly  darken,  the  black  and  tu- 
multuous clouds  assemble  as  at  a  sig- 
nal,— to  hear  the  awful  thunder  crash 
upon  the  listening  air, — and  then  to 
mark  the  glorious  bow  rise  on  the 
lucid  rear  of  the  tempest, — the  sun 
laugh  jocundly  abroad,  and 

Every  bathed  leaf  and  blossom  fair 
Pour  out  their  soul  to  the  delicious  air. 

It  is  luxury  to  haunt  the  gardens  of 
old-fashioned  cottages  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  bees  are  flitting  forth 
with  a  rejoicing  hum  ;  or  at  eve, 
when  the  honeysuckle  and  sweet- 
briar    mingle    their   spirit    with    the 


breeze.  It  is  luxury  1o  plunge  into 
the  cool  river;  and,  if  ever  we  were 
tempted  to  turn  anglers,  it  would  be 
now.  To  steal  away  into  a  quiet 
valley,  by  a  winding  stream,  buried, 
completely  buried  in  fresh  grass  ;  the 
foam-like"  flowers  of  the  meadow 
sweet,the  crimson  loose-strife,  and  the 
large  blue  geranium  nodding  beside 
us  ;  the  dragon-fly  and  king  fisher 
glancing  to  and  fro  ;  the  trees  above 
casting  their  flickering  shadows  on  the 
stream,  and  one  of  our  ten  thousand 
volumes  of  delectable  literature  in 
our  pocket  ;  then,  indeed,  could  we 
be  a  most  patient  angler,  content 
though  we  caught  not  a  single  fin. 
What  luxurious  images  would  there 
float  through  the  mind  !  Gray  could 
form  no  idea  of  heaven  superior  to 
lying  on  a  sofa  and  reading  novels  ; 
but  ii  is  in  the  flowery  lap  of  June 
that  we  can  best  climb 

Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uncumbered  ease. 

How  delicious,  too,  are  the  evenings 
become.  The  damps  and  frosts  of 
spring  are  past.  The  earth  is  dry. 
The  night  air  is  balmy  and  refresh- 
ing. The  glow-worm  has  lit  her 
lamp.  Go  forth  when  the  business  of 
the  day  is  over,  thou  who  art  pent  in 
city  toils,  and  stroll  through  the  new- 
ly shot  corn,  along  the  grassy  and 
hay-scented  fields.  Linger  beside 
the  solitary  woodland.  The  gale  of 
evening  is  stirring  its  mighty  and  um- 
brageous branches.  The  wild  rose, 
with  its  flowers  of  most  delicate 
odor,  and  of  every  tint,  from  the  deep- 
est blush  to  the  purest  pearl  ;  the 
wreathed  and  luscious  honeysuckle, 
and  the  verdurous  snow3'-flowered 
elder,  embellish  every  wayside,  or 
light  up  the  most  shadowy  region  of 
the  wood.  Field  peas  and  beans,  in 
full  flower,  add  their  spicy  aroma. 
The  red  clover  is,  at  once,  splendid 
and  profuse  of  its  honeyed  breath. 
The  awned  heads  of  rye,  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  the  nodding  panicles  of 
oat,  shoot  forth  from  their  green  and 
glaucous  stems  in  broad,  level,  and 
waving  expanses  of  present  beauty 
and  future  promise.  The  very  wa- 
ters are  garlanded  with  flowers. 
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The  sun-sets  of  this  month  are 
commonly  glorious.  Tlie  mighty 
luminary  goes  down  pavilioned  amidst 
clouds  of  every  hue, — the  splendour 
of  burnislied  gold,  the  deepest  maza- 
rine blue,  fading  away,  in  the  higher 
heavens,  to  the  palest  azure ;  and  an 
ocean  of  purple  shadow  flung  over 
the  twilight  of  woods,  or  the  far 
stretching  and  lovely  landscape.  The 
heart  of  the  spectator  is  touched  ;  it 
is  melted  and  rapt  into  dreams  of 
past  and  present, — pure,  elevated, 
and  tinged  with  a  poetic  tenderness 
which  can  never  awake  amidst  the 
crowd  of  mortals  or  of  books. 

SONNET. 

The  summer  sun  had  set !  the  blue  mist  sailed 
Along  the  twilight  lake  :  no  sounds  arose, 
Save  such  as  hallow  nature's  sweet  repose. 

And  charm   the  ear  of  peace  !  Young  zephyr 
hailed 

In  vain  the  slumbering  echo.     In  the  grove 
The  song  ofnight's  lone  bard,sweet  Philomel, 
Broke  not  the  holy  calm  ;   the  soft  notes  fell 

Like  the  low  whispered  smiles  of  timid  love. 

I  paused  in  adoration  ;  and  such  dreams 

As  haunt  the  pensive  soul,  intensely  fraught 
With  silent  incommunicable  thought, 

And  sympathy  profound,  with  fitful  gleams 

Caught  from  the  memory  of  departed  years. 

Flashed  on  my  mind,  and  woke  luxurious  tears! 

The  state  of  nature  we  have  de- 
scribed is  just  that  whicli  might  be 
imagined  to  co-exist  with  perpetual 
summer.  There  are  sunshine,  beau- 
ty, and  abundance,  without  a  symp- 
tom of  decay.  But  this  will  not  last. 
We  soon  perceive  the  floridity  of 
nature  merging  into  a  verdant  mono- 
tony ;  we  find  a  silence  stealing  over 
the  landscape  so  lately  filled  with  the 
voice  of  every  creature's  exultation. 
Anon  the  scythe  is  heard  ringing, — 
a  sound  happy  in  its  immediate  as- 
sociations, but,  in  fact,  a  note  of  pre- 


paration for  winter — a  knell  of  the 
passing  year.  It  reiiinds  us,  in  the 
midst  of  warmth  and  fertility,  that  we 
must  prepare  for  nakedness  and  frost; 
and  that  stripping  away  of  the  earth's 
glorious  robe  which  it  begins,  will 
never  cease  till  it  leaves  us  in  the 
dreary  tempestuous  region  of  winter; 
so 

That  fair  flower  of  beauty  fades  away, 

As  doth  the  lily  fresh  before  the  sunny  ray. 

Great  enemy  to  it  and  all  the  rest 

That  in  the  garden  of  fair  nature  springs 

Is  wicked  Time,  who,  with  his  scythe  addrest. 

Does  mow  the  flowering  herbs  and  goodlythings, 

And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  down  flings. 

Where  they  do  wither,  and  are  foully  marred; 

He  flies  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 

Beats   down    both    leaves   and    buds    without 

regard, 
Nor  ever  pity  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 

Let  us  not,  however,  anticipate  too 
sensitively  the  progress  of  time  ;  let 
us  rather  enjoy  the  summer  festivities 
which  surround  us.  The  green  fruits 
of  the  orchard  are  becoming  con- 
spicuous, and  the  young  nuts  in  the 
hedges  and  copses.  Grasses  are 
now  in  flower,  and  when  the  larger 
species  are  collected,  and  disposed 
tastefully,  as  we  have  seen  them,  by 
ladies,  in  vases,  polished  horns,  and 
over  pier-glasses,  they  retain  their 
greenness  through  the  whole  year, 
and  form,  with  their  elegantly  pensile 
panicles,  bearded  spikes,  and  silken 
plumes,  exceedingly  graceful  orna- 
ments. 

Sheep-shearing,  begun  last  month, 
is  generally  completed  in  this.  The 
hay-harvest  has  commenced,  and  in 
some  places,  if  the  weather  be  favour- 
able, completed  ;  but  next  month 
may  be  considered  the  general  sea- 
son o{  hay-making. 


SKETCHES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

No.  I. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

rjlHERE    is  no    living  name  the  hind  the  scenes,  of  a  mind  which  we 

-*-   sound  of  which  calls  up  so  brilliant  only  know  as  the  means  of  delighting 

and  various  an  array  of  recollections,  ns,    by  the    society    of   hundreds    of 

as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     It  seems  breathing  and    active  beings — cham- 

an  unsatisfactory  and  cheerless  labour  pions  and  kings,   peasants  and  rains- 

to  pry  into  the  «orners,  and  get  be-  trels,  weird  beldames,  fantastic  spirits, 
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and  joyous  and  delicate  damosels. 
Yet,  why  should  he,  who  has  turned 
mankind  into  rich  and  bright  romance, 
be  hin)self  exempted  from  the  for- 
tune to  which  he  has  subjected  all 
the  world  beside  ;  or  claim  to  lie  hid 
in  the  shadows  of  Abbotsford,  and 
pace  unnoticed  the  highways  of 'Auld 
Reekie,'  while  century  after  century 
is  unrolled  before  us  in  his  pages,  and 
our  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  pageant 
of  highlanders  and  chevaliers,  mon- 
archs  and  pilgrims.  We  must  deal 
with  the  spell-monger  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  power,  and  cope  with 
him  on  other  ground  than  the  bush- 
clad  rocks  of  his  lonely  valleys,  or 
the  rugged  circuit  of  shattered  mon- 
asteries, the  presence-chambers  of 
palaces  now  desolate,  or  the  throng 
of  gallants  whose  very  tombs  are  dust; 
and  that  mind,  which  has  never  shone 
upon  us,  but  as  the  sun  is  seen 
through  a  pictured  window,  when 
lighting  and  animating  crowds  of 
saints,  monarchs,  and  warriors, — 
must,  we  fear,  be  looked  at  through 
that  colourless  glass,  which  is  need- 
ful for  the  critic  of  mind,  no  less  than 
for  the  physical  experimentalist. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  greatest  of 
observers.  He  seems  to  be,  like  the 
spirits,  all  eye  and  ear  ;  but,  unlike 
them,  he  has  scarcely  arrived  at  re- 
flection, much  less  at  intuition.  He 
has  looked  with  a  close  and  search- 
ing, and,  above  all,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic eye,  on  every  thing  around 
him,  living  or  inactive.  He  has 
watched  through  the  whole  of  his 
now  waning  life,  (and  may  its  final 
close  be  far  distant  !)  the  looks,  the 
tones,  the  lightest  indications  of  pas- 
sion among  men.  He  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  sitting  for  even  an  hour  in 
a  stage-coach  or  a  cofi'ee-room,  with- 
out having  drawn  out  and  measured 
the  characters  of  all  his  companions. 
Every  sensitive  or  irritable  line  about 
the  lips,  every  hair  of  the  eye-brow 
up-raised  in  the  grimace  and  frank- 
ness of  foolish  admiration,  or  drawn 
together  into  the  compressed  strength 
of  thought,  every  pugnacious  or 
friendly  trembling  of  the  finger, — 
bring  him  but  for  five  miiiutes  within 


view  of  them,  and  he  has  them  noted, 
— each  of  them  the  germ  of  a  picture, 
or  the  hintof  a  personage.  He  is  oneof 
the  few  men  of  our  generation,  whom 
we  may  imagine  actually  going  forth 
like  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  to 
'  take  humours  ;'  and  it  is  a  shrewd 
and  curious  art,  in  which  he  must, 
doubtless,  be  a  thorough  proficient : 
it  is  one  in  which  a  treasure  of  really 
kind  and  generous  feeling  is  of  more 
use  than  wealth,  or  rank,  or  even 
than  those  other  prime  requisites, 
caution  and  penetration.  Seat  him 
in  the  circle  round  the  kitchen  fire 
of  a  country  ale-house,  one  of  the 
blithest  and  most  fertile  scenes  of 
study  for  an  humble  way-faring  ob- 
server;  and  it  is  in)possible  to  doubt 
that  Scott  would  speedily  win  his 
way  into  the  merry  affections  of  the 
whole  party,  find  out  the  secrets  of 
a  dozen  rough-coated  breasts,  and 
know  who  are  the  rich  ones,  who  the 
brave  ones,  who  the  beauty,  and  who 
the  oraclp,  of  the  hamlet.  The  serv- 
ing-maid would  giggle  while  she  fill- 
ed his  tumbler,  the  landlady  smooth 
her  apron  with  gracious  attention 
while  he  spoke  to  her,  the  farmer 
open  his  mouth  with  astonishment  at 
his  knowledge  of  pigs  and  planting, 
the  smith  shake  the  rafters  with  a 
roar,  when  some  good-humoured 
jest  had  hit  the  dusty  miller  ;  and  the 
most  widely  celebrated  mind  of  mo- 
dern literature  would  become  an  in- 
timate with  ploughmen,  and  be  held 
in  honor  by  chimney-corner  veter- 
ans. Or  think  of  him  benighted  in 
some  lonely  cottage,  how  would  he 
praise  the  ale,  lay  down  a  theory  of 
peat-cutting,  give  grave  advice  on 
the  roasting  of  potatoes,  and  teach 
some  chubby-faced  urchin  to  repeat 
a  ballad,  or  bawl  a  Jacobite  Paean. 
We  know  no  more  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  than  is  known  of  him  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Ebro  ;  but  such  things 
must  have  been  done,  such  were  done, 
by  the  author  of  Waverley.  The  field- 
preaching,  the  mart,  the  mess-room, 
the  courts  of  law,  and,  meanest  and 
most  barren  of  them  all,  the  tables  of 
princes, — he  must  have  looked  at 
each  with  this  same  scrutinizing  good- 
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nature,  and  hawk-eyed  friendliness. 
He  has  not  only  gazed  upon  society, 
but  been  a  part  of  it ;  he  has  dissected 
it  in  a  spirit  of  joyousness,  and  pried 
into  its  secrets  with  a  frank  and  free- 
hearted curiosity.  It  is  in  the  same 
vein  that  he  has  been  a  spectator  of 
the  outward  and  material  world.  He 
has  never  either  turned  from  it  in 
weariness,  or  seen  it  through  a  theo- 
ry ;  but  has  obviously  always  found 
in  the  visible  universe  things  interest- 
ing and  beautiful,  not  as  develop- 
ments of  any  internal  law,  or  as  a 
lower  range  of  phenomena  than  the 
human,  yet  filled  with  analogies  to 
our  own  nature,  but  as  wide  and  lofty, 
many-coloured  and  various  facts,  in- 
exhaustible subjects  for  the  healthy 
keenness  of  the  senses,  and  feeding 
the  mind  with  an  endless  succession 
of  primary,  uncompounded  enjoy- 
ments. The  mountain  and  the  lake, 
the  pine-wood  and  the  cataract,  he 
has  wandered  among  them  neither 
with  misanthropic  moodiness  nor 
quietest  enthusiasm;  but  to  make  them 
in  fancy  the  stage,  not  of  vague  de- 
mons or  ministering  angels,  but  of 
hundreds  of  busy  men,  clothed  in- 
deed in  the  dresses  of  all  different 
times  and  countries,  yet  thinking  and 
feeling,  speaking  and  actinir  like  our- 
selves. He  has  noted  the  hues  of 
clouds  and  shapes  of  crags  and  pre- 
cipices, the  carvings  of  pinnacles  and 
massiness  of  battlements,  with  the 
earnest  and  hearty  simplicity  of  a 
child  ;  and  the  fresh  vividness  of  his 
paintings  re-produces  them  similarly 
for  us.  If  the  description  of  out- 
ward objects  were  an  end  and  not  a 
means,  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  be 
almost  a  perfect  writer  ;  for  we  view 
them  in  his  pages  through  a  medium 
nearly  as  pure  and  colourless  as  the 
water  of  his  Scottish  hills,  or  the  air 
upon  their  summit  ;  and  herein  he  is 
honourably  distinguished  from  many 
of  his  predecessors,  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  has  used  his 
own  eyes,  and  written  from  his  own 
perceptions  ;  and  his  works  exhibit  a 
fidelity  of  detail,  and  a  general  truth, 
which  are  a  delightful  restorative  after 
mere  fancy  pictures.     The  tendency 


of  mind,  which  has  made  him  look  in 
this  way  at  the  men  and  things  around 
him,  has  also  marked  with  its  own 
peculiarities  his  mode  of  contemplat- 
ing the  past.  For  him,  history  is  a 
pageant  ;  and  as  the  world  is  a  fine- 
ly painted  scene,  so  are  mankind  a 
gay  procession.  He  sees,  in  by-gone 
centuries,  but  heaps  of  brilliant  fact*. 
Every  individual  age  and  cliirjate 
seems  present  to  his  thoughts,  as 
made  up  of  certain  characteristics 
of  appearance, — arms,  clotlies  and 
horses,  festivals  and  buildings,  the 
diadem  of  its  sovereign  and  the  dou- 
blets of  its  peasants.  All  times  and 
lands  have  thus  in  his  memory  a 
splendid  and  picturesque  existence  j 
and  his  tnind  is  like  the  glass  of  the 
Italian  Wizard,  or  the  cave  of  Shak- 
speare's  witches,  across  which  the  por- 
traits of  dynasties,  and  the  symbols 
of  nations  and  epochs,  are  perpetual- 
ly shifting  and  gleaming.  The  iron 
times  of  chivalry,  the  glittering  mag- 
nificence of  the  East,  the  barbarian 
wildness  of  the  Highlands,  the  prison 
of  Mary,  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
the  revel  of  Villiers,  all  pass  before 
his  view  with  e(|ual  brilliancy  and 
motion  ;  while  the  prime  personages 
are  accompanied  by  a  train  of  inferi- 
or attendants,  made  out  with  the 
same  beautiful  accuracy,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  s^me  spirit  of  life  and 
reality,  which  stir  and  thrill  their 
leaders.  The  dim  expanse  of  ages 
is  thus  illumined  by  the  various  array 
of  a  gallant  and  triumphant  throng, 
winding  on  from  beneath  the  porch 
of  Abbotsford,  through  palace  and 
wilderness,  ruined  minster  and  mer- 
ry hostel,  and  leaving  behind  them  a 
thousand  glad  remembrances,  even 
when  gilded  spur,  and  sparkling  car- 
canet,  have  faded  from  before  us  in- 
to mist. 

Yet  there  is,  in  all  his  writings, 
the  evidence  of  this  main  defect  ;  he 
knows  what  is,  but  not  how  or  why 
it  is  so.  He  has  seen  the  outward, 
but  he  has  not  connected  it  with  that 
which  is  within.  He  has  looked  at 
the  conduct,  and  listened  to  the 
speech,  of  men  ;  but  he  has  not  un- 
derstood from  what  kind  of  central 
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source  their  deeds  and  words  are 
drawn,  lie  seems  to  have  no  fond- 
ness for  referring  things  to  tlieir  ori- 
gin; and  instead  of  considering  men's 
actions  as  worth  observation,  only  in 
so  much  as  tliey  illustrate  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  being  from  which 
they  spring,  he  has  treated  them  as 
if  they  had  in  themselves  a  detinite 
and  positive  value,  modified,  in  the 
iiands  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist, 
by  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  ex- 
citing interest  and  giving  pleasure. 
It  is  not  that  he  has  no  systemdiic 
theory  of  human  nature,  for  if  he 
had,  he  would  to  an  absolute  certain- 
ty, be  in  error.  But  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  there  is  any  hu- 
man nature  at-  all,  or  that  man  is 
aught  more  than  a  means  to  certain 
external  residts,  the  which  when  he 
has  described,  he  has  done  his  task 
and  fulfilled  his  ministry.  There  is 
incomparably  more  freedom  and 
truth  in  his  picture  of  our  species, 
than  in  the  books  of  any  of  the  sys- 
tematic speculators,  Locke,  for  in- 
stance, or  Helvetius  ;  because  he  has 
seen  the  inexh.iustible  varieties  of 
our  doings,  and  has  exhibited  them 
fairly  and  sinceiely,  while  such  writ- 
ers as  those  to  whom  we  allude,  have 
assumed  some  one  small  base,  and 
attempted  to  rear  upon  it  a  fabric 
which,  restricted  and  low  as  it  is,  is 
yet  infinitely  too  wide  and  lofty  for 
the  narrowness  of  the  foundation. 
But  his  idea  of  man  is  meagre  and 
wretched,  compared  to  that  of  the 
philosophers  who  !i;ive  contemplated 
the  mind,  instead  of  measuring  the 
footsteps  ;  who  have  not  sought  to 
number  the  h  lirs  upon  our  heads, 
but  have  dealt,  as  it  were,  with  the 
very  elements  of  our  creation.  This 
defect  shows  itself  very  strongly  in 
every  |)art  of  his  works,  where  he 
attempts  to  cope  alone  with  the 
thoughts  of  any  of  his  personages. 
In  his  dialogues,  he  in  some  degree 
gets  over  the  diificulty,  by  repartees, 
passion,  and  mimicry  of  the  language 
ofthetin)e;  but,  in  soliloquies,  how 
barren  and  incomplete  appears  to  be 
his  psychology  !  and  compare  these, 
or  even  the  best  parts  of  the  conver- 


sations, with  a  scene  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  difference  may  at  once  be 
perceived  between  writers,  the  one 
of  whom  knows  nothing  but  pheno- 
mena, while  the  other,  with  to  the 
full  as  much  of  individual  observa- 
tion, was  also  imbued  with  the  largest 
abundance  that  any  man  ever  had  of 
universal  truth.  There  is  scarce  a 
page  of  Shakspeare  that  does  not 
present  us  with  the  deepest  and  finest 
moral  meditations,  and  with  a  living 
image  of  those  thoughts  which  occu- 
|)y  n)en's  minds,  when  they  reflect 
upon  their  own  nature,  and  attempt 
to  overleap  the  bounds  of  the  present 
and  the  actual.  There  is  rarely  any 
thing  in  Scott  that  pretends  to  this, 
the  highest  of  all  merit;  we  doubt  if 
there  are  a  dozen  attempts  at  reflec- 
tion in  his  voluminous  works;  and 
the  standard  of  good  which  he  ex- 
hibits, in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  the 
merest  worldliness,  is  only  raised 
above  it  by  someihing  more  than 
usual  of  a  certain  shrewd  good-hu- 
mour. 

Exactly  similar  observations  hold 
good  w:th  regard  to  his  treatment  of 
things  inanimate.  He  sees  neither 
in  the  world,  nor  in  human  works, 
any  thing  more  than  so  much  positive 
existence,  more  beautitul  or  more 
uninteresting,  larger  or  smaller,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  always  some- 
thing to  be  looked  at  solely  tor  itself. 
And  herein  he  would  be  perfectly 
right,  if  men  had  no  faculty  except 
that  which  has  beauty  for  its  object. 
There  is  doubtless  a  pleasure  and  a 
cood  in  the  contemplation  of  those 
things  which  are  in  conformity  with 
the  original  idea  of  the  beautiful  in 
our  minds  ;  but  there  is  also  a  noliler 
good  in  viewing  nil  things  around  us, 
not  merely  hy  this  one  faculty,  hut 
as  manifestations  of  still  higher  prin- 
ciples, and  in  connection  with  moral 
and  religious  truth.  Even  as  ends  in 
tiiemselvcs,  almost  all  the  objects 
around  us  have  their  beauty  ;  but  it 
is  as  forms  and  symptoms  of  superior 
and  invisible  powers,  that  it  is  most 
truly  useful  to  regard  them.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  put  forward  broadly 
the   intention   of  a   writer   on   this 
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point;  but  if  he  has  the  feeling  and  selves  ;ire  of  interest  only  ns  e.xiiibit- 
the  law  within  himself,  theirintiuence  ing  human  motives,  either  in  the  in- 
wiil  be  seen  in  every  line  he  writes  ;  dividual  or  the  mass,  and  thereby 
just  as  in  speaking  of  a  picture,  we  opening  to  us  some  new  recesses  of 
need  not  explain  the  construction  of  the  soul,  containing  perhaps  [)owers 
the  eye,  or  the  science  of  optics,  of  which  we  were  previously  uncon- 
though  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  scious,  like  titles  to  wealth,  or  sym- 
could  not  have  thought  one  word  bols  of  empire,  discovered  in  some 
about  the  matter  without  possessing  dark  and  long  forgotten  chamber, 
the  faculty  of  sight.  It  is  from  the  Yet,  in  reading  history,  it  is  not  up- 
want  of  this  habit  of  mind,  that  Sir  on  such  matters  as  these  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  descriptions  of  scene-  Waller  Scott  has  turned  his  atten- 
ry  are  in  general  so  completely  sepa-  tion,  but  to  the  mere  external  changes 
rate  parts  of  his  works ;  they  stand  and  salient  occurrences,  to  triumphs 
out"  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  or  tournaments,  battles  or  hunting 
instead  of  being  introduced  casually,  matches,  to  whatever  can  be  con- 
indicated  by  an  occasional  expres-  verted  into  a  picture,  or  emblazoned 
sion,  or  shown  as  the  drapery  of  the  in  a  show.  He  has  not  read  the  an- 
ihoughts.  nals  of  the  earth  as  they  ought  to  be 
Besides  his  mode  of  dealing  with  studied  ;  but  he  would  probably  not 
the  results  of  hi?  observations  of  men  be  nearly  so  popular  a  writer  if 
and  nature,  we  mentioned,  as  con-  he  had.  As  it  is,  he  has  filled  his 
nected  with  it,  his  way  of  regarding  mind  with  all  that  is  most  stirring 
history  ;  and  this  is  certainly  no  less  and  gorgeous  in  the  chronicles  of 
striking  than  the  points  we  have  Europe,  superstitions  the  more  im- 
just  been  treating  of.  If  the  narra-  pressive  because  forgotten,  brilliant 
tive  of  past  events  exhibits  them  to  us  assemblages  of  kings,  and  barons, 
as  naked  facts,  it  does  nothing  ;  if  it  hard-fought  battles,  and  weary  pil- 
presents  them  with  their  immediate  grimages,  characters  the  most  despe- 
causes  and  consequences  in  the  minds  rately  predominating,  and  events  the 
of  the  actors,  it  does  much,  and  what  most  terrible  or  fantastic.  Of  these 
few  histories  have  done  ;  if  it  dis-  he  has  made  a  long  phantasmagoria, 
plays  them  justly  as  exponents  of  the  most  exciting  and  beautiful  spec- 
priiiciples,  and  results  of  the  great  tacle  of  our  day  ;  and  who  can  won- 
scheme  for  the  education  of  mankind,  der  or  complain,  if  he,  who  delights 
it  does  all  that  it  can  do.  The  know-  mankind  with  so  glorious  a  pagnant, 
ledge  of  an  occurrence  is  of  no  value  is  held  by  almost  general  consent  to 
whatsoever  in  itself.  The  most  be  the  greatest  of  modern  authors, 
spirited  description  of  it,  which  The  tendency,  which  we  have  now 
merely  lets  us  know  the  dresses  of  the  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  to  look 
chief  personages,  how  this  man  look-  at  humanity  and  nature  in  their  out- 
ed,  and  what  that  man  ate,  and  tells  ward  manifestations,  instead  of  seiz- 
us  whether  a  soverign  died  on  a  bed  ing  them  in  their  inward  being,  has 
or  a  battle-field,  gives  us  knowledge  decided  in  what  class  Sir  Walter 
of  nothing  comparatively  worth  know-  Scott  must  be  placed  with  reference 
ing.  The  points  which  deserve  to  to  the  moral  influence  he  exercises. 
be  examined,  are  tliose  which  make  He  would  commonly  be  called  one 
manifest  the  feelings  of  the  persons  of  the  most  moral  of  writers  ;  for  he 
concerned,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  always  speaks  of  religion  with  re- 
the  great  designs  that  were  at  work,  spect,  and  never  depraves  his  writ- 
and  were  spreading  to  embrace  ages  ings  by  indecency.  But  ethics  and 
in  their  circuit,  the  peculiarities  and  religion  would  be  the  least  important 
progress  of  national  character;  in  of  studies,  and  the  human  n)in(i  the 
short,  what  the  mind  of  the  world  sinifilest  object  in  the  creation,  if 
was,  and  what  means  were  operating  nothing  more  than  this  were  needful 
to  improve    it.     The  events  them-  to  constitute  a  moral  writer.     How- 
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ever,  it  is  not  so.  He,  and  he  alone, 
is  a  moral  author,  whose  works  have 
the  ellect  of  fliiijziiig  men  back  upon 
themselves;  of  t'orcing  them  to  look 
within  for  the  higher  principles  of 
their  existence  ;  of  teaching  them 
tiiat  the  only  happiness,  and  the  only 
virtue,  are  to  be  found  by  submitting 
themselves  uniformly  to  the  dictates 
of  duty,  and  by  aiming  and  struggling 
always  towards  a  better  state  of  be- 
ing than  that  which  ourselves,  or 
those  around  us,  have  hitherto  at- 
tained. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  ob- 
served men's  conduct  instead  of  his 
own  mind.  He  has  presented  to  us 
a  fair  average  of  that  conduct :  but 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  hidden  pow- 
ers which,  if  strenuously  and  general- 
ly called  forth,  will  leave  his  books 
a  transcript  of  the  world,  as  errone- 
ous as  they  are  now  accurate  and 
honest.  He  has,  therefore,  no  in- 
fluence whatever  in  making  men  aim 
at  improvement.  He  shows  us  what  is, 
and  that.  Heaven  knows,  is  discou- 
raging enough  ;  but  he  does  not  show 
us  what  we  have  tlie  means  of  being, 
or  he  would  teach  us  a  lesson  of 
hope,  comfort,  and  invigoration. 

"  It  is  our  will 
Which  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise  ;  we  might  be  all 
We  dream  of — happy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  the  love,  beauty,  and  truth  we  seek, 
But  in  our  minds  1  and  if  we  were  not  weak. 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  1 

n  *  *  if-  » 

Those  who  try  may  find 
How  strong   the  chains  are  which  our  spirit 

bind, 
Brittle,  perchance,  as  straw.     We  are  assured 
Much  may  be  conquered,  much  may  be  endured, 
Of  what  degrades  and  crushes  us.     We  know 
That  we  have  power  over  ourselves  to  do 
And  suffer — what,    we  know   not  till  we  try  ; 
But  something  nobler  than  to  live  and  die  ; 
So  taught  the  kings  of  old  philosophy. 
»  ♦  »  *  ♦ 

And  those  who  suffer  with  their  suffering  kind, 
Yet  feel  this  faith  religion." 

Though,  therefore,  it  would  be  an 
insane  malignity  to  call  him  indi- 
vidually an  immoral  writer,  as  he  has 
always  recognized  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  never 
knowingl}'  inculcated  evil  ;  yet  it 
would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  he 
produces  much  moral  elfect  upon  the 
world,  as  his  works  do  scarcely  any 


thing  towards   making  men  wiser  or 
better. 

The  most  obvious  ground,  on 
which  to  fix  his  claim  of  a  strong  and 
beneficial  influence  over  men,  is  the 
general  and  good-humoured  benevo- 
lence apparent  in  his  writings.  In 
an  age  of  so  much  aflected  misan- 
thropy and  real  selfishness,  this  is, 
doubtless,  a  high  merit,  and  it  is  one 
which,  in  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
slightest  symptom  of  pretence  or 
even  of  exaggeration.  We  feel,  at 
once,  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a 
man  of  free  and  open  heart,  disposed 
to  laugh  at  every  man's  jest,  treat 
every  man's  foibles  with  gentleness, 
and  spread  over  the  path  of  life  as 
much  as  possible  of  manly  generosity. 
It  would  be  difficult  not  to  feel,  after 
reading  liis  books,  that  peevishness 
and  envy  are  bad  and  foolish  pro- 
pensities, that  earth  yields  better 
fruits  than  scorn  and  hatred,  and 
above  all,  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
pressive in  diseased  melancholy — 
nothing  sublime  in  assumed  misery. 
His  mind  is  evidently  of  the  very 
healthiest  and  most  genial  sort  that 
society  will  admit,  without  avenging 
itself,  by  calumny  and  oppression, 
for  a  superiority  which  reproaches 
its  own  viciousness.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  recollection,  that,  ex- 
cellent in  themselves  as  are  such 
qualities,  and  unalloyed,  as  they  pro- 
bably are,  in  Sir  \Valter  Scott,  a 
very  considerable  share  of  them  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  that  kind 
of  feeling  which  confines  itself  en- 
tirely within  the  boundaries  of  our 
personal  connections  ;  and,  though 
it  would  give  up  the  most  delicate 
morsel  to  another  at  the  same  dinner- 
table,  would  not  sacrifice  a  farthing 
to  do  good  to  a  kingdom  or  a  conti- 
nent. A  similar  character  to  that 
displayed  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  is  the  result,  in  many  cases, 
of  mere  temperament  and  circum- 
stance ;  though  we  perfectly  believe 
that  it  exists,  in  his  own  breast,  in  its 
purest  and  most  meritorious  avatar. 
The  benevolence  that  spends  itself 
upon  whatever   may  be   brought  by 
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chance  within  its  view,  is  an  iafinito-  resources  in  every  ihing  that  can 
ly  more  agreeable  quality  than  mere  create  an  interest,  however  transitory 
seUishness,  but  one  that  is  very  little  and  vulgar,  who  describe  scenes 
likely  to  do  any  more  good  to  man-  merely  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
kind.  We  see  it  constantl}'  around  them,  and  heap  together  circum- 
us,  exerting  itself  towards  every  par-  stances  that  shall  have  a  value  in 
ticniar  object  it  happens  to  stumble  themselves,  quite  independently  of 
on;  and  yet  perfectly  indilf.ireut  and  the  characters  of  those  whom  they 
cold  to  the  greater  general  designs,  act  upon  ; — it  is  the  doom  of  such 
which  would  do  good  an  hundred  men  to  compound  melo-drames,  and 
times  as  extensive,  and  a  thousand  the  prize  of  their  high  calling  to  pro- 
times  as  certain.  duce    excitement    without    thought ; 

We  have   spoken,  of  the  mode  in  and     to     relieve     from    lisllessness, 

which   he    looks    at   men,  at  nature,  without    rousing    to    exertion.      To 

and    at    history;    and   attempted    to  neither  of  these  does  Sir  Walter  Scott 

show  how   one  great  defect  accom-  exclusively  belong.      That  he  is  not 

p.inies    him  in  each.      We  have  also  one  of   the    latter   order  of  authors, 

said    something  of  his   claims  to  be  witness  much  of '  Old  Mortality,'    of 

considered   as    a    moral   writer;   but  '  The  Antiquary,'    of '  The  Bride  of 

connected  more  or  less  with  all  these  Lammormoor,'    and    '  The  Heart  of 

sul)jects,   there    is  another  on  which  JMid-Lothiau;' and  yet,  unhappily,  the 

we    have    not    hitherto  touched,  the  larger  proportion  of  his  works  would 

necessary  influence,    namely,   of  the  seem  to  separate   him    entirely  from 

u  hole  class  of  composition  for  which  the  former;  and,    on   the  whole,  he 

Sir   Walter    Scott   is    distinguished  :  has  ministered   to  the  diseased  crav- 

and  in  speaking  of  the  great  bulk  of  ing  for  mere  amusement,  so  striking- 

his  writings,  as  forming  a  class,  we  in-  ly  characteristic  of  an  age  in  which 

elude  both  verse  and   prose,    for  the  men   read    as  a    relaxation  from  the 

character  of  his    ryhmed    and  of  his  nobler  and  more  serious  employments 

unmetrical    romances    is    essentially  of  shooting    wild-fowl   or  adding  to- 

the  same.     The    great   classes    into  gether  figures. 

which    fiction    may    be  divided    are         These    are    some,  and,    we  think, 

made  up  of  those  that  please  chiefly  the  chief  of  his  errors  as  a  writer  of 

by  the  exhibition  of  the  human  mind,  fiction.      He  has  given    us  one  work 

and  those   that  please  chiefly  by  the  of  graver    pretension,    the  latest  and 

display    of    incident    and    situation,  the  largest  of  his  writings.      B  it    he 

The  former  are    the  domain  of  the  seems   to  have    so  little   idea  of  the 

mightier  teachers    of  mankind  ;  the  essential  difference    between  history 

kingdom  of  Homer,  of  Cervantes,  of  and   romance  ;  not    with    regard    to 

Shakspeare,  of  Milton,  and  of  Scliil-  their  comparative  truth,  but  to  their 

ler, — a  realm  allied,   indeed,   to  this  different  purport,  that  it  may  well  be 

world,  and  open  to  the  access  of  men,  pronounced  the  longest  and  most  te- 

but  pure  from  our  infirmities,  and  far  dious  of  his  novels.     As  to  the  ques- 

raised  above  the  stir  of  our  evil  pas-  tion  of  mere   fact  accuracy,  we   be- 

sions, — a  sphere  with  which  the  earth  lieve  he  has  not  made  quite  so  many 

is  connected,   and  moves  in  accord-  mistakes    as   are  commonly  charged 

ance,  but  which,  like  to  the  sun  itself,  upon  him.     After  the  account  of  the 

only  shines  upon  the  world  to  be  its  Revolution,  which  is,  in  every  way, 

illumination  and  its  law.     Here  is  the  conten)ptible,    his  narrative  is  toler- 

true    and   serene    empire    of  man's  ably  fair   and  faithful.     But  it  is  not 

glory  and  greatness  ;  and    from  this  to  this  we  look  :  the  '  Life  of  Napo- 

sanctuary  issue  the  eternal  oracles  of  leon'  is  the  history  of  Europe,  in  the 

consolation,     which   tell    us   to  how  most  important  era  it  has -undergone 

free   and   sublime   a  destiny  the  hu-  since  the  Reformation.      It  is,  in  the 

man    soul    may    lift   itself.     But  the  first  place,   the    biography  of  a  man 

other  class  of  writers,  who  find  their  who,  in  the  most  extraordinary  cif - 
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ciimstnnrps,     esfnblislied     the     rrrnst  ing  tlip  continent  to  aristocracies  and 

wondprfiil    empire    iliit   ever  existed  <]es|iotisnis  ;   ;ind  above  all,  he  seems 

upon  earlh  ;  who,  thoiigli  iiiniselfiio  never  for  a  tnoinent   to   imagine  lliat 

piiilosopher,  outwitted  all  the  s[)ecii-  the    French  Revohition    was   merely 

Intors  of   his    time  ;   who,  though  ut-  one  of  timse  shadows   on    the   diaU 

terly  and  iMiif)ru]ly  selfish,  was  some-  plate    of   history   which    follow    and 

times  niore  beloved,  and  always  more  measure,    but    cannot   in  themselves 

admired,  than  any  of    his  conten)po-  influence,    the  great    onward   move- 

raries;   who,    born    in   Corsican    ob-  meiit  of  the  human  mind, 
sciirity,  lived    to  enter    in    triumph,         Sir  Walter  Scott  must  never  again 

Milan,  Madrid,    Berlin,  Vienna,   and  write  history.      He  not  merely  knows 

Moscow,  to    play  the  sovereign  over  nothing    of  the    theory  of  historical 

France,      Italy,    and    Germany,    lo  composition,  but  he  feels  none  of  the 

reconquer     Paris    from    its    dynasty  majestic     and     far-seeing     spirit     to 

of  ages,   and  die   a  captive,    in    the  which  alone  is  comniilled  the  power 

prime  of  existence,   on   a  rocky  islet  of  unrolling  the    records  of  past  cen- 

in  a  distant  ocean.      Such  was  Napo-  turies.      He    may  enter    into   the  se- 

hmn  Bonaparte  in  his  nierely  person-  pulchres   of   buried    generations,    he 

al    character  ;   but    feeble    as    is   Sir  may  burst  the  coffins,  he  may  breathe 

W-ilter  Scott's   portrait  of  the    man,  a  new    life   into    the   bones;   but  he 

how   wretchedly    and    despicably  in-  cannot    decyplier    the    hieroglyphics 

sufficient  in  his  account  of  the  limes!  which  would  tell  us  how  they  thought; 

The  close  of  the  eighleenlh  and  be-  much    less    can  he  so  withdraw  hi;n- 

ginnincjof  the  nirieteeuih  century,  was  self  from  the  petty  influences   of  the 

the  [)eriod  appointed  for  one  of  those  present,  as  to  transmit  to  future  times 

sudden    and    violent    overthrows    of  a  clear  picture  of  that  which  it  real- 

<dd  institutions,  which,    whether  the  ly  contains  of   precious  and  perma- 

forms  be  re-established  or  not,    must  nent.      But  we  trust  that  many  3'ears 

leave  them   tottering   and  inanimate,  may  pass  before  he  himself  becomes 

which  so  break  the   ancient  sup[)orls  the  property  of  ihe  historian  ;  before 

of  habit  and  authority,  that  the  mere  we  sh-ill    be    permitted    to  measure 

expansion  oi  the  human    mind    will  the  influence    of  his  works,  and  the 

suffice  finally  to   destroy  the  super-  stature  of  his  intellect,  without  incur- 

slructure.     They  formed  one  of  the  ring  suspicion  and  calumny  ;  before 

marked  epochs  of   the  worM  ;  a  go-  men  will  be  allowed   to  say  what  we 

ing  forth  of  the  destroyer  to  prepare  have  said,   and   escape  tiie  charge  of 

the  way  for  a  ministry  of  good.   The  envying  greatness    because  we    our- 

relics  of  other  centuries  were  stumb-  selves  are  little,    and    of  underrating 

ling-blocks  and  contrasts  in  our  path,  the   genius    with   which    we    cannot 

like  the    antique    lances    and   rusted  sympathize.      Till    time    and     death 

hemlets     which     grate     against     the  have  secured    to   all   men   this  privi- 

plough-share  of  the  peasant,  and,  like  lege,  none   can   hope  more  sincerely 

him,  we  ^n[\g   them    forth    from   the  than  ourselves  that   he  will  continue 

furrows  which  were  sown  with  no  ig-  to  vary  the  dull  track  of  ordinary  ex- 

noblo  seed,  and  were    to  produce  no  istence   with    his    gay  and    glittering' 

scinty   harvest.     But    whit    did    Sir  creations;   and    that   if   he  does  not 

VValterScott  discover  in  these  things?  defy  criticism   by  perfection,   he  will 

He  saw  nothing  but  an  illustration  of  at  least  persevere,   as  he  always  has 

the  evils  of  popular  resistance,  of  the  done,  to  disarm  it  of  its  sling,  by  the 

perfections   of    the   British  Constitu-  unaflected  sincerity  and  genial  kiud- 

tioa,  of  the  propriety  of  again  subdu-  ness  of  hia  nature. 
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THE  CALM  SEA. 

The  gentle  breeze  that  curl'd  the  sea  had  slowly  died  away, 
And  stretcli'd  in  glassy  stillness  now,  the  wide  blue  waters  lay, 
The  sea-bird's  cry  was  heard  no  more,  and  soft  as  infant's  sleep 
Was  the  holy  calm  that  lay  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

But  yesterday  the  storm  had  raged,  and  shook  the  mighty  ocean, 
That  dash'd  aloft  its  foamy  waves,  and  heaved  in  wild  commotion  ; 
To-day  you  might  have  thought  no  storm  had  ever  touch'd  its  breast, 
As  it  lay  a  mighty  emblem  of  mild  majesty  and  rest. 

Is  there  such  calm  for  mortal  breasts  when  storms  have  once  been  there, 
When  passion  wild  has  swept  along,  and  heart  corroding  care  ? 
When  guilt  has  once  disturb'd  the  soul,  and  mark'd  it  with  its  stain, 
Can  tranquil  softness  of  the  heart  be  ever  ours  again  ? 

Yes— but  it  is  not  of  this  world,  the  peace  that  must  be  sought, 
And  with  the  soul's  repentant  tears  it  can  alone  be  bought ; 
Then,  as  it  meekly  bows  to  kiss  affliction's  chastening  rod. 
The  broken  and  the  contrite  heart  shall  feel  the  peace  of  God. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 


Oh  !  gaze  on  yon  Glow-worm — though  pale  be  its  light, 
Though  faintly  it  shines  through  the  darkness  of  night, 
Its  glimmering  taper  an  emblem  may  be 
Of  the  truth  of  my  quiet  affection  for  thee. 

When  Fortune  and  Fame  brightly  shone  on  thy  way, 
And  crowds  of  gay  flatterers  bask'd  in  the  ray, 
I  loved,  but  resolved  in  seclusion  to  hide 
A  love  unbefitting  the  morn  of  thy  pride. 

But  when  Sorrow  assail'd  thee,  when  friends  were  unkind, 
And  the  meteor-like  blaze  of  thy  fortunes  declined, 
My  faith,  like  the  Glow-worm,  imparted  its  spark. 
And  smiled  on  a  path-way  deserted  and  dark. 

Oh  !  thousands  have  off'cr'd  a  flame  at  thy  shrine, 
More  sparkling,  more  ardent,  more  burning  than  mine  ; 
But  remember,  it  shone  when  thy  sky  was  o'ercast. 
And  will  shine  on  through  sadness  and  gloom  to  the  last. 


"  FORGET-ME-NOT." 


Forget  thee .' — then  hath  Beauty  lost  her  charrci 
To  captivate,  and  Tenderness  grown  cold, 
As  the  perennial  snows  of  mountains  old  ; 
And  Hope  forsook  her  throne,  and  Love  his  arms. 
At  morn  thou  art  mine  earliest  thjught,  at  night 
Sweet  dreams  of  thee  across  my  soul  are  driven. 
Almost  thou  comest  between  my  heart  and  heaven, 
With  thy  rich  voice,  and  floating  eyes  of  light. — 
Forget  thee  ?     Hast  thou  then  a  doubt  of  me. 
To  whom  thou  art  like  sunshine  to  the  spring? 
Forget  thee  .'—Never  '. !     Let  the  April  tree 
Forget  to  bud — Autumn  ripe  fruits  to  bring — 
The  clouds  to  fertilize — the  birds  to  sing — 
But  n«ver  while  it  beats,  tiiii  bosom  thsa  ! 


(     180     ) 

A  SLEEPLESS  NIGHT. 

"  Every  path  haa  its  flower,  if  we  would  but  stoop  to  pull  it." 

rriO  most  human  beings,  the  title  one;  and  though  we  arm  ourselves 
-*-  of  this  article  snscests  the  ideas  against  the  latter,  with  all  the  force 
of  pain  and  horror.  These  iin()l<'as-  of  our  philosophy,  we  cannot  cntire- 
ant  associations  are  of  two  kinds —  1}'  prevent  ourselves  from  thinking 
piiysical  and  mental;  and  they  some-  with  Hamlet,  that  there  are,  shroud- 
times  come  singly,  and  sometimes  to-  ed  up  in  the  black  mantle  of  the 
gether.  Inability  to  sleep  is  so  often  night,  things  of  which  that  philoso- 
occasioned  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  phy  is  afraid  to  dream, 
body,  by  the  racking  of  decided  and  Even  the  most  simple  kind  of  ina- 
defined  pain,  or  that  more  dreadful  bility  to  sleep — that  which  springs 
affliction  which  is  occasioned  by  a  from  no  disease  of  the  body  or  dis- 
deranjed  state  of  the  digestive  or-  quietude  of  the  mind,  but  is  the  list- 
gans — where  all  is  wrong,  and  the  lessness  of  the  idle — that  resistance 
unhappy  sufferer  can  neitlier  nanie  of  repose  which  one  feels  when  the 
nor  alleviate  that  which  tortures  him  bodily  or  the  mental  exercise  that 
— that  these  modifications  of  restless-  alone  can  render  repose  sweet  has 
ness,  or  rather  peculiar  cases  of  it,  been  neglected,  is  by  no  means 
being  those  which  have  the  most  pow-  pleasant.  This  listlessness  can  hap- 
erful  effect  upim  the  mind,  become  pen  only  to  one  whose  mental  pow- 
the  attiibutes  upon  which  the  defini-  ers  are  weak  or  uncultivated,  or 
tion  of  it  is  founded,  and  thus  throw  have  been  neglected  for  the  time  ; 
their  gloom  over  the  whole.  and  where  the  deeper  powers,  those 

The  circumstances,  and  also  the  with  which  listlessness  cannot  a.sso- 
sense  which,  by  the  (jblivion  of  the  ciale,  are  not  roused,  irritation  is 
others,  then  becomes  painfully  deli-  sure  to  be  active — just  as  water, 
cate,  conduce  not  a  lilile  to  this  ef-  which  is  too  shallow  for  the  swell  and 
feet.  The  darkness,  tiie  desolation,  njajesty  of  a  wave,  vexes  itself  in 
the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness,  to  a  ripple  and  spray.  This  irritation, 
human  being  liid  in  a  recumbent  pos-  like  an  unbred  cur,  drives  away  the 
ture,  and  uncertain  who  may  come  game  which  it  is  directed  to  seize  ; 
upon  him,  or  for  what  purpose — the  and,  finding  it  worse  than  useless, 
silence,  and  the  intense  acuieness  of  we  have  recourse  to  those  expedi- 
the  ear,  to  which  the  booming  of  the  ents  vviiich  are  supposed  to  gag  the 
wind  through  tiie  trees  is ''asthesotind  attention,  without  awakening  either 
of  many  waters,"  the  rush  of  an  over-  the  reason  or  the  imagination, 
whelming  flood,  the  slap  of  a  door  or  We  repeat  the  numbers  or  the  let- 
a  shutter,  are  as  the  peal  of  thunder,  ters  of  the  alphabet  to  the  slow  and 
and  the  slow  and  measured  clicking  dropping  cadence  of  a  dead  march  ; 
of  the  clock,  echoing  through  the  or,  better  still,  if  we  have  accustom- 
stilly  passages  as  the  tread  of  an  arm-  ed  ourselves  to  the  task,  we  make 
ed  man,  the  fuot-falling  of  a  plunder-  rhymes,  or  perform  operations  in 
er  or  assassin  ; — these,  and  many  oth-  arithmetic  or  algebra.  Sometimes 
er  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  these  succeed  ;  but  very  often  when 
state  itself,  and  which,  though  they  wo  are  just  at  the  point  of  success, 
belong  not  to,  may  be  modified  by,  and  that  at  which  we  had  been  fag- 
the  constitution  and  present  condition  ging  is  sliding  away  from  us,  the 
of  the  person  who  is  in  it,  tend  to  pro-  raw  material  of  a  dream,  that  loos- 
duce  a  disquietude  which  it  is  diffi-  ening  of  the  fancy  which  often  pre- 
cult  to  resist.  cedes  sleep,  creeps  into  the    field    of 

Gloomy  things  too,  both  of  simple  our  observation,    coming,  we   know 

and  of  superstitious  fear,  conne  across  not  whence,  and   composed    of  we 
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know  not  what.  As  is  so  beaiiti-  ed  and  explained — all  that  nature,  in 
fully  expressed  by  Eliphnz  the  Te-  her  "march  of  monstrosity,"  can  pro- 
manite — "  a  vision  is  before  our  face,  diice,  or  that  the  most  fervid  and 
but  we  cannot  discern  the  form  whimsical  fancy  can  create,  waking, 
thereof;"  we  start,  the  effect  of  our  and  with  the  light  of  day, — are  no- 
labour  is  gone,  and  we  are  as  much  thing  to  those  marvelhms  things  \hnt 
awake  as  ever.  So  struggle  we  out  come  to  the  couch  of  the  hypochon- 
tlie  weary  hours,  till  the  blue  light  driac  unbidden,  and  in  the  dark, 
and  increasing  cold  of  the  dawn  Imagine  the  whole  of  the  living 
throw  us  into  a  broken  and  unsatis-  things,  on  the  earth,  in  the  waters,  or 
factory  slumber,  full  of  dreams  of  in  the  air,  to  be  hewed  into  shreds, 
mental  terror  and  worldly  disap-  without  being  in  the  least  deprived 
pointment,  from  which  we  at  last  of  their  vitality,  and  that  these  shreds 
awake,  wearied  rather  than  refreshed,    are  reeling  like  leaves  and  dust  in  a 

Even  this  is  painful  and  perplex-  whirlwind,  and  constantly  changing 
ing  enough  ;  but  it  is  nothing  com-  their  forms,  their  magnitudes,  and 
pared  with  the  sufferirtg  of  those  their  combinations,  and  you  have 
who  are  under  the  infliction  of  that  sonte  faint,  but  very  faint,  represen- 
undefiiiable  malady,  which  pains  all  tationofthf;  arn)ies  that  invade  the 
the  mind  without  piercing  any  part  sleepless  couch  of  this  uidiappy  per- 
of  the  body.  It  is  no  mitigation  of  son.  If  he  could  contemplate  them 
the  anguish,  though  it  should  be  a  as  a  mere  spectator,  and  with  calm- 
caveat  against  it,  to  say  that  it  is  ness,  he  might,  odd  and  out  of  na- 
gcnerally  the  wages  of  dissipation,  of  tore  as  they  are,  derive  some  plea- 
sensual  "dissipation  in  many,  of  men-  sure  from  the  contemplation  ;  but 
tal  dissipation  in  more,  and  of  the  they  move  at  him  and  no\  past  him, 
two  combined  in  not  a  few.  The  Sometimes  they  ct)me  rolling  in 
anguish  is  not  the  less  severe  that  heaps  ;  and  he  starts  and  shudders  at 
the  feeling  of  it  may  be  dashed  with  the  idea  of  being  buried  under  a  spirit- 
the  idea  that  it  n)ight  have  been  ual  avalanche  ;  at  other  times,  there 
avoided  ;  and  not  the  least  vexatious  opens  a  vista  into  the  palpaLile  gloom, 
part  of  the  case  is,  that  ii  falls  heavi-  at  the  end  of  which  a  moving  thing 
est  upon  those  who  have  the  most  mi'.kes  its  appearance.  At  first,  it  is 
merit;  is  the  affliction,  not  of  the  small  and  distant  ;  but  it  apfu-oaches 
sot,  but  of  the  man  of  sensibility  ;  and  eidarges,  and  changes  from  de- 
and  indeed,  as  it  is  a  mental  atlilic-  formiiy  to  deformity,  every  instant, 
tion,  it  cannot  exist  but  where  there  Now  it  is  a  thing  with  horns  and  claws 
is  mind,  and  the  depth  and  delicacy  — anon  it  is  a  face  of  the  most  distort- 
of  that  mind  are  the  measures  of  its  ed  features,  and  the  most  wild  and  ir- 
morbiclitv.  regular  expression — then  it  passes  in- 

Tosuch  a  one,  the  head  is  no  soon-  to  a  single  feature,  as  an  eye  which, 
er  laid  on  the  pillow,  than  the '•  spec-  with  nothing  but  darkness  for  its 
tre  thinsis"  are  around  it.  There  is  socket,  fills  up  half  the  horizon — and 
no  need  of  slumber  to  make  us  dream,  again  it  is  that  chaos,  which  gives  the 
or  of  straining  of  the  invention  to  find  feeling  of  disstdulion  ;  and  just  as  the 
the  terrific.  The  v/ildest  conceits  of  forehead  becomes  moist  with  cold 
those  sons  of  the  brush,  who  torture  drops,  and  the  horror  of  annihilation 
nature  and  their  own  imaginations,  is  begun,  the  tormentor  chani:es  to  a 
and  coinl)ine  the  most  incongruous  new  monster,  or  vanishes  in  thick 
productions  of  this  world    with    the    darkness. 

most  grotesque  conceptions  of  fancy  If  the  latter  should  be  the  alterna- 
in  order  to  learn  the  likenesses  of  the  live — and  over  that  the  victim  has  no 
beings  of  another — the  most  magic  coutroid — it  is  an  escape,  no  doubt, 
productions  of  phantasmagoria,  and  but  it  is  not  an  escape  frocn  misery, 
of  those  illusions  of  vision,  which  the  Reality  comes  in  the  room  of  fiction, 
science  of  Optics  has  at  once  disclos-    and    ilie    fevered    imagination    runs 
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over  all  the  events,  and  occurrences,  produced  by  indigestion,  often  recur- 
and  relations  of  life,  consuming  mer-  ring,  and  unannealed  by  slumber, 
it,  routing  out  pleasure,  and  extin-  All  that  has  been  here  described, 
guishing  li()|)e.  The  sufferer  resem-  and  much  more  which  no  words  can 
bles  a  niJiriiier,  awakening  to  recol-  depict,  has  been  felt,  in  countless  in- 
lection  on  the  top  of  a  foam-surround-  stances,  by  those  who  were  both 
ed  rock,  to  which  he  has  been  tossed  well  and  good  in  the  world, — who 
by  the  povver  of  the  billow  ;  — he  is  had  no  misfortunes  to  bar,  and  no 
hemmed  in,  and  all  around  is  wreck  "  twitches  of  the  worn)"  to  en)biller, 
and  desol.iiioii ; — the  present  is  no-  their  jjleasures  ; — but  to  whom  the 
thing,  and,  to  him,  there  are  no  bright  .cup  of  enjoyment  was  full,  and  the 
piiints  ill  the  past  or  the  future  ;  Con-  moral  appetite  uncorrupted.  When, 
science  stands  over  the  former  with  liowever,  the  agony  of  real  guilt  min- 
whips,  and  Despair  over  the  latter  glcs  with  the  anguish  of  thedusordered 
with  scor|)ions  ;  in  the  pat!)  which  he  frame,— when  '•'  the  arrow  of  the  Al- 
has  travelled,  he  sees  his  own  foot-  mighty  is  within,"  and  "  the  poison 
prints  in  ail  the  dark  and  difficult  by-  thereof  drinketh  up  the  spirit,"  the  ut- 
ways,  wiiile,  at  every  turning,  the  termost  bourne  of  human  woe  is  touch- 
clear  and  broad  and  pleasant  way  ed — there  is  a  torment  of  which  no 
opens  fir  a  little,  glowing  with  beau-  man,  even  of  ordinary  immorality, 
ty,  and  gay  with  gladness,  to  the  hand  can  guess  the  depth  ;  and  one  moment 
tiiai  he  did  not  take.  To  all  his  of  which  is  dearly  purchased  by  all 
friends,  he  feels  that  he  has  been  an  the  fruits  of  the  most  extensive  and 
ingrate,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  successful  villany  that  ever  was  per- 
the  same  to  him  ;  all  that  has  been  petrated. 

done  seems  wrong,  and  all  that  is  pro-  But  this  darkness  and  desolation, 
jected  useless; — backward  there  is  which  annoy  the  restless,  turn  disease 
no  consolation,  and  forward  there  is  into  gall,  and  crime  into  final  retri- 
no  hope  ;— he  feels  that  he  had  bet-  bution,  may  be,  and  often  are,  the 
ter  not  have  been,  ami  v.'ishes— and  sources  of  pri^fit  and  pleasure.  If 
resolves  not  to  be.  lliere  be  no  anxiety  for  sleep  to  irri- 
If  the  strength  of  the  constitution  tate,  no  superstitious  fear  to  alarm, 
can  so  "  wrestle  with  tlie  (lend,'"  as  no  derangement  of  the  system  to  ag- 
that  one  hour  or  two  of  such  sleep  as  onize,  and  no  guili  in  the  mind  to  tor- 
one  in  this  mood  of  mind  is  capable  ture,  then  the  sleepless  night  may  be- 
of,  can  lie  obtained,  the  phantoms  come  a  source  of  more  exquisite  in- 
may  vanish,  the  facts  may  recover  tellectual  enjoyment  than  the  best 
from  their  distortion,  and  the  suffer-  selected  library,  or  even  the  choicest 
er  may  wake  again  to  a  world  worth  pages  in  the  volunie  of  nature  herself, 
the  having;  but  the  exhaustion  is  in  those  creations,  elaborations,  or 
great,  and  it  the  visitations  be  fre-  workings,  whether  in  the  sciences,  lit- 
quent,  they  consun)e  the  body  and  erature^the  inventive  part  of  the  arts, 
wear  out  the  inind.  But  should  that  or  the  arrangements  of  the  business 
not  be  the  case,— should  the  torment  of  life,  in  which  the  materials  are  all 
last  out  the  night,  and  the  spectres  not  in  the  mind  itself,  and  where  there 
quit  the  pillow  till  the  patient  gets  needs  no  reference  to  external  things, 
out  ot  bed,  the  agony  continues  ; —  the  silence,  the  solitude,  and  the  ab- 
nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  many  of  straction  of  the  chamber,  offer  faci- 
those  melancholy  "  leaps  out  of  life,"  lities  and  securities  which  cannot  be 
which  are  generally  sup[)osed  to  come  obtained  during  the  day  ;  and  if  re- 
Irou)  an  overtK)wing  of  passion,  and  collection  will  but  bring  the  materials, 
which  the  Dracos  of  the  dark  ages  and  remembrance  preserve  the  work, 
construed  into  crimes,  and  made  the  a  man  may  really  do  more  for  the 
subjects  ol  punishment — to  the  poor  furtherance  of  any  purpose  that  re- 
cold  cliiy  !  are  the  results  of  the  ag-  quires  thought,  in  a  hw  quiet  hours 
ony  of  that  sleepless  night  which  is  in  bed,  than  in  double  the  number  of 
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bustling  days.  During  the  day,  you 
cannot  shut  out  the  world  ;  and 
though  you  coulJ,you  would  not  then 
be  secure  against  the  interruption  of 
your  own  senses.  Hearing,  smell, 
the  taste,  and  the  touch,  you  may  con- 
troul, — they  are  passive,  as  it  were, 
and  do  not  go  out  after  their  objects, 
but  wait  till  these  objects  come  tu 
them.  The  eye,  however,  is  an  ac- 
tive and  a  wayward  thing, — it  will 
look  in  spite  of  you,  and  in  spite  of' 
you  it  will  sonietimes  niake  you  aban- 
don your  own  object,  and  attend  to 
that  which  it  has  selected.  It  is  true 
that  a  well-disciplined  eye  can  never 
seduce  us  from  the  action  which  we 
are  performing,  aud  on  the  progress 
and  completion  of  which  we  are  bent ; 
but  as  we  have  no  material  controul 
over  our  thoughts — cannot  hold  them 
with  our  fingers,  or  run  after  them 
with  our  feet — no  training  of  the  eye 
can  give  us  so  much  command  of  it 
as  to  prevent  it  from  at  times  stealing 
us  from  the  current  of  our  thoughts. 
But  the  temptations  of  our  senses 
— of  the  eye  in  a  peculiar  and  pre- 
eminent manner  and  degree,  are 
not  the  only  enemies  of  continued 
thought  to  which  we  are  exposed 
during  the  da}-, — they  are  found  in 
every  person  or  thing  in  which  we 
have  any  interest  or  concern.  One 
may  have  issued  the  usual  and  justi- 
fiable equivoke,  by  which  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  blunt  denial  is  taken  off, 
"  not  at  home  to  any  bfdy  ;"  the  jin- 
gle may  have  come  to  the  bell,  or  the 
rat-tit-tat  to  the  knocker,  as  it  h:i[)- 
pened  ;  and  the  voice,  though  second- 
hand through  the  medium  of  either 
of  these  instruments,  may  be  that  of 
"  the  dearest  frienJ  we  have."  We 
half  open  the  door,  in  order  that  we 
may  certify  ourself  by  tlie  sound  of 
his  real  voice.  "  Not  at  home.  Sir." 
"  Not  at  home  !"  reiterates  that 
mournful  tone,  which  comes  for  plea- 
sure but  finds  disappointment  ;  and 
we  cannot  resist  peeping  out  ^by 
the  side  of  the  window  blind,  to  see 
how  it  is  borne.  The  very  first  ob- 
ject we  see  is  the  face  of  •'  the  dear- 
est friend  that  we  have,"  looking  full 
upon     us,    with    that    strange    aji,x- 


ture  of  s'lppllcation  and  pity,  and 
rf'proof  and  laughter,  which  so  tevr 
have  the  power  of  resisting.  Cogi- 
tation is  thrown  to  the  dogs.  "  Life 
let  US  cherish  ;"  and  farewell  to  our 
plans  for  the  day,  and  to  the  same 
train  of  thought  for  ever.  Should 
the  resolution  be  able  to  resist  this, 
and  we  allow  our  friend  to  go,  half 
the  mind  goes  after  him,  and  pulls 
the  resisting  half  with  a  force  so  equal 
to  the  resistance,  that  we  are  unable 
to  think,  and,  in  all  probability,  go  in 
quest  of  him  to  whom  we  have  been 
denied. 

Even  ifno  friend  should  break  in  for 
thegenerous  purpose  of  driving  away 
the  "blue  devils" — to  make  room  for 
"  the  black,"  day  may  be  still  fraught 
with  annoyance.  Tlie  soft  voice,  or 
the  other  voice,  of  your  wife — if  you 
happen  to  have  one — the  prattle  on 
the  part  of  your  children, — the  hor- 
rible news  or  accidents, — the  music 
of  the  knife-grinder  or  the  hurdy- 
gurdy, — a  hundred  things  which  you 
know,  and  a  hundred  others  that  you 
dream  not  of,  may,  each  singly,  or  in 
all  their  combinations,  drive  you 
from  your  purpose  ;  and  render  it 
utterly  impossible  for  you  to  say 
when  you  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
verify  the  saying  when  you  retire  to 
bed,  "  to  day,  I  shall  think  or  plan, 
thus,  or  thus." 

In  the  night,  it  is  far  otherwise  ; 
for,  if  you  be  safe  from  the  music 
of  cats  and  noses,  the  rattling  of 
boards,  and  that  hellish  monster  of 
the  night — an  unoiled  door  turning 
at  its  leisure  upon  its  hinges,  and  re- 
turning upon  the  same,  at  those  slow 
intervals,  whose  very  slowness  makes 
you  hope  that  each  is  the  last,  and 
thus  keeps  you  in  constant  suspense 
between  "  rise  and  shut,"  and  "lie 
still," — if  you  escape  these,  the  total 
absence  of  bodily  exertion,  the  em- 
bargo which  darkness  lays  on  the 
eye,  the  silence,  the  solitude,  all 
combine  to  open  largely  the  flood- 
gates of  thought,  and  pours  upon  the 
memory  a  tide  of  invention,  than  the 
arrangement  of  which  the  mind  can 
feel  no  higher,  and  taste  no  sweeter 
pleasure.      Nor  is  it  to  be  prized  on- 
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\y  for  its  posi'ive  good,  but  also  for  that  tfiat  wliich  we  have  thought  or 
the  evil  that  it  prevents.  Whether  invented  may  not  be  fresh  in  tlte 
continuous  thought  can  be  an  opiate  memory,  or  may  not,  at  the  time  of 
to  the  pain  of  compunction,  I  will  our  awakening,  be  in  the  memory  at 
not  take  upon  me  to siy;  but  I  know,  ail.  Tiiat,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
from  my  own  experience,  that  where  minor  importance.  When  once  a 
it  is,  resilessnt'ss  will  not  come  at  all,  subject  has  been  "elaborated  in 
and  the  blue  devils  of  indigestion  are  thought,  we  never  lose  it.  The 
very  shy  about  entering.  Tiierefore,  storehouse  of  the  mind  is  safe  against 
every  one  should  cultivate  the  pow-  both  rot  and  robbers  ;  and  wli.itever 
ers  of  nocturnal  thought  and  inven-  we  have  trusted  there  is  sure  to  be 
tioii.  It  is  a  habit;  like  all  habits,  found  when  external  circumstances 
it  may  be  acquired;  when  once  ac-  render  it  necessary.  Even  when  we 
quired,  we  ne-ed  never  be  idle  ejher  have  not  the  pinpose  and  the  con- 
by  night  or  by  day,  and  those  por-  nexion,  that  of  wliich  we  thought  in 
tious  of  the  night  which  are  pain  to  the  silent  hours  before  we  slept, 
the  idle,  may  be  rendered  the  most  comes  back  to  us  throuijh  the  mist  of 
valuable  portions  of  life, — because  oblivion  and  dreams,  with  all  the  in- 
iiever  else  have  we  the  same  con-  terest,  and  ha  lowed  by  all  the  charms 
siraint  over  our  minds,  an  1  the  same  of  the  history  of  that  whicli  ages  ago 
security  against  inroads  from  with-  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  of  whith  the 
out.  pleasure  is  now  wholly  intellectual. 
If  we  sleep  afterwards,    it  may  be 
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"  rilHERE  it  is  at  last,"    said   the  ly  across  the  lower  lens  of  the  teles- 

-^     luiilshipman  of  the  watch  to  a  cope  which   had  been  fixed  there  by 

young  Irish  cadet,  who  was  standing  the  mischievous  Mid. 
near  him  on  the  poop  of  an  outward-         The    sun     was    just    setting — the 

bound    East  Indiaman  :  "  there   it  is  clouds  were    tinged  with  all   the  gor- 

at  last." — "  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  geous  hues  of  a  tropical  sky,  assum- 

young    soldier.     "The    line,    to    be  ing  every  variety  of  stranjie  and  gro- 

sure — the  equinoctial  line,  which  we  tesque  appearances,  and    the  water 

have    all    been    so  anxiously  looking  reflected     back     the     image    of    the 

out  for."  "  Ah,  now — sure  you  don't  heavens,    if   possible,  with  increased 

7nane  to    persuade    me  that  you  can  splendour.     As  far  as  the  eye  could 

see  it  ?"     "  Take  my  glass  then,  and  reach,    nothing    was    visible  but   the 

lookout  yonder,    about    a  point  on  glassy,  undulating  surface  of  the  sea, 

the  lee-bow,   and    persuade  yourself  tremulously  rip|)led    here    and  there 

whether  you  can  see  it  or  not."  The  under    the    partial    influence  of  the 

young    Irishman    Imd   no  sooner  put  caVs  paws*    which    played    over  it. 

hiseye  to  the  tube,  than  he  exclaimed,  The  ship  was  u;liding  slowly  over  the 

"  Sure  and  there  is  a  line  yonder;   I  smooth  expanse  of  water — her  large 

do  not  .see  it  without  the  glass,  but  it  sails     flapping    heavily    against    the 

cannot    be  very  far  ofl'."     "  No,  it  is  masts  as    the  sea  rose  and   fell,  and 

not  very  far  ofl',"  said  the  Mid,  laugh-  her  smaller  canvass  just  swelling  with 

ing  heartily  ;  "  it  is  all  in   your  eye,  the  breeze,  and  lending  its  feeble  aid 

Pat.     Do  you  remember  the  story  of  to    urge   her    onwards.      Groups    of 

the  fly  on  the  clergyniau's  spectacles?  passengers    were    lounging    up    and 

Look  at  the  glass." — On  examination  down  the  quarter-deck  and  poop,  or 

Pal  found  a  hair  sticking  horizontal-  leaning  over  the  hammock   nettings, 

*  Light  and  fitfiil  airs. 
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admiring  the  beauties  of  the  evening, 
while  the  ship's  musicians  were  do- 
ing all  in  their  power  to  murder  time 
and  harmony  for  their  amusement. 
The  seamen  were  in  high  glee,  for 
the  quarter-master  had  heard  the  of- 
ficer of  the  forenoon  watch  report 
the  latitude  at  noon  to  the  Captain 
20'  N.  ;  and  they  knew  that  Neptune 
would  soon  make  his  appearance. 
Just  as  the  increasing  dusk  of  even- 
ing began  to  render  objects  indistinct 
and  obscure,  the  look-out  on  the  fore- 
castle called  out,  "  A  light  right 
ahead,  Sir  !"  "  Very  well,  my  boy  ; 
keep  your  eye  upon  it,  and  let  me 
know  if  we  near  it,"  said  the  officer 
of  the  deck.  In  a  short  time  the 
man  exclaimed,  "  The  light  is  close 
aboard  of  us,  Sir;"  and  immediately 
a  loud  confused  roaring  noise  was 
heard,  and  a  Stentorian  voice  bawled 
out,  "  Ho  !  the  ship  ahoy  !"  "  Hollo  !" 
said  the  officer.  "  What  ship  is  that  ?" 
"  The  Heavitree."  "  What  !  my  old 
friend  Captain  Blowhard  ?  lie  is 
welcome  back  again.  Tell  him  his 
old  friend  Neptune  means  to  pay  him 
a  visit  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  and 
hopes  he  will  warn  his  children  to 
have  their  chins  in  readiness  for  his 
razor.  Good  night."  "  Goodjiight." 
— "  Won't  you  go  fonvard  and  see 
Neptune's  car,"  said  the  young  IMid, 
to  our  friend  Pat ;  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  look  at  the  old  boy  whisking 
along  at  the  tail  of  half  a  score  of 
dolphins,  with  a  poop-light,  as  big  as 
the  full  moon,  blazing  over  his  stern: 
you  can  see  him  quite  plain  from  the 
forecastle."  "  Sure,  I'll  go  see  the 
fun  whatever  it  is,"  said  Pat,  and  off 
they  ran,  followed  by  about  a  dozen 
of  the  poop  loungers, — the  reefer 
suddenly  disappearing  under  the  gal- 
ley-deck, while  the  cads  rushed  up- 
on the  forecastle,  where  they  had 
hardly  effected  a  safe  landing,  when 
splash — splash — splash — bucket  after 
bucket  of  water  came  thundering 
down  upon  their  heads  from  the 
foretop  ;  and  loud  shouts  of  laughter 
from  all  parts  of  the  ship  indicated 
the  general  joy  at  witnessing  the  as- 
tonishment and  discomfiture  of  the 
gulpins.  In  the  meantime, Neptune's 
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car,  in  the  shape  of  a  lighted  tar-bar- 
rel, went  slowly  astern,  casting  an 
unsteady  flickering  light  on  the  sails 
and  rigging  as  it  passed  and  was  seen 
floating  in  the  ship's  waJce,  till  its 
dwindling  flame  disappeared  in  the 
distance,  like  a  star  sinking  beneath 
the  horizon. 

The  character  of  the  scene  was 
completely  altered  since  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  sun  below  the 
horizon.  A  brilliant  moon  shone 
clearly  in  a  bright  and  cloudless  sky, 
her  bright  beams  riding  on  a  path  of 
liquid  silver  over  the  sea,  while  the 
gigantic  shadow  of  the  ship  seemed 
to  be  skimming  its  way  through  the 
myriads  of  glittering  stars,  reflected 
from  the  thickly-studded  heaven. 

No  sooner  were  the  decks  washed 
in  the  morning,  than  the  "  active 
note  of  preparation"  was  heard 
among  the  eager  sailors,  who  had 
been  for  weeks  anticipating  the  plea- 
sures of  that  day.  The  jolly-boat 
was  taken  down  from  the  booms,  and 
placed  at  the  gangway;  all  the  pumps 
in  the  ship  were  set  in  motion,  the 
scuppers  choked  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  water,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  whole  deck  was  afloat  ; 
while  the  jolly-boat,  full  to  the  gun- 
wale, was  ready  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  comfortable  bathing-tub, 
and  a  party-coloured  pole  erected 
over  it,  with  a  sign  purporting  that 
this  was  Neptune's  easy  shaving- 
shop.  A  screen  was  drawn  across 
the  fore-part  of  the  waist,  to  conceal 
the  operations  of  the  actors  in  the 
approaching  ceremony.  All  was 
bustle  and  animation  :  the  carpenter's 
gang  converting  an  old  gun-carriage 
into  a  triumphal  car  ;  the  gunner 
preparing  flags  for  its  decoration  ; 
his  mate  busy  with  his  paint-brush 
bedaubing  the  tars  who  were  to  act 
as  sea-horses  ;  and  the  charioteer 
preparing  and  putting  on  Neptune's 
livery,  ^-^t  length  all  was  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  king  of  the  sea. 

'^  On  deck  there  !"  cried  the  man 
at  the  mast-head.  "  Hollo,"  replied 
the  officer  of  the  watch.  "  A  strange 
sail  in  sight,  riglu  ahead,  Sir." 
"  Very  well,  my  boy,  can  you  make 
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out  what  slie  is  ?"  "  She  looks  like 
a  boat,  Sir."  The  officer  made  his 
report  to  the  Captain,  who  desired 
to  be  inlbrmed  when  the  boat  was 
near  the  sliip.  Among  the  apparent- 
ly joyous  group  on  the  poop,  many 
a  wliite  cheek  was  now  seen  to  belie 
the  loud  laughter  of  its  owner.  "  We 
are  nearing  the  boat  fast,  Sir  !" — and 
the  Captain  made  his  appearance  on 
deck  to  reconnoitre  the  approaching 
stranger.  "  Ho  !  the  ship  ahoy  !" 
cried  a  lond  voice  ahead  :  "  lay  your 
niaintopsail  to  the  mast,  and  give 
us  a  rope  for  the  boat."  "■  Fore- 
castle there  !  A  rope  for  the  boat. 
Let  go  the  main-top-bowline !  After- 
guard !  square  away  the  mainyard  !"' 
bawled  the  officer  of  the  deck,  re- 
peating the  Captain's  orders. 

A  bugle  note  was  now  heard,  and 
Neptune  made  his  appearance  over 
the  ship's  bows.  He  was  dressed  in 
sheep-skins,  with  a  flaxen  beard  de- 
scending to  his  waist,  and  a  trident  in 
his  hand,  with  a  fine  fish  sticking  on 
the  prongs.  After  he  had  descend- 
ed into  the  tcaisty  the  screen  we 
have  before  mentioned  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  procession  moved  on. 
First  came  the  ship's  band, fantastic- 
ally dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  play- 
ing "  Rule  Britannia,"  with  might 
and  main  ;  next  followed  the  tri- 
umphal car,  decorated  with  various 
coloured  flags,  in  which  were  seated 
Neptune,  Amphitrite,  and  Triton  ; 
and  immediately  in  the  rear  followed 
the  suite,  consisting  of  the  barber, 
doctor,  scribe,  and  about  a  dozen 
party-coloured  demi-gods  acting  as 
water  bailiffs.  Previous  to  the  out- 
set of  the  procession,  all  those  unfor- 
tunates who  had  never  crossed  the 
line,  were  driven  below  ;  the  gi-ai- 
ings  were  laid  on  fore  and  aft,  and 
sentries  stationed  at  the  hatch-ways 
to  prevent  an  escape.  On  came  the 
pageant :  Neptune  looked  as  majes- 
tic as  his  trident  and  sheep-skins 
could  make  him  ;  Amphitrite,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  little  red  paint, 
and  oakum  locks,  and  arrayed  in  the 
cast-off"  robes  of  some  of  the  lady 
passengers,  was  a  passable  represen- 
tation of  a  she-vaonsim  : — the  barber 


brandished  his  razors, — the  scribe 
displayed  his  list,  and  looked  vastly 
knowing,  with  his  three-cornered  hat, 
floured  wijr,  pen  behind  his  ear,  and 
ink-horn  dangling  at  his  button-hole; 
the  horses  pranced  as  uncouthly, 
and  looked  as  unlike  sea-horses,  as 
possible  ;  and  the  coachman,  proud 
of  his  livery  and  shoulder-knots, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  contrived,  by 
dint  of  singing  out  "  hard  a-port"'  to 
his  horses,  to  weather  the  after  hatch- 
way, and  then  bear  up  round  the 
capstan,  where,  with  a  graceful 
"  pull  up"  of  the  reins,  very  much 
like  "  a  strong  pull  at  the  main- 
brace,"  and  an  "  avast  there"  to  his 
obedient  cattle,  he  stopped  the  car. 
The  Captain  was  waiting  under 
the  poop  awning  to  receive  Mr.  Nep- 
tune, and  an  interesting  conversation 
commenced,  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here,  but  which  ended  in  his  Majesty's 
giving  the  Captain  to  understand 
that  his  long  morning  ride  over  the 
waves  had  given  himself  and  his 
lady  a  vile  cold  in  the  stomach  ;  a 
hint  which  the  Captain's  steward 
perfectly  understood,  and  administer- 
ed to  his  wants  accordingly.  The 
whole  of  his  suite  were  immediately 
seized  with  the  same  complaint,  and 
all  required  the  application  of  the 
same  remedy.  Neptune  then  thrust 
out  his  trident  to  the  Captain's  stew- 
ard with  a  graceful  air,  as  if  he  meant 
to  impale  him,  but  it  was  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  fish  on 
its  prongs,  as  an  addition  to  "  his 
honour,  the  Captain's  dinner."  Dur- 
ing this  interview,  the  men  were  all 
standing  near  the  gang-way  armed 
with  buckets  of  water,  wet  swabs, 
&.C.  and  impatient  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  y?<n.  At  length  the  band 
struck  up"  Off'shegoes."  "  Carry  on, 
you  lubbers,"  said  the  coachman  ; 
crack  went  the  whip,  off"  pranced  the 
horses,  and  away  whirled  the  car, 
which  no  sooner  approached  the 
gang-way  than  the  procession  was 
greeted  with  torrents  of  water,  and 
his  godship  was  half  smothered  with 
his  own  element.  Alter  the  first 
effusions  of  greeting  were  over,  Nep- 
tune left  his  car,  and  mounted  up  vn 
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the  booms,  where  he  sat  in  regal 
state  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  day.  Beside  him  was  seated  the 
fair  Amphitrite  ;  her  dripping  white 
robes  glued  to  her  elephant-like 
limbs,  and  her  wet  oakum  locks 
clinging  to  her  cheek,  like  sea-weed 
to  a  weather-beaten  rock.  The  clerk 
handed  to  his  Majesty  a  list  of  his 
children,  who  were  recommended 
to  kind  and  particular  attention. 
"  Saunders  McQuake  is  the  first  on 
the  list,"  said  Neptune  :  "  bring  him 
up."  Away  scampered  the  tritons 
(or  constables,)  who  were  naked  to 
the  waisl,  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  hideously  painted,  fantastic- 
looking  caps  on  their  heads,  and 
short  painted  staves  in  their  hands. 
The  main  hatch  grating  was  lifted, 
and  up  came  poor  Saunders,  with  a 
face  as  white  as  the  handkerchief 
which  covered  his  eyes,  and  shiver- 
ing with  anticipation,  shouldered  by 
two  tritons.  His  tormentors  seated 
him  on  the  edge  of  the  jolly-boat  at 
the  gangway,  and  the  barber,  turning 
towards  Neptune,  said  "  Please  your 
honour,  which  shall  I  use  ?"  holding 
up  at  the  same  time  three  razors, 
two  of  which  might  well  have  been 
mistaken  for  saws  of  different  magni- 
tudes, and  the  third  made  of  a  smooth 
iron  hoop,  without  any  teeth.  "  Let 
us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself 
first,"  said  Neptune  :  "  Where  do 
you  come  from,  Saunders  ?"  "  From 
Scot — oh  !  oh  !"  cried  the  poor  fel- 
low, as  the  barber  thrust  a  well-filled 
tar-brush  into  his  mouth.  "  How 
long  is  it  since  you  left  hi — but 
Saunders  had  gained  experience  :  he 
set  his  teeth,  pressed  his  lips  together, 
and  sat  a  ludicrous  picture  of  fear 
mixed  with  desperate  resolution.  "A 
close  Scot,  I  see,"  said  Neptune ; 
"  give  him  soap  to  soften  hhphizzog, 
and  teach  him  to  open  his  mouth," 
The  barber  lathered  his  patient's 
cheeks    with    tar,      brandished    his 


smoothest  razor  with  most  becoming 
grace,  and  completed  the  operation 
without  scraping  much  skin  off.  The 
doctor,  with  his  vial  of  tar-water, 
and  his  box  of  indescribable  pills, 
stood  by,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  involuntary  gasp  of  the  poor 
Scotchman.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  thrown  suddenly  back- 
wards, and  left  floundering  in  the 
water  till  some  charitable  hand  drag- 
ged him  out.  Half  drowned,  and 
blind  with  salt  water,  he  rushed  on- 
wards, he  knew  not  where,  like  a 
hare  before  its  pursuers,  and  stum- 
bled over  a  rope  stretched  purposely 
across  the  deck  as  a  trap  for  the  un- 
wary, and  while  he  lay  prostrate  he 
received  the  contents  of  all  the  buck- 
ets in  the  ship  on  his  head.  Again 
he  rose — again  he  ran — and  again  he 
fell ;  but  at  last,  having  run  the  gaunt- 
let tlirough  the  whole  length  of  the 
waist,  he  gained  the  forecastle,  seiz- 
ed a  bucket,  and  hastened  to  console 
himself  for  his  friglit  and  suffering  by 
inflicting  upon  another  all  that  he  had 
endured  himself. 

All  the  uninitiated  danced  to  the 
same  tune  as  Saunders,  with  the  bar- 
ber^s  variations  of — smooth,  rougher, 
roughest;  and  it  would  be  tedious, 
as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  describe 
the  course  of  treatment  pursued  by 
the  doctor  towards  each  individual 
patient.  When  the  whole  list  of  the 
condemned  had  been  gone  through, 
Neptune  (now  a  icatcry  god  no 
longer)  dived  below  to  take  his  share 
of  the  extra  grog  allowed  to  the 
ship's  company  ;  the  small  sails 
(which  had  been  previously  furled) 
were  set  by  the  watch,  and  a  light 
breeze  springing  up,  as  if  in  honour  of 
Neptune's  departure,  the  Heavitree, 
with  all  her  canvass  spread,  began  to 
move  slowly  and  steadily  through  the 
water  beneath  its  influence. 
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SCENE  IN  A  DALECARLIAN  MINE. 

BY    MRS.  HEMANS. 

"  Oh  !  fondly,  fervently,  those  two  had  loved  ; 
Had  mingled  minds  in  Love's  own  perfect  trust ; 
Had  watched  bright  sunsets,  dreamt  of  blissful  years: 
And  thus  they  met !" 

"  Haste,  with  your  torches,  haste  !  make  firelight  round  !" 

— They  speed,  they  press — what  hath  the  miners  found  .' 

Relic  or  treasure,  giant  sword  of  old  .•" 

Gems  buried  deep,  rich  veins  of  burning  gold  .'' 

• — Not  so — the  dead,  the  dead  !     An  awe-struck  band, 

In  silence  gathering  round  the  silent  stand. 

Chained  by  one  feeling,  hushing  e'en  their  breath, 

Before  the  thing  that,  in  the  night  of  death. 

Fearful,  yet  beautiful,  amidst  them  lay — 

A  sleeper,  dreaming  not ! — a  youth,  with  hair 

Making  a  sunny  gleam  (how  sadly  fair  !) 

O'er  his  cold  brow:  no  shadow  of  decay 

Had  touched  those  pale  bright  features — yet  he  wore 

A  mien  of  other  days,  a  garb  of  yore. 

Who  could  unfold  that  mystery  ''     From  the  throng 

A  woman  wildly  broke  ;  her  eye  was  dim. 

As  if  through  many  tears,  through  vigils  long. 

Through  weary  strainings  : — all  had  been  for  him  ! 

Those  two  had  loved !     And  there  he  lay,  the  dead, 

In  his  youth's  flower — and  she,  the  living,  stood 

With  her  grey  hair,  whence  hue  and  gloss  had  fled — 

And  wasted  form,  and  cheek,  whose  flushing  blood 

Had  long  since  ebb'd  : — a  meeting  sad  and  strange  ! 

— Oh  !  are  not  meetings  in  this  world  of  change 

Sadder  than  partings  ofl  ?     She  stood  there,  still, 

And  mute,  and  gazing,  all  her  soul  to  fill 

With  the  loved  face  once  more — the  young,  fair  face, 

'Midst  that  rude  cavern  touched  with  sculpture's  grace, 

By  torchlight  and  by  death  : — until,  at  last. 

From  her  deep  heart  the  spirit  of  the  past 

Gush'd  in  low  broken, tones  : — "  And  there  thou  art ! 

And  thus  we  meet,  that  loved,  and  did  but  part 

As  for  a  few  brief  hours! — My  friend,  my  fi-iendl 

First-love,  and  only  one  !     Is  this  the  end 

Of  hope  deferred,  youth  blighted  .'     Yet  thy  brow 

Still  wears  its  own  proud  beauty,  and  thy  cheek 

Smiles — how  unchanged  ! — while  I,  the  worn,  and  weak, 

And  faded — oh  !  thou  wouldst  but  scorn  me  now, 

If  thou  couldst  look  on  me  ! — a  withered  leaf, 

Seared — though  for  thy  sake — by  the  blast  of  grief  I 

— Better  to  see  thee  thus  ! — for  thou  didst  go, 

Bearing  my  image  on  thy  heart,  I  know, 

Unto  the  dead.     My  Ulric  !  through  the  night 

How  have  I  called  thee  I — with  the  morning  light 

How  have  I  watched  for  thee ! — wept,  wandered,  prayed, 

Met  the  fierce  mountain-tempest,  undismayed. 

In  search  of  thee  ! — bound  my  worn  life  to  one, 

One  torturing  hope  1 — Now  let  me  die  ! — 'tis  gone  ! 

Take  thy  betrothed  !" — And  on  his  breast  she  fell. 

— Oh  !  since  their  youth's  last  passionate  farewell, 

How  changed  in  all  but  love  ! — the  true,  the  strong — 

Joining  in  death  whom  life  had  parted  long ! 

— They  had  one  grave — one  lonely  bridal  bed — 

No  friend,  no  kinsman  there  a  tear  to  shed  ! 

His  name  had  ceased — her  heart  outlived  each  tie, 

Once  more  to  look  on  that  dead  face — and  die  ' 
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TRAVELLING  BY  NIGHT.— THE  YOUNG  SOLDIERS  FURLOUGH. 


rpRAVELLING  by  night  affords 
-*-  a  pleasure,  which  in  some  de- 
gree compensates  for  the  interrup- 
tion occasioned  to  observation  by 
darkness  and  obscurity.  The  out- 
side of  a  mail-coach  is  the  best  of 
all  situations  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  pleasure ;  and  while  journeying 
rapidly  in  such  a  manner  through 
the  heart  of  the  midland  counties, 
he  must  be  a  strangely  insensible 
creature  who  is  incapable  of  feeling 
the  changes,  which,  from  the  first 
fresh  hour  of  morning,  to  the  deep- 
est repose  of  night,  are  continually 
occurring.  The  revelry  of  noontide, 
rich  and  joyous,  as  if  the  elements 
had  agreed  to  club  their  sweetest  in- 
fluence to  heighten  it ;  the  tempered 
warmth,  the  soberer  gladness  and 
beauty  of  the  afternoon  hours  ;  and 
then  the  eventide,  sparkling  with 
something  of  the  morning's  brillian- 
cy, and  only  contrasted  with  it  by 
the  sighing  of  the  night  breezes  that 
are  heard  murmuring  among  the  dis- 
tant hills  ;  there  are  few  who  have 
not  enjoyed  watching  these  progress- 
es of  the  day,  but  rare  it  is  that  we 
find  any  one  equally  alive  to  the  so- 
lemn pomp  and  language  of  the  night 
as  it  passes  on  from  one  silent  watch 
to  another.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  finer  than  the  calm  and  silent 
manifestations  of  nature  working  un- 
der its  deep  shadows,  and  carrying 
on  the  great  mystery  of  being  inde- 
pendently of  man's  intervention  or 
control.  As  the  evening  dies  away 
into  a  cold  clear  twilight,  the  huge 
world  seems  gathering  up  itself  and 
settling  into  repose  ;  then  the  broad 
heavy  shadows,  that  lay  like  a  fold- 
ed up  curtain  in  the  valleys,  are 
spread  out  over  hill  and  plain  ;  the 
hush  of  the  wide  universe  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  midnight 
comes  in  the  fulness  of  its  hours, 
brooding  over  the  earth,  like  a 
mighty  spirit  of  embodied  time.  As 
this  watch  of  the  night  wanes  away, 
hour     after     hour     produces    some 


change  in  the  face  of  nature,  in  the 
floating  sounds  of  the  air,  the  hues 
of  the  overhanging  clouds,  or  the 
forms  of  the  shadows  ;  and  we  feel 
that  nature  is  finishing  her  work  of 
renovation  and  preparing  again  to 
unveil  herself.  There  is  a  mystery 
of  beauty  in  these  changes  of  night, 
that  awakens  many  a  sweet  and  so- 
lemn thought  ;  and  when  aided  by 
any  circumstances  of  individual  feel- 
ing, produces  sensations  of  the  most 
exquisite  kind.  In  travelling,  also, 
as  we  have  said,  the  chances  of  the 
road  are  sure  to  present  some  object 
to  heighten  the  feelings  thus  awaken- 
ed, and  to  give  the  heart  a  vent  for 
the  deepened  and  hallowed  stream 
of  its  humanity. 

I  was  once  travelling  by  the  mail, 
through  a  part  of  the  country,  which 
being  only  famous  as  an  agricultural 
district,  afforded  little  to  amuse  one 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  signs 
that  foretell  whether  crops  will  be 
good  or  bad.  There  was,  however, 
among  the  objects  of  rural  life  that  it 
presented,  a  sufficient  degree  of  sim- 
ple picturesque  beauty  to  console  me 
for  the  absence  of  other  and  less 
familiar  sights ;  and  as  we  passed 
rapidly  through  little  slumbering  vil- 
lages, or  by  the  door  of  some  lonely 
cottage  on  the  road-side,  a  variety  of 
pleasing  images  presented  them- 
selves, that  my  heart  seized  on  as  the 
types  of  human  happiness  in  its  least 
variable  forms.  Deep  and  unbroken 
was  the  repose  of  these  quiet  spots  ; 
not  a  foot  was  stirring  near  them, 
nor  a  waking  sound  to  be  heard  ; 
peace  had  smoothed  the  pillow  of 
the  peasant,  and  was  now  keeping 
her  watch  round  his  habitation. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  enjoy- 
ing such  reflections  as  these,  as  the 
changes  of  the  night  progressively 
took  place.  It  was  now  a  little  past 
one  in  the  morning,  and  I  had  arriv- 
ed near  the  place  at  which  it  was  ' 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  mail, 
and  wait  for  a  conve}dnce  to  pursue 
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my  route  on  a  different  road.  The 
country  about  here  happened  to  be 
more  thinly  inhabited  than  any  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  it  was 
only  here  and  there  that  a  cottage 
was  to  be  seen,  and  that  far  off 
among  the  fields.  I  looked  forward 
as  well  as  the  dim  light  of  the  atmos- 
phere would  let  me,  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  but  I  saw  nothing  that  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  a  single  wak- 
ing thing.  The  little  quiet  hovels 
that  I  every  now  and  then  saw, 
were  all  hushed,  and  sharing  in  the 
same  repose  as  those  we  had  before 
passed  ;  and  I  left  the  vehicle  to 
pursue  my  path  in  perfect  loneliness. 
I  had  walked  for  about  half  a  mile 
down  one  of  those  narrow  country 
roads  which  lead  from  one  village  to 
another,  when,  at  the  distance  of  a 
field  or  two,  I  caught  the  glimpse  of 
a  light  glimmering  through  the  un- 
shuttered window  of  a  cottage.  I 
was  not  displeased  at  first  at  finding 
1  had  not  the  whole  world  to  myself, 
but  as  I  contrasted  the  appearance 
of  the  little  dwelling  I  was  looking  at, 
with  the  deep  slumbering  peace  of 
the  others  I  had  seen,  there  was 
something  almost  unnatural  in  its 
look,  and  a  hundred  conjectures 
arose  in  my  mind  to  account  for  the 
watciifulness  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
idea,  however,  which  took  strongest 
hold  of  me  was,  that  sickness,  or  per- 
haps death,  had  invaded  the  humble 
family  ;  and,  as  I  had  not  been  alto- 
gether unaccustomed  to  the  cottage 
fire-side  in  such  seasons  as  this,  and 
had  an  hour  or  two  on  my  hands,  I 
jumped  over  a  stile  hard  by,  and 
walked  up  the  narrow  path-wa}'  to 
the  dwelling.  As  I  tapped  at  the 
door,  I  heard  the  sound  of  two  or 
three  voices  speaking  in  a  tone  dif- 
ferent to  that  we  are  used  to  hear  in 
a  sick-room  ;  and  when  I  entered, 
in  answer  to  the  salutation  of  "  come 
in,"  I  ft)und  myself  in  a  snug  little 
kitchen,  as  light  as  the  day,  with  the 
blaze  of  a  fine  wood  fire,  and  pre- 
senting every  appearance  of  having 
been  the  scene  of  an  evening's  mer- 
ry-making. 

The  cause    of  mv    intrusion  was 


soon  told,  and  some  inquiries  as  to 
my  nearest  way,  and  the  time  at 
which  the  coach  passed  the  place  I 
was  walking  to,  as  quickly  answered 
by  an  invitation  to  stay  at  the  cottage 
during  the  intervening  hour  or  two. 
I  was  not  backward  in  accepting  the 
civil  and  kind  offer  thus  given,  and  I 
drew  a  chair  into  the  rustic  circle 
with  no  misgivings  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  my  welcome.  I  now  looked 
round  at  the  little  party  of  which  I 
had  so  unexpectedly  become  a  com- 
panion. It  consisted  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  cottage,  two  hale 
ruddy-looking  people,  whose  free 
and  contented  hearts  had  evidently 
made  the  toils  of  life  easy  ;  a  man 
and  his  wife  from  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, near  whom  sat  a  pretty  girl, 
their  daughter,  whose  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  innocent  countenance,  fit- 
ted her  to  be  the  heroine  of  any  ru- 
ral romance  ;  next  to  her  was  a 
young  man  in  a  soldier's  dress,  the 
son  of  my  good  hosts,  and  his  sister; 
who,  with  two  or  three  children  that 
lay  sleeping  in  the  chimney  corner, 
made  up  the  entire  party. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  my 
new  friends  felt  sufficiently  at  home 
with  me  to  resume  their  discourse, 
and  I  tlierefore  addressed  myself  to 
the  young  soldier,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  occasion  of  the  present 
meeting  of  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  the  reason  of  the  late  hour  to 
which  they  prolonged  their  stay.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  his  furlough,  and 
as  he  was  about  to  set  off  before  the 
first  peep  of  morning,  his  parents  had 
determined  on  keeping  up  the  merri- 
ment of  their  cottage  till  the  very 
moment  of  his  leaving  them. 

As  the  kind-hearted  friends  of  the 
young  man  began  to  forget  my  being 
a  stranger,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  different  manner  in 
which  their  feelings  were  occupied. 
The  father  was  as  glad  at  heart  as  a 
man  could  be,  at  seeing  his  neigh- 
bours looking  contented  with  their 
cheer,  and  spoke  of  his  son's  depar- 
ture with  such  a  happy  hope  of  see- 
ing him  come  back  to  thera  safe 
and   well,    that  he  must  have  beeri 
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sarlly  disposed  to  melancholy  who 
could  have  doubted  it  would  certain- 
ly be  so.  The  mother  and  her  fe- 
male neighbour  turned  themselves  to 
me  to  inquire  about  the  country  to 
which  the  young  man's  regiment  was 
going,  and  listened  to  every  thing  I 
could  remember  about  it,  as  if  life 
and  death  were  in  my  words.  The 
object  of  all  this  solicitude  was,  in 
the  rnean  time,  closely  engaged  with 
the  fair  girl  whose  pretty  form  I  had 
observed  on  entering,  and  who  was 
obviously  his  sweetheart ;  and  the 
sister  was  silently  and  busily  employ- 
ing herself  in  tying  up  in  a  handker- 
chief a  variety  of  little  articles  which 
her  affection  for  her  brother  had  in- 
duced her  to  ransack  together.  As 
the  time,  however,  for  taking  leave 
approached,  every  individual  in  the 
party  seemed  less  inclined  to  talk, 
and  I  even  felt  myself  partaking  of 
the  disinclination.  Youth  and  age 
were  before  me,  sharing  in  the  same 
common  hopes  and  common  dread  ; 
suffering  from  the  same  sadness  of 
heart  that  springs  from  a  separation 
of  either  lover  and  mistress,  or  pa- 
rent and  child,  and  internally  calcu- 
lating how  much  of  life  would  be 
taken  up  with  these  blanks  in  affec- 
tion and  happiness.  I  knew  that  the 
labours  of  the  next  day  would   brush 


away  the  clouds  that  I  saw  gathering 
on  the  hearts  of  my  rustic  friends, 
and  that  the  healthy  breeze  and 
cheering  voices  of  nature,  meeting 
with  no  contradiction  in  their  free 
unburdened  consciences,  would  make 
them  happy  as  before.  But  I  had 
oftener  calculated  the  chances  of  hu- 
man existence  tlian  the}-  were  ever 
likely  to  do,  and  I  knew  better  what 
such  a  parting  was. 

The  young  soldier  now  rose  and 
prepared  to  set  out.  His  father  took 
ins  hand,  and  '•  God  blessed"  him, 
with  a  low  and  subdued  voice,  while 
the  mother  and  sister  hung  on  his 
neck,  sobbing  out  their  prayers  that 
he  might  soon  come  back  to  them. 
Their  neighbours  looked  as  if  their 
farewells  would  be  out  of  place  at 
such  a  time,  and  waited  patiently  by  ; 
and  the  young  girl,  whose  gushing 
tears  showed  how  fondly  her  heart 
was  longing  to  pour  itself  out,  hung 
her  head  in  silence.  At  length  the 
door  opened,  and  the  lovers  took 
farewell  of  each  other,  with  as  much 
true-liearted  affection,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, as  lovers  ever  felt. 

I  now  found  it  was  time  for  me  to 
pursue  my  own  journey,  and  I  left 
the  cottage  with  many  a  wish  tliat 
every  hope  of  its  simple  inhabitants 
might  be  realized. 


BILLY  BUTTERWORTH,  THE  OLDHAM  HERMIT. 


"T^  EAR  the  summit  of  a  hill,  called 
-L^  Glodwick  Loes,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Lancashire,  near  the 
populous  town  of  Oldham,  comnjand- 
ing  a  very  extensive  prospect,  stands 
the  solitary,  yet  celebrated  hut  of 
"  Billy  Butterworfh."  The  eccen- 
tric being  who  bears  this  name,  from 
the  manner  of  his  dressing,  an  im- 
mense beard  reaching  to  his  girdle, 
and  many  other  singularities,  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  '■'  the  hermit  ;" 
though,  from  the  great  numbers  that 
daily  and  hourly  visit  him  from  all 
parts,  he  has  no  real  claim  to  the 
title. 

Billv  Butterworth's  hut   is  a  rude 


building  of  his  own  construction,  a 
piece  of  ground  having  been  given 
him  for  the  purpose.  In  the  erec- 
tion of  this  hut,  tlie  rude  hand  of  un- 
cultivated nature  laughed  to  scorn 
the  improvements  of  modern  times, 
for  neither  saw,  nor  plane,  nor  trowel, 
assisted  to  make  it  appear  gracious 
in  the  eye  of  taste  :  a  rude  heap  of 
stones,  sods  of  earth,  moss,  &c. 
without  nails  or  mortar,  are  piled  to- 
gether in  an  inelegant,  but  perfectly 
convenient  manner, and  form  a  num- 
ber of  apartments.  The  whole  has 
the  appearance  of  a  heap  of  rocks 
thrown  together,  with  trees  and 
plants  growing  amongst  them  ;  and 
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its  parts  are  so  firmly  united,  that  its 
tenant  fears  not  "  tlie  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm  ;"'  but,  snug  beneath 
liis  lowly  roof,  he  appears  equally 
content  with  the  smiles  or  frowns  of 
fortune. 

To  give  a  proper  description  of 
the  hermit's  hut,  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, but  a  brief  sketch  will  commu- 
nicate a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  ob- 
ject. The  lodge  is  made  of  rude 
branches  of  trees,  where  the  visitor 
has  to  bend,  as  he  enters  into  the 
pleasure  ground.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  fancy  and  kitchen  garden,  cu- 
riously decorated  with  rude  seats, 
arches,  grottos,  &c.  ;  a  ievf  plaster 
of  paris  casts  are  here  and  there 
placed,  so  as  to  have  a  pleasing  ef- 
fect.— On  the  outer  part  of  the  hut 
formerly  stood  the  hermit's  chapel, 
in  which  was  a  half-length  figure  of 
himself;  to  this  chapel  he  used  to 
retire  at  certain  hours,  in  devotion  to 
his  Maker  ;  but  as  he  makes  little 
pretensions  to  religion,  he  has  pulled 
it  down  :  besides,  where  stood  the 
chapel  is  an  observatory  ;  and  here 
the  hermit  amuses  his  numerous  visi- 
tors by  exhibiting  a  small  camera  ob- 
scura  of  his  own  construction,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  explain  the 
surrounding  country  for  four  or  five 
miles.  Near  the  camera  obscura  is 
a  raised  platform,  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  roof  of  the  hermitage;  this 
he  calls  "  the  terrace."  From  the 
terrace  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  country.  The  towns  of  Ashton- 
under-lyne,  Stockport,  Manchester, 
lie  in  the  distance,  vvith  the  adjacent 
villages,  and  the  line  of  Yorkshire 
hills,  from  among  which  "  Wila 
Bank'''  rises  majestically  above  its 
neighbours.  Tiie  hermit  makes  use 
of  this  situation,  to  give  signals  to  the 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when 
he  wishes  to  be  supplied  with  any 
article  of  provision  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  visitors,  such  as  liquors, 
cream,  sallads,  bread,  &c.  :  of  con- 
fectionary, ginger  beer,  and  pepper- 
mint, he  has  generally  a  good  stock. 

We  next  come  to  his  summer  ar- 
bours, which  are  numerous  in  his 
garden,    and    furnished    with    tables 


and  seats  for  parties  to  enjoy  them- 
selves separately,  without  interfering 
witji  others.  He  formerly  had  a 
dove-house  in  his  garden,  where  he 
kept  a  few  pairs  of  doves  ;  but  some 
unlawful  wretch,  in  the  absence  of 
the  owner,  stole  the  doves, — which 
so  offended  the  hermit  that  he  took 
down  the  dove-house.  Of  the  out- 
buildings, the  last  we  shall  describe, 
is  the  carriage-house.  The  reader 
may  smile  at  the  word  "  carriage"  in 
such  a  situation,  and  would  be  more 
apt  to  believe  me  if  I  had  said  a 
wheel-barrow.  But  no  !  grave  rea- 
der, "  Billy  Butterworth"  runs  his 
carriage,  which  is  of  the  low  gig 
kind,  drawn  by  an  ass,  and  on  extra 
occasions  by  two  asses.  A  little  boy, 
called  Adam,  is  the  postilion,  as 
there  is  only  seating  for  one  in  the 
carriage.  The  boy  acts  as  a  waiter 
in  busy  times.  In  his  carriage, 
"  Billy  Butterworth"  drives  to  his 
wealthy  neighbours,  and  meets  with 
a  gracious  reception.  He  frequently 
visits  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Earl  de 
Wilton,  &c.  &-C.  and,  from  his  gro- 
tesque dress  and  equipage,  excites 
mirth  to  a  great  degree. 

The  inner  part  of  this  hermit's  hut 
consists  of  many  different  apart- 
ments, all  of  which  are  named  in 
great  style  :  the  east  front  enters 
into  the  saloon,  in  which  are  two 
half-length  portraits  of  the  hermit, 
painted  by  himself,  and  a  great  many 
other  paintings,  organ,  jars,  table, 
half-circle  chairs,  sofas,  &.c.  From 
the  saloon  we  enter  the  repository, 
where  natural  curiosities,  such  as 
mosses,  shells,  stones,  coins,  wood- 
shoes,  landscapes,  &.c.  are  so  placed 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
gazing  multitudes.  Next  is  the  libra- 
ry, in  which  a  few  books  are  so  plac- 
ed as  to  correspond  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  hut.  We  next  jiass 
through  the  servants'  hall,  (in  which 
is  a  turn-up  bed,  ancient  chest, shelf, 
cupboards,  sofas,  a  small  oven, 
made  of  an  iron  pot  turned  on  its 
side,)  into  the  dining-room,  through 
a  narrow  lobby,  and  painted  door. 
From  the  dining-room  we  enter  the 
drawing-room,  which  is  covered  with 
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a  palm  leaf,  the  gift  of  John  Black- 
burn, Es(].  M.  P.  The  walls  are 
lined  witii  drapery,  tastefully  hung, 
and  the  furniture  exhibits  numerous 
specimens  of  ancient  carved  wood- 
work. Pictures  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
genuine  oil  painting,  and  prints  of 
good  line  engraving,  down  to  the 
common  caricature  daubs,  are  nu- 
merously hung  in  every  pari  of  the 
hut. 

"  Billy  Buttervvorth"  is  himself  a 
tall  man,  of  rather  a  commanding 
figure,  with  dark  hair,  and  dark 
sparkling  eyes.  His  countenance  is 
of  a  pleasing  but  rather  of  a  melan- 
choly appearance,  which  Is  increased 
by  an  immensely  long  black  beard. 

On  the  whole,  although  he  is  now 
in  the  evening  of  life,  the  remains  of 
a  once  handsome  man  are  evident. 
His  dress  is  varied  according  to  the 
seasons  ;  in  winter  he  wears  black 
cloth,  in  spring  green,  in  summer 
red,  in  autumn  yellow.  He  travels 
in  black  velvet,  always  resembling 
the  costume  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles's  days;  a  black  cap,  black 
ostrich  feathers,  and  buckle,  long 
waistcoat,  jacket  with  silk  let  into 
the  sleeves,  small-clothes  of  the  same, 
and  over  the  whole  a  short  mantle. 


Billy  Butterworth  has  lived  in  this 
solitary  abode  for  twenty-six  years. 
His  reasons  for  adopting  this  mode 
of  life  appear  to  be,  in  consequence 
of  his  residing  in  his  younger  days 
with  a  family  of  ladies,  with  whose 
retired  habits  he  was  so  much  capti- 
vated, that  when  he  returned  to  live 
in  his  father's  house,  (his  father  is 
still  living,)  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  though  he  had  been  brought 
up  with  them,  their  manners  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that,  into  the  chamber  in 
which  he  lodged,  he  made  a  way 
through  the  roof,  and  ascended  and 
descended  by  a  ladder ;  and  it  is 
called  to  this  day,  •'  Billy's  chamber." 
But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  a 
disappointment  in  love  has  been  the 
cause  ;  and  which,  in  some  degree, 
he  acknowledges,  as  he  says,  the 
world  will  have  it  so.  However,  let 
that  rest  as  it  will,  it  is  said  he  has 
accumulated,  by  these  eccentric 
means,  a  handsome  property  ;  but  ho 
is  so  independent,  that  he  will  not 
receive  a  present  from  his  friends. 
He  is  communicative  to  strangers  ; 
is  polite,  and  well-informed  on  gene- 
ral topics,  and  has  evidently  read 
much.  He  was  in  his  younger  days 
a  member  of  a  corps  dramatique. 
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THE  subjugation  of  Georgia,  to 
the  Russian  sceptre,  was  at- 
tended with  many  interesting  circum- 
stances, which  are  as  yet,  either  en- 
tirely unknown,  or  at  least,  known 
but  veiy  imperfectly  in  Europe.  We 
have,  however,  met  with  an  account 
in  a  German  journal,  of  the  removal 
from  Tiflis,  of  the  last  individual  of 
the  Royal  family,  who  attempted  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  which  Rus- 
sia had  extinguished.  An  abstract 
of  this  story,  which  though  romantic, 
is,  we  believe,  substantially  true,  may 
be  interesting  at  the  present  moa)ent, 
when  the  powerful  Autocrat  of  the 
North,  is  understood  to  have  recom- 
menced war  with  Persia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,   to   threaten 
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a  formidable  attack  on  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  some  of  the 
principal  tribes  of  Georgia,  unable 
to  repel  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  eagerly  sought 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  Rus- 
sia. The  appeal  was  not  made  in 
vain.  The  Russian  troops  marched 
into  ihe  country,  and  supported  the 
Kings  of  Georgia,  Imerthia,  (called 
in  the  maps  and  gazeteers,  Immere- 
tia  and  Imiretta,)  and  the  other  chief 
Princes  of  the  country.  But  it  was 
soon  found,  that  these  independent 
Sovereigns  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, and  Russia  was  not  slow  in 
taking  advantage  of  the   dissensions, 
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vvliich,  it  is  alleged,  she  provoked. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Georgians 
wished  to  be  independent ;  but  that 
wish  did  not  coincide  with  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
It  was  there  determined,  that  the 
several  native  Princes  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  distance  from  their  terri- 
tories, and  allowed  pensions  for  their 
subsistence.  Most  of  them  submit- 
ted quietly  to  the  arransrement  im- 
posed on  them.  Only  one,  Salomon 
II.,  King  of  Imerthia,  rejected  the 
Russian  offer.  He  fled,  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte,  and  died  at  Trebisond,  in 
1815. 

The  Princess,  whose  last  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  throw  off  the  Rus- 
sian yoke  we  sliall  briefly  relate,  was 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Prince 
George  Tsitianoff,  and  the  widow  of 
George  XIII.,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Heraclius,  King  of  Georgia.  This 
last  of  the  Georgian  Kings  died  in 
December,  1800.  His  eldest  son, 
David,  ought  then  to  have  ascended 
the  throne,  but,  in  consequence  of 
stipulations  made  by  Russia  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tiflis,  concluded  in  No- 
vember, 179o,  he  was  merely  declar- 
ed Regent,  and  was,  finally,  removed 
to  Russia  in  the  year  1803.  The 
whole  country  was  immediately  con- 
verted into  a  Russian  province. 
This  change  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  Prince  Paul  Dimetrewitch 
Tsitianoff,  who,  though  nearly  relat- 
ed to  the  royal  family,  was  complete- 
ly devoted  to  the  interests  of  Russia, 
He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  general 
in  the  Russian  army,  and,  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor- General  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Prince  Tsitianoff  aj^peared  to  have 
now  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  country, 
and  as  no  danger  was  apprehended 
from  Queen  Maria,  slie,  without 
much  difficulty,  obtained  permission 
from  the  Russian  Government  to  re- 
main in  Georgia  with  her  infant 
children,  of  whom  she  had  seven,  five 
male  and  two  female.  The  Queen, 
however,  did  not  feel  much  gratitude 


for  this  favour,  as  she  suspected  that 
her  sons,  on  approaching  manhood, 
would  be  taken  from  her  and  remov- 
ed to  Russia.  She,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  escape  into  her  father's 
territor}^,  where  she  expected  to  find 
the  means  of  making  head  against 
the  Russians.  In  the  mean  time 
General  Tsitianoft',  who  was  aware 
of  the  bold  and  decided  character  of 
the  Queen,  kept  a  strict  eye  upon 
her.  All  her  movements  were  care- 
fully watched,  and  at  last  the  Gene- 
ral thought  it  necessary  to  advise  the 
Russian  Government  to  withdraw  the 
permission  for  her  residence  in  Geor- 
gia. But  this  was  not  sufficient ; 
the  Queen  might  take  some  impor- 
tant step  before  the  decision  of  the 
Russian  Government  could  arrive  ; 
and  to  guard  against  every  accident, 
he  gained  over,  by  promises  and 
bribes,  Kalatusoff,  a  Georgian  of 
noble  family,  who  was  in  the  Queen's 
household,  and  honoured  with  her 
entire  confidence.  This  wretch,  se- 
duced by  the  offer  of  a  brilliant  re- 
ward, disclosed  all  the  plans  of  the 
Queen. 

iMaria  relied  much  on  the  Pshavi 
and  Tushini,  two  Caucasian  tribes, 
who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Yora  to 
the  north-west  of  Tiflis,  and  whose 
character  and  customs  render  them 
formidable  to  their  enemies.  Their 
laws  incite  to  the  most  daring  hardi- 
hood in  the  field,  and  they  are  taught 
to  regard  revenge  as  a  duty.  He 
who  returns  from  battle  wounded  in 
the  back  is  punished  with  death,  and 
the  beard  must  remain  unshaved  un- 
til the  death  of  a  relation  be  avenged. 
These  mountaineers  had  from  time 
immemorial,  formed  the  body  guard 
of  the  Georgian  kings,  and  they  had 
always  been  strongly  attached  to  the 
Royal  family.  Maria  determined  in 
the  first  instance  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Pshavi  ;  but  the  plan  of 
her  escape  was  betrayed  by  Kalatu- 
sofl',  at  the  moment  when  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  its  execution. 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Pshavi, 
named  Hadilla,  remarkable  for  his 
courage  and  gigantic  stature,  was  de- 
puted  by  his   tribe   to   conduct    tl..- 
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plan  of  escape.  He  had  several  con- 
ferences with  the  Queen  on  tho  sub- 
ject, which  were  immediately  disclos- 
ed by  Kalatusoff.  General  Tsitia- 
nolT  wished  to  verify  the  information 
he  had  received,  and  for  that  purpose 
ordered  Hadilla  to  be  summoned  be- 
fore him.  There  was  with  the  Ge- 
neral, only  his  interpreter,  whom  he 
thought  proper  to  have  present  at 
this  interview,  though  he  knew  the 
language  of  the  Pshavi  perfectly  well. 
Kalatusoff  was  concealed  behind  a 
sofa.  On  Hadilla's  entrance,  he  sa- 
luted the  General  in  the  manner  of 
his  country,  and  the  following  dia- 
logue followed  between  them  : 

"  What  has  brought  you  to  Tiflis  ?" 
"  I  have  come  here  to  purchase  salt." 
"  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me,  you 
have  other  reasons  for  being  here." 
"  I  have  come  to  purchase  salt." 
"  Your  life  is  forfeited  if  3'ou  do  not 
speak  the  truth.  If  you  persist  in 
concealment,  I  have  power  to  order 
3'our  head  to  be  struck  ofl'  instantly." 
"  What,  order  me  to  be  beheaded 
immediately  !  By  whom  then  X  By 
that  Armenian  interpreter  there,  per- 
haps, (putting  his  hand  in  his  bosom) 
but  I  have  still  a  dagger  ***." 

The  General  perceived  that  he 
could  not  succeed  by  threats,  and  en- 
deavoured to  extract  something  by 
milder  language.  But  his  alteration 
of  tone  produced  no  effect.  Hadilla's 
unvarying  answer  was,  that  he  came 
to  buy  salt.  The  General  then  called 
Kalatusoff  from  his  concealment,  and 
confronted  him  with  the  Pshavi,  who 
indignantly  refused  to  answer  any 
farther  questions.  Six  Russian  gre- 
nadiers were  then  introduced,  who 
disarmed  Hadilla,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  fortress. 

The  General  was  now  satisfied 
that  the  removal  of  the  Queen  was 
indispensable  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country.  He,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject on  the  following  day,  the  12th  of 
April,  1803.  It  was  his  wish,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  should  seem  to  be 
done  privately,  but  that  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  Queen  was  proceeding 
of   her  own   accord   on  a  journey. 


Every  thing  was,  therefore,  to  be 
conducted  with  pon)p  and  ceremony. 
Accordingly,  at  an  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing rather  too  early  for  waiting  on  a 
Princess,  Major- General  Lazareff,  in 
full  uniform,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
terpreter, named  Sorokin,  having  the 
rank  of  Captain,  and  followed  by  two 
companies  of  infantry,  with  military 
music,  proceeded  to  the  Palace. 
Lazareff  went  directly  to  the  Queen's 
apartment,  wiiere  he  found  her  sit- 
ting, in  the  oriental  manner,  with  her 
legs  crossed  under  her,  on  an  elevat- 
ed cushion.  She  was  surrounded  by 
her  seven  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  barely  seven  years  of  age, 
and  who  were  sleeping  on  adjoining 
cushions.  Lazareff  intimated  that 
she  must  immediately  prepare  to 
leave  Tiflis.  The  Queen  had  for 
some  days  apprehended  that  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  would  be  adopted 
before  she  could  etfect  her  escape. 
But,  though  she  was  not  altogether 
taken  by  surprise,  she  did  not  fail  to 
remonstrate  against  so  precipitate  an 
order.  She  pointed  to  her  children, 
and  said,  that  if  she  waked  them  rash- 
ly "  it  would  turn  their  blood."  This 
is  a  prevailing  prejudice  in  Georgia. 
When  Lazareff  stated  that  he  acted 
under  the  orders  of  General  Tsitia- 
nofi',  she  merely  said  "  Tsitsiano  too- 
fiani,"  i.  e.,  "  Tsitianoff  is  the  dis- 
grace of  his  family."  Beside  the 
cushion  on  which  the  Queen  sat,  and 
which  covered  a  kind  of  state  bed  or 
throne,  there  was  a  pillow  on  which 
she  used  occasionally  to  recline  her 
head,  and  which  she  now  drew  to- 
wards her  knee,  apparently  resting 
her  arm  upon  it.  In  this  pillow  she 
had,  for  some  time,  kept  concealed 
the  sword  of  her  deceased  husband. 
Lazareff  perceiving  no  disposition  to 
pr;.epare  for  the  journey,  approached 
the  cushion  on  the  left,  and  stooped 
down  with  the  intention  of  raising  the 
Queen.  Maria,  who  had  by  this 
time  laid  the  pillow  quite  across  her 
knee,  suddenly  drew  the  sword  and 
plunged  it  into  his  side,  exclaiming, 
"  So  perish  all  the  ajjents  of  tyranny 
and  dishonour."  The  wound  was 
mortal,  and  the  Russian,  with  a  con- 
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vulsive  cry,  instantly  expired.  So- 
rokin,  the  interpreter  drew  his  sword 
to  oppose  the  Queen,  and  wounded 
her  severely  on  the  shoulder  ;  Hele- 
na, the  mother  of  Maria,  being  alarm- 
ed by  the  noise,  rushed  at  this 
moment  into  the  apartment,  and 
seeing  the  blood  streaming  from 
her  daughter's  wound,  clasped  her 
in  her  arms,  with  the  eager  action 
of  a  parent  protecting  her  child. 
Four  officers  also  immediately  en- 
tered, and  in  a  moment  the  house 
was  full  of  Russian  soldiers.  The 
Queen  was  dragged  from  the  arms 
of  her  mother,  and  hurried  with 
her  children  into  a  carriage,  which 
had  been  pre|)ared  to  receive  her. 
A  strong  military  escort  accompanied 
the  carriage.  Every  where  on  the 
road  the  Georgians  gave  proofs  of 
their  attachment  to  the   Queen,  but 


the  soldiers  permitted  very  few  per- 
sons to  come  near  her.  It  was  wish- 
ed to  know  what  the  Queen  might 
say  to  any  of  the  people,  or  what 
conversation  might  pass  between  her 
and  her  children.  For  this  purpose, 
a  Russian,  who  understood  Georgian, 
was  selected  to  conduct  the  carriage. 
This  man,  on  his  return  to  Tiflis,  re- 
lated many  affecting  anecdotes  of  the 
journey.  Among  the  rest  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  young  prince  Gabriel, 
only  six  years  old,  said,  "  Mother, 
why  did  you  kill  that  officer?"  "  For 
your  honour,  my  dear,"  answered 
the  Queen  ;  to  which,  the  child  re- 
plied, "  Mother,  say  that  I  did  it,  ■ 
and  then  the  Russians  will  not  harm  » 
you." 

On  arriving  in  Russia,  the  Queen 
was  shut  up  in  a  cloister,  and  thus 
ended  the  kingdom  of  Georgia. 


ANCIENT  FLUTES  AND  FLUTE  PLAYERS,  &c. 


THE  ancient  flutes  were  made  of 
reeds,  wood,  and  metal  :  they 
were  of  great  importance  in  antiqui- 
ty, and  of  different  sorts,  some  of 
which  were  used  in  times  of  niirth, 
and  others  in  times  of  mourning. 
The  invention  has  been  given,  by 
poets,  to  Apollo.  Mercury,  and  Pan. 
Among  the  ancients  they  were  called 
fistula},  and  sometimes  ^/'fern-pipes. 
Borel  says  the  word  fitde  is  derived 
from  fiuta,  the  Latin  for  a  lamprey 
or  small  eel,  taken  in  the  Sicilian 
seas,  having  seven  holes  immediately 
below  the  gills  on  each  side,  the 
precise  number  of  those  in  the  front 
of  the  flute.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that 
the  flute,  after  its  first  invention,  was 
used  by  mean  people  and  thought  an 
ignoble  instrument,  unworthy  of  a 
freeman,  till  after  the  invasion  and 
defeat  of  the  Persians,  whose  ease, 
affluence,  and  luxury,  soon  rendered 
its  use  so  common  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  a  person  of  birth  not  to 
know  how  to  play  upon  it.  Epami- 
nondas  was  an  able  performer  on  the 
flute.  The  Thebans  were  great  per- 
formers on  this   instrument.     It  ap- 


pears that  Alcibiades  setting  up  for 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  taking  the  ut- 
most care  of  his  person,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  flute,  as  Minerva 
herself  had  been  before  ;  for  happen- 
ing to  see  himself  in  a  mirror  while 
he  was  playing,  he  was  so  shocked  at 
the  distortion  of  his  sweet  counte- 
nance, that  he  broke  his  flute  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  and  threw  it 
away,  which  brought  the  instrument 
into  great  disgrace  among  the  young 
people  of  rank  at  Athens  ;  however, 
this  disgust  did  not  extend  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  itself,  since  we  find 
by  Plutarch,  that  the  great  perform- 
ers upon  it  continued  long  after  to  be 
much  followed  and  admired.  Horace 
speaks  of  bands  of  female  flute-play- 
ers, some  of  whom  existed  in  his 
time  ;  they  became  so  common  in  all 
private  entertainments  as  well  as  at 
public  feasts,  obtruding  their  compa- 
ny, &c.  unasked,  that  their  profession 
was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  utter- 
ly abolished.  The  most  celebrated  fe- 
male flute-player  of  antiquity  was  La- 
mia. Her  beauty,  wit,  and  abilities  in 
her  profession,  made  her  regarded  as 
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a  prodigy.  As  she  was  a  great  travel- 
ler, her  reputation  soon  became  very 
extensive  ;  her  first  journey  from 
Athens,  the  place  of  her  birth,  was 
into  Egypt,  whither  she  was  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  the  flute-players  of 
that  country.  Her  person  and  per- 
formance were  not  long  unnoticed,  at 
the  court  of  Alexandria  ;  however,  in 
the  conflicts  between  Ptolemy,  Soter, 
and  Demetrius,  for  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, about  312  B.  C,  Ptolemy,  being 
defeated  in  a  sea  engagement,  his 
wives,  domestics,  and  nulitary  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius. 
Plutarch  says,  the  celebrated  Lamia 
was  among  the  female  captives  taken 
in  this  victory.  She  had  been  uni- 
versally admired  at  first  on  account 
of  her  talents,  for  she  was  a  wonder- 
ful performer  on  the  flute  ;  but  after- 
wards her  fortune  became  more  splen- 
did, by  the  charms  of  her  person 
which  procured  her  many  admirers 
of  great  rank.  The  prince,  whose 
captive  she  became,  and  who,  though 
a  successful  warrior,  was  said  to  have 
vanquished  as  many  hearts  as  cities, 
conceived  so  violent  a  passion  for 
Lamia,  that  from  a  sovereign  and  a 
conqueror  he  was  instantly  transform- 
ed into  a  slave,  though  her  beauty 
was  more  on  the  decline,  and  Deme- 
trius, the  handsomest  prince  of  his 
time,  was  much  younger  than  herself. 
At  her  instigation  he  conferred  such 
extraordinary  benefits  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  rendered  him  divine 
honours,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  influence  which  she  had  exer- 
cised in  their  favour,  they  dedicated 
a  temple  to  iier  under  the  name  of 
"  Venus  Lamia.'''  Ismenias,  the  The- 
ban,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
performers  on  the  flute  of  antiquity. 
Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Athe- 
as,  king  of  the  Scythians,  he  perforrn- 
ed  on  the  flute  before  that  rude  mon- 
arch ;  but  though  his  attendants  were 
ciiarmed  so  much  that  they  applaud- 
ed him  with  rapture,  the  king  laughed 


at  their  folly,  and  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  neighing  of  his  horse  to 
the  flute  of  this  fine  musician.  He 
was  sent  ambassador  into  Persia,  and 
Lucian  says,  that  he  gave  three  tal- 
ents, or  £581  5s.  for  a  flute  at  Co- 
rinth. Dorien,  the  celebrated  flute- 
player,  was  a  great  wit  and  a  great 
glutton,  and  was  often  invited  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  enli- 
ven iiis  parties  of  pleasure.  Having 
lost  a  large  shoe  at  a  banquet,  which 
he  wore  on  account  of  his  foot  being 
swelled  by  the  gout,  "  the  only  harm 
I  wish  the  thii'f,  (said  he,)  is^  that  my 
shoe  may  fit  himJ'  How  great  a  de- 
mand there  was  for  flutes  in  Athens, 
may  be  conceived  from  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Isocrates.  This  orator,  says  he, 
was  the  son  of  Theodorus,  a  flute-ma- 
ker, who  acquired  wealth  suflicient 
by  his  employn)ent,  not  only  to  edu- 
cate his  children  in  a  liberal  manner, 
but  also  to  bear  one  of  the  heaviest 
public  burdens  to  which  an  Athenian 
citizen  was  liable,  that  of  furnishing 
a  choir  or  chorus  for  his  tribe  or  ward, 
at  festivals  and  religious  ceremonies. 
Each  tribe  furnished  their  distinct 
chofus  ;  which  consisted  of  a  band  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers, 
and  dancers,  who  were  to  be  hired, 
maintained,  and  dressed  during  the 
festival  :  an  expense  considerable  in 
itself,  but  much  increased  by  emula- 
tion among  the  richer  citizens,  and 
the  disgrace  consequent  to  inferior 
exhibition.  The  fluctuations  of  trade 
and  public  favour  have  rendered  the 
business  of  boring  flutes  far  less  pro- 
fitable at  present  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Theodorus.  But  then  (says 
a  modern  writer  on  this  subject)  we 
have  had  an  harpsicliord  maker  in 
our  own  country  (Kirkman)  who  died 
worth  £100,000,  and  who  was  as 
able  to  maintain  a  choir  as  Theodo- 
rus, or  any  dean  or  chapter  of  a  ca- 
thedral. 
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ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKENNESS  * 


npHIS  little  book  is  evidently  the 
-•-  production  of  a  man  of  genius. 
The  style  is  singularly  neat,  terse, 
concise  and  vigorous,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  ordinary  mind  ;  the 
strain  of  sentiment  is  such  as  does 
honour  to  the  author's  heart ;  and 
the  observation  of  human  life,  by 
which  every  page  is  characterized, 
speaks  a  bold,  active,  and  philoso- 
phical intellect.  As  a  medical  trea- 
tise it  is  excellent — but  its  merit  is  as 
a  moral  dissertation  on  the  nature, 
causes  and  effects  of  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  and  pernicious  vices  that 
can  degrade  and  afflict  all  the  ongo- 
ings of  social  life. 

It  was  not  likely,  that  a  work  of 
so  much  spirit  and  originality  should 
not  very  soon  attract  notice  ;  and 
accordingly,  we  are  pleased,  but  not 
at  all  surprised,  to  see  that  it  has  al- 
ready reached  a  second,  and  a  greatly 
extended  and  improved  edition.  It 
is  perfectly  free  from  all  quackery 
and  pretension  ;  the  writer  does  not 
belong  to  the  solemn  and  stupid 
Gold-headed-cane  School  ;  he  writes 
with  much  of  the  anin)ation  and  vi- 
vicla  vis  animi  of  the  late  incompara- 
ble John  Bell  ;  but  the  character  of 
his  style,  of  his  sentiments,  and  of 
his  opinions,  is  his  own,  and  his  little 
most  entertaining,  interesting,  and 
instructive  Treatise  is  stamped  from 
beginning  to  end  with  the  best  of 
all  qualities — originality — of  itself 
enough  to  hide  a  multitude  of  defects, 
but  which  is  here  found  allied  with 
uniform  sound  sense,  sagacity  and 
discretion. 

"  Drunkenness,"  Dr.  Macnish  ob- 
serves, "  is  not  like  some  other  vices, 
peculiar  to  modern  times.  It  is 
handed  down  to  us  from  '  hoar  anti- 
quity ;'  and  if  the  records  of  the  an- 
tediluvian era  were  more  complete, 
we  should  probably  find  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  father  of  the 
human  race." 


Let  observation  with  extensive 
view  survey  mankind  from  China  to 
Pern,  and  what  one  single  small  dis- 
trict of  the  habitable  globe  will  be 
found,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
perfectly  sober  ?  The  possession  of 
unclouded  reason  to  the  victims  of 
sin  and  sorrow  would  seem  to  be  felt 
as  a  curse.  Therefore,  they  extract 
insanity  from  flovi^ers  and  blossoms, 
bright  with  the  blooms  and  fresh  with 
the  dews  of  heaven,  and  drink  down 
their  misery  into  dreamless  sleep. 
True,  as  Mr,  Macnish  says,  "  that 
drunkenness  has  varied  greatly  at 
different  times  and  among  different 
nations  ;"  but,  perhaps,  take  one 
country  with  another,  though  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  varied,  the 
quantum  of  the  vice  has  been  pretty 
much  the  same,  drunkard  has  bal- 
anced drunkard,  and  earth  herself 
continued  to  reel  and  stagger  on  her 
axis. 

Drunkenness  prevails,  we  agree 
with  the  author,  more  in  a  rude  than 
in  a  civilized  state  of  society.  It 
seems,  too,  to  prevail  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  northern  than  in 
southern  latitudes. 

Mr.  Macnish  has  a  chapter  on  the 
causes  of  drunkenness, — and  it  is  an 
excellent  one — every  sentence  in  it 
being  concise  and  vigorous. 

He  then  touches  on  another  topic 
— and  a  melancholy  one  it  is — yet 
true. 

"Drunkenness,"  he  observes,  "ap- 
pears to  be  in  some  measure  heredi- 
tary. We  frequently  see  it  descend- 
ing from  parents  to  their  children. 
This  may  undoubtedly  often  arise 
from  bad  example  and  imitation,  but 
there  can  be  little  question  that,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  it  exists  as  a 
family  predisposition." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  copy  Mr.  Macnish's  de- 
scription of  the  agreeable  sensations 
of  incipient  drunkenness,  and  of  the 
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opposite  ones  which  accompany  the 
succeeding  stages  of  the  fit.  We  know 
not  any  where  a  more  vivid  and 
breathing  picture.  Justice  is  done 
to  the  subject,  both  on  its  fairer  and 
darker  side,  and  Truth  has  guided 
the  pen  or  pencil  at  every  touch.  No 
moral  is  drawn, — but  a  moral  is  there, 
nevertheless, — and  amidst  all  the  airy 
mirth  so  well  described,  it  sounds 
like  a  small,  chiming,  melancholy 
knell,  foreboding  woe  and  destruction. 
We  once  saw  a  man  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  (he  was  to  be,  and 
was,  executed  next  morning)  under 
tlie  influence  of  an  enormous  quantity 
of  ardent  spirits.  He  had  got  it 
smuggled  into  prison  by  his  wife. 
He  had  swallowed  about  two  bottles 
of  rum  that  day, — but  though  dismal, 
he  was  not  drunk.  Fear  and  horror 
kept  him  sober.  His  senses  were  in 
some  measure  dazed,  but  his  soul 
was  alive  in  its  agony,  and  his  groans 
were  the  ghastliest  ever  heard  out  of 
or  in  a  condemned  cell.  Among  all 
the  confusion  of  the  thoughts  within 
liim,  one  thought  was  ever  upper- 
most ;  and  he  knew  in  all  the  dread- 
ful distinctness  of  reality,  always  so 
different  from  a  dream,  that  he  was 
to  be  hanged  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  his  body  given  to  dis- 
section. He  staggered  up  and  down 
in  his  chains,  and  then,  ever  and 
anon,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his 
iron  bed,  and  stared  on  vacancy  with 
blood-shot  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  the 
hangman  or  Satan.  The  liquor  had 
lost  its  power  over  the  "  heart  of  the 
man  oppressed  with  care,"  and  all 
that  it  did  seemed  to  be,  to  bring  the 
gallows  nearer  to  him  in  the  gloom, 
— to  dangle  the  rope  nearer  to  his 
throat  and  eyes, — and  to  show  him, 
like  a  reality  on  the  stone-floor,  his 
own  shell  or  coffin.  His  prayers 
were  muttered  angrily,  like  curses  ; 
no  deluding  hope  of  reprieve  or  res- 
pite rose  from  the  rum  fumes  sicken- 
ing his  stomach  and  clouding  his 
brain, — no  minister  of  religion,  much 
needed  as  he  was,  would  then  have 
been  welcome.  There  was  an  ob- 
scure and  dim  mistaking  in  his  tor- 
tured   spirit,  of  his  sentence  as  the 


mere  judgment  of  men,  instead  of 
the  doom  of  the  Eternal,  whose  great 
law  he  had  violated, — he  denied, 
demon-like,  the  righteousness  of  the 
fiat,  "  blood  for  blood  ;"  and  in  the 
blackness  of  his  face  you  read  wrath 
against  wrath,  that  of  a  wicked 
worm  against  that  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  wickedness  struggling  with 
conscience,  and  crime,  fear-stricken 
and  appalled,  yet  loath  to  give  way 
to  penitence,  though  preyed  on  by 
remorse,  while  all  his  body  trembled 
and  shook  as  at  the  noise  of  a  de- 
vouring fire. 

The  shame,  horror,  penitence,  and 
dreadful  remorse,  that  men  have  felt 
for  words  said  and  deeds  done  in 
drink,  prove  that  drink  can  inspire 
thoughts  into  men's  hearts  most  alien 
from  their  nature,  and  drive  them  to 
the  commission  of  acts,  of  which,  as 
long  as  they  were  in  their  sober  senses, 
no  trial,  no  temptation,  could  ever 
have  made  them  guilty,  or  even  form 
to  themselves  a  thought  fleeting  as  a 
shadow.  But  they  had  put  an  enemy 
into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains,  and  thence  sometimes  rape, 
robbery  and  murder,  followed  by 
swift  retribution  and  lamentable 
doom. 

Drunkard,  stand  forward,  that  we 
may  have  a  look  at  you,  and  draw 
your  picture.  There  he  stands  ! 
The  mouth  of  the  drunkard,  you 
may  observe,  contracts  a  singularly 
sensitive  appearance — seemingly  red 
and  rawish  ;  and  he  is  perpetually 
licking  or  smacking  his  lips,  as  if  his 
palate  were  dry  and  adust.  His  is  a 
thirst  that  water  will  not  quench.  He 
might  as  well  drink  air.  His  whole 
being  burns  for  a  dram.  The  whole 
world  is  contracted  into  a  calker. 
He  would  sell  his  soul,  in  such  ex- 
tremity, were  the  black  bottle  denied 
hin),  for  a  gulp  of  Glenlivet.  Not  to 
save  his  soul  from  eternal  fire,  would 
he,  or  rather  could  he,  if  left  alone 
with  it,  refrain  from  pulling  out  the 
plug,  and  sucking  away  at  destruc- 
tion. What  a  snout  he  turns  up  to 
the  morning  air,  inflamed,  pimpled, 
sniibby,  and  snorty,  and  with  a  nob 
at  the  end  on't,  like  one  carved  out 
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of  a  stick   by  the  knife  of  a  school- 
boy— rough  and  hot  to  the  very  eve, 
— a  nose    wliich,    rather    than    pull, 
you  would  submit  even  to  be  in  some 
degree  insulted.     A  perpetual  cough 
harasses    and    exhausts   him,    and   a 
perpetual  expectoration.       How  his 
hand  trembles  !     It  is  an  effort  even 
to  sign  his  nan)e ;    one  of  his  sides  is 
certainly  not  by  any  means  as  sound 
as  the  other  ;  there  has  been  a  touch 
of  palsy  there  ;    and    the    next   hint 
will  draw  down  his  chin  to  his  collar 
bone,  and  convert  him,   a  month  be- 
fore dissolution,  into  a  slavering  idiot. 
There    is    no    occupation,    small   or 
great,    insignificant   or  important,  to 
which  he  can   turn,  for  any  length  of 
time,  his  hand,  his  heart,  or  his  head. 
He  cannot  angle — for  his  fingers  re- 
fuse to  tie  a  knot,  much  more  to  busk 
a  fly.     The  glimmer  and  the  glow  of 
the   stream    would    make    his    brain 
dizzy — to  wet   his  feet   now    would, 
he    fears,  be  death.       Yet   he  thinks 
that  he  will  go  out — during  that  sun- 
ny blink  of  a  showery  day — and  try 
the   well-known    pool    in   which    he 
used  to  bathe  in    boyhood,   with  (he 
long,   matted,   green,  trailing  water- 
plants    depending    on    the   slippery 
rocks,  and    the    water-ouzel    gliding 
from  beneath  the  arch  that  hides  her 
"  procreant  cradle,"  and  then  sinking 
like   a  stone  suddenly  in   the  limpid 
stream.      He  sits  down  on  the  bank, 
and    fumbling   in    his    pouch    for  his 
pocket-book,    brings  out,   instead,  a 
pocket-pistol.        Turning     his     fiery 
face  towards   the    mild,   blue,  vernal 
sky,  he    pours  the    gurgling    brandy 
down  his  throat— first  one  dose,  and 
then  another — till,  in    an    hour,   stu- 
pified  and  dazed,  he  sees  not  the  sil- 
very crimson-spotted  trouts, shooting, 
and  leaping,  and  tumbling,  and  plung- 
ing in    deep   and  shallow.       Or,  if  it 
be  autumn   or  winter,  he  calls,   per- 
haps, with  a  voice  at  once  gruff  and 
feeble,  on  old  Ponto,  and  will  take  a 
plufT  at  the   partridges.       In  former 
days,  down    they  used   to   go,    right 
and  left,   in    potatoe   or  turnip-field, 
broomy  brae   or    stubble — but   now 
his  sight  is  dim  and  wavering,  and  his 
touch  trembles  on  the  trigger.      The 


covey  whirrs  off,  unharmed  in  a  sin- 
gle feather — and  poor  Ponto, remem- 
bering  better   days,   cannot  conceal 
his  melancholy,  falls  in   at   his  mas- 
ter's  heel,  and    will    hunt  no  more. 
Out,  as  usual,  comes  the  brandy  bot- 
tle— he  is  still  a  good  shot   when  his 
mouth  is  the  mark  —and  having  emp- 
tied the  fatal  flask,  he  staggers  home- 
wards, with  the  muzzle   of  his    dou- 
ble-barrel  frequently   pointed   to  his 
ear,  both  being  on  full  cock,  and   his 
brains  not  blown  out  only  by  a  mira- 
cle.     He  tries  to   read  the  newspa- 
per— ^just    arrived — but  cannot   find 
his  spectacles.     Then,  by  way  of  va- 
riety, he  attempts  a  tune  on  the   fid- 
dle— but   the  bridge   is  broken,  and 
her  side  cracked,  and  the  bass-string 
snapped — and  she   is  restored  to  her 
peg  among   the    cobwebs.     To  con- 
clude the  day  worthily   and    consist- 
ently,   he    squelches    himself    down 
among  the  reprobate  crew,  takes  his 
turn  at  smutty  jest  and  smuttier  song, 
— falls   back    insensible,  exposed    to 
gross   and   indecent    practical  jokes 
from  the    vilest   of  the   unhanged — 
and  finally  is   carried   to    bed    on    a 
hand-barrow,  with  hanging  head  and 
heels,    and,    with    glazed   eyes    and 
lolling  tongue,   is   tumbled   upon  the 
quilt — if  ever  to  awake  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  ; — but  if  awake  he  do,  it 
is   to    the   same    wretched  round  of 
brutal     degradation — a    career,    of 
which  the  inevitable  close  is  an    un- 
friended    deathbed    and   a    pauper's 
grave.      O  hero  !    six  feet  high,  and 
with    a   brawn  once  like  Hercules — 
in  the  prime  of  life,  too — well  born 
and    well   bred — once    bearing   with 
honour  the  king's   commission;    and 
on  that  glorious  morn,  now  forgotten, 
or   bitterly   remembered,   undaunted 
leader  of  the  forlorn-hope  that  mount- 
ed the   breach   at  Badajos — is  that  a 
death  worthy  of  a  man — a  soldier — 
and  a  Christian  }     A  dram-drinker  ! 
Faugh  .'    faugh  !      Look   over — lean 
over  that   stile,  where  a  pig  lies  wal- 
lowing  in    mire — and  a  voice,  faint, 
and  feeble,  and  far  off,  as  if  it  came 
from    some   dim    and  remote    world 
within  your  lost  soul,  will  cry,  that  of 
the    two    beasts,    that    bristly    one^ 
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agrunt  in  sensual  sleep,  with  its  snout 
snoring  across  the  husk-trough,  is,  as 
a  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
being,  superior  to  you,  late  Major  in 

his  Majesty's regiment  of  foot, 

now  dram-drinker,  drunkard,  and 
dotard,  and  self-doomed  to  a  dis- 
graceful and  disgusting  death  ere  you 
shall  have  completed  your  thirtielh 
year.  What  a  changed  tiling  since 
that  day  when  you  carried  the  colors, 
and  were  found,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
beautiful,  with  the  glorious  tatters 
wrapped  round  your  body  all  drench- 
ed in  blood,  your  hand  grasping  the 
broken  sabre,  and  two  grim  French- 
men lying  hacked  and  hewed  at  your 
feet  !  Your  father  and  your  mother 
saw  your  name  in  the  "  Great  Lord's" 
Despatch;  and  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  keep  her  from  falling  on 
the  floor,  for  "  her  joy  was  like  a 
deep  affright !"  Both  are  dead  now; 
and  better  so,  for  the  sight  of  that 
blotched  face  and  those  glazed  eyes, 
now  and  then  glittering  in  fiiful  fren- 
zy, would  have  killed  them  both,  nor, 
after  such  a  spectacle,  could  their 
old  bones  have  rested  in  the  grave. 

Let  any  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  of  life,  look  back  upon 
the  ranks  of  his  friends,  companions, 
acquaintances,  and  persons  whom  he 
knew  but  by  name — or  not  even  by 
name — although  he  had  become  in- 
formed of  something  of  their  habits 
and  history.  How  many  drunkards 
among  them  have  drunk  themselves 
to  death,  and,  before  their  natural 
term,  disappeared — first  into  dis- 
graceful retirement  in  some  far-off 
hut,  and  then  into  some  church-yard 
apart  from  the  bones  of  kindred  ! 

But  these  are  not,  bad  as  they  are, 
by  any  means  the  worst  cases.  Scot- 
land— ay,  well-educated,  moral,  reli- 
gious Scotland,  can  show,  in  the  bo- 
som of  her  bonny  banks  and  braes, 
cases  worse  than  these  ;  at  which,  if 
there  be  tears  in  heaven,  "  the  angels 
weep."  Look  at  that  grey-headed 
man,  of  threescore  and  upwards,  sit- 
ting by  the  way-side  !  He  was  once 
an  Elder  of  the  Kirk,  and  a  pious 
man  he  was,  if  ever  piety  adorned 
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the  temples, — "  the  lyart  hafTefs, 
wearing  thin  and  bare,"  of  a  Scottish 
peasant.  What  eye  beheld  the  many 
hundred  steps,  that,  one  by  one,  with 
imperceptible  gradation,  led  him 
down — down — down  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  shame,  suffering,  and  ruin? 
For  years  before  it  was  bruited  abroad 
through  the  parish,  that  Gabriel  Ma- 
son was  addicted  to  drink,  his  wife 
used  to  sit  weeping  alone  in  the 
spence,  when  her  sons  and  daughters 
were  out  at  their  work  in  the  fields, 
and  the  infatuated  man,  fierce  in  the 
excitement  of  raw  ardent  spirits,  kept 
causelessly  raging  and  storming 
through  every  nook  of  that  once  so 
peaceful  tenement,  which  for  many 
happy  years  had  never  been  disturb- 
ed by  the  loud  voice  of  anger  or  re- 
proach. His  eyes  were  seldom  turn- 
ed on  his  unhappy  wife,  except  with 
a  sullen  scowl,  or  fiery  wrath  ;  but 
when  they  did  look  on  her  with 
kindness,  there  was  also  a  rueful 
self-upbraiding  in  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  on  account  of  his  cruelty  ; 
and  at  sight  of  such  transitory  ten- 
derness, her  heart  overflowed  with 
forgiving  aflfection,  and  her  sunk  eyes 
with  unendurable  tears.  But  neither 
domestic  sin  nor  domestic  sorrow 
will  conceal  from  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  men  ;  and  at  last  Gabriel 
Mason's  name  was  a  byword  in  the 
mouth  of  the  scoffer.  One  Sabbath 
he  entered  the  kirk,  in  a  state  of 
miserable  abandonment,  and  from 
that  day  he  was  no  longer  an  elder. 
To  regain  his  character  seemed  to 
him,  in  his  desperation,  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  and  against  the  decree 
of  God.  So,  he  delivered  himself 
up,  like  a  slave,  to  that  one  appetite, 
and  in  a  iew  years  his  whole  house- 
hold had  gone  to  destruction.  His 
wife  was  a  matron,  almost  in  the 
piime  of  life,  when  she  died  ;  but  as 
she  kept  wearing  away  to  the  other 
world,  her  face  told  that  she  felt  her 
years  had  been  too  many  in  this. 
Her  eldest  son,  unable,  in  pride  and 
shame,  to  lift  up  his  eyes  at  kirk  or 
market,  went  away  to  the  city,  and 
enlisted  into  a  regiment  about  to  em- 
bark on  foreign  service.       His   two 
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sisters  went  to  take  farewell  of  him, 
but  never  returned  ;  one,  it  is  said, 
having  died  of  a  fever  in  the  Infirma- 
ry, just  as  if  she  had  been  a  pauper  ; 
and  the  other — for  the  si^ht  of  sin, 
and  sorrow,  and  shame, and  suffering, 
is  ruinous — gave  herself  up,  in  her 
beauty,  an  easv  prey  to  a  destroyer, 
and  doubtless  h  is  run  her  coiirsf;  of 
agonies,  and  is  now  no  more.  The 
rest  of  the  family  dropped  down,  one 
by  one,  out  of  sight,  into  inferior 
situations  in  far-off  places  ;  but  there 
was  a  curse,  it  was  ihousht,  haniring 
over  the  family,  and  of  none  of  them 
did  ever  a  favourable  report  come  to 
their  native  parish  ;  while  he,  the  in- 
fatuated sinner,  whose  vice  seemed 
to  have  worked  all  the  woe,  remained 
in  the  chains  of  his  tyrannical  pas- 
sion, nor  seemed  ever,  for  more  than 
the  short  term  of  a  day,  to  cease 
hugging  them  to  his  heart.  Sem- 
blance of  all  that  is  most  venerable  in 
the  character  of  Scotland's  peasant- 
ry !  Image  of  a  perfect  patriarch, 
walking  out  to  meditate  at  even-tide  ! 
What  a  noble  forehead  !  Features 
how  high,  dignified,  and  composed  ! 
There,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  that 
old  way-side  tree,  he  seems  some  re- 
ligious missionary,  travelling  to  and 
fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  seek- 
ing out  sin  and  sorrow,  that  he  may 
tame  them  under  the  word  of  God, 
and  change  their  very  being  into 
piety  and  peace.  Call  him  not  a 
hoary  hypocrite,  for  he  cannot  help 
that  noble — that  venerable — that 
apostolic  aspect — that  dijuified  fig- 
ure, as  if  bent  gently  by  Time  loath 
to  touch  it  with  too  heavy  a  hand — 
that  holy  sprinkliuir  over  his  furrow- 
ed temples,  of  the  silver-sot"t,  and  the 
snow-white  hair — these  are  the  gifts 


of  gracious  Nature  all — and  Nature 
will  not  reclaim  them,  but  in  the 
tomb.  That  is  Gabriel  Mason — the 
Drunkard  !  And  in  an  hour  you 
may,  if  your  eyes  can  bear  the  sight, 
see  and  hear  him  staggering  up  and 
down  the  village,   cursing,  swearing, 

preaching,      praying, stoned      by 

blackguard  boys  and  girls,  who 
hound  all  the  dosfs  and  curs  at  his 
heels,  till,  taking  refuge  in  the  smithy 
or  the  pot-house,  he  becomes  the 
sport  of  fjrown  clowns,  and  after 
much  idiot  laughter,  ruefully  mingled 
with  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  he 
is  suffered  to  mount  upon  a  table, 
and  urged,  perhaps,  by  reckless  folly, 
to  give  out  a  text  from  the  Bible, 
which  is  nearly  all  engraven  on  his 
memory, — so  much  and  so  many 
other  things  effaced  fur  ever — and 
there,  like  a  wild  Itinerant,  he  stam- 
mers forth  unintentional  blasphemy, 
till  the  liquor  he  has  been  allowed  or 
instigated  to  swallow,  smites  him 
suddenly  senseless,  and,  falling  down, 
he  is  huddled  off  into  a  corner  of 
some  lumber-room,  and  left  to  sleep, 
— better  far,  tor  one  so  pitiably  mi- 
serable, were  it  to  everlasting  death  I 

From  such  imperfect  pictures 
we  return  with  satisfaction  to  the 
Treatise.  The  chapter  "  On  the 
Pathology  of  Drunkenness'*  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  this  singularly 
able  work.  Among  the  consequences 
of  drunkenness  which  the  author  has 
here  given,  are  many  of  the  most 
painful  diseases  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

We  have  room  only  to  add,  that 
to  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
advice  and  warning,  Mr.  M.'s  Trea- 
tise is  worth  a  hundred  sermons.  As 
a  literary  composition,  its  merits  are 
very  high. 


ORIGDJ  OF  DE.\N'  SWIFT  S  MEDITATIONS  UPON  A  BROOMSTICK. 

SWIFT  was  in  the  habit  of  going  from  them.  Such  occupation,  how- 
to  visit  Lady  Berkeley,  his  pa-  ever,  was  too  little  congenial  with 
Iron's  consort.  She  was  a  great  ad-  the  Dean's  humour,  and  soon  he  re- 
mirer  of  "Boyle's  Pious  Medita-  solved  to  revenge  himself  upon  Boyle 
tioDs,"  and  used'  often  to  request  the  for  the  irksome  task  thus  imposed 
Dean  to   read   aloud   some  portion  upon  bim.     In  short,  he  wrote  a  pa- 
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he  was  in  Paris,  and  his  residence 
known.  "  Let  us  lose  no  time, 
Sir,"  exclaimed  the  eager  and  ex- 
pectant merchant,  in  the  fear  he 
should  escape.  "  Do  not  alarm 
yourself,"  said  the  other ;  "  he  is 
strictly  watched,  and  is  even  asso- 
ciated with  the  Police."  "  I  shall  in- 
stantly hasten  for  an  order  of  arrest 
from  the  Procureur  du  Roi,"  con- 
tinued the  merchant,  in  preparing  to 
depart.  "  Not  quite  so  iiasty,  if  you 
please,"  replied  the  apathetic  officer; 
*'  that  you  will  obtain  the  order  you 
propose,  I  pretend  not  to  deny  ;  or 
that  it  will  be  imperative  on  me  to 
show  it  obedience  ;  but  you  will  de- 
cidedly defeat  your  object;  and  the 
man  you  seek  will  be  unattainable." 
"  I  do  not  understand  you.  Sir." 
"  Listen  for  a  moment,  and  I  shall 
explain  the  matter.  My  responsi- 
bility as  a  police-officer  is  great,  and 
extends  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  general.  I  require  many 
hands,  and  the  means  accorded  me 
of  satisfying  them  are  trilling  ;  yet  if 
I  do  not  pay  well  I  sl)all  want  as- 
sistance ;  and  if  they  whom  I  em- 
ploy can  gain  more  on  their  own 
account  than  in  executing  my  orders, 
it  would  be  impossible  fur  me  to  act. 
I  therefore,  of  necessity,  conform  to 
the  long  established  usages  of  my 
department.  A  criminal,  you  may 
be  aware,  is  ever  upon  the  alarm  ; 
but  so  long  as  he  is  not  directly  and 
publicly  charged  with  a  particular 
offijnce,  I  accept  a  compromise  with 
him  ;  and  he  pays  me  in  return  a 
monthly  sum,  which  goes  to  the  re- 
muneration of  my  subalterns.  The 
very  man  in   question   relies   at  this 


moment  upon  the  faith  of  our  treaty, 
assured  of  not  being  molested  until  1 
have  special  orders  regarding  him. 
In  that  event,  1  am  bound  in  honour 
to  advise  him  that  our  agreement  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  he  must  look  to 
his  own  safety.  He  will  then  use 
his  best  attempts  to  escape,  and  I  to 
entrap  him.  The  person  you  in- 
quire for  is  in  the  situation  I  have 
mentioned  ;  and,  if  yt)U  will  follow 
my  counsel,  before  you  proceed  judi- 
cially, you  had  better  try  conciliato- 
ry measures.  I  shall  direct  him  to 
be  to-morrow,  at  a  certain  hour,  in 
the  Rue  Monconseil,  and  you  will 
meet  him  there.  Two  of  my  men 
shall  be  near  you  for  your  protection. 
You  will  enter  into  an  explanation 
with  the  robber;  and  1  shall  be 
greatly  surprised  if,  after  the  hints  I 
shall  convey  to  him,  you  do  not  come 
to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  in  re- 
spect to  the  stolen  property." 

The  interview  took  place  as  pro- 
posed, and  an  amicable  agreement 
was  entered  into.  The  merchant, 
when  well  assured  of  restitution,  pre- 
sented the  officer  with  a  sum  far  in- 
ferior to  v/hat  the  expense  of  prose- 
cution on  his  part  would  have 
amounted  to  ;  while,  even  in  the 
latter  case,  justice  might  have  been 
probably  better  satisfied  by  the  re- 
sult than  the  merchant  himself. 

This  circumstance,  which  but  re- 
cently occurred,  and  on  the  truth  of 
which  implicit  reliance  may  be  plac- 
ed, tends  to  prove  that  the  Police 
(of  Paris  at  least)  is  less  devoid  of 
inforn)ation  respecting  the  authors  of 
crimes,  than  it  is  deficient  in  zeal, 
activity,  and  disinterestedness. 


VARSETIES. 


THE  IRISH  BAR. 

LORD  Avonmore  was  subject  to 
perpetual  fits  of  absence,  and  was 
frequently  insensible  to  the  conver- 
sation that  was  going  on.  He  was 
once  wraj)ped  in  one  of  his  wonted 
reveries  ;  and,  not  hearing  one  sylla- 
ble of  what  was  passing,  (it  was  at  a 


large  professional  dinner  given  by 
Mr.  Bushe,)  Curran,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  his  lordship,  having  been 
called  on  for  a  toast,  gave  "  All  our 
absent  friends,"  patting,  at  the  same 
time,  Lord  Avonmore  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  telling  him  that  they  had 
just  drunk  his  health.     Quite  uncon- 
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scious  of  anytl)ing  that  had  been  said 
for  the  last  hour,  and  taking  the  in- 
timation as  a  serious  one,  Avonmore 
rose,  and  apologizing  for  his  inatten- 
tion, returned  thanks  to  the  company 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him 
by  drinking  his  health. 

There  was  a  curious  character,  a 
Sergeant  Kelly,  at  the  Irish  bar.  He 
was,  in  his  day,  a  man  of  celebrity. 
Ciirran  gave  us  some  odd  sketches 
of  him.  The  most  whimsical  pecu- 
liarity, however,  of  this  gentleman, 
and  which,  as  Curran  described  it, 
excited  a  general  grin,  was  an  inve- 
terate habit  of  drawing  conclusions 
directly  at  variance  with  his  premises. 
He  had  acquired  the  name  of  Coun- 
sellor Therefore.  Curran  said  that 
he  was  a  perfect  human  personifica- 
tion of  a  Hon  sequitur.  For  instance, 
meeting  Curran  one  Sunday  near  St. 
Patrick's,  he  said  to  him,  "  The 
Archbishop  gave  us  an  excellent  dis- 
course this  morning.  It  was  well 
written  and  well  delivered  ;  therefore, 
I  shall  make  a  point  of  being  at  the 
Four  Courts  to-morrow  at  ten,"  At 
another  time,  observing  to  a  person 
whom  he  met  in  the  street,  "  What  a 
delightful  morning  this  is  for  walk- 
it)g  !"  he  finished  his  remark  on  the 
weather,  by  saying,"  therefore,  I  will 
go  home  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  stir 
out  no  more  the  whole  day." 

His  speeches  in  Court  were  inter- 
minable, and  his  there/ores  kept  him 
going  on,  though  every  one  thought 
that  he  had  done.  The  whole  Court 
was  in  a  titter  when  the  Sergeant 
came  out  with  them,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
cause  of  it. 

"  This  is  so  clear  a  point,  gentle- 
men,'' he  would  tell  the  jury,  "  that 
I  am  convinced  you  felt  it  to  be  so 
the  very  moment  I  stated  it.  I 
should  pay  your  understandings  but 
a  poor  compliment  to  dwell  on  it  for 
a  minute  ;  therefore,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  it  to  you  as  minutely 
as  possible."  Into  such  absurdities 
did  his  favourite  "  therefore"  betray 
him.  

THE  ARTS. 

"  Study,  therefore,  the  great  works 
of  the  great  masters  for  ever.     Study 


as  nearly  as  you  can  in  the  order,  in 
the  manner,  and  on  the  principles  on 
which  they  studied.  Study  nature 
attentively,  but  ahva3's  with  those 
masters  in  your  company  ;  consider 
them  as  models  which  you  are  to 
imitate,  and  at  the  same  time  as  rivals 
with  whom  you  are  to  contend." 

This  precept  should  be  the  motto 
to  every  work  and  every  criticism  on 
art.  It  should  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  in  every  academy,  gallery, 
exhibition-room,  and  painters'  study 
throughout  the  world.  As  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  a  string  of  unmeaning 
words  founded  on  blind  adoration  of 
antiquity,  there  should  be  placed  nigh 
to  the  inscription,  works  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian,  as  cri- 
terions  to  be  reverted  to  for  the 
guidance  of  the  artist,  and  as  a  pre- 
servative from  the  eflects  of  modern 
exhibitions,  and  from  the  "  seduc- 
tion" deprecated  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds "  of  the  ambition  of  pleasing 
indiscriminately  the  mixed  multitude 
of  people  who  resort  to  them." 


RUSSIAN  SOCIETY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Imperial 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  Moscow, 
M.  Skiadan,  proprietor  of  some  fine 
flocks  of  Merinos  in  the  Government 
of  Voronige,  exhibited  an  instrument 
of  his  invention  for  ascertaining  the 
thickness  or  fineness  of  the  wool, 
with  the  greatest  exactness.  This 
instrument,  which  is  called  an  Erio- 
metre,  excels  all  others  of  a  similar 
description,  not  excepting  those  of 
the  celebrated  Dollond,  or  of  M.  Ko- 
ehler,  of  Zwickan,  in  Saxony. 


BOTANICAL   CURIOSITY. 

The  Number  of  "  Edwards's  Bo- 
tanical Register"  for  March,  contains 
a  figure  of  the  fine  new  Air  Plant  of 
China,  long  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  drawings  of  the  Chinese,  and  ce- 
lebrated for  the  splendour  of  its  flow- 
ers and  the  fragrance  of  its  perfume 
It  has  for  some  years  been  cultivated 
in  the  stoves  of  this  country,  but  no 
means  could  be  discovered  for  mak- 
ing it  flower,  till  a  new  method  was 
pursued  by  the  gardener  of  his  Royal 
Highness    the    Prince    Leopold    at 
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Claiemont,  which  finally  proved  suc- 
cessful. Under  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment a  branch  of  blossoms  was  pro- 
duced, between  two  and  lliree  feet 
long,  and  composed  of  some  hundreds 
of  large  flowers,  resplendent  with 
scarlet  and  yellow.  Tlie  plant  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  living 
wholly  upon  air.  It  is  suspended  by 
the  Chinese  from  the  ceilings  of  their 
rooms,  which  are  thus  adorned  by  its 
beauty  and  perfumed  by  its  fragrance. 

EDUCATION    IN    THE   NETHERLANDS. 

At  Mons,  in  the  Netherlands,  a 
monthly  journal  is  published,  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  primary  and  high- 
er instruction.  The  last  number 
contains  a  dialogue  between  the  pas- 
tor of  a  parish  and  his  |)arishioner, 
who  is  alarmed  at  the  very  name  of 
learning.  The  worthy  curate,  in 
language  appropriate  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  hearer,  at  last  succeeds 
in  making  him  comprehend,  that  in 
less  time  than  was  formerly  spent  in 
learning  to  read,  many  elementary 
notions  might  now  be  acquired  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  history, 
and  geography.  The  peasant,  iiuw- 
ever,  is  not  convinced  at  fust  tliat 
any  thing  more  is  necessary  for 
young  people  beyond  some  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic,  but  in  a  subse- 
quent dialogue,  yields  to  the  over- 
whelming arguments  of  his  instructer. 
In  general,  we  cannot  bestow  too 
much  praise  on  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  for  the  pains  it  takes 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education 
among  the  very  poorest  of  the  peo- 
ple, well  convinced  that  education  is 
the  grand  safeguard  of  public  morals 
and  happiness. 


NAVARINO. 

The  site  of  the  late  engagement  is 
an  example  of  the  loveliness  of  Gre- 
cian scenery.  The  spacious  bay, 
whose  waters  are  of  that  deep  blue 
peculiar  to  suulhern  climes,  where 
the  heavens  they  reflect  are  pure  and 
cloudless,  is  enclosed  by  a  pictur- 
esque range  of  m;ijestic  mountains, 
whose  flanks,  broken  into  ridges 
wanned  and  brightened   by  the   sun, 


and  into  valleys,  whose  deep  recesses 
collect  in  their  flight  the  dissipated 
shadows,  present  those  sublime  ef- 
fects of  light  and  shade,  which  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  of  nature  only, 
can  produce.  These  mountains,  as 
they  rise  above  the  mass  formed  by 
their  intermingled  bases,  divide  into 
])eaks,  often  bold  and  rugged  ;  and 
where  opposed  to  the  meridian  sun, 
their  divers  hues  heightened  by  its 
rays,  form  a  delightful  contrast  of 
colour  with  the  deep  azure  of  the 
sky  on  which  the  summits  trace  their 
outline.  The  shores  are  varied  by 
promontories,  whitened  by  the  foam 
of  the  waves  breaking  incessantly  at 
their  feet,  and  by  receding  creeks, 
on  whose  shelving  beach  the  surfless 
waters  advance  and  retire  without 
obstruction.  On  one  side,  the  mo- 
dern Navarino,  with  its  walls  and 
citadel  and  bastion,  rises  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  cone-topped  Mount 
Tematliia  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
ruins  of  old  Navarino,  the  Pylos  of 
the  ancients,  the  city  of  the  venera- 
ble son  of  Neleus,  crown  the  heights. 
Off  the  point,  in  which  the  land  here 
terminates,  the  Coryphaison  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  lies  the  rocky  isl- 
and of  S[)hacteria,  so  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  Greece,  closing  and 
defending  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Two-and-twenty  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  triremes  struggled  for  mas- 
tery in  the  bay  of  Pylos,  and  again 
the  beautiful  haven  has  become  the 
theatre  of  strife  for  hostile  navies. 
Yet,  how  different  the  scene  !  In 
the  place  of  contest  between  flotillas 
of  galleys,  manceuvring  to  sink  their 
antagonists  by  the  simple  blow  of  a 
rostrum  ;  instead  of  combats  hand  to 
hand,  with  sword  and  buckler  ;  the 
vast  three  deckers  of  modern  na- 
tions make  the  shores  of  Navarin 
echo  with  their  artillery.  The  cla- 
mour of  the  combatants  is  drowned 
in  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  in  the 
explosion  of  floating  f(-rtresses.  Ri- 
val nations  no  longer  contending, 
but  now  inspired  by  mutual  emula- 
tion, seem  animated  by  the  more 
generous  sentimciUs  of  our  nature — 
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by  feelings  such  as  those  which  Na- 
poleon knew  how  to  touch  with  ef- 
fect, as  incentives  to  gUirious  deeds, 
when  within  sight  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  lie  reminded  his  troops  that 
twenty  ages  looked  down  upon  their 
actions.  

STEAM    COACHES. 

People  are,  just  now,  talking  a 
quantity  of  most  superlative  nonsense 
against  the  steam-coaches.  They 
will  blow  up,  forsooth,  and  they  will 
destroy  the  breed  of  dniught-horses. 
As  for  their  blowing  up,  accidents, 
doubtless,  at  first  will  occasionally 
happen ;  but,  pray,  was  not  the 
Manchester  mail  upset  a  (e\v  months 
ago,  the  Leeds  coach  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  Chester  mail  a  few  days 
ago?  And  were  there  not  lives  lost 
in  each  of  these  instances  1  AVith 
respect  to  the  breed  of  horses,  when 
we  want  them  no  longer,  why,  in 
folly's  name,  should  we  continue  to 
breed  them  ?  But,  then,  the  farmers 
will  be  obliged  to  give  up  growing 
oats.  Yes;  and  so,  thirty  years  ago, 
were  the  Birmingham  people  obliged 
to  discontinue  making  shoe-buckles. 
"Oh  1"  says  some  worthy  country- 
gentleman,  who  receives  three  let- 
ters in  the  month,  and  writes  one, — 
"  I'm  sure  we  get  our  post  quite  soon 
enough ;  what  do  a  few  hours  more 
or  less  signify  ?"  "  Why,  a  letter, 
arriving  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later, 
may  signify  to  a  merchant  half  his 
fortune,  or  to  any  one  of  us  the  hap- 
piness of  a  life-time,  nay,  that  life 
itself.  Moreover  you  drive  horses 
to  death  for  the  same  purpose  which 
steam  will  answer  without  any  inhu- 
manity at  all."  "  But  these  steam- 
engines  are  innovations.^^  "  There 
you  have  me  ;  I  cannot  answer  that ; 
but  I  may  observe,  so  were,  in  their 
day,  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches  ; 
houses,  beds,  sea-coal  fires,  and  roast- 
beef.  

PROVIDENCE  OF  THE  PARISIAN  PRINT- 
ERS. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  members 
of  the  provident  societies  of  Paris, 
the  number  of  individuals  connected 
with  the  press,  fopms  a  fourth  part. 
Paris  gives  employment  to  6000  per- 


sons of  the  male  sex,  in  the  different 
professions  immediately  connected 
with  printing  and  engraving  :  and 
more  than  half  that  number  are  unit- 
ed in  provident  societies,  which  guar- 
antee them  from  the  need  of  relief 
from  an  hospital  :  but  of  the  300,000 
individuals  of  other  callings  which 
Paris  contains,  only  10,330,  a  little 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part,  belong  to 
any  friendly  societies ;  it  is  thence  fair- 
ly inferred,  there  is  fifteen  times  more 
sense  and  care  among  the  journey- 
man printers,  than  among  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  other  callings  followed 
in  the  French  capital. 


LITERARY  MEETINGS. 

The  monthly  dinners  given  by  the 
Editor  of  the  "Revue  Encyclope- 
dique,"  during  the  last  nine  years, 
have  an  interest  and  a  peculiarity  of 
character  which  no  other  re-union  of 
this  nature  possesses.  Celebrated 
individuals  of  every  nation  then  meet 
for  the  purposes  of  literary  or  social 
intercourse,  and  for  destroying  those 
banefid  prejudices  which  formerly 
set  nations  in  array  against  each  oth- 
er, and  perpetuated  enmities  which  a 
more  frank  and  cordial  intercourse 
might  have  altogether  [)revented.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  this  nature,  we 
observed  natives  of  Britain,  Russia, 
Poland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Dalmatia,  Moldavia,  Italy^ 
Corfu,  Greece,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, &c.,  together  with  many 
Frenchmen.  Learned  men,  in  short, 
of  every  nation,  then  meet  to  com- 
municate those  ideas  which  may  af- 
terwards become  the  fruitful  germ 
of  civilization  over  far  distant  coun- 
tries.   

MODE  OF  KEEPING  APPLES. 

It  seems  not  to  bs  generally 
known,  that  apples  may  be  kept  the 
whole  year  round  by  being  immersed 
in  corn,  which  receives  no  injury 
from  their  contact.  If  the  American 
apples  were  packed  among  grain, 
they  would  arrive  here  in  much  finer 
condition.  In  Portugal,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  have  a  small  ledge  in  every 
apartment,  (immediately  under  the 
cornice,)  barely  wide  enough  to  hold 
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an  apple  :  in  this  way  the  ceilings  are 
fringed  with  fruit,  which  are  not  ea- 
sily got  at  without  a  ladder  ;  while 
one  glance  of  the  eye  serves  to  show 
if  any  depredations  have  been  com- 
mitted.   

BELL    RINGING. 

A  poor  Swiss,  who  was  in  the 
niad-honse  of  Zurich,  was  rather 
afflicted  by  imbecility  than  madness, 
and  was  allowed  his  occasional  liber- 
ty, which  he  never  abused.  All  his 
happiness  consisted  in  ringing  the 
bells  of  the  parish  church;  of  this  he 
was  somehow  deprived,  and  it  plung- 
ed him  into  despair.  At  length  he 
sought  the  governor,  and  said  to  him, 
"  I  come,  sir,  to  ask  a  favour  of  you. 
I  used  to  ring  the  bells  ;  it  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  in  which  I 
could  make  myself  useful,  but  they 
will  not  let  me  do  it  any  longer.  Do 
me  the  pleasure  then  of  cutting  off  my 
head  ;  I  cannot  do  it  myself,  or  I 
would  save  you  the  trouble."  Such 
an  appeal  produced  his  re-establish- 
ment in  his  former  honours,  and  he 
died  ringing  the  bells. 


DILATORY    INCLINATIONS. 

Mr.  Peel,  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  when  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  (Eldou,)  said,  that  to 
apply  the  words  of  the  poet  to  that 
noble  Lord,  '•'  even  his  failings  lean- 
ed to  virtue's  side.''  A  gentleman 
present  remarked  that  in  that  case 
his  lordship's  failings  resembled  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  long  inclination,  had  never  yet 
gone  over  ! 


NICE    DISTINCTION. 

A  few  evenings  since,  a  French 
gentleman  in  the  pit  at  Drury-Lane 
theatre  perceiving  some  dirt  on  the 
coat  of  the  gentleman  seated  on  his 
left,  said,  "  I  perceive,  sir,  you  have 
had  a  rencontre  withacar^."  "No, 
sir,"  replied  the  other,  peevishly, 
"  it  was  a  coach.'''' 


PARAPHRASE  OF    THE  19tH  PSALM. 

That  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the 
19th  Psalm,  beginning  with  "  The 
spacious  firmament  on  high,"  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Addison,  was  real- 
ly written  by  the  patriot,  Andrew 
Marvel.  This  was  one  night  refer- 
red to  at  the  Literary  Club,  where 
Dr.  Johnson  was  present :  when  he, 
taking  off  his  hat,  went  through  the 
whole  hymn  with  a  solemnity  so  im- 
pressive, as  deeply  to  affect  his  atten- 
tive auditors.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  doctor  was  harsh  and  re- 
pulsive, but  on  this  occasion,  his 
features  were  brightened  into  an  al- 
most celestial  mildness  and  serenity. 


EFFEMINACY    OF    THE    ROMANS. 

The  Romans,  said  Nigrinus  to  Lu- 
cian,  dare  to  speak  truth  once  in 
their  lives — when  they  make  their 
wills  ;  and  what  use  do  they  make 
of  this  liberty  1  why,  to  command 
some  favourite  robe  to  be  burnt  with 
them,  some  particular  slave  to  keep 
watch  by  the  sepulchre,  some  parti- 
cular garland  to  be  hung  about  the 
urn  !  And  this  is  the  end  of  a  life 
spent  in  being  carried  on  soft  litters 
to  luxurious  baths,  slaves  strutting 
before,  and  crying  to  the  bearers  to 
beware  of  the  puddles,  and  gorging 
at  banquets,  and  being  visited  at 
noon-day  by  physicians,  and  all  the 
bustle  and  tumult,of  the  hippodrome, 
all  the  noise  about  statues  to  chario- 
teers, and  the  naming  of  horses. 

These  are  the  gentry  whose  fin- 
gers are  so  overburthened  with 
rings,  whose  hair  is  so  fantasti- 
cally curled  out,  who  answer  one's 
humblest  salute  by  proxy,  and  who 
are  accustomed,  nevertheless,  to  see 
beggars  become  viceroys,  and  vice- 
roys beggars,  as  at  the  shifting  of  a 
scene. 


VACCINATION. 

Before  the  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion into  the  new  world,  one  hundred 
thousand  Indians  were  destroyed  by 
the  smallpox  in  one  year  in  the  sin- 
gle province  of  Quito.  The  late 
Duke  of  York  said,  that  "  in  the  Mi- 
litary Asylum  not  one  unsuccessful 
case  in  vaccination  had  happened  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years."" 
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SKETCHES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

No.  II. — Mr.  Wordsworth. 

T^rriTH  what  different  feelings  do  mind  in  England,  and  not  one  of  the 
^  ^  we  write  this  name,  from  those  highest  order,  whereof  a  trace  re- 
with  which  it  will  be  seen  by  (we  mains,  that  dreamed  of  acting  upon 
fear)  a  large  proportion  of  our  read-  the  feelings  through  the  imagination, 
ers  !  A  few  have  read  the  works  of  by  the  aid  of  any  more  powerful  en- 
Wordsworth,  and  disapprove  ;  many  gines  than  the  passions  and  modes 
have  not  read  them,  and  therefore  ofreasoning  which  display  themselves 
condemn  ;  the  rest,  among  whom  are  on  the  surface  of  human  intercourse, 
we,  think  of  him  as  of  one  greater,  and,  as  they  spring  froin  nothing  es- 
and  purer  from  vulgar  meannesses,  sential  in  man's  nature,  are  per|)etu- 
than  to  belong  exclusively  to  our  ally  shifting  and  passing  away.  The 
generation,  and  yet  connected  with  muse  was  dressed  like  a  lady  on  a 
it  by  deep  sympathies,  by  a  thousand  birth-night,  with  a  toupee  and  patch- 
gentle  and  strong  associations,  and  es,  a  stomacher  and  a  hoop-petticoat. 
by  the  noblest  moral  influence. —  Her  offspring  were  mere  vague  slia- 
Wherefore  this  variety  of  conviction?  dows,  with  a  certain  conventional 
Partly  because  the  public  taste  has  inanity  of  feature;  and  the  heroes  of 
been  in  a  large  degree  formed  by  poetry  were  only  more  interesting 
very  different  models  from  that  pre-  than  the  mutes  who  clear  the  j-tage 
sented  by  this  great  poet  ;  partly  be-  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  by  being 
cause  it  has  been  much  misled  by  more  sillily  irritable,  more  ludicrous- 
evil  guidance;  but  chiefly  because  ly  fierce,  and  fonder  of  words  of  six 
his  poems  require  in  their  readers  a  syllables,  than  are  real  and  living 
far  more  majestic  state  of  feeling,  men  ; — while  the  way  to  bring  a 
and  more  active  exercise  of  reason,  description  or  event  home  to  the 
than  are  to  be  found  among  ordinary  feelings  of  every  reader,  and  to  im- 
men.  Of  our  own  belief  we  shall  press  it  vividly  on  his  imagination, 
now  offer  some  explanation.  was  by  comparing  it  to  something  in 

At  the   period    of  the   change  of  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  Greek  or 

dynasty,  in  1688,  however  necessary  Roman  mythology  ;  by  arraying  It  in 

it  may  have  been  to  take  strong  mea-  a  patched  garment  of    classical  allu- 

sures  for  the   purpose   of  saving  our  sion  ;  by  calling  a  breeze  "  a  zephyr," 

bishops    from    martyrdom,    and    our  and  a  rivulet  "  the  Naiad  of  the  crys- 

venerable   ancestors   from  a   Popish  tal  flood." 

explosion  ;  there  was  at  least  as  much  The  dynasty  of  this  gentle  dulness 
need  of  a  revolution  in  poetry  as  in  was  destined,  however,  to  be  shaken 
Government.  Indeed,  from  the  and  overthrown,  in  the  midst  of  its 
time  of  the  death  of  Milton  until  our  most  triumphant  imbecility.  Three- 
own  generation,  there  was  scarcely  a  fourths    of  the    eighteenth    century 
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passed  away  without  producing  in 
Europe  a  single  re^illy  important  po- 
litical event,  or  one  great  predoini- 
na'.iiis;  uiind.  But  these  things  were 
all  destified  to  be  changed  in  the 
changes  of  the  great  luoral  c^'cle, 
acting  apparently  through  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  various  political  con- 
vulsions. The  obstinate  tyranny  of 
England  forced  the  colonies  in  North 
America  into  a  most  just  and  holy 
rebellion,  A  contest  of  principles 
arose  ;  it  was  imitated  in  Ireland,  in 
the  conflict  which  triumphed  in  the 
year  17^2  ;  and  reproduced  under  a 
more  formidable  and  astounding 
shape  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Wars  became  strutrgles  of  the  intel- 
lects and  passions  of  nations, — not 
merely  of  musquets  and  bills  of  ex- 
change. Politics  were  changed  into 
the  opposition  of  great  moral  princi- 
ples, instead  of  the  frivolous  frenzies 
of  pamphleteers  and  secretaries  of 
state,  for  the  possession  of  a  village 
or  the  inviolability  of  a  sinecure. 
Men  learned,  in  short,  to  think  and 
to  feel  for  themselves,  instead  of  be- 
ing talking  or  acting  mechanism. 
The  breath  of  universal  existence 
seemed  to  become  a  subtle  and 
mighty  power,  an  impulse,  and  an 
inspiration.  The  hearts  of  men 
were  enlarged  by  the  reception  of  a 
vast  hope ;  and  their  faculties  im- 
pregnated by  the  glorious  influences 
of  the  time.  The  great  visible  changes 
were,  the  awakening  of  nations,  the 
overthrow  of  the  mighty,  the  de- 
struction of  armies  and  empires,  the 
reform  of  France  into  a  republic,  and 
of  Italy  into  a  people.  But  there 
were  also  the  stranger,  more  fruitful, 
and  more  permanent  changes,  the  re- 
generation of  the  German  mind,  and 
the  second  miraculous  descent  upon 
Englisli  literature  of  the  purifyins; 
and  kindling  fire  from  heaven. 

Of  this  inibrealhed  spirit,  Words- 
worth has  in  our  country  receiv- 
ed more  largely  than  any  one  now 
living  ;  or  rather  bringing  with  him 
into  manhood  rarer  faculties  than  the 
rest  of  his  generation,  he  has  also  la- 
boured niore  unceasingly  and  earn- 
estly  to  make  them  instruments  of 


ideal  art  and  moral  truth,  creators  of 
the  beautiful,  and  ministers  to  the 
good.  For  these  objects  he  has 
ceased  to  draw  from  the  shallow  and 
muddy  fountains  of  so  much  prece- 
ding and  contemporary  literature. 
He  has  sequestered  himself  from  the 
customary  interests  and  busy  compe- 
titions of  the  society  around  him  ; 
and  has  endeavoured  to  see,  in  his 
own  breast,  and  in  the  less  artificial 
classes  of  mankind,  the  being  of  his 
species  as  it  is,  and  as  it  might  be, 
and  in  the  outward  world  a  treasury 
of  symbols,  in  which  we  may  find  re- 
flections of  ourselves,  and  intimations 
of  the  purport  of  all  existence.  He 
has  attempted  to  build  up  in  this  way 
his  own  nature  ;  and  to  impress  it  up- 
on his  kind,  by  embodying  his  serene 
benevolence  and  universal  syinpa- 
thies  in  the  forms  supplied  by  a  pe- 
culiarly faithful  and  fertile  imagina- 
tion. He  has  not  aimed  at  all  at  mo- 
mentary applause,  nor  even  made  re- 
nown, either  present,  or  to  be,  the 
object  of  his  exertions  ;  but  he  has 
written  from  the  love  for  man,  the 
reverence  for  truth,  and  the  devotion 
to  art,  which,  though  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  business  of  book-mak- 
ing, are  the  only  foundations  of  lit- 
erary excellence.  Therefore  it  is, 
that,  amid  all  the  ridicule  with  which 
he  who  belongs  not  to  the  age  has 
been  attacked  by  its  minions,  his  in- 
fluence has  been  gradually  but  uni- 
formly extending  ;  and  those  who 
judge  every  thing  by  the  commercial 
standard  of  the  day,  will  be  surpris- 
ed to  find  that  the  booksellers  have 
lately  thought  it  for  their  advantage 
to  publish  a  complete  and  beautiful 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  "  drivel- 
ling ballad-monger." 

The  main  strength  of  the  clamour 
against  Wordsworth  has  been  direct- 
ed upon  his  fondness  for  the  use  of 
plain  and  ordinary  phraseology.  Now 
for  this  there  are  various  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  constant  employ- 
ment by  metrical  writers  of  certain 
set  forms  of  phrase,  many  of  them 
never  used  by  any  one  to  express 
real  feelings,  and  the  rest  by  the  ve- 
ry fact  of  becoming  the  cant  language 
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of  poetry,  disused  amona;  livir)g  men,  that  m;ijeslic  speech,  in  which  Spen- 

— this  custom  had  by  repetition  so  ser  wrote  the  '•  Fairie  Queen,"  and 

deadened  their  effect,  that  they  had  Milton  discoursed   the   "  Areopagili- 

ceased  to  be  symbols  recalling  any  ca"  to  angels,  to  men,  and    to   eter- 

ihing  whatsoever,  but  the  precedents  uity. 

for  their  use  in  some  other  writer.  Connected  with  this  charge  is  that 
Wordsworth  attempted  to  ren)edy  of  Mr,  Wordsworth's  propensity  to 
this  by  seeking  for  fresh  reservoirs  of  represent  as  his  heroes,  obscure,  and 
expression  in  the  real  language  of  therefore  uninteresting,  personages, 
maniiind,  as  springing  from  their  gen-  But  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  in  the 
uine  feelings  :  and  he  found  his  best  hearts  of  men,  that  true  catholic  faith 
materials  among  those  classes  whom  in  our  nature,  from  which  we  learn 
the  habits  of  society  have  not  com-  that  what  interests  and  engages  all 
pelled  to  dilute  into  weakness  the  our  better,  and  therefore  all  our 
mode  of  communicating  their  sensa-  stronger  feelings,  is  not  the  accident- 
tions;  though  in  drawing  his  language  al  peculiarity  of  circumstance,  but 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  less  in-  the  immoveable  foundations  of  hu- 
structed  ranks,  he  of  course  omitted  man  being,  and  its  incorporeal,  indi- 
every  thing  that  by  its  rarity  would  visible  essence  ?  Place  these  where 
have  been  unintelligible,  or  which  you  will,  so  that  they  show  them- 
was  not  in  conformity  either  with  selves  through  the  accidental  accom- 
human  nature  in  general,  or  with  the  paniments,  and  are  not  stifled  by 
necessary  principles  of  human  dis-  them,  there  is  in  them  that  which 
course.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup-  draws  us  to  itself,  and  makes  us  feel 
pose  that  he  never  employs  a  dialect  the  stirrings  of  kindred  pulses.  But 
which  might  not  have  been  collected  how  generally,  among  the  instructed 
from  the  lips  of  ploughman  ;  on  the  classes,  is  every  free  emotion  check- 
contrary,  using  simple  phrases  for  ed  or  masked  !  Sympathy  is  called 
simple  things,  and  giving  unpedantic  affectation;  earnestness,  enthusiasm  ; 
expressions  to  uninstrucled  men;  he  religion,  fanaticism;  and  the  whole 
also  wields,  and  fir  more  powerfully  of  society  beaten  down  and  shrunk 
than  any  one,  between  Milton  and  into  flat  b  irrenness.  But  among  the 
himself,  a  language  siifficieni  to  the  ranks  of  men  which  are  less  subject- 
heights  and  d(>pths  of  all  philosophy,  ed  to  fashion,  there  are  still  to  be 
and  more  subtle  and  powerful  in  ex-  seen  yearnings  and  ebullitions  of 
pressing  the  most  delicate  and  com-  natural  feeling,  and  among  them  man- 
plex  shades  of  feeling,  than  any  En-  kind  may  be  studied  with  more  accu- 
glish  writer  whatsoever,  Shakspeare  racy,  and  examples  of  deeper  and 
alone  excepted.  At  the  same  time  truer  interest  discovered,  than  in  the 
the  habitual  use  of  an  uninflated  portion  to  which  we  belong.  Acting 
phraseology  gives  extraordinary  vi-  upon  this  belief,  Wordsworth  has 
gour  to  all  that  homely  illustration,  done  more  than  any  one  who  has 
and  fresh,  natural  im  igery,  which  are  written  in  our  language  for  two  cen- 
so  conspicuous  in  Wordsworth's  po-  turies,  to  realize  and  bring  home  to 
ems.  But  in  general  his  sonnets,  the  our  minds  the  character  of  the  larger 
larger  number  of  his  minor  poems,  portion  of  our  species.  At  a  time 
the  "  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"  and  when  the  favourite  personages  of 
the  "  Excursion,"  are  by  no  means  even  our  best  poets  were  Celadons 
marked  with  the  lowliness  of  diction  and  Musidoras,  when  poetry  con- 
which  it  is  so  common  to  dwell  upon  fined  itself  either  to  Gentlemen  and 
and  to  ridicule.  We  find  still  vigor-  Ladies,  or  to  the  shadowy  indiscriin- 
ous  in  these  poems,  and  in  none  but  inaie  mockeries  of  humanity,  the 
them,  and  the  works  of  Coleridge  swains  of  pastoral  absurdity — it  was 
and  of  Shelley,  the  full  harmony  and  doing  a  migiity  service  to  society  to 
profusion,  the  swell  and  force,  of  our  represent  llie  artisan  and  the  peasant 
English  tongue,  the  green  old  age  of  even  with  the  external  minuteness  of 
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Crabbe.  We  all  feel,  nevertheless, 
that  he  has  looked  upon  the  poor, 
the  uninstriicted,  and  the  despised, 
with  an  eye  rather  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  individual  and  the  class  ; 
and  that  he  has  often  neglected  those 
things  which  belong  not  to  classes  or 
to  individuals,  but  to  mankind — the 
original  and  still  undiminished  inher- 
itance of  glorious  hopes  and  divine 
faculties.  But  it  is  Wordsworth  al- 
most alone  who  has  shown  us  how 
precious  are  the  associations  con- 
nected wiih  the  foot-print  of  the 
clouted  shoe.  He  who  paints  to  us 
the  differences  of  manners  and  habits 
between  ourselves  and  the  mass  of 
men,  who  brings  into  the  strongest 
light  the  contrast  between  stars,  lawn- 
sleeves,  and  epaulettes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  smock-frocks,  and  checked 
shirts  on  the  other,  does  much  to- 
wards making  us  conceive  of  weavers 
and  ploughmen,  as  living  and  busy 
beings;  instead  of  leaving  us  to  think 
of  stage  figurants  in  pink-hats  and 
lemon-coloured  breeches,  with  gilded 
crooks  and  ji'igling  tambourines. 
But  how  infinitely  more  is  done  to 
compel  our  best  sympathies,  when 
herdsmen  and  pedlars  are  presented 
to  us  not  only  breathing  the  breath 
of  the  same  existence,  and  treading 
the  same  green  earth  as  we,  but,  iu 
their  different  degrees,  thinking  sim- 
ilar thoughts,  agitated  by  like  pas- 
sions and  misgivings,  thrilled  by  lun- 
dred  impulses  of  love,  joying  in  the 
universal  presence  of  one  essential 
beauty,  and  feeling  within  them,  and 
pouring  abroad  over  the  world  for 
their  own  contemplation,  the  power 
and  tenderness  of  that  spirit  who 
lives  as  strongly  in  the  chalit  of  the 
mountaineer,  and  in  the  sod-built 
hut,  as  among  primates,  and  kaisers, 
and  the  conclaves  of  emblazoned 
aristocracies. 

This  has  been  done  by  Words- 
worth ;  and  the  immortal  writings 
which  have  been  the  instruments  and 
fruits  of  his  labour,  afford  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  really  useful  and  wise  to 
combat  the  evil  cause  of  privileged 
monopolies    and    unchristian    secta- 


rianism. It  is  the  effect  of  almost  all 
his  woiks  to  make  men  look  wilhin 
for  those  things  in  which  they  agree, 
instead  of  looking  without  for  those 
in  which  they  differ,  and  to  turn  to 
that  one  source  of  universal  harmony 
which  consists,  not  in  the  adoption 
of  the  same  dogmas  or  the  establish- 
Dient  of  the  samfe  forms,  but  in  the 
powers  and  the  tendencies  that  be- 
long alike  to  all,  that  are  in  commu- 
nion with  the  divine  nature,  and  con- 
stitute the  humanity  that  distinguishes 
us  from  meaner  animals.  It  is  this 
propensity  to  look  at  man  as  an  ob- 
ject of  affectionate  interest  indepen- 
dently of  any  lowliness  of  station, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  external  cir- 
cumstances may  have  influenced  the 
general  developement  of  the  charac- 
ter, which  would  commonly  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  greatest  and  worst 
peculiarity  of  Wordsworth.  But  it 
is  in  truth  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  his 
mind  and  spirit  of  his  philosophy, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  it 
without  advocating  or  opposing  all 
those  principles  which  guide  his 
mode  of  treating  other  matters.  His 
general  intention  obviously  is  to  view 
all  existence  as  actuated  by  a  single 
purport,  and  parts  of  one  great  har- 
mony. But  iu  the  present  state  of 
society,  whatever  men  may  sa}',  the 
points  to  which  almost  every  body 
attaches  a  feeling  of  importance,  are 
those  which  derive  an  interest  from 
being  mixed  up  with  our  own  indi- 
vidual selfishness.  We  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  poor,  for  thanks 
to  the  Vagrant  act  and  the  standing 
army  they  are  kept  pretty  much  out 
of  our  way.  We  laugh  at  the  law 
against  cruelty  to  animals,  because  it 
would  not  be  consistent  in  fox-hunt- 
ers, and  lo.vers  of  luxurious  eating, 
to  care  for  a  little  superfluous  suffer- 
ing among  oxen  and  cart-horses. 
We  make  speeches  in  praise  of  steam 
engines  and  commercial  competition, 
lor  without  these  sources  of  happi- 
ness and  virtue,  where  should  we  get 
our  comforts  and  our  splendors  ? 
But  we  shut  our  ears  to  the  gasping 
of  decrepit  children  in  the   stifling 
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atmosphere  of  cotlon-raills,  and  turn  hopes,  and  s^rasping  eagerly  at  mo- 
away  with  carelessness  from  the  mentary  objects.  We  are  ready 
flood  of  debasement  and  misery  enougli  to  allow  that  wisdom  is  trea- 
which  rolls  along  our  streets,  and  sured  up  in  books  ;  that  the  thoughts 
overflows  into  our  prisons;  while  we  and  deeds  of  the  wise  and  powerlul 
talk  with  veneration,  the  deeper  as  are  fit  subjects  of  contemplation  ;  to 
being  indicated  rather  than  express-  pour  forth  our  souls  in  delight  at  the 
ed,  of  great  capitalists  and  monied  aspect  of  armed  and  towered  cities  ; 
interests.  Luther  is  a  fanatic,  and  and  to  give  out  the  inmost  heart  of 
Milton  a  visionary,  because  the  re-  admiration,  when  we  see  the  throng- 
collection  of  unselfish  zeal  is  oppres-  ing  armadas  of  an  empire  spring  tor- 
sive to  the  barren  littleness,  and  ward  like  the  eagle  of  the  deity,  to 
troublesome  to  the  fat  indolence  of  sail  before  the  tempest,  and  bear  the 
the  age  :  and  to  sacrifice  any  world-  thunder  round  the  globe.  We  re- 
ly advantage  from  love  either  to  God  joice  in  the  goodliness  of  our  own 
or  our  neighbour  is  extravagant  fol-  imaginations,  and  boast  ourselves  in 
ly  ;  for  it  is  not  required  either  by  the  might  of  our  own  hands.  But  it 
the  laws  or  by  public  opinion.  Thus  is  Wordsworth,  and  such  as  Words- 
it  is,  that  the  vulgar  uniformly  con-  worth,  who  withdraw  us  from  these 
demn  as  absurd  any  attempt  to  act  exultations,  to  feel  the  beauty  of  a 
from  higher  motives,  or  with  wider  pebble  or  a  leaf;  to  listen  to  the  still 
views  than  they  do  ;  and  therefore  small  voice  which  whispers  along  the 
are  the  hearts  of  most  men  as  hard  twilight  streandet,  and  murmurs  in 
as  the  nether  mill-stone  to  the  per-  the  sea-side  shell ;  and  to  lift  among 
ception  of  the  vast  and  glorious  the  stars  a  hymn  of  humble  thanks- 
unity  of  design  and  feeling,  at  once  giving  from  the  crags  of  lonely 
the  object  and  the  fruit  of  that  di-  mountains.  The  exuberant  sympa- 
vine  presence  in  which  the  universe  thies  of  the  poet  gush  out  on  every 
lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  grain  of  sand  ;  they  find  a  germ  of 
Wordsworth  has  dune  immensely  love  in  every  wiid-flower  of  the  soli- 
more  than  any  English  writer  of  tude  ;  they  go  forth  conquering  and 
modern  times  to  correct  this  narrow-  to  conquer,  to  meet  with  matter  and 
ness  and  meagreness  of  feeling.  He  support  even  in  the  dim  corners  and 
has  seen,  that  even  though  the  men  far  wildernesses  of  creation  ;  but 
and  women  of  instructed  society,  or  they  have  their  most  congenial  ob- 
the  rude  warriors  of  the  middle  ages,  jects  wherever  there  is  a  human 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece,  or  the  heart,  which  the  poet  may  speak  to 
ruflians  of  modern  Turkey,  are  in  in  the  tone  of  a  kinsman,  and  find 
themselves,  perhaps,  as  good  materi-  in  it  a  home  for  his  affections. 
als  for  poetry  as  the  peasant  poor  of  These  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Words- 
Cumberland  ;  yet  we  are  prone  worth's  mind,  as  displayed  in  his 
enough  to  sympathise  with  the  for-  writings,  spring  partly  from  the  es- 
uier  classes,  and  when  their  thoughts  sential  individuality  of  his  nature, 
and  actions  are  covered  by  writers  and  partly  from  those  tendencies  of 
with  a  varnish  of  refinement,  to  deify  the  time,  which  he  has  wisely  thought 
misanthropy,  and  fdl  in  love  with  himself  called  on  to  oppose.  The 
pollulH>ii ;  but  that  our  affections  are  succession  of  men  of  pure  and  lofty 
cold  and  dead  towards  the  lowly  and  genius  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  compen- 
the  despised,  the  men  who  compose  sation-balance  to  society  ;  counter- 
the  mass  of  every  nation,  not  array-  acting  alike  the  opposite  extremes  of 
ed  in  tlie  renown  of  splendid  crimes  ;  its  moral  len)perature.  To  the  de- 
not  carried  on  through  a  long  and  mands  of  this  the  appointed  office  of 
uniform  career  by  one  absorbing  pas-  great  men,  we  may  in  some  degree 
sion  ;  not  beings  of  exaggerated  im-  refer  one  of  the  especial  points  of 
pulses  and  gigantic  efibrts  ;  but  frail  interest  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  dispo- 
and    erring,     misguided    by     vulgar  silion  and  powers.    He  seems  to  have 
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scarcely  any   propensity  to   increase  re-action  of  social  circumstances  on 

his  knowleJ^e  or  sliarpen  his  appre-  individual  character,  the  intertwining 

hension  of  the  every-day  doings  of  of  good    and   evil    motivej    and    the 

worldly   men.     He   loves   to   repose  most  delicate  and  apparently    cause- 

upon   meditation,    or    only    to    send  less  shades  of  capricious  selfishness, 

forth    the    tnind   for    the    pnrpose  of  Tlie  difference  of  the  two  minds  is, 

contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  ma-  perhaps,  wisely    ordained.     For  the 

lerial  world,  or  of  studying  man  in  practical    and    working    Englishman 

the    individual  ;  instead  of  mingling  will   be   benefited   and  improved   by 

aclively  with  the  busy  life  of  society,  those   aspirations  to   invisible   good, 

lie  pours  into    his    personages    the  and  inward  perfection,  towards  which 

strong  life  and  moving  breath  of  ge-  the  Germans   are   already   far   more 

nius,  but  they   have    little  of  the   air  generally    inclined.       Whether    tha 

of  the  mart  or  the  farm-yard.     They  German  is  or  is  not  too  abstracted  a 

have,    indeed,    all   th;it    which   is    so  being,    may    admit  of   dispute  ;    but 

<-ompletely    wanting  in  the  heroes  of  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Eng- 

Lord   Byron,    the    absolute   truth  of  lishman  is  vastly  too  much  engrossed 

being,  the  nature  which  is  so  uniform  with  the  casual  business  of  the  hour, 

under   so  many    varieties  ;  they  are  His  thinking  is  fir   too    completely 

made  up  of  the  elements  of  univt'r-  guided  by  themulli[)lication-table  and 

sal,  but  want  the  accidents  of  social,  the  foot-rule. 

humanity.  Wordsworth  appears  to  This  fondness  for  the  actual  and 
take  no  pleasure  in  watching  the  en-  the  outward,  this  tendency  to  wrap 
tangled  threads  of  passion  which  ourselves  up  in  the  petty  interest  of 
bind  together  crowds  with  such  many-  the  moment,  is  opposed  by  the  whole 
coloured,  yet  scarcely  distinguishable  strain  of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  He 
feelings,  ile  retires  from  the  con-  diffuses  his  affections  over  every 
flict  of  mingled  and  heterogeneous  thing  around  him  ;  and  lets  them  be 
interests.  He  loves  to  miise  by  restricted  by  no  arbitrary  limits,  and 
winding  rivers  ;  but  tiro  tumultuous  confined  within  no  sectarian  enclo- 
current  of  men's  ordinary  motives  sures.  He  looks  round  upon  the 
has  little  for  his  contemphition.  He  world  and  upon  man  with  eyes  of 
delights  to  g;ize  upon  cities  ;  but  it  serene  rejoicing  ;  and  traces  all  the 
is  when  "  all  that  mighty  heart  is  ly-  workings  of  that  sjiirit  of  good,  of 
iug  still."  He  cares  not  to  trace  whose  intluence  he  is  conscious  in 
tlirough  all  the  eagerness  of  men's  his  own  heart.  But  from  his  want 
selfish  pursuits,  a  subtle  vein  of  bet-  of  that  mastery  over  forms  which 
ter  feeling;  or  to  look  with  keen  and  was  never  possessed  so  perfectly 
searching  eye  upon  the  follies  and  by  any  one  as  by  Shakspeare,  he 
fluctuations  of  society.  He  has,  cannot  make  so  intelligible  to  all 
therefore,  no  dramatic  power  what-  men,  as  be  otherwise  might,  the 
soever,  and  would  probably  fail  com-  depth  and  value  of  his  own  feelings. 
pletely  in  the  simplest  form  of  trag-  This  has  prevented  his  works  from 
edy  ;  while  comedy  is  entirely  out  becoming  more  powerful  instruments 
of  the  question.  In  all  this  he  is  di-  tli.in  they  can  for  ages  be,  in  diffus- 
rectlv  the  opposite  of  his  greatest  ing  the  Utti  philosophy  and  catholic 
contemporary  poet,  Goethe,  who  religion  so  conspicuous  throughout 
seems  to  take  almost  equal  pleasure  his  writings.  For  those,  however, 
in  the  study  of  every  class  of  human  who  real.y  wish  to  understand  the 
character,  'and  to  delight  in  tracing  mind,  and  sympathise  with  the  alTec- 
the  involutions  of  cunning  or  the  rush  tions,  of  this  glorious  poet,  there  is 
of  crime  ;  at  least,  as  much  as  in  oh-  nothing  in  his  works  of  rugged  or  un- 
serving and  sympathizing  with  pure  gratefid.  The  language  is  the  most 
and  lofty  excellence.  Goethe,  more-  translucent  of  atmospheres  for  the 
over,  is  peculiarly  shrewd  and  philo-  thought.  The  illustrations  are  fur- 
sophical  in  detecting   the  action  and  nished  by  a  seusibility  of  perception 
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which  has  miide  his  momory  a  store-  Like  those  angels  who  are  made  a 
house  of  substantial  riciies.  The  thiine  uf  lire,  he  burns  wiili  a  cahn 
innages  are  moreover  the  types  of  and  holy  light, and  the  radiance  which 
none  but  the  truest  and  most  healthy  shows  so  strange  amid  the  contrast- 
feelings  ;  and  the  ethics  of  this  most  ed  glare  and  blackness  of  the  pre- 
j)hilosophical  Christian  may  all  be  sent,  will  blend  with  the  dawning  ot 
summed  up  in  the  one  principle  of  a  better  time  as  with  its  native  sub- 
love  to  God    and  to  his    creatures,  stance. 


JOHN  ROSE,  THE  GAUGER. 


THE  rapid  change  which  has, 
since  the  alteration  of  the 
feudal  system,  taken  place  ia  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  has  swept  in- 
to oblivion  the  peculiaritiesof  a  whole 
people  ;  and  thus  the  history  of  the 
world  has  lost  many  singular  touches 
of  character,  of  which  there  is  now 
nothing    to    recal  the  remembrance. 

Had  the  Highlanders  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  a  Walter 
Scott,  who  could  have  caught  enough 
hold  of  the  varied  colours  of  their 
evening  sky,  just  as  the  sober  grey 
of  forgetfulness  was  beginning  to 
come  over  them,  a  good  deal  would 
have  been  added  to  the  library  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure.  There  has  been 
none  such,  however.  Sir  Walter's 
Highlanders  are,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Evan  Dhu  Maccombish, 
Borderers;  and  now  the  character 
has  vanished  altogether ;  and  the 
Highlander  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  Lowlander,  excepting  that 
his  dwelling  is  more  humble,  and  his 
fare  more  homel}^  A  double  emi- 
gration has  visited  that  once  singular 
land  :  the  strong  have  gone  from  the 
country,  and  the  country  has  gone 
from  the  weak  ;  and,  whether  in  the 
glens  of  Locliaber,  or  the  wilds  of 
Canada,  the  Hiiriilander  lays  down 
his  bones  in  a  land  of  strangers. 
Whenever  a  touch  of  Highland  his- 
tory, or  of  Highland  character,  can 
be  given,  it  may  therefore,  always  be 
considered  as  something  saved  from 
absolute  forgetfulness. 

In  those  lonely  wilds,  the  ganger, 
or  exciseman,  was,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  a  man  of  many  woes.  The 
sending  him  thither  could  not  be  with 


any  view  to  augmenting  the  revenue 
of  the  country ;  for,  in  many  of  the 
"  divisions,*'  and  those  too,  in  which 
there  was  no  want  of  "  dew  uporj 
the  heather,"  the  whole  of  the  levies 
and  seizures  did  not  bring  half  the 
guager's  salary.  The  real  causes 
were,  to  enable  the  great  distillers  in 
the  south  to  continue  their  monopoly, 
and  to  add  to  the  patronage  of  that 
party,  to  which  Scotland  happened 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  farmed  by 
the  minister.  The  people  of  the 
mountains,  who  though  a  plain,  were 
a  very  shrewd  people,  saw  this  well  ; 
and  therefore  they  considered  play- 
ing tricks  upon  the  ganger,  as  being 
a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice.  When, 
too,  the  gauger  was  a  man  of  sense 
and  feeling,  he  could  not  help  seeing 
the  totiil  uselessness  of  his  labours- 
for  any  public  purpose,  either  politi- 
cal or  moral  ;  and  thus  the  gauger 
became,  in  many  places,  the  protec- 
tor of  illicit  distillation,  by  keeping 
more  prying  persons  out  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

All,  however,  were  not  of  this 
forbearing  character;  and  of  these, 
one  was  John  Rose,  the  gauger,  who 
was,  as  the  story  goes,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  the  execration  of  all  the 
whiskey-loving  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
mote and  romantic  valley  of  Strath- 
glass  ;  or  rather  of  that  still  more 
remote  and  romantic  dell  which  lies 
above  that  most  picturesque  of  ail 
cascades,  the  Ess  nan  Phidaich,  or 
the  "Raven's  Linn,"^  upon,  I  forget 
what  brawling  mountain  stream. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
"  dew  distillers"  of  this  singular 
place  were  much  disturbed  by  John 
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in  their  fastnesses  above  the  cascade; 
for  there  nature  had  defended  them 
in  her  strongest  manner.  As  one 
ascended  the  torrent,  there  was  on 
the  left  a  forest  thick  with  pines,  and 
interrupted  by  lakes  and  marshes ; 
and,  on  the  right,  a  succession  of 
crag  rising  over  crag,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  no  human  being,  or  indeed 
wing-less  thing  of  any  sort,  could  at- 
tempt to  descend,  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  In 
those  crags,  the  ravens,  from  which 
the  cascade  takes  its  appropriate 
cognomen,  build  their  eyries,  and 
rear  their  ravenous  brood,  despite 
the  muttered  vengeance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shepherds,  whose  flocks  are 
made  to  pay  tithes  to  those  dark- 
nested  gentry,  and  in  contempt  of 
tke  efforts  of  the  most  daring  hunters. 

Nor  is  the  place  more  accessible 
from  the  source  of  the  torrent  that 
lies  distant  in  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  can  be  passed  with  dif- 
ficulty by  the  most  adventurous  tra- 
veller ;  and  even  though  the  road 
that  way  were  easy,  it  is  long, — full 
thirty  miles  to  go,  and  twenty  to  re- 
turn ;  and  though  John  Rose  might 
have  continued  to  make  the  former 
part  of  the  journey  upon  his  poney, 
in  about  two  days,  it  would  have 
taken  him  at  least  an  equal  time  to 
perform  the  latter  on  foot,  in  a  place 
where  peat  and  heather  would  have 
been  both  his  bed  and  his  board. 
Besides,  though  John  had  undertaken 
this  long  and  perilous  journey,  and 
though  there  had  been  no  chance  of 
his  meeting  "the  braw  M'Craws," 
bringing  tea  and  tobacco  from  the 
west  coast  to  barter  for  that  dew,  of 
which  he  wished  to  prevent  the  cir- 
culation and  influence  ;  and  against 
whom,  if  he  had  happened  to  meet 
them,  the  insurance  of  his  safe  re- 
turn would  have  been  full  cent  per 
cent  upon  his  value  ;  the  alarm  would 
have  been  given,  and  John  would 
have  been  drubbed  and  driven  back, 
long  before  he  had  reached  the  place 
of  his  desires. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  or  from  the 
Strath,  the  approach  is  more  ter- 
rific, because  all  the  tenors  of  it  are 


huddled  into  a  small  compass  and 
seen  at  once.  The  waterfall  shot 
from  a  height  of  about  seventy  feet, 
and  the  precipitous  rock  on  each  side, 
had  an  elevation  of  at  least  twice  as 
much  more  ;  so  that  to  have  gained 
the  top,  John  must  have  climbed 
like  the  mountain  cat,  or  soared  like 
the  raven.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
little  path,  (if  path  it  could  be  called,) 
in  which  one  had  to  creep  in  the 
dark  below  fallen  fragments  of  the 
rock,  for  some  ten  feet  at  a  time, 
and  through  a  crevice  of  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  in  which  there  was 
no  knowing  what  might  be  conceal- 
ed ;  and  in  which  the  gripe  of  a 
mountain-cat,  or  a  mountaineer, 
would  have  been  alternatives  equal- 
ly fearful  and  fatal  to  John  Rose. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  just  as  one 
approached  the  falling  sheet  of  water, 
and  was  drenched  by  the  spray,  and 
made  dizzy  by  the  motion  and  the 
din,  one  stood  upon  scanty  and  slip- 
pery footing,  and  looked  down  upon 
a  tremendous  cauldron  of  black  and 
tumbling  water,  full  fifty  feet  below, 
of  which  no  one  could  see  the  en- 
trance or  the  outlet  for  the  overhang- 
ing and  frightful  crags,  and  of  which 
no  man  knew,  or  lelt  disposed  to 
fathom,  the  depth. 

Into  this  abyss  would  John  Rose 
have  been  compelled  to  look,  after 
he  had  overcome  the  perils  of  the 
passage  formerly  mentioned  ;  and 
not  only  would  he  have  had  to  cast 
upon  it,  what  would  have  been  fatal 
to  most  men  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  passing  look;  but  he  would 
have  had  to  hang  suspended  over  it 
for  some  time,  to  ruminate  upon  the 
still  greater  peril  which  then  present- 
ed itself.  At  the  point  where  one 
comes  so  near  to  the  fall,  that  the 
spray  makes  sight  difficult,  and  foot- 
ing and  grasp  impossible  to  any  thing 
but  naked  feet,  and  hard  hands  which 
have  long  been  inured  to  cling  to  the 
rock,  as  a  fly  does  to  the  window,  or 
a  boy's  "  sucker"  to  a  pebble — being 
pressed  down  at  the  sides,  and  drawn 
up  in  the  middle  by  that  peculiar 
action  of  the  muscles  which  the  hands 
and  feet  of  climbers  of  rocks  acquire, 
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wirliout  the  owner  being  able  to  tell  the    place;     but    that    which,    if  he 

h,)\v, — Just  at  that  point,    a  plate  of  could   have   reached   it,  would  have 

schistus,  of  much  harder  texture  tliau  given    hinn  a  little  profit   to  console 

the  rest,  projects  about  two  feet  for-  him  for  the    banterings  and  bangs  to 

ward,   and  overhangs  trom  an  eleva-  which  he  was  forced  to  submit,  and, 

tion,  to    the  top  of  wiiich  one  dares  wiiat  was   his  grand  object,    have  re- 

iiot  look  up.  commetided  hi(n  to  a  more  lucrative 

It  is  true  that,  upon  the  edge  of  and  less  perilous  district,  was  quite 
this  curtain  of  rock,  there  is  a  little  inaccessible  ;  and  though  John  Rose 
step,  or  indenture,  of  the  depth  of  could  see  the  blue  smoke  curling 
about  three  inches  ;  and  it  is  also  tlirough  the  crevices,  and  though  the 
true,  that  one  who  knows  the  other  breeze  came  perfumed  with  the  fra- 
side  of  the  rock  can  grasp  it  with  graiice  of  the  dew,  yet  not  on  one 
perfect  security,  and,  by  dexterously  thimbleful  of  it  could  he  set  the  broad 
"  changingstep"  and  making  a  spring,  arrow  of  the  king, 
land  upon  a  stony  platfonn  on  liie  So  totally  unproductive  was  John's 
other  side,  where  all  is  safe,  and  district,  that  his  superiors  began  to 
where  there  is  a  natural  parapet,  to  hint  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
protect  one  equally  from  the  gulf  and  illicit  distillers,  and  cognizant  of  the 
the  cataract.  At  the  same  time  it  is  sjjoliaiion  of  that  revenue  ;  i)|)on 
eijually  true,  that  no  one  who  has  which  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a 
seen  only  one  side  of  the  rock,  dead  weight  to  the  full  amount  of  his 
could  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  salary.  To  John  Rose,  the  most 
pass  it  either  way,  though  those  on  zealous  of  gaugeis,  to  him  whose 
the  otlier  side  were  making  their  days  were  spent  in  watching  and  his 
every  effort  to  encourage  and  aid  nghts  in  dreamingof  that  prey,  which, 
him.  Much  less  could  John  Rose,  had  he  been  ten  John  Roses,  he 
the  gauger,  against  whom  every  could  not  have  reached,  this  was  a 
vengeance  was  vowed,  and  every  most  bitter  accusation ;  and  the  bit- 
hostility  carried  on,  dare  to  make  the  terness  was  deepened  by  the  reflec- 
attempf,  where  one  child  of  ten  years  tion  that  it  would  lead  to  his  dismis- 
old  might  have  stood  in  safety  and  sal;  and  John  Rose,  the  gentleman 
sili:;nce,  and  plunged  ten  thousand  gauger,  would  have  to  sink  down  in- 
gaugers,  seriatim,  into  the  abyss,  to  the  laborious  ditcher,  which  was 
whence  they  would  have  been  car-  his  calling  before  he  was  united  in 
ried,  the  Lord  knows  where.  holy  wedlock  with    the    handniaid  of 

In  consequence  of  these  formi-  parson  Rory  ;  and  soon  thereafter 
dable  barriers  in  the  way,  John  Rose,  made  to  taste  the  sweets  of  patri- 
the  gauger,  could  not  interfere  with  archal  blessedness, 
the  distillation  of  the  dew  ;  and  thus  Out  of  this  unpleasnnt  predica- 
his  operations  were  confined  to  in-  ment,  John  Rose  was  determined  to 
tercepting  the  malt,  and  seizing  the  work  himself,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
spirits  when  made,  and  in  the  act  of  tempt.  But  how  to  do  the  former, 
being  conveyed  to  other  parts  of  the  and  avoid  the  latter,  was  the  rub. 
district;  operations  in  which,  from  The  fatal  rock  and  the  yawning  gulf, 
the  numbers  and  determination  of  the  dreary  forest,  the  stupendous 
the  escorts,  John  had  usually  more  height  of  Mam  Suil,  the  everlasting 
broil  than  profit.  He  used  to  watch  ice  of  Loch  na'  Nuin  ;  with  the  crags, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  however;  and  the  wild  cats,  and  worse  than  all,  the 
when  the  wind  set  down  the  dell,  he  cudgels  and  dirks  of  the  Chisholms, 
has  often  been  seen  snuffing  up  tiie  beset  the  place  in  formidable  array, 
scent  of  that  which  he  could  not  He  thumped  and  scratched  the  out- 
reach;  or  eyeing  the  operations,  as  side  of  his  cranium,  to  stimulate  his 
a  cat  eyes  a  sparrow  on  an  unaccessi-  organ  of  investigation  ;  and  he  kept 
ble  twig.  cannonading  the  same  with  snufl", 
Often  did  John  Rose  linger  about  pinch  after  pinch,  till  resolution  came 
27  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  2rf  tcrics. 
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upon  him  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  camp,   there  was    nothing   for   John 

forest.  Rose    but    to    make    the  best  of  his 

Arming   himself  with  pistols   and  way  home, 

provend,    he    began    his  journey   at  The  best  of  a  disappointed  man's 

midnight,  and  ere  grey  dawn  he  was  way  is  not   very  good,   even    in    ihe 

on  the  oiiiskiri  of  the  forest,  and  had  best  ke()t  thoroughfare  in  the  world  ; 

the    satisfaction    of    being    secured  and  those  who  have  had   the  fortune 

against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  that  to  be    alone    in    the   dark    upon  the 

close  and  cooling  investure,  a  Scotch  hills  of  Sirathglass,   need  nut  be  told 

mist;   which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  that   the   best   of  John  Rose's  way, 

watered    him    copiously  for  his  jour-  was  nothing  to  be  desired  or  boasted 

ney,  so  circumscribed  his  vision,  that  of. 

it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  next  The  physical  perils  in  his  way 
pine.  If  you  take  a  kitchen-poker,  were  not  small  ;  pits,  precipices, 
which  has  stood  for  some  ti'iie  by  the  pools,  citaracts,  and  quacniires;  be- 
fire  (if  leaning  southward  all  the  bet-  sides  the  unpleasant  yelling  of  the 
ter,)  give  it  two  or  three  sniart  taps  wild  cats,  on  all  sides  of  him,  the 
on  the  floor,  to  shake  out  any  dis-  shr.rp  bark  of  the  fox  upon  the  hill, 
tnrbed  polarizations  that  may  be  in  and  the  ear-piercing  boom  of  the  bit- 
it  ;  and  then  holding  it  as  nearly  as  tern  from  the  mire.  There  were 
you  can  in  the  duection  and  dip  of  metaphysical  alarms  too.  John  was 
the  magnetic  needle,  bring  the  south  det'|ily  imbued  with  the  superstitions 
or  upper  end  of  it  near  the  north  of  of  his  country  :  he  heard  the  mock- 
a  compass,  it  woidd  attract  the  said  ing  neigh  of  the  "  water  kelpie" 
north  very  powerfully.  But  if  you  through  the  mournful  wail  of  the 
then,  holding  the  soulli  where  it  was,  falling  stream  ;  and  that  fellest  of 
reverse  the  poker  by  turning  it  over,  imps  the  ignis  fatuus,  was  ever  and 
and  making  that  which  was  the  south  anon  holding  up  his  lantern,  to  lure 
the  north,  the  north  point  of  the  com-  John  Rose  into  all  sorts  of  danger- 
pass  will  ily,    and   the  whole  will  be  ous  places. 

reversed.  Those  who  have  been  in  Still  John  tottered  and  trembled 
the  habit  of  travelling  in  a  trackless  on,  mingling  prayers  and  curses,  till 
coimtry,  get  a  compass  in  their  heads,  he  came  tcj  a  place  more  tangled  and 
How  it  comes  there  one  caniuit  very  wild  tlian  any  he  had  yet  encounter- 
well  tell  :  but  it  does  come,  and  clear  ed.  Here  a  real  light  glared  upoa 
or  cloudy,  day  or  night,  it  points  out  him  for  a  moment,  and  as  its  last 
the  direction  vviih  wonderful  accu-  flicker  stole  from  bin),  the  little  glim- 
racy.  Nature  sometimes  reverses  mer  that  the  stars  cast  ihrougli  the 
this  compass,  without  any  applica-  fog,  there  glided  past,  plain  to  his 
tion  of  a  poker;  and  so  powerful  is  vision,  that  horrible  apparition,  the 
the  impression,  that  when  under  its  Bliodaich  Ghlais,  the  certain  bar- 
influence,  oj-ie  can  hardly  persuade  bingor  of  death.  John  yelled  out  ; 
one's-self  that  the  midday  sun  is  not  forward  he  sprang,  and  the  next  in- 
due north.  What  influence  the  whis-  staiit  he  was  many  fathoms  under 
key  that  John  Rose  took  with  him  the  earth,  not  much  stunned  by  the 
and  in  him,  in  order  that  it  might  in-  fall,  but  so  hurt  with  heal  and  smoke 
stinctively  go  to  that  of  which  he  was  and  sulphur,  that  he  verily  believed 
in  quest,  might  have  had  in  the  mat-  that  he  had  passed  the  doom  of  which 
ter,  there  is  no  knowing  ;  but  certain  the  Bhudaich  \v,\d  warned  him,  and 
it  is  that  the  compass  in  J<jhn's  head  entered  u[)on  his  final  retrii)utit)n  in 
got  sadly  out  of  sorts  ;  and  through  the  place  of  woe. 
the  live-long  day  he  could  not  A  gri[)e  like  that  of  a  tiger  was 
get  out  of  the  forest,  unless  at  tho  upon  his  throat;  a  dagger  gleamed 
point  where  he  entered,  to  which  over  him  ;  and  a  voice  which  n)ade 
he  came  unintentionally  more  than  the  earth  rock  again,  exclaimed, 
twenty  times  ;  so  that,  when  evening  *'  Are  you  Shohn  Rose,  ta  gaager  V* 
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"  A-ay."  "  Tid  ony  poty  saw  you 
come  in  1"  '<  No-a."  "  Then,"  flou- 
rishing the  dagger,  and  dashing  John 
on  the  floor,  "  tani  ta  one  shall  saw 
you  go  out  !"  The  heart  of  John 
sank  within  him,  and  liis  recolleclion 
did  not  return  till  he  found  himself 
at  the  door  of  his  own  house,  with  a 
whole  skin,  but  bound  hand  and  foot; 
and  so  heai  tily  tired  of  Strathglass, 
and  of  those  dens  of  distillation  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  reach  with  his 
will,  but  had  reached  against  it,  that 
he  applied  to  Rory,  his  patron,  and 
soon  took  his  departure  for  another 
district,  amid  the  jeers  and  hootings 
of  the  people. 

John  Rose  next  set  up  his  stafl' 
upon  the  west  coast  of  the  Highlands. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  give  additional  force  to  the 
proverb,  "  If  you  flee  from  fate  it  will 
follow;"  for  the  rumour  of  John's 
zeal  outran  him,  and  the  story  of  the 
subterranean  distillery,  the  Bhodaich 
Ghlais  and  the  dirk,  met  him  on  his 
arrival.  He  was  now,  however,  in  a 
.more  oi)en  country  ;  there  was  a 
company  of  volunteers,  whom  he 
could  call  upon  on  any  emergency  ; 
and,  backed  by  them,  John  Rose  had 
still  hopes  that  his  zeal  would  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  lead  to 
that  promotion  which  was  the  ope- 
rating  principle   in  all  his  exertions. 

In  those  days,  the  people  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
were  annually  supfdied  with  brandy, 
tea,  claret,  and  various  other  excise- 
able  commodities,  by  a  smuggling 
cutter,  which  came  nominally  from 
Guernsey,  but  which,  in  realit}',  was 
the  projierty  of  Highlanders,  and 
navigated  by  a  Highlander  who  knew 
every  creek  and  bay  on  the  coast. 
This  vessel  had  carried  on  her  con- 
traband trade  for  many  years,  without 
once  having  been  encountered  b}'  the 
cuslom-liouse  yacht,  which  generally 
cunirived  to  stand  off  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Orkney  and  Shelland  Isles, 
until  the  cargo  was  landed,  and  the 
cutter  gone. 

J(»hn  Rose  resolved  to  make  this 
same  cutter  the  lever  which  was  to 
hoist  him  up  to  the  desired  elevation; 


and  from  the  day  of  his  taking  up  his 

abode  in  his  new  district,  his  whole 
wishes  and  wits  were  at  work,  de- 
vising means  by  which  he  should 
seize  the  cutter.  Upon  the  high 
seas  he  had  no  means  of  getting,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  wail  till  the  prize 
should  come  to  him  ;  and  as  his  dis- 
trict was  the  last  at  which  the  cutter 
touched,  the  capture  was  delayed, 
and  the  value  diminished.  There  is 
nothing  that  spins  time  to  such  aa 
unbearable  length  as  expectation; 
but  even  expectation  does  not  spin  it 
out  for  ever. 

Many  a  long  and  weary  day  did 
John  Rose  nestle  n[)on  the  highest 
summit  of  the  peninsula — looking 
wistfully  toward  the  whole  sea  part 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  many  a  fishing- 
boat  from  Barra  to  the  Clyde,  and 
kelp-sloop  from  the  Long  Island  for 
Liverpool,  cheated  his  expectation 
ere  there  was  any  news  of  the  cutter.. 
The  cutter  did  come,  however,  at 
last,  and  had  been  snugly  laid  up  in 
a  lit  lie  creek  for  several  days  before 
John  Rose  was  apprized  of  the  fact. 
When  that  came  to  his  ears,  he  call- 
ed the  assistance  of  his  reluctant 
siddier-craft,  the  volunteers,  and,  en- 
sconcing them  behind  a  knoll  wliich 
was  covered  with  coppice,  he  direct- 
ed them  to  rush  forward  when  he 
should  give  the  signal.  They,  or 
some  one  else,  had,  however,  given 
the  signal  before  him  ;  and  so,  though 
he  wrnt  in  the  costume  of  a  mendi- 
cant, the  better  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose till  the  proper  time  came,  those 
on  board  had  notice  of  his  quality 
and  intentions. 

John  Rose  was  received  with  a 
frankness  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  value  of  the  prize,  would  have 
unmanned  him  for  his  project  ;  and 
his  spirits  were  somewhat  damped  by 
the  array  of  pikes,  pistols,  and  cut- 
lasses which  he  saw.  No  pike  was 
brought  to  the  charge,  however,  no 
pistol  was  cocked,  and  no  cutlass 
was  grasped  ;  the  people  on  board 
were  swinging  almost  the  last  tub  of 
brandy  overboard  ;  and  the  weapons 
of  death  lay  by  as  harmless  as  if  John 
Rose   had   the  power  of   charming 
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them  into  wreaths  of  myrtles,  roses, 
and  the  olive.  "  They  do  not  know 
me  now,  but  they  shall  know  me  by 
and  by,"  whispered  John  Rose  to 
himself:  John  was  a  true  prophet, 
but  he  did  not  know  it. 

Upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  there 
was  a  small  cask  of  the  choicest  cog- 
niac,  in  which  there  was  a  crane, 
and  to  which  a  small  silver  jug  was 
attached.  It  caught  John's  atten- 
tion; and  forthwith,  as  if  by  magic, 
he  was  seated  on  a  camp  stool,  and 
the  fascinating  chalice  was  at  his 
lips.  It  was  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
John  Rose  quafied  and  quafled  again; 
and  at  the  seventh  age  of  the  draught, 
he  essayed  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of 


making  his  signal ;  but  the  heels  of 
John  only  rose  ;  the  head  fell  ;  the 
cutter  sheered  out,  and  sailed  with 
the  tide  ;  and  when  the  senses  of 
John  Rose  came  back  to  him,  he 
was  in  the  wide  Atlantic  with  not 
even  a  distant  peak  in  sight.  Drown- 
ing or  something  worse  was  his  anti- 
cipation ;  but  John  Rose  was  not 
destined  to  have  his  exit  in  that  ele- 
ment. They  stood  across  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  landing  him  at  Co- 
runna,  gave  him  dollars  to  the  value 
of  five  pounds.  With  no  language, 
save  Gaelic  and  Scotch,  he  plodded 
his  way  to  Oporto  ;  and  from  thence 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
ceases  to  be  matter  of  history. 


THE  MURDER. 


kURING  the  middle  of  last  sum- 
mer, I  was  travelling  through 
the  delightful  provinces  in  the  east 
of  France.  Thus  agreeably  engaged, 
I  frequently  availed  myself  of  the 
delicious  fragrance  which  pervaded 
the  mild  evenings  of  the  month  of 
August,  and  wandered  alone  amidst 
the  splendid  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  On  one  occasion,  I 
strayed  mechanically  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  Houssen,  situated  near  Col- 
mar.  The  sun  had  already  set, 
though  a  glowing  streak  of  red  still 
marked  its  departure  in  the  west  ; 
while,  from  the  opposite  horizon,  the 
moon,  like  a  timid,  blushing  nyniph, 
rose  from  out  the  silvery  clouds. 
The  Queen  of  Night  gradually  rose, 
and  pursued  her  course  uninterrupt- 
ed through  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
or  occasionally  rested  on  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  clouds,  whose  broken 
shapes  and  shades  likened  them  to 
the  lofty  summits  of  snow-topped 
mountains.  Her  mild  and  dawning 
light  ra|)idly  assumed  a  vivid  brillian- 
cy, which  glittered  through  the  fidi- 
age  of  the  trees,  and  illumined  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  wood,  or 
played  upon  the  waters  of  the  noble 
stream  which  flowed  through  the 
plain.     I  contemplated  with  delight 


this  enchanting  scene.  The  sky  was 
clear,  the  air  calm  and  serene,  and 
the  rays  of  the  moon  broke  through 
the  darkness  with  their  pale  light  ; 
the  freshness  of  the  night  fell  upon 
the  earth  and  cooled  its  burning  heal ; 
the  husbandman  had  long  left  bis  la- 
bour, and  retired  to  his  pearei'ul 
dwelling  :  all  was  tranquillity  and  re- 
pose, and  no  sound  was  heard,  save 
the  mournful  cry  of  birds  of  prey, 
the  distant  step  of  some  lonely  tra- 
veller, or  the  holUiw  roar  of  the  im- 
petuous waters,  as  they  dashed  upon 
the  rocks  in  their  course. 

I  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
looked  with  wonder  and  delight  upon 
the  sublime  scene  that  lay  before  me, 
and  my  thoughts  were  of  the  hidden 
Being  who  had  created  such  works  of 
grandeur  ;  I  was  absorbed  with  these 
reflections,  when  the  hour  of  one 
stiuck  from  the  church  of  Houssen 
and  warned  me  to  retire. 

I  rose  and  walked  slowly  away  ; 
as  I  came  near  a  bridge  at  a  short 
distance  from  Colmar,  I  saw  some- 
thing like  a  human  figure  stretched 
in  the  road,  and,  on  approaching  the 
spot,  found  it  really  was  a  man  lying 
senseless.  At  this  moment  I  heard 
the  noise  of  an  approaching  carriage  ; 
it  was  the  Strasburg  mail,  and  wa« 
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drivine;   exactly    in    (he   direction  of  port.     He  said,  that  he  had,  on  the 

the  body.     I  called  to  the  poslillion,  preceding    evening,  on   the  road   to 

but  either   he   heard  me    not  or  the  Strasburg,  \iear  Colmar,  between  the 

horses  ran    away  ;  for   the   carriage  hours  of   eleven  and    twelve,    niet  a 

proceeded  with  redoubled  speed, and,  man  uttering  dreadful   imprecations, 

soon   after,   I  heard  the  crush  of  the  that  be  had  seized  the  stranger's  stick 

wheels  passing  over  the  head  of  the  and  beat  him  over  the  head  until   he 

unfortunate   being    in   the    road.       I  fell  down  dead,  and  lliai  he  was  now 

hastened  towards  him  to  give  every  come  to  deliver  himself  up  to  justice, 

assistance  in  my  power,  but,  alas,  he  to  |)unish  his  atrocity  and  rid  him  ot 

had  ceased  to  exist.  a  weary  existence. 

It  was  now  between  two  and  three  The  spot  this  unhappy  man  de- 
o'clock,  I  removed  the  corpse  to  the  scribed  as  the  scene  of  his  guilt,  was 
road-side,  and  proceeded  with  all  precisely  that  on  which  I  had  found 
haste  towards  Cuhnar.  I  informed  ibe  lifeless  body  of  the  man  who  had 
the  officer  on  guard  at  the  gate  of  been  crushed  by  the  Strasburg  mail, 
the  city,  of  the  event  which  I  had  I  was  also  present  at  an  insp(-ction 
just  witnessed  ;  and  we  were  prepar-  of  the  corpse  of  the  nuirdered  man, 
ing  to  return  to  the  spot,  where  the  who  was  a  Jew,  named  Heyman, 
disaster  had  taken  place,  when  a  well  known  in  Colmar,  where  he  had 
person,  covered  with  rags  and  tatters,  spent  the  day  on  the  second  of  Au- 
entered  the  guard-house,  and  surren-  gust  ;  the  murder  was  committed  on 
dered  himself  a  prisoner,  declaring,  the  third.  The  surgeon  who  exam- 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  just  as-  ined  the  body  observed,  that,accord- 
sassinated  a  man.  I  looked  at  this  ing  to  my  report,  the  head  had  been 
unhappy  being  ;  he  was  in  the  prime  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
of  life,  about  the  middle  size,  but  but  whether  his  death  was  occasion- 
much  emaciated.  The  extreme  pale-  ed  by  that  circumstance,  or  whether 
ness  of  his  face  was  still  more  con-  Heyuian  had  ceased  to  live  previous 
spicuous,  from  the  jet  black  hair  to  ttiat  accident,  it  was  almost  impos- 
which  nearly  covered  his  forehead,  sihie  to  decide.  He  was,  however, 
His  look  was  stedfast,  and  his  coun-  of  opinion,  that,  had  he  been  dead 
tenance  bore  the  character  of  pro-  any  letigth  of  time,  at  the  period  of 
found  melancholy,  and  fixed  resigna-  the  wlieel  passing  over  his  head,  the 
tion.  There  was  something  in  his  effusion  of  blf)od  would  have  been 
whole  appearance  so  unusual  and  so  less  abundant  ;  that  some  would  have 
unlike  guilt,  that  he  inspired  me  with  flowed  through  tiie  apertiues  of  the 
compassion,  rather  than  with  horror,  fractured  bones  ;  but  that  the  large 
I  was  present  when  he  was  brought  wound  in  the  face  would  probably 
before  the  authorities  to  be  examin-  have  been  less  liable  to  such  copious 
ed  :   he  said    his    name    was   Joseph  bleeding. 

Ignatius  Platz,  a  native  of  Switzer-  This  declaration  enlightened  im- 
land  ;  that  he  was  on  his  return  from  mediately  my  mind;  I  hastened  to 
Russia,  where  he  had  lived  for  sev-  the  prison  in  which  the  wretched 
oral  years  in  a  situation  little  remov-  Platz  was  confined,  and,  by  dint  of 
ed  from  slavery.  Forsaken  by  the  persuasions  and  entreaties, I  prevail- 
whole  world,  and  reduced  to  the  ne-  ed  on  the  unfortunaie  man  to  ac- 
cessity  of  begging  his  bread,  he  had  knowledge  that  he  had  not  commit- 
become  wearv  of  the  wretched  exist-  ted  the  murder  of  which  he  had  ac- 
ence  to  which  he  was  doomed,  and  cused  himself.  "  You  have  extorted 
had  formed  the  resolution  of  com-  my  secret  from  me,"  said  he,  looking 
niitting  some  crime  which  should  in-  stedfasdy  at  me,  "  do  not  divulge  it; 
duce  the  laws  of  his  country  to  re-  do  not  take  fiom  me  the  hope  of  be- 
lieve him  from  the  burthen  of  life,  ing  soon  in  [iresence  of  my  Judge, 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  sup-  my  Creator,  my  God  ;"'  and  he  look 
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up  a  sm;ill  prayer-book  that  he  had  Plalz,  (inclining  his  head,)  replied, 
laid  down  on  a  seat,  on  my  entering,  "  God's  will  be  done  !  " 
knelt  down  before  an  image  of  Christ,  Tlie  President  continued— "  You 
which  he  h  id  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  have  several  times  declared  that  you 
shedding  a  flood  of  tears, and  striking  were  guillv  of  the  crime." 
his  head  against  the  walls  of  his  cell,  Pluiz  rejoined—*'  I  have  said  so, 
he  began  to  read  aloud  the  psalms  of  it  is  true,  but  I  am  not  guilty  ;  mv 
the  dead.  declaration  was    contrary  to  truth  ;   I 

1  hastened  to  inform  the  majis-  am  indeed  a  sinner,  a  wicked  man, 
trates  of  the  confession  wliicli  the  but  I  have  not  committed  this  mur- 
uiifortunate  Platz  had  made  ;   one  of    der." 

my  friends  was  entrusted  with  his  de-  "Then,"  asked  the  President, 
fonce,  and  we  succeeded,  by  our  en-  "  why  did  you  accuse  yoursf;lf  ?  " 
treaties,  iu  making  him  promise  to  Never,  perhaps,  was  man  placed 
teH  the  wh!)le  truth  before  the  Court,  in  so  singular,  nay,  unprecedented,  a 
"Then  [  am  again  to  bo  condemned  situation,  as  that  in  which  the  conn- 
to  live,"  said  he  bitterly  ;  "  why  will  sel  for  the  unfortunate  Platz  now 
you  restore  me  to  an  existence  that  I  found  himself.  <•'  Can  it,"  said  he, 
abhor"?"  We  tried  to  reconcile  him  addressing  himself  to  the  Ju-y  with 
to  life.  "  You  have  not  only  ex-  enthusiastic  warmth,  '•'  can  it,  gentle- 
changed  the  inhospitable  climate  of  men,  be  for  a  moment  asserted,  that 
Riissia,"  said  his  generous  defender,  the  accusation  preferred  against  this 
*' lor  the  soft  sky  of  France,  but  you  unhappy  man,  is  supported  by  any 
have  passed  from  the  station  of  a  forcible  testimony  ?  Is  there  a 
slave,  to  that  of  a  man.  Will  not  strong  mass  of  presumptive  evi- 
this  give  you  a  claiai  to  the  assist-  deuce,  to  bewilder  your  judgment 
ance  and  sympathy  of  your  fello^v-  and  excite  suspicions  in  your  mind 
men?  Many  will  succour  you  witii-  which  it  becomes  me  to  remove.? 
out  your  knowing  the  hand  that  sup-  Who  are  the  accusers  at  this  awful 
ports  you  ;  many  a  generous  heart  tribunal  ?  One,  and  one  only,  and 
will  seek  to  bin  1  you  to  existence  by  that  is  the  wretched  Platz  himself, 
the  tie  of  gratitude  ;  and  you  will  His  evidence  alone  supports  the  im- 
then  bless  the  day  that  gave  you  for  peachment;  he  alone  endeavours  to 
judges  humane  and  noble-minded  baflle  every  eflort  of  his  defenders, 
men."  Piatz  shook  his  head  doubt-  and  to  devote  himself  to  an  igiiomi- 
iugly,  and  we  left  him  to  prepare  iiis  nious,  though  welcome  death.  What 
defence.  witnesses     appear     aijainst     him? — 

Tlie  trial  was  fixed  for  the  seventh  None — the  only  testimony  of  his 
of  Uocember.  As  a  witness,  1  was  guilt  is  his  own  acknowledgment, 
obliged  to  be  present  ;  the  Court  was  and  that  is  made  under  the  influence 
crowded,  and,  in  the  countenances  of  of  a  morbid  and  melancholy  state  of 
those  present,  there  was  more  t>f  pity  mind.  Numerous  circumstances  are 
than  of  that  feeling  of  horror  which  in  positive  contra<liction  to  this  avow- 
crime  generally  inspires.  Platz  was  al,  and  contribute  to  render  it  in  the 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  accused  ;  highest  degree  im])robable.  When  I 
he  bowed  his  head  before  the  image  reflect,  (rontinu(>d  the  counsel,  in  a 
ot  Christ  placed  over  the  President's  tone  of  voice  calculated  to  excite  the 
chair;  and,  after  nnkiiig  several  most  sympathetic  emotion,)  on  a  con- 
times  the  ^ign  of  the  cross,  he  sat  demnalion  passed  upon  such  [troof  or 
•down,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  rather  want  o\'  proof,  I  am  naturally 
motion  of  his  lips  that  he  was  pray-  iuchned  to  revert  to  tliosedays,  when 
J"?'  a    Judge     pronounced     sentence    of 

'"Platz,"  said  the  President,  ad-  death  on  the  wretched  crimirial  whose 
dressing  the  accased,  "you  stand  confession  of  guilt  had  been  extort- 
charged  with  having  committed  a  od  by  the  ai)|)li<-ation  of  torture  :  yet 
inurder."  even  these  unfortunate    beings    had 
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anHdvantngeovermy  unliappy  client ;  sonor  is  not  iciiorniit  of  tliis  sacred 
they  co\}\i],  by  suniinoning  all  tlieir  law;  his  memory  dcknouiedges  it, 
eiierjries  to  their  aid,  for  a  siiort  pe-  but  his  reason  is  no  guide  in  ihe  ful- 
riod,  resist  the  agonies  of  the  wlieei.  fiiment  of  it  ;  deprived  of  the  ligiit 
But  where  is  the  mind  endowed  wiih  of  education,  he  is  led  astray  by  the 
sufficient  fortitude  to  endure  torture  errors  of  superstition.  "^l  hns,  he 
for  a  series  of  years?  when  each  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  very 
successive  day  brings  wiih  it  a  re-  law  that  he  considers  most  sacred  ; 
iiewal  of  hopeless  grief,  with  no  di-  although  artned  with  the  most  fero- 
niinution  of  sufferinsr,  no  consolatory  cious  resolution  ajiainst  his  own  life, 
redection  to  mitigate  the  pang.  We  he  dares  not  sacrifice  it  himself,  lest 
are  all  aware,  how  the  strongest  he  should  provoke  the  anger  of  his 
mind  must  siidi  under  such  baneful  heavenly  Judge;  he  has,  however, 
influence  ;  how  enviable  the  repose  recourse  to  the  dreadful  expedient 
of  the  tomb  must  then  appear,  and  of  compelling  his  fellow-creatures  to 
with  what  eagerness  it  would  be  inflict  death  upon  him.  To  efl'ect 
sought.  And  are  not  the  means  pur-  this,  he  has  rendered  himself  guilty, 
sued  by  this  unhappy  m  in  the  most  either  of  an  actual  crime,  or  a  wilful 
likely  to  efl'ect  his  purpose  ?  I  shud-  falsehood,  and,  should  he  appear  in 
der  when  I  call  to  your  attention,  the  presence  of  the  Almiglily,  stain- 
that,  if  prisoners  are  condemned  on  ed  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man, 
their  own  confession  alone,  the  hand  the  judicial  sentence  will  still  leave 
of  Justice  must  frequently  become  some  space  between  the  commissiori 
the  instrument  of  suicide."  of  the  deed  and  the  hour  of  atonc- 
This  discourse  of  my  learned  ment  ;  wherein  he  may  endeavour 
friend  excited  strong  emotion  in  his  by  prayers  and  repentance  to  obtain 
auditors,  many  of  whom  were  bathed  the  divine  mere}'.  If,  on  the  other 
in  tears.  Platz  alone  remained  un-  hand,  he  has  (iroclaimed  himself 
shaken,  and  seemed  to  regret  that  he  g'lihy  «>f  an  imaginary  crime,  he  de- 
should  still  be  compelled  to  endure  ceives  himself  even  still  more  palpa- 
life.  When  the  Piesident,  however,  biy.  He  thinks  he  has  escaped  per- 
re-commenced  the  examination,  he  dition,  because,  by  not  being  his  own 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  be-  executioner,  he  has  cast  the  guilt  up- 
gan  to  pray,  "  What  a  lesson,"  said  on  the  judge,  who,  by  means  of  his 
the  eloquent  magistrate,  "  would  the  arliiice,  will  have  passed  an  nnjust 
present  scene  afford  to  those  whose  sentence  upon  him,  which  to  you, 
illiberal  and  selfish  minds  would  de-  gentlenien,  as  well  as  myself,  would 
prive  the  lower  classes  of  society  of  be  a  source  of  endless  regret.  With 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  difl'usion  you,  however,  it  rests,  he  continued,, 
of  knowledge :  what  a  striking  ex-  addressing  the  jury,  to  decide  to< 
ample  of  the  evils  of  iheir  doctrine  !  which  of  these  exijedients  the  pri- 
Ignorance  perverts  the  most  valuable  soner  has  hid  recourse.'' 
precepts  of  moraliiy,  as  well  as  the  After  a  siiort  dcliberaticm,  the  nn- 
most  sacred  laws  of  religion,  wh  rh  fortunate  pris<iner  Platz  was  acquit- 
fuibid  us  to  quit  the  jjost  in  uhich  ted  unaniniously  by  th;'  jury,  and  h 
the  Almighty  has  placed  us,  until  it  subscription  was  immediately  made 
shall  please  him  to  relieve  us  ;  and,  for  him  among  the  members  of  the 
if  any  wretched  being  presumes  to  P>ar.  I  watcb(  d  him  closely  when 
rclniquish  his  life  and  his  file,  how-  the  acquittal  was  pronounced  ;  he 
ever  miserable,  and  rush  unbidden  clasped  his  hands,  and  raised  his 
into  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  he  eyes  to  heaven  ;  then  he  leaned  his 
becomes  liable  to  the  just  anger  of  his  head  upon  the  crucifix,,  and  his  ges- 
offeuded  Gud.       The    unhappy   pri-  ture  was  that  of  perfect  vesignaliou. 
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THE  COMING  OF  SPRING. 


Thk  voice  of  Sprinfr — the  voice  of  Spring  ! 

I  hear  it  from  afar  ! 
He  conies  with  sunlight  on  his  wing. 

And  ray  of  morning's  star  :  — 
His  impulse  thrills  through  rill  and  flood, 

It  throbs  alon»  the  main  ; 
'Tis  stirring  in  the  wakinfr  wood, 

And  trembling  o'er  the  plain  ! 

The  cuckoo's  call,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Announces  he  is  nigh  : — 
The  nightingale  has  found  the  rill 

She  loved  to  warble  by  : 
The  thrush  to  sing  is  all  athirst. 

But  will  not,  till  he  see 
Some  sign  of  him — then  out  will  burst 

The  treasured  melody  ! 

He  comes — he  comes  ! — Behold,  behold 

That  glory  in  the  east 
Of  burning  beams  of  glowing  gold, 

And  light  by  light  increased  ! 
Already  Earth  unto  her  heart 

Inhales  the  genial  heat — 
Already,  see  the  flowers  start 

To  beautify  his  feet  ! 


The  violet  is  sweetening  now 

The  air  of  hill  and  dell  : 
The  snow-drops,  that  from  Winter's  brow. 

As  he  retreated,  fell. 
Have  turned  to  flowers,  and  gem  the  bowers 

Where  late  the  wild  storm  whirled  ; 
And  warmer  rays,  with  lengthening  days, 

Give  verdure  to  the  world. 

The  work  is  done  ; — but  there  is  One, 

Who  has  the  task  assigned, — 
Who  guides  the  serviceable  sun. 

And  gathers  up  the  wind; 
Who  showers  down  the  needful  rain 

He  measures  in  his  hand  ; 
And  rears  the  tender-springing  grain, 

That  joy  may  fill  the  land. 

The  youthful  Spring — the  pleashnt  Spring  ? 

His  course  is  forward  now  :  — 
He  comes  with  sunlight  on  his  wing. 

And  beauty  on  his  brow  : 
His  impulse  thrills  through  rill  and  flood, 

And  throbs  along  the  main — 
'Tis  stirring  in  the  waking  wood. 

And  trembling  o'er  the  plain  ! 


I'D  BE  A  POETESS. 

IMITATED  FROM  BAYLEY'S  "  i'd  BE   A  BUTTERFLY." 


I'd  be  a  poetess  gifted  with  son", 

Ranging  the  valley,  the  hill,  and  the  grove; 
And,  as  I  wandered  the  woodlands  among. 

Waking  the  echoes  to  music  and  love. 
Beauty  and  honours  to  some  may  belong. 

Some  the  bright  sunshine  of  glory  may  prove ; 
I'd  be  a  poetess  gifted  with  song, 

Waking  the  echoes  to  music  and  love. 

I'd  have  a  dear  little  isle  of  my  own, 

Free  from  the  blights  and  the   tempests  of 
life  ; 

Love  in  the  midst  should  establish  his  throne, 
Splendent  with  hope  and  with  happiness  rife. 


I  would  leave  beauty  and  honours  alone. 
Beauty  and  honours  but  lead  us  to  strife  ; — 

I'd  be  a  poetess    placed  on  a  throne. 

Splendent  with  hope  and  with  happiness  rife. 

Far  from  the  world,  from  its  joys  and  its  fears. 

Thus  would  I  live  in  my  own  little  isle  ; 
And  if  the  summer-rose  woke  amid  tears. 

Zephyr  should  kiss  ihem  away,  with  a  smile. 
Wealth  her  proud  palaces  vainly  uprears, 

Splendour  and  wealth  seldom  come   without 
guile  ; — 
I'd  be  a  poetess  deeming  such  tears 

Life's  richest  dowry,  so  Love  wept  the  while. 


SUMMER  MOON. 


'Tis  a  bright  Summer  moon  ;  along  the  shore  The  trace  of  what  Earth'was  before  Man's  fall. 

Float  the  white  seumo  ws  rapturously;  the  grove.  Yet  pleasant  is  the  grecn-sward  ;  bright  the  day; 

Responsive  to  the  small  birds'  song  of  love.  And  musical  hoar   Ocean,  as  he  raves 

Is  murmurous  wilhsweet  sound.  But  ah!no  more  With  a  majestic  voice  among  his  caves. 

Come  bright  skies  to  mo,  as  they  came  of  yore.  But  Memory  heedeth  noi  :  and  far  away 

When  youth's  Elysian  cestus  girdled  all  Turns  to  calm  sunshine  sleeping  on  the  graves 

The  visible  world,  and  every  object  bore  Of  Joys  that  perish'd  in  life's  morning  ray. 


RURAL  SCENERY. 


Receded  hills  afar  of  sofleu'd  blue. 

Tall  bo\vering  trees,  through  which  the  sun- 
beams shoot 

Down  to  the  waveless  lake,  birds  never  mute  ; 

And  wild-flowers  all  around  of  every  hue. 

Sure  'tis  a  lovely  scene  :  There,  knee-deep, 
stand. 


And,  to  the  left,  where  cultured  fields  expand. 
Mid  tufts  of  scented  thorn,  the  sheep  recline  : — 
Lone  quiet  farmsteads,  haunts  that  ever  please. 
Oh,  how  inviting  to  the  wanderer's  eye 
Ye  rise  on  yonder  uplands,  mid  your  trees 
Of  shade  and  shelter  !  Every  sound  from  these 
Is  eloquent  of  peace,  of  earth,  and  sky. 


Safe  from  the  fierce  sun,  the  o'ershadow'd  kine,     And  pastoral  beauty,  and  Arcadian  ease 
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PRINCE  YPSILANTI. 


/^N  leaviiifr  (lie  baths  of  Carlsbad, 
^^  ill  Bohemia,  which  are  con- 
stantly thronged  by  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  Eurojje  in  quest  of  [)leasnre 
or  health,  I  stopped  for  a  sliort  time 
at  Egra  and  at  Wunsiedel.  I  then 
proceeded  to  Alexandrebad,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Maine,  in  Bava- 
ria, a  place  celebrated  for  its  pictur- 
esque situation,  and  the  recollections 
which  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia left  behind  them,  when  they  vis- 
ited the  town  during  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage. 

I  entered  Alexandrebad  one  fine 
spring  evening,  and  without  thinking 
about  the  mineral  spritig,  which  owes 
its  reputation  to  the  Margrave  Alex- 
ander, or  the  castle,  in  which  no- 
thing either  useful  or  agreeable  has 
been  forgotten,  I  procured  a  guide, 
and  repaired  immediately  to  the 
mountain  of  Louisaburg,  which  was 
the  object  of  my  journey,  and  1  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  one 
of  the  most  surprising  and  picturesque 
scenes  which,  perhaps,  the  face  of 
nature  presents. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  Louisaburg  has,  at  any  former 
period,  been  convulsed  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  the  most  plau^^ible 
conjecture  respecting  these  huge 
masses  of  rock,  which  seem  to  be 
rolling  down  in  one  uniform  direc- 
tion, is  that  they  have  been  produced 
by  tliose  torrents  which  descended 
Ironi  the  heavens  at  the  general 
flood,  recorded  in  the  traditions  of 
all  nations. 

These  masses  of  rock  having  be- 
come consolidated  by  time,  trees  and 
shrubs  have  taken  root  in  their  inters- 
tices. Mosses  of  various  species,  and 
creeping  and  parasite  plants,  fill  up  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  and  line  these  natu- 
ral grottos.  This  wild  vegetation  pro- 
duces the  most  beautiful  effects,  and 
creates  changes  which  rise  with  magi- 
cal rapidity  before  the  eye  of  tlie 
observer  at  every  step  he  advances. 

Pursuing  my  ascent  up  the  nioun- 
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tain,  beside  a  range  of  white  birch 
trees  elegantly  cut,  I  reached  a  wwlt 
of  rock,  which  appeared  to  be  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  further  ad- 
vancement, for  it  bore  the  inscription 
nee  plus  ultra^  dated  1794.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1805,  that  there  was 
discovered  beneath  this  huge  block 
of  granite,  the  entrance  to  a  cavern 
wl)ich  served  the  Knights  of  Lux- 
burg  to  mark  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Above  the  ruins  of  this  proud 
tower,  now  rises  a  modest  hermitage, 
roofed  with  thatch  and  surmounted 
by  an  expiatory  cross.  On  this  spot, 
which  was  once  the  scene  of  crime 
and  boisterous  mirth,  nothing  is  now 
heard  but  those  expressions  of  admi- 
ration and  pleasure  excited  by  the 
interesting  scenes  which  crowd  upon 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
castle  are  overspread  with  vegetation. 
The  wild  strawberry  presents  its 
scarlet  fruit  to  the  thirsty  traveller, 
while  a  variety  of  sweet-smelling 
lierbs  and  plants  diffuse  their  fra- 
grance over  those  banks  of  turf, 
which  perhaps  were  once  bedewed 
with  the  tears  of  misfortune. 

On  the  left  a  path,  edged  with 
shrubs,  leads,  by  the  ascent  of  a  few 
ste()s,  to  a  garden  which  is  so  close- 
ly surrounded  on  every  side  with 
masses  of  granite,  that  neither  its  en- 
trance nor  its  outlet  is  perceptible  : 
the  elder  tree  with  its  brilliant  berries, 
which  forms  so  picturesque  an  object 
in  other  [>arts  of  the  mountains,  flour- 
ishes here  in  remarkable  luxuriance  ; 
while  the  lofty  pine  mingles  its  fo- 
liage with  that  of  the  service-tree  and 
the  birch.  From  between  the  fis- 
sures of  the  natural  walls  surround- 
ing the  garden,  the  light  filaments  of 
a  lew  creeping  plants  here  and  there 
shoot  out  and  cling  to  the  granite. 
Banks  planted  with  birch  trees  and 
bordered  with  exotics  with  which  the 
mosses  of  these  mountains  seea» 
fondly  to  commingle,  afford  ana^reea- 
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ble  repose  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  tlie 
mind,  which  in  these  charming  soli- 
tudes seems  tube  concenlrated  with- 
in itself.  This  unlooked-for  [jaradise, 
situated  in  a  region  so  wild  and  so 
difficult  of  access,  calls  to  mind  those 
tales  of  enchantment  which  amused 
our  childhood.  There  wants  only 
a  genius,  and  the  genius  of  retire- 
ment and  recollection  is  here. 

On  quitting  the  garden,  the  mind, 
expanded  by  the  contemplation  of  so 
many  beautiful  objects,  communicates 
additional  energy  to  the  body,  and 
the  summit  of  Louisaburg  is  s[)eedily 
reached.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  large 
cross,  which  sheds  a  cheering  influ- 
ence over  the  desolate  region  below, 
like  religion  consoling  the  heart  of 
the  afflicted.  The  cross,  being  seen 
from  a  distance,  serves  as  a  guide  in 
the  rocky  wilderness,  and  on  its  lofty 
site  forms  an  intervening  link  between 
the  sufferings  of  earth  and  the  hopes 
of  futurity. 

A  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  was 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  some  pajjers,  on  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  writing,  but 
which  he  laid  aside  at  my  approach. 

At  the  sound  of  my  footsteps  he 
turned  his  head  towards  me,  and  I 
recognised  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilan- 
ti, the  friend  of  my  youth,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and 
eagerly  advanced  to  meet  me.  "  Dear 
Ypsilanti,"  said  I,  embracing  him, 
"  by  what  chance  do  1  find  you  here  ? 
The  fatigue  of  my  pilgrimage  is  com- 
pensated by  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing! How  happens  it  that  you  are 
in  Bavaria,  when  I  thought  you  were 
still  at  St.  Petersburgh  .?"  "I  have 
been  induced,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"  from  the  general  state  of  my  health, 
but  more  particularly  on  account  of 
my  wounds,  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Carlsbad  ;  besides,  1  expected  to 
meet  here  some  friends,  whom  I  wish 
particularly  to  see.  However,  as 
they  have  not  yet    arrived,   I  have 


taken  advantage  of  their  absence, 
and  made  a  visit  to  Louisaburg,  which 
had  been  justly  described  to  me  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  places  in  Europe." 
"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  on 
quitting  Carlsbad  ?"  I  inquired.  "  I 
know   not,"   replied  he,    "my  plans 

are  not  vet  determined  upon." 

"  Prince^Ypsilanti,"  I  said,  "  1  had 
reason  to  expect  that  you  would  have 
reposed  greater  confidence  in  me.  It 
is  but  a  few  days  since  I  left  the 
Princess  Helena  S****.  She  was 
acquainted  with  all  your  views,  and 
knowing  the  friendship  which  has  ex- 
isted between  us  for  so  many  years, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  disclose  them 
to  me;  and  your  sudden  departure 
from  St.  Petersburgh  was  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  approach  of  the  period 
fixed  for  their  execution." — "  Pardoii 
my  reserve,"  he  said,  "  for  so  many 
and  such  high  interests  are  connect- 
ed with  my  own,  that  I  should  not 
be  justified  in  disclosing  secrets  which 
were  not  entirely  personal.  But  what 
did  the  Princess  tell  you  1  "  "  Thiit 
your  object  is  to  deliver  your  coun- 
try fronj  the  yoke  wliich  oppresses  it, 
and  to  restore  Greece  in  the  raidi  of 
nations.  This  is  a  noble  part,  a  sub- 
lime enterprise  ;  but  iiave  you  well 
considered  the  means  of  putting 
your  plan  into  execution,  and  secur- 
ing its  success  ?  Do  you  think  Greece 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  happy 
regeneration?"  "I  entertain  no 
doubts  on  that  point,"  said  Ypsilanti, 
earnestly  clasping  my  hand.  '•  The 
dream  of  n)y  youth,"  added  he,  "  on 
the  forebodings  of  which  we  used  to 
dwell  so  fondly  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
when  Dolgorosski  Wielhorski,*  you, 
and  I,  formed  schemes  for  the  future 
independence  of  Greece,  weighing 
every  possible  chance  of  the  con- 
summation of  our  hopes — that  dream, 
I  say,  will  shortly  be  realized.  Every 
thing  combines  to  favour  the  execu- 
tion of  the  grand  design.  I  have 
faithful  friends,  who,  like  myself,  are 


*  Alichael  Wielhorski  is  the  son  of  the  Count  of  the  same  name,   to  whom   Rousseau  dedi- 
cated Lis  "  Consideration*  Poliliques,  aur  le  Gouvernement  de  Polagne." 
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ready  to  devote  their  lives  and  for-  lence  of  men,  who  were  my  superiors 
tunes  to  the  furtherance  of  the  ob-  in  rank,  tlioiigh  I  was  far  from  con- 
ject  ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  sideriiig  them  as  even  my  equals  in 
I  can  count  upon  the  assistance  of  a  the  world,  Tlie  hope  of  living  to 
powerful  Sovereign,  in  addition  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects  uear- 
the  support  naturally  to  be  expected  est  my  heart,  made  me  willingly  sub- 
from  the  Greeks.  From  all  the  mit  to  the  tyrannical  discipline  of  the 
provinces  of  that  oppressed  country,  emperor's  brother,  of  whose  rigid 
the  voice  of  Liberty  is  heard  ;  the  punctilio,  the  anecdote  of  the  court 
hands  of  her  people,  though  laden  ball  is  a  sufficient  evidence.*  The 
with  chains,  are  raised  towards  us.  sentiments  which  took  root  in  my 
We  can  no  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  heart  at  so  early  an  age,  were  deve- 
this  summons,  in  a  cause  worthy  the  loped  and  strengthened  as  I  advanced 
support  of  man,  and  the  protection  in  life,  and  have  never  forsaken  me, 
of  heaven  ;  and,  if  we  perish  in  the  either  in  the  camp  or  in  the  court, 
attempt,  our  example,  at  least,  will  JMy  mind  is  incessantly  haunted  with 
be  followed,  and  our  death  aven-  recollections  of  my  father,  basely 
ged."  betrayed  by  courtiers,  who,  mea- 
"  De.ir  Prince,"  said  I,  "you  are  suring  their  ingratitude  by  the  ex- 
endowed  by  all  that  ardent  enthusi-  tent  of  the  favours  he  had  conferred 
asm  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  on  them,  solicited  and  obtained  from 
enterprise  you  contemplate  ;  you  the  Divan  his  deposition  and  the  sac- 
have  lost  none  of  that  martial  feel-  rifice  of  his  life,  which  was  preserv- 
ing, and  that  thirst  for  danger,  for  ed  only  by  the  faithful  Arnauts  of  his 
which  you  were  distinguished  when  guards,  who  escorted  him  across  the 
at  Petersburgh  ;  but,  Ypsilanti,  par-  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  hospita- 
don  my  sincerity,  if,  while  I  admire  ble  court  of  Alexander.  I  still  see 
as  much  now  as  ever  your  patriotic  my  mother  on  her  death-bed,  making 
devotedness,  I  venture  to  point  out  me  swear  eternal  haired  to  the  fol- 
the  danger  of  your  enterprise,  and  lowers  of  Islamism,  and  vengeance 
even  the  improbability  of  its  sue-  on  the  monsters  who  went  to  Con- 
cess."  "  How  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  can  stantinople  to  deliver  up  her  father, 
danger  and  improbability  be  weighed  the  last  of  the  Comeni,  into  the 
against  the  result  which  I  anticipate  ?  hands  of  the  executioners.  The 
Perhaps,  my  presence  alone  may  cast  standard  of  independence  is  already 
the  die.  Hear  me,"  continued  Ypsi-  unfurled  in  the  principalities  of  Mol- 
lanti,  "  and  then  judge.  From  early  davia  and  Walachia.  Confidential 
childhood,  I  have  proudly  cherished  agents  are  issuing  proclamations,  to 
the  hope  of  setting  my  country  free,  which  the  inhabitants  reply  by  tlying 
and  avenging  the  wrongs  of  my  fam-  to  arms.  The  Boyards  are  heading 
ily,  who  were  basely  sacrificed  to  their  vassals,  and  in  three  days  1 
political  suspicion.  This  hope  sup-  shall  join  them.  Can  you  believe 
ported  me  through  a  weary  appren-  that  the  people  will  remain  deaf  to 
ticeship  to  the  military  profession  in  the  cry  of  liberty  raised  by  the  son 
Russia,  when  I  filled  the  rank  of  en-  of  their  Hospodar  ]  "  '•  1  know,  my 
sign  in  the  Guards.  It  enabled  me  friend,"  I  replied,  "the  reputation 
even  to  endure  the  overbearing  inso-  and    the   recolieclions     which    your 

*  While  Prince  Ypsilanii  was  dancing  a  polonaise  with  Princess  Jeanetta  Czernestinska, 
his  regimental  hat  got  turned  a  little  to  one  side.  "  Ypsilanti,  that  is  not  etiquette,"  said  the 
Grand  Duke  Conslantine  as  he  passed  him.  The  Prince  drew  his  hat  over  his  forehead  j  but 
in  the  second  round  the  hat  again  got  displaced.  "  Ypsilanti,"  repeated  the  Grand  Duke  in  a 
tone  of  violent  displeasure,  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  that  is  not  right  "  In  the  third 
round,  the  unfortunate  hat  again  transgressed  the  military  regulation.  The  Prince  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  leave  the  ball  room,  and  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  days.  "  Thers  yoa 
may  learn,"  said  L'onstantine,  "  to  wear  your  hat  ftB  you  should  do." 
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father  has  left  behind  him  in  the 
country  which  he  ruled  so  wisely.* 
I  have  myself  witnessed  the  venera- 
tion in  which  his  name  is  held,  and 
the  esteem  that  is  entertained  for 
you,  since  you  have,  by  your  own 
merit,  risen  to  the  rank  of  General 
in  the  Russian  array.  Besides,  the 
Princess  Helena  has  assured  me 
that  you  will  depart,  followed  by  the 
good  wishes  of  Russia,  and  even  of 
all  Europe.  But,  Prince,  while  your 
generous  soul  cherishes  these  flatter- 
ing hopes,  have  you  weighed  the 
consequences  that  may  attend  your 
project.  Success  alone  will  justify 
the  step  you  meditate  ;  and  should  a 
single  reverse  chill  the  ardour  of 
your  partisans,  your  enterprise  which 
is  now  considered  as  sublime,  will  be 
pronounced  wild  and  fanatical,  and 
you  will  fall  a  victim  to  your  noble 
devotedness.  For  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  French  revolution  has  con- 
vulsed the  whole  of  Europe.  We 
have  seen  a  good  cause  ol  one  day 
becon)e  a  criminal  cause  on  the  next, 
and  even  posterity  will  judge  only 
from  results.  But  far  be  it  from  me 
to  dissuade  you  from  your  determina- 
tion, though  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  friendship  to  warn  you 
against  the  dangers  in  which  your  no- 
ble enthusiasm  may  involve  you. 
Consider  how  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts have  already  been  made  for 
the  liberation  of  Greece.  The  Em- 
press Catharine,  you  know,  sent 
Alexis  Orlolf  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  attack  the  Mussulman  force. 
What  were  the  consequences  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Peloponiiesus  ? 
The  Greeks,  who  had  been  excited 
to  rise  by  the  promises  of  Russia, 
were  soon  cruelly  forsaken,  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  impliicable  revenue 
of  their  irritated  masters."  "  But 
tin)es  are  changed,"  said  Ypsilanli  ; 
"  the  cause  ot  Greece  is  now  the 
cause  of  Europe.     It  is  the  cause  of 


religion  as  well  as  of  humanity," 
"  Certainly,"  resumed  I,  "  the  most 
revolting  pictures  have  been  drawn 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  subjugated  provin- 
ces. A  universal  cry  of  indignation 
has  been  raised  against  them,  strong 
representations  have  been  made  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  tyranny  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  their  stupid 
ignorance,  they  are  persuaded  that 
their  political  existence  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  on  this  account  that  they 
have  for  many  years  been  tolerated 
in  their  station  on  the  Bosphorus. 
Were  they  driven  back  into  Asia,  to 
whom  would  the  Dardanelles  be  ced- 
ed ]  Philosophy  grieves  to  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  this  political  con- 
sideration." "  What  apprehensions 
do  you  now  disclose!"  said  the 
Prince  with  emotion.  "  I  no  longer 
recognise  in  you  those  sentiments 
which  once  so  perfictly  sympathised 
with  mine,  and  which  formed  the 
first  links  of  our  affection,"  "  They 
are  not  changed,  my  dear  Alexander," 
1  replied,  *'  but  a  iQW  years  such  as 
those  which  have  last  passed  away, 
may  have  matured  them  sooner  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 
In  this  age,  life  advances  rapidly, 
and  1  have  too  often  seen  cases  in 
which  reflection  only  arrived  with 
the  last  misfortune.  Having  been 
the  spectator  of  many  dramatic 
scenes,  1  can  form  some  judgment  of 
actors,  plots,  and  denouements  ;  and 
what  1  have  learned  most  to  distrust, 
is  the  appearance  of  violent  enthu- 
siasni,  under  whatever  denomination 
it  may  display  itself."  "  Enthusiasm 
is,  however,  the  parent  of  great  act- 
ions. It  is  like  sail  to  a  ship  ;  with 
too  much,  a  vessel  may  be  founder- 
ed ;  but  without,  she  would  never 
reach  her  Port," 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
I,  '•  is   not  that   the   town   of  Wun- 


*  The  Hospodar  is  perhaps  the  only  Sovereign  whose  government  is  regretted  after  an  ex- 
istence of  six  years.  Tlie  following  is  a  Irait  honourable  to  a  legislator.  Having  the  lives  of 
his  subjects  at  his  arbitrary  disposal,  against  which  there  was  no  possibility  ot"  api)eal,  and 
knowing  the  cruelties  which  desi)otisni  is  liable  to  commit,  Ypsilanti  decreed,  that  before  the 
execution  of  a  criminal,  the  governor  of  prisons  should  appear  (hree  limes  in  his  presence,  sol- 
emnly repeating  the  words — "  Dost  thou  persist  in  shedding  human  blood  1" 
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siedel  1  "  "  Yes,  certainly,  to  the  existed,  I  consider  tliein  so  degener- 
left."  "  VV'ell,  look,  do  you  see  ate,  th:it,  like  the  Isr.ielites  of  old, 
that  white  house  surrounded  with  they  will  murniur  at  their  deliver- 
p()()lars?"  "Well,  what  of  it  ?"  aiice."  "  Tiie  picture  is  unfuvoura- 
"  What  of  it !  That  is  the  birth-  ble,  I  will  even  say,  unjust,"  replied 
place  of  Sand,  whom  political  fanati-  Ypsilanti,  with  some  warmth,  "but 
cism  armed  with  a  poignard  to  assas-  facts  always  speak  mure  clearly  than 
sinate  a  defenceless  old  man,  and  the  arguments,  and  time  is  still  a  better 
blood  of  Kotzebue — "  "VVhat  has  instructor.  You  will  take  it  for 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Kotze-  granted,  I  hope,  that  1  have  not 
bue,  or  any  such  useless  crime,  to  do  acted  altugether  without  relleclion  : 
with  the  deliverance  of  Greece  ? "  moreover,  to  settle  your  friendly 
"  Unquestionably  there  is  no  direct  doubts,  I  wish  you  to  return  with  ma 
connection  between  them ;  but  all  to  Carlsbad.  1  will  there  prove  to 
innovations  of  this  kind  commence  you,  that  the  plan  which  I  follow  is 
almost  always  with  massacres  ;  and  as  wisely  framed  as  the  cause  it  will 
whmi  Barere  said  that  revolutions  render  triumph  lut  is  sacred."  "  Ex- 
are  nut  to  be  made  with  luke-warm  cuse  me,  Friuce,  1  must  leave  Alex- 
water,  he  spoke  the  plain  truth.  Be-  andrebad  this  evening,  and  steep  in 
sides,  all  these  rings,  fastened  one  Beiruth  to-night  ;  but  if  the  atf.iir 
into  another,  are  to  form  an  extend-  which  calls  me  ihiiher,  should  termi- 
ed  chain,  of  which  you  are  to  be  the  nate  as  promptly  as  i  wish  it,  1  pro- 
must  conspicuous  link.  Are  you  mise  you  to  set  out  for  Bohemia  be- 
able  to  resist  the  efforts  which  will  fore  to-morrow  night.  But  be  that 
be  made  to  ruin  or  at  least  to  injure  as  it  may,  iu  whatever  spot  1  may 
your'  *'  I  hope,  supported  as  1  am,  be,  you  may  rely  u[)on  it,  that  there 
by  friends  zealously  devoted  to  the  you  have  a  friend."  "  Of  that  I  am 
cause  which  I  embrace,  and  for  certain,"  said  Ypsilanti. 
which  every  Greek  is  ready  to  shed  We  began  to  descend  the  moun- 
his  blood."  "Alas!  my  dear  friend,  tain,  conlem[)lating  the  astonishing 
do  you  recollect  how  often,  at  Peters-  effects  of  nature  which  surrounded 
burgh,  1  have  blamed  you  for  judg-  us.  I  pressed  his  arm  close  to  my 
ing  of  others  by  yourself,  when,  with  side,  and  vve  walked  down  without 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  exaggerated  speaking  a  word.  1  feared  to  break 
recollection,  you  used  to  draw  such  the  silence,  for  1  was  so  interested 
flattering  portraits  of  some  of  3'our  by  wiiat  1  had  heard,  that  a  ly  thing 
countrymen.  1  liad  not  been  long  i  cou.d  have  said,  would  have  been 
at  Constantinople,  before  i  was  con-  cold  compared  10  my  feelings.  When 
viuced,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  we  reached  the  bottom  of  tue  moun- 
eariy  age  at  which  you  .eft  Greece,  tain,  tiie  sua  had  set.  The  dowers 
you  had  had  no  opportunity  of  form-  exii.iled  their  perlumcs,  returning 
lug  an  opinion  ot  its  people,  except  the  incense  of  evening  to  the  line 
by  what  yuu  saw  in  your  own  family  day  which  had  given  lliem  life.  The 
or  read  in  books.  It  isimpossiuie,  bleating  of  the  docks,  and  the  song 
indeed,  to  imagine  any  thing  more  of  the  reapers,  gladdened  their  way 
degraded  than  the  character  of  me  to  the  fold  and  the  hamlet.  The 
leading  men  of  the  Fauiiie,^  whose  shepherd  of  the  valley  made  the 
silly  vanity  prompts  them  to  crawl  eclioes  of  Louisaburgh  resound  with 
at  the  feet  of  beings  whom  they  de-  his  rustic  pipe. 

spise.     1  saw  enough    there    to   con-  "  We  must  now  part,"  said   Ypsi  • 

vince  me  how   dangerous  it  must  be  lanti,  and  we  accordingly  took  leave 

to  place  conhdence  in  corrupt  hearts,  of  each  other  ;   but    we   soon  turned 

Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  state  again  towards  those  imposing  masses 

of  slavery,   in  which  they  have  long  which   we   were,  doubt. ess,  about  to 

*  Tlie  <iuarter  of  Constantinople  inhabited  by  the  Greeks. 
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abandon  forever.  "You  perceive,"  and  ungenerous.  Here  is  a  manu- 
Siiid  he,  "  how  the  most  sublime  har-  script,  which  I  entrust  to  your  care, 
mony,  may  arise  out  of  the  greatest  It  contains  a  detail  of  the'  principal 
disorder.  Thousands  of  ages  have  events  of  my  life,  and  that  of  my 
rolled  away  since  nature,  in  a  pro-  father,  together  with  the  causes  by 
longed  convulsion,  threw  from  her  which  existing  circumstances  have 
bosom  those  cliildren  of  creation  ;  been  brought  about.  Among  the  pa- 
but,  intlie  midst  of  the  friglitful  cri-  pers  are  some  official  documents, 
sis,  do  we  not  seem  to  see  the  hand  Take  them  all  ;  and,  if  I  should 
of  the  Creator  stretched  out  to  stop  perish  in  my  enterprise,  you  will 
this  incipient  germ  of  general  de-  publish  them.  They  will  bear  evi- 
struction.and  commandinglhefurious  dence  of  the  pure  sentiments  by 
elements  to  be  still."  "  How  many  which  I  have  been  actuated."  I  re- 
profound  reflections  are  awakened  ceived  the  papers,  promising  to  pub- 
by  these  awful  phenomena,"  said  I  ;  lish  them  whenever  he  might  aulhor- 
*' and  how  well  do  the  convulsions  of    ise  me  to  do  so. 

nature  remind   us  of  the   dangerous         We  had  now  reached  the  gates  of 
moral   convulsions    produced   by  the     the  castle,   where    my   carriage   was 
passions  of  men  !     At  a  former  pe-    waiting.     I  embraced  my  friend,  and 
riod,  Europe,  transformed    into  one     my  looks,  doubtless,   informed    him 
vast    field    of  carnage,    was   visited,    how  deeply  I  felt  the  painful   adieu, 
from  west  to  east,  by  all  the  scourges    Alas!  I  was   doomed  never   to  see 
which    ambiiion   drags  in   her  train,     him  more.     He    was   chosen  by  the 
Countries  were  laid  waste,  towns  de-     Hetaria    to    direct     the     enterprise 
serted,  industry  and  trade  paralyzed,    which  had  for  its  object  the  indepen- 
and  the  very  springs  of  life  and  hap-     dence  of  Greece.   In  January,  1821, 
piness    assailed  ;   while     Providence     he   proceeded  to   Bessarabia,  where, 
seemcid    to    turn  a    deaf  ear    to  the     conjointly   with  his  friends,    he   con- 
prayers     of     supplicating      nations,     certed    the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
Alas!   my  dear  Prince,  do  you    not     The    secret    was    communicated    to 
tremble    to  think  that  a  single  spark    JMichael    Sontzo,    the    Hospodar   of 
may  yet   rekindle   the   volcano,  and     Moldavia,   who    j)romised  to  co-ope- 
that    the  brand    of  destruction   is  in     rate  in  the   enterprise  to  the  utmost 
your  hands?" — "  Great  crises,"  said     of  his  power.     Wladimiresko,  Boy- 
Ypsilanti,  "  are  necessary  to  temper    ard  of  Crayova,  joined  the  cause,  at 
men's  minds,   as  revolutions   are  re-    the    head  of  a  band   of  adventurers, 
quisite  to  enlighten  them.     The  mo-    of  all  nations,    with    whom    he  rav- 
nient  has  arrived  for  the   regenera-    aged  and  pillaged  Walachia.     As  the 
tion  of  Greece.     Ages  of  glory  will     number  of  his  adherents  was  rapidly 
yet  arise  u[)on  my  unhappy  country  ;     augmenting,  Y[)silanti  thought  it  time 
and'if  1  help  to    raise    her   from  the     to    hasten     the     execution     of     his 
stale  of  degradation  into  which  mis-     schemes,  in    concert   with   Wladimi- 
fortune  has  plunged  her,   I  shall  not    resko.     The  Prince   next  arrived  at 
at   least   die    unremembered.      How-    Jassy,   at   the    head  of  two   hundred 
ever,"  continued  lie,  fervently  press-    Greeks,     who    had    been    armed    in 
ing  ni}'  hand,  afttu-  a  short  pause,  •'  I     Bessarabia,  and   he    there   published 
tiiank  you  for  what  you    have  said,     the  proclamation,  in  which  he  styled 
Men's  actions  are  often  judged  of  so     himself  the  agent  of  Russia,  and  the 
unfairly,  and  ihe  |)('ison  of  calumny     leader  of   the   Russian    forces.     All 
is  so  unsparingly   diffused,   that   it  is     the  Greek  adventurers,  together  with 
not  improbable   my  motives   may  be     great    numbers    of   Moldavians   and 
falsely   interpreted.       But  you,     my     Walachians  joined  him,  and  he  soon 
friend,    you    will  dt:fend  me.     You,     formed    a    corps    of    four    thousand 
who  know  my  lieiirt,    will    not  suffer     men.  Moldavia  immediately  leagued 
nie  to  be  accused  of  any  thing  base     with  hinij  and  Walachia  soon  after. 
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and  thus  supported,  he  marched  to  while    Iio    wlio    made  a  fruitless    at- 

Buchyrest,  of  which  he  took  posses-  tempt  to  subdue  them,    was  loaded 

sion.  with  chains. 

The  Pashas  of  the  Danube  having  However,  when  the  three  great 
hastily  combined  all  their  disposable  Powers  entered  into  stipulations  for 
troops,  sent  20,000  men  against  bringing  about  the  pacification  of 
Ypsilanti.  The  Prince,  avoiding  a  Greece,  either  by  representations,  or 
general  action,  retreated  slowly  to  by  force  of  arms,  Russia  demanded 
the  mountains,  which  were  inaccessi-  the  liberation  of  Ypsilanti  ;  but  that 
ble  to  the  Turkish  cavalry  ;  but  not-  was  only  granted  on  the  express  con- 
withstanding  his  obstinate  resistance,  dition  that  he  should  not  leave  the 
and  the  military  talents  he  displayed,  Austrian  States;  and  he  was  then 
he  was  unsuccessful.  Betrayed  by  ordered  to  reside  in  Verona.  Alas  ! 
Wladimiresko,  the  Prince  soon  found  the  Austrian  clemency  came  too  late, 
himself  entirely  abandoned  by  his  Seven  years  of  sijffering  had  under- 
troops.  After  making  a  last  effort,  mined  his  constitution.  In  passing 
he  perceived  the  inutility  of  farther  through  Vienna,  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
resistance,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  he  fell  sick  ;  and,  after  two  months 
1821,  resolved  to  join  his  brother  of  severe  illness,  died  on  the  31st  of 
Demetrius,  who  had  preceded  him  January  last,  aged  only  S6,  in  the 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  then  cross-  arms  of  his  sister,  Princess  Rouza- 
ed  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  mowska,  who  caused  him  to  be  bu- 
took  the  road  to  Transylvania;  but  ried  with  the  funeral  honours  due  to 
he  was  arrested  bv  the  Austrians,  and  his  rank,  and  to  the  esteem  with 
confined  two  years  in  the  fortress  of  which  he  was  justly  regarded. 
Montgatz,*  in  Hungary,  and  four  As  the  friend  of  this  unfortunate 
years  and  a  half  in  Theresienstadt,  Prince,  I  may  now  publish  the  pa- 
in Bohemia.  pers    he  entrusted    to  my   care,  and 

,,  _                .                ,          ,     ,     ,    ,  remove    the  thick  veil    with  which  a 

"  i  reason  neer  succeeds,  and  what  s  the  ^     .                 i-        i                 i                         • 

reason?  tortuous  [)olicy  has  too  long  covered 

Whenitsucceeds,  it  is  no  longer  treason."  its  interesting  victim.      1  shall  do  so  ; 

for,  perhaps,  even  the  tomb  will  not 
All  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  to  protect  his  memory.  Calumnv  dis- 
procure  his  liberty,  were  exerted  in  appears  on  the  death  of  the  obscure, 
vain.  Adeafear  was  turned  toall  their  but  clings  to  the  urn  of  the  illustri- 
prayers,  and  they  soon  found  it  ne-  ^us,  and,  after  ages  have  passed 
cessary  to  discontinue  farther  appli-  ^y^.^y^  geeks  to  disturb  and  degrade 
cations,  lest  their  interference  should  their  ashes.  Ypsilanti,  hovvever, 
render  his  treatment  worse.  The  had  friends  during  life,  and  ouLdit 
Emperor  Alexander  disavowed  the  not  to  want  defenders  after  death, 
enterprise  of  Ypsilanti,  and  ordered  Pgiice  to  the  soul  of  the  departed 
his  name  to  be  struck  off  the  Rus-  hpro,  who  devoted  his  talents,  his 
sian  army  list.  This  Prince  was  Hfe,  and  his  fortune,  to  the  defence 
then  convinced,  that  in  politics  to  ^f  i,is  couutrv  ;  and  may  his  memo- 
fail  is  to  be  criminal.  The  Admirals  ry  be  revered  as  lone  as  patriotism, 
who  recently  beat  the  Turkish  fieet  courage,  and  loyalty,"  are  honoured 
have    been     loaded     with     honours,  amontr  men  ! 


*  Illustrious  but  unfortunate  names  seem  to  be  from  age  to  age  associated  with  Montgatz. 
Prince  Bagotski,  and  Counts  Tekeli  and  Sereski,  the  victims  of  their  unsuccessful  courage, 
were  long  imprisoned  in  this  fortress.  But  in  defending  their  rights,  they  had  attacked  Aus- 
tria ;  Ypsilanti,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  combated  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 


(    2.'?2    ) 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MOUTH. 

"  1^E\  ER    dit]    I   behold    such    a     the  huge  fabric  rose  up  before  rae,  in 
-^^    inoiith  !''     This  whs  my  inter-    sublime   proportion,  from  the  bosom 
nal  exclaaiation,  as  I  gazed  upon  the     of  its  matchless  garden.    Such  aston- 
man    who   sat  o()posiie  to  me  in   the     ishmenl — such    breathlessuess   came 
Advocates'    Library    at    Edinburgh,     over  me,  when  my  eyes  first  encouu- 
Ilo  was  an    elderly   personage — tall,    tered  the  man,  or  rather  his   mouth, 
meagre,    long-chinned,    hook-nosed,     I  was  more    than    astonished;  1  was 
pale  complexioned,  and  clothed  from    delighted — delighted,  as  when  step- 
top  to  toe  in  a  suit  of  black.     It  was     piug  into    the    Sistine    Chapel,    the 
wearing   towards    twilight,    and    the    grand  creations  of  Michael  Angelo, 
noble  apartmiMit  in  which  I  was  seat-    frescoed    upon   its    roof    and    walls, 
ed  had  been  forsaken  by  all  its  loun-    burst  like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  up- 
gers,  save  myself  and  the  man    who    on  my  tranced  spirit.     Such  was  the 
called    forth    my    observation.      We     delight  afforded  by  the  mighty  mouth  : 
were  alone,   he  perusing   the   Morn-    "ot    the   man — beloved   reader — for 
ing  Chronicle,  I  engaged  with  Black-    men  as  fair  iu  all  respects  as  he  have 
wood's  Magazine.     The  article  I  was    J  often  seen.     It  was  not  his  cheeks, 
reading  was  a  capital  one.     It  was —     thin  as  parchment,  his   nose    curved 
let    me    see — "Streams," — that    ex-    like  an  eagle's  beak,  his  chin  promi- 
quisite      creation      of      Christopher    went  as  a  bayonet  in  full    charge,  or 
North's  matchless  pen.     But  admira-     his  complexion,   pale  and    lustreless 
ble  as  the  article  might  be,  it  was  not    as  a  faded  lily.     It  was  not  these. — 
so  admirable  as  the   man's  mouth —     no,  reader,  it  was  not  these    which 
who    perused   the    Chronicle.      For     operated    with    such    wizard    power 
some  time,  indeed,  there  was  a  com-     upon   me.     It  was   his   mouth — that 
bat   between    the   mouth  and  the  ar-    mouth — wonderful  as  Versailles,  and 
tide,  both  soliciting  my  regards  with     beautiful    as    the     Sistiue   Chapel — 
equal    ardour,     and    compelling   me     which  carried   my  sympathies  away, 
every  moment  to  turn  my  eyes,  first    and  led  me  a  captive  worshipper  at 
to  the  one   and    then    to   the    other,     its  shrine. 


Each  possessed  a  magnetic  property  ; 
and  n)y  mind  was,  like  a  piece  of 
iron,  reciprocally  acted  upon  by  a 
couple  of  powerlid  loadstones.     By 


Such  were  my  first  impressions  on 
beliolding  the  Man  willi  the  Mouih. 
They  were  those  of  unmiugled  awe 
and  pleasure,   and  appealed  with  re- 


degrees,    however,   the    balance  was    sistless     effect   to     ujy    imagination 


destroyed  :  Ebony  either  grew  weak- 
er, or  the  moiiih  stronger;  and  I 
was  obliged,  with  a  weeping  heart, 
to  throw  the  former  aside,  and  sub- 
mit myself  entirely  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  latter. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  noble   mouth. 


They  came  upon  me  like  a  rainbow 
bursting  out  Ironi  the  bosom  oi  a 
dark  cluud — as  a  stream  of  sunshine 
at  midnight — as  the  sound  of  tUe 
Eolian  harp  iu  a  summer  eve.  But 
they  appealed  to  the  fancy  alune : 
they  touched  the  heart,  but  not  the 


stretching,  in  one  magnificent  sweep,  head  ;  and  it  was  some  time   before 

from  ear  to  ear — such  a  mouth  as  the  the  latter  could  bring  its  energies  to 

ogres  of  romance  iriust  have  had,  or  bear,  so  completely  had  it  been  over- 

the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah.     I  whelmed  with  the  tumult  ol  passions 

remember  the  first  time  when — from  which  agitated  the  fee.ings.     It  did 

the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  act  at  last  ;  and  as  soon   as  the  iuci- 

Fountain  of  INeptune — I  beheld  the  pient  impressions  subsided  a  little,  I 

trontof  Versailles' stupendoiispalace.  lelt  an   irresistible   desire    to   ascer- 

One  feeling  only  occupied  my  mind —  tain  why  such  wonderful  effects  should 

that  of  breathless   astonishment — as  spring  from    such  a  cause.     But   it 


I 
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was  in  vain  ;  and  being  neither  casu- 
ist nor  phrenologist,  I  was  obliged  to 
drop  a  subject,  to  which  my  powers 
were  altogether  unequal.  I  wonder- 
ed, and  was  delighted  ;  but  what  the 
remote  springs  of  such  wonder  and 
delight  might  be,  baffled  my  philoso- 
phy, and  set  my  reasoning  faculties 
at  naught. 

Meanwhile  the  man  continued  op- 
posite to  me,  reading  the  Chronicle, 
and  I  continued  to  look  at  him,  mar- 
velling at  the  dimensions  of  that  fea- 
ture which  had  vanquished  Christo- 
pher North  in  single  combat,  and  ab- 
sorbed his  beautiful  "  Streams"  in  its 
insatiable  gulf.  He  never  turned  his 
eyes  from  the  paper  :  they  were  rigid- 
ly fixed  upon  its  democratic  columns, 
and,  but  for  the  motion  of  his  hands, 
as  he  shifted  it  up  and  down,  I  should 
have  supposed  him  an  image  carved 
for  some  Dutch  college  by  Chantry, 
or  Thorwaldson  the  Dane.  I  had  no 
curiosity  about  the  man  :  his  name, 
his  country,  his  profession,  his  cha- 
racter, were  alike  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence. 1  would  not  have  given  the 
toss  of  a  farthing  to  know  all  about 
them.  My  attention  was  engaged 
with  a  nobler  theme.  I  was  analyz- 
ing his  mouth,  admiring  the  bland- 
Hess  of  its  expression,  wondering  at 
its  hugeness,  and  envying  its  happy 
owner  the  possession  of  so  magnificent 
a  characteristic.  It  was  not  an  ireful 
mouth  ;  the  corners  were  not  turned 
down  in  the  attitude  of  v/rath  or  con- 
tempt, but  curled  upwards,  in  that 
benign  tlexibility  of  curve,  which 
Charles  Bell  has  so  well  illustrated  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Expression.  He  did 
not  laugh — he  was  too  sedate  for  that 
— but  his  mouth  was  clothed  with  a 
gentle  smile,  betokening  inward  tran- 
quilliiy  of  spirit.  Never  did  I  gaze 
upon  a  being  so  full  of  mildness — so 
void  of  gall  ;  and  the  longer  I  looked 
at  him,  1  became  convinced  that  those 
lips  had  been  nurtured  with  milk  and 
manna,  and  that  the  mind  to  whose 
thoughts  they  gave  utterance  was 
one  which  knew  not  guile  or  bitter- 
ness. 
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When  I  first  noticed  this  marvellous 
man,  it  was  six  o'clock,  which  at  that 
very  moment  pealed  from  the  clock 
of  St.  Giles  ;  and  the  room,  as  I  have 
already  slated,  was  becoming  obscur- 
ed with  the  shades  of  approaching 
eve.  The  light  which  glared  in  at  the 
windows  was  sullen  and  sepulchral, 
and  flung  a  broad,  dull  radiance, 
upon  the  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 
that  extended  their  double  rows  along 
the  Library,  supporting  its  painted 
roof  upon  their  foliaged  capitals. 
Within  and  without,  all  was  calm. 
Save  our  two  selves,  there  was  not  a 
soul  in  the  apartment.  The  librarian 
had  gone.  Lord  knows  whither — the 
advocates  had  bidden  their  literary 
sanctum  adieu,  and  the  man  with  the 
mouth  and  myself  were  left  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  premises. 

We  had  now  sat  for  a  considerable 
time  together,  he  reading  the  Chroni- 
cle, I  admiring  his  mouth.  It  was 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary 
mouth  ever  created,  and  challenged 
observation  in  an  uncommon  degree. 
His  whole  face  was  absorbed  in  this 
mighty  feature.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
ears,  and  eyes,  and  cheeks,  and  nose, 
and  chin  ;  but  they  were  pigmied  to 
nothing  in  such  a  lordly  neighbour- 
hood. He  was,  in  fact,  earless,  eye- 
less, cheekless,  noseless,  and  chinless. 
To  speak  comparatively,  he  had  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  :  he  was 
all  mouth. 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  gratified  in 
having  it  in  my  power  to  witness  such 
a  spectacle.  I  respected  the  man,  or 
rather  his  mouth.  He  was,  it  is  true, 
a  radical,  as  his  newspaper  reading 
testified,  but  then  he  had  vanquished 
Christopher  North ;  and  after  so 
great  an  achievement,  what  feats 
might  he  not  perform.'^  I  began  to 
think  that  there  was  no  exploit  in  the 
world  beyond  his  accomplishment. 
That  mouth  was  to  him  the  brazen 
head  of  Friar  Bacon — the  sword  of 
Achilles— the  mirror  of  Merlin — the 
wand  of  Prospero — the  griffin  of 
Astolpho — the  Elixir  Vitce— the  Phi- 
losopher's  Stone.      He   could  rule 
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the  nations  with  it;  terrify  the  Gouls 
and  Dives  with  its  grin  ;  convulse  the 
universe  with  laughter,  beyond  the 
power  of  Liston,and  draw  more  tears 
from  Beauty's  eyes,  than  Siddons  in 
Belvidera,  or  O'Neil  in  Juliet.  The 
mouth  was,  in  fact,  omnipotent :  it 
would  be  wronging  it  to  say  that  it 
belonged  to  the  man,  for  the  man  be- 
longed to  it.  It  was  to  him  body  and 
soul  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  his 
frame,  such  as  trunk,  limbs,  and  head, 
were  merely  its  appendages. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which,  in 
spite  of  fate,  arose  in  my  mind  on 
witnessing  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, when  a  circumstance  occur- 
red which  gave  rise  to  a  new  train  of 
ideas.  Ilitlierto  the  mouth  had  been 
quiescent :  not  a  muscle  of  it  had 
moved,  while  its  appendage,  the  man, 
was  employed  at  his  occupation.  It 
was  fixed,  rigid,  and  apparently  as  in- 
capable of  change  as  the  eternal 
rocks.  I  had  even  begun  to  wonder 
whether  it  possessed  the  power  of 
motion — whether  it  could  open  and 
shut  like  other  mouths — whether,  in 
a  word,  its  powers  were  equal  to  its 
pretensions.  But  these  unworthy 
surmises  were  soon  put  to  flight ;  for, 
on  looking  attentively,  I  perceived, 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  awe,  that  it 
began  to  move.  Upon  my  honour, 
the  lips  began  to  separate,  first  a  hair- 
breadth— then  two — then  three- 
then  a  whole  line,  and  at  last  half  an 
inch.  There  was  a  solemn  grandeur 
about  the  process  of  opening.  The 
mouth  was  unquestionably  one  of  too 
much  importance  to  open  itself  on 
trifling  occasions,  or  in  a  trifling  man- 
ner. It  performed  the  operation 
slowly,  deliberately,  sublimely  ;  and 
I  looked  on  with  the  same  breathless 
anxiety,  as  when  listening  in  the 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland  to  the  ex- 
pectant burstit)g  of  a  thunder-cloud, 
which  hangs  in  threatening  mood  over 
the  summit  of  Bennevis.  To  say 
that  it  resembled  a  church-door  would 

be   doing   it    injustice no    churcii- 

door,  even  the  main  one  of  JNutro 
Dame  or  St.  Foul's  ever  expanded  its 
huge  jaws  with  such  deliberate  ma- 
jesty.      Reader,  if  you    have  seen 


the  opening  of  the  dock-gates  at 
Portsmouth,  or  of  the  locks  on  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  that  of  the  mouth. 

I  think  I  said  it  had  opened  half 
an  inch  ;  to  do  so  it  took  no  less  than 
three  minutes — this  I  particularly  no- 
ticed. "  Now,"  said  I,  "  this  mouth  is 
capable  of  expanding  at  least  twelve 
times  that  length,  or  six  inches.  Three 
minutes  to  half  an  inch  make  six  mi- 
nutes to  a  whole  inch.  Six  multiplied 
by  six,  make  thirty-six.  In  all,  one 
half  hour  and  six  minutes  must  elapse 
before  this  glorious  mouth  can  attain 
its  «€  plus  ultray 

AVhile  this  process  was  going  on, 
day  waned  apace,  and  twilight  was 
on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  by 
darkness.  Those  broad  floods  of  light 
which  bathed  the  pillars  with  their 
lurid  lustre,  were  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter — and  nocturnal  gloom 
threatened,  in  a  ^ew  minutes,  to  reign 
"  Lord  of  the  ascendant."  But  this 
approaching  obscuration  was  no  im- 
pediment to  the  mouth.  It  opened 
wider  every  instant.  At  last  it  at- 
tained the  climax  of  its  extension  ; 
and,  wide  as  it  was,  would  stretch  no 
farther.  The  mouth,  after  all,  was 
not  so  omnipotent  as  I  supposed. 
There  were  limits  to  its  powers,  and 
after  thirty-six  minutes  of  incessant 
operation,  it  had  done  its  best. 

I  now  began  to  wonder  what  object 
my  opposite* neighbour  could  have  in 
opening  his  mouth  to  such  an  apocry- 
phal extent — or  rather  what  could 
tempt  the  mouth  itself  to  perform  so 
extraordinary  an  exploit — for,  some- 
how, I  could  never  think  of  it  as  being 
under  the  control  of  the  man.  It 
could  not  be  to  eat,  for  eatables 
abound  not  in  libraries;  nortospeak, 
for  speech  requires  not  such  oral  di- 
mensions. It  was  for  neither ;  the 
purpose  for  which  it  condescended  to 
open  itself  was  nobler  far.  It  was  to 
give  a  yawn,  which  sounded  through 
the  apartment — shook  me  on  my  seat, 
and  made  the  proudest  folio  quiver 
like  an  aspen  from  its  firm  founda- 
tion. I  never  heard  such  a  }awn  :  it 
was  worthy  of  the  great  source  from 
whence  it  emanated :  it  was  worthy 
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of  the  Advocates'  Library  ;  and,  as 
its  echo  sounded  from  slielf  to  shelf, 
U-o\n  pillar  to  pillar,  and  from  table 
to  table,  I  thought  that  it  would  rival 
the  loudest  yawn  ever  uttered  by 
luckless  wifjlit,  while  luxuriating  in 
the  recondite  pages  of  that  profound 
philosopher,  Dr.  Black.  Kings  might 
have  owned  it,  heroes  claimed  it  as 
their  own,  sages  contended  for  it, 
poets  sung  about  it.  In  one  word,  it 
was  worthy  of  the  JMan  with  the 
Mouth.  Need  more  be  said  }  An- 
swer, "  No." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  yawn.  There 
were  one,  two,  three,  each  louder 
than  its  predecessor.  The  last  in 
particular  was  tremendous,  and  filled 
me  with  awe  and  admiration.  I  even 
yawned  myself  in  hopeless  rivalry, 
but  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  out- 
brave the  thunders  of  Jove  with  a 
pop-gun,  as  enter  the  lists  with  this 
most  doughty  opponent. 

These  mighty  yawns  being  at  an 
end,  I  naturally  concluded  that  the 
mouth  would  resume  its  former  con- 
dition— that  it  would  close  and  be  as 
when  I  first  beheld  it.  But  it  closed 
not.  Dark  as  the  evening  was,  I  saw 
that  the  man  still  gaped — that  his 
mouth  was  as  wide  as  ever  :  he  seem- 
ed in  truth,  yawning  though  inaudi- 
bly.  He  no  longer  perused  upon  the 
Chronicle  :  this  the  darkness  render- 
ed a  hopeless  attempt ;  and  he  quietly 
deposited  the  paper  upon  the  table 
and  looked  at  me — not  with  his  e3'es, 
but  with  his  mouth.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  feelings  which  pervadqd 
me  at  this  time.  The  room  was  al- 
most pitch  dark;  no  relic  of  the 
solar  iiitluence  remained  behind  ;  the 
pillars  had  lost  the  gaudy  lustre  lent 
them  by  the  twilight,  and  stood  like 
rows  of  sable  giants  in  their  respec- 
tive places,  while  a  silence,  dread  and 
drear  as  the  grave,  prevailed  on  ev- 
ery side.  My  admiration — my  love 
— my  respect  for  the  mouth  was  as 
great  as  ever,  but  in  a  short  time  they 
began  to  be  coupled  with  fear;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  some  mysterious 
witchery  exercised  upon  my  under- 
standing, I  believe  I  should  have 
taken  leg-bail,  and  left  the  man  to 


yawn  and  gape  till  the  "  crack  of 
doom."  The  Library  was  robed  in 
darkness — true — but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent me  from  seeing  him.  Obscurity 
could  not  shroud  him.  He  still  gaped 
prodigiously.  His  mouth  was  large, 
round  and  deep,  and  formed  a  circle 
in  the  centre  of  his  face — a  black 
circle,  only  broken  at  the  top  of  his 
nose,  which  peeped  over  it — and  be- 
low by  his  chin,  which  protruded 
forward  as  if  to  harmonize  with  the 
nasal  protuberance,  and  render  the 
symmetry  perfect.  I  saw  also  his 
eyes,  that  shone  like  two  lambent 
lights,  and  shed  a  sepulchral  lustre 
around  the  boundaries  of  his  awful 
and  mysterious  mouth. 

Altogether  I  felt  alarmed — still  re- 
spect for  the  remarkable  object  of  my 
meditations  bound  me  to  my  seat ; 
and  though  minutes  and  hours  passed 
by,  I  was  yet  gazing  intently  at  it.  I 
could  perceive  no  diminution  of  its 
size:  it  was  still  the  same  yawning 
gulf — the  same  "  antar  vast,"  which 
gave  birth  to  the  portentous  yawns. 
On  one  side  I  sat  rapt  in  a  frenzied 
awe  ;  on  the  other,  sat  the  Man  with 
the  Mouth,  like  an  idol,  commanding 
and  compelling  my  adoration.  I  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  him — or  rather 
of  his  mouth.  There  was  something 
surprising  in  the  whole  business  ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  did  I  feel  my 
respect  for  this  wonderful  feature  be- 
ginning to  decline.  The  gradual 
opening  of  the  feature  was  fine — the 
yawning  magnificent — but  such  a 
persevering  system  of  gaping  seemed 
to  me  absurd.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  shocked  my  caus- 
ality ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that, 
after  all,  his  mouth  was  a  very  so  so 
affair,  scarcely  worthy  of  the  lime 
and  trouble  it  had  cost  me. 

At  last,  what  with  violent  excite- 
ment, and  the  fatigue  of  gazing,  my 
imagination  got  violently  agitated.  I 
no  longer  saw  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  but  with  the  optics  of  fancy, 
and  revelled  in  a  profusion  of  ex- 
travagant and  unbridled  thought. 
The  man  who  at  first  seemed  name- 
less and  unknown,  was  now  invested 
with  a  "  habitation    and  a  name." 
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His  habitation  was  Etcrnit}',  and  liis 
name  was  Time.  That  moiitii  was 
the  gulf  of  oblivion  into  which  all 
things  must  pass,  save  those  doomed 
to  endure  for  ever.  The  day  before 
I  had  seen  the  frontispiece  of  George 
Cruickslmnk's  Illustrations  of  Time, 
where  the  insatiable  monster  is  feed- 
ing upon  the  works  of  nature — where 
he  has  an  elephant  in  one  hand,  and 
a  church  in  the  other,  raising  them 
to  his  ruthless  maw  ;  and  where  cit- 
ies, pyramids, and  temples,  are  spread 
out  before  him  fi)r  his  next  repast. 
This  then  was  Time  who  sat  before 
nie  ;  and  his  mouth,  I  doubted  not, 
was  expanded  to  receive  whatsoever 
was  unstamped  wiih  the  seal  of  im- 
mortality. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
my  dream."  In  a  moment  the  Li- 
brary, which  had  been  silent,  dark, 
and  deserted,  was  lighted  up,  and 
crowded  with  wonted  visitors.  Three 
hundred  advocates  in  their  gowns 
paraded  its  vista — three  hundred 
gentlemen  learned  in  the  law  !  I 
was  amazed  at  it — not  so  Time.  He 
chuckled  with  delight,  and  (mirabile 
dictu)  gaped  wider  than  before. 

It  was  a  night  of  miracles.  Those 
thousands  of  tomes  which  crowded 
the  shelves,  seemed  stricken  with  a 
dead  palsy.  The  shelves  themselves 
shook  with  trepidation,  and  their  in- 
habitants tumbled  with  "  hideous  ruin 
and  combustion"  upon  the  tloor. 
Shakspeare,  JMilton,  Scoti,  and  some 
others,  kept  their  accustomed  births, 
but  the  multitudinous  mass  started 
from  theirs  in  dismay,  as  if  some 
dreadful  angel  had  pronounced  their 
doom. 

What  did  Time  ?  He  raised  his 
right  hand,  and  the  volumes,  as  if 
borne  upon  some  mighty  stream,  came 
rushing  towards  him.  I  heard  their 
leaves  lluttering  in  agony  ;  and  com- 
mingled with  their  agitations,  came 
the  groans  of  living  and  dead  authors, 
bewailing  their  luckless  offspring. 
The  mouth,  as  they  approached  it, 
grew  wider  ;  and  into  its  abyss  sunk 
reams  of  paper  innumerable,  black- 
ened with  oceans  of  printer's  ink. 

Another  freak  of  Time.  He  again 


raised  his  hand,  and  the  three  hun- 
dred gentlemen  learned  in  the  law, 
approached  him  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse, and  were  instantly  sucked  in- 
to that  mouth  from  whose  vortex  there 
is  no  return. 

One  caprice  of  imagination  leads 
to  another.  A  table  was  spread  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  knot  of 
worthy  souls  were  busily  enjoying 
themselves.  They  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Noctes  Ambrosianje. 
North  was  there,  and  Tickler,  and 
Hogg,  and  ODoherty,  and  Mullion, 
and  the  rest  of  that  illustrious  band. 
And  when  the  mouth  saw  them,  he 
elevated  his  dexter-hand  a  third  time 
— but  its  spell  was  unavailing  now. 
North  shook  his  crutch  at  him  in  de- 
rision— the  Shepherd  saluted  hiiu 
with  a  gufl'aw  of  contempt — JMuUion 
snapped  his  fingers  in  his  face — 
ODoherty  discharged  a  brandy  bot- 
tle at  his  head, — and  Tickler  swore 
he  did  not  value  him  a  pipe-stopper. 
Poor  mouth — he  was  quite  chop-fall- 
en ! 

I  pitied  him.  There  is  something 
painful  in  witnessing  the  failure  of 
one  who  has  been  invariably  victori- 
ous ;  and  in  spite  of  my  respect  for 
those  excellent  friends  who  had  set 
hinj  at  defiance,  1  would  rather  have 
seen  them  sucked  into  his  Lethean 
gulf  than  witnessed  his  overthrow. 
1  pitied  him  profoundly,  for  his  facul- 
ties of  devourment  were  next  to 
boundless  ;  and  it  was  lamentable  to 
think  that  there  dwelt  on  this  ball  of 
earth  any  power  capable  of  saying, 
"  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
farther."  Time,  or  the  P»Ian  with 
the  Mouth,  or  whatever  name  we 
choose  to  call  him  by,  felt  his  situa- 
tion bitterly.  He  did  not  gnash  his 
teeth  ;  that  would  have  been  a  te- 
dious business  to  one  whose  mouth 
required  thirty-six  minutes  to  open, 
and  doubtless  as  many  to  shut — but 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  pallid 
cheeks,  and  deep  long-drawn  sighs 
of  anguish  and  disappointment  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

To  assuage  sorrow  was  always  one 
of  my  principles.  My  heart  is  ever 
open  "  to  the  sweet  music  of  imma- 
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nity  ;"  and  I  resolved  to  pour  conso- 
lation into  the  spirit  of  this  injured 
one.  "Yes,  Mouth  !  I  shall  assiuige 
thy  matchless  griefs,"  said  I,  weeping 
bitterly,  while  I  buried  my  eyes  in 
my  handkerchief  with  one  hand,  and 
seized  that  of  the  object  of  my  phi- 
lanthropy with  the  other.  Scarcely 
had  I  done  so,  than  the  mouth  utter- 
ed   these    awful    words — "  Friend^ 


tlwu  art  more,  free  than  welcome  P^ — 
and,  on  looking  up  to  see  what  they 
could  imi)ort,  1  found  that  I  was  seat- 
ed in  the  travellers'  room  of  the  Hen 
and  Chickens  at  Birmingham,  and 
had  caught  by  the  nose  a  worthy 
quaker,  who  was  at  that  mon)ent  oc- 
cupied in  devouring  a  savoury  dish 
of  pork-chops  and  s;uisages. 

A  Modern  Pythagorean.. 


THE  SEXTON  OF  COLOGNE, 


IN  the  year  1571  there  lived  at 
Cologne  a  rich  burgomaster, 
whose  wife,  Adelaide,  then  in  the 
prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  fell 
sick  and  died.  They  had  lived  very 
happily  together,  and,  throughout  her 
fatal  illness,  the  doating  husband 
scarcely  quitted  her  bedside  for  an 
instant.  During  the  latter  period  of 
her  sickness  she  did  not  suffer  great- 
ly ;  but  the  fainting  fits  grew  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  of  increasing 
duration,  till  at  length  they  became 
incessant,  and  she  finally  sank  under 
them. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cologne  is  a 
city  which,  as  far  as  respects  religion, 
may  compare  itself  with  Rome  ;  on 
which  account  it  was  called,  even  in 
the  middle  ages,  Roma  Germanica, 
and  sometimes  the  Sacred  City.  It 
seemed  as  if,  in  after-times,  it  wished 
to  compensate  by  piety  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  the  abominable  Agrippioa.  For 
many  years  nothing  else  was  seen 
but  priests,  students,  and  mendicant 
monks  ;  while  the  bells  were  ringing 
and  tolling  from  morning  till  night. 
Even  now  you  may  count  in  it  as 
many  churches  and  cloisters  as  the 
year  has  days. 

The  principal  church  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter — one  of  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  all  Germany, 
though  still  not  so  complete  as  it  was 
probably  intended  by  the  architect. 
The  choir  alone  is  arched.  The  chief 
altar  is  a  single  block  of  black  mar- 
ble, brought  along  the  Rhine  to  Co- 
logne, from  Namur  upon  the  Maas. 


In  the  sacristy  an  ivory  rod  is  shown, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  apostle 
Peter  ;  and  in  a  chapel  stands  a  gild- 
ed coffin,  with  the  names  of  the  holy 
Three  King«  inscribed.  Tlieir  skulls 
are  visible  through  an  opening — two 
being  white,  as  belonging  to  Caspar 
and  Baltesar — the  third  black,  for 
Melchior. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Adelaide 
was  buried  with  great  splendour.  I» 
the  spirit  of  that  age,  which  had  more 
feeling  for  the  solid  than  real  taste  — 
more  devotion  and  confidence  than 
unbelieving  fear — she  was  dressed  as 
a  bride  in  ilowered  silk,  a  motley 
garland  upon  her  head,  and  her  pale 
fingers  covered  with  costly  rings  ;  in 
which  state  siie  was  conveyed  to  the 
vault  of  a  little  chapel,  directly  under 
the  choir,  in  a  coffin  with  glass  win- 
dows. Many  of  her  forefathers  were 
already  resting  here,  all  embalmed, 
and,  with  their  mummy  forms,  ofler- 
ing  a  strange  contrast  to  the  silver 
and  gold  with  which  they  were  deco- 
rated, and  teaching,  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  the  difference  between  the 
perishable  and  the  imperishable.  The 
custom  of  embalming  was,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  given  up  ;  and,  when 
Adelaide  was  buried,  it  was  settled 
that  no  one  else  should  be  laid  there 
for  the  future. 

With  a  heavy  heart  had  Adolph 
followed  his  wife  to  her  final  resting- 
place.  The  turret-bells,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  hundred  weight,  lift- 
ed up  their  deep  voices,  and  spread 
the  sounds  of  mourning  through  the 
wide  city  ;  while  the  monks,  carrying 
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tapers  and  sratferin^  incense,  sang 
requiems  from  their  huge  vellum  fo- 
lios, which  were  spread  upon  the 
music-desks  in  the  choir.  But  the 
service  was  now  over  ;  the  dead  lay 
alone  with  the  dead;  tlie  immense 
clock,  which  is  only  wound  up  once 
a-year,  and  shews  the  course  of  the 
])Ianets,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the 
daj'^,  was  the  only  thing  that  had 
sound  or  motion  in  the  whole  cathe- 
dral. Its  monotonous  ticking  seemed 
to  mock  the  silent  grave. 

It  w;is  a  stormy  JNovemher  evening, 
when  Petier  Bolt,  the  Sexton  of  St. 
Peter's,  was  returning  home  after 
this  splendid  funeral.  The  poor 
man,  who  had  heen  married  four 
years,  had  one  child,  a  daughter, 
which  his  wife  brought  him  in  the 
second  year  of  their  marriage,  and 
was  again  expecting  her  confinement. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  he  had  left  the  church  for  his 
cottage,  which  lay  damp  and  cold  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and  which,  at 
tliis  dull  season,  looked  more  gloomy 
than  ever.  At  the  door  he  was  met 
by  the  little  M.uia,  who  called  out 
with  great  delight,  "  You  must  not  go 
up  stairs,  father  ;  the  stork  has  been 
here,  and  brought  Maria  a  little  bro- 
ther !" — a  piece  of  information  more 
■expected  than  agreeable,  and  which 
was  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  sister-in-law,  with  a 
healthy  infant  in  her  arms.  His 
wife,  however,  had  suffered  much, 
and  was  in  a  state  that  required  as- 
sisfance  far  beyond  his  means  to  sup- 
ply. In  this  distress  he  bethought 
hiujself  of  the  Jew,  Isaac,  who  had 
lately  advanced  him  a  trifle  on  his  old 
silver  watch  ;  but  now,  unfortunately, 
he  had  nothing  more  to  pledge,  and 
was  forced  to  ground  all  his  hopes  on 
the  Jew's  compassion — a  very  unsafe 
anchorage.  With  doubtful  steps  he 
sought  tlie  house  of  the  miser,  and 
told  his  tale  amidst  tears  and  sighs  ; 
to  all  of  which  Isaac  listened  with 
great  patience — so  much  so,  that  Bolt 
began  to  flatter  himself  with  a  favor- 
able answer  to  his  petition.  But  he 
was  disappointed  :  the  Jew,  having 
heard  him  out,   coolly   replied,  that 


"  he  could  lend  no  monies  on  a  child 
— it  was  no  good  pledge." 

VVith  bitter  execrations  on  the  usu- 
rer's hard-lieartedness,  poor  Bolt 
rushed  from  his  door ;  when,  to  ag- 
gravate his  situation,  the  first  snow  of 
the  season  began  to  fall,  and  that  so 
thick  and  fast,  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  house-tops  presented  a  sin- 
gle field  of  white.  Immersed  in  his 
grief,  he  missed  his  way  across  the 
market-place,  and,  when  he  least  ex- 
pected such  a  thing,  found  himself  in 
the  front  of  the  cathedral.  The  great 
clock  chimed  three  quarters — it  want- 
ed then  a  quarter  to  twelve.  Where  was 
he  to  look  for  assistance  at  such  an 
hour — or,  indeed,  at  any  hour  1  He 
had  already  applied  to  the  rich  pre- 
lates, and  got  from  tliem  all  that  their 
charity  was  likely  to  give.  Sudden- 
ly, a  thought  struck  him  like  light- 
ning; he  saw  his  little  Maria  crying 
for  the  food  he  could  not  give  her — 
his  sick  wife,  lying  in  bed,  with  the 
infant  on  her  exhausted  bosom — and 
then  Adelaide,  in  her  splendid  coffin, 
and  her  hand  glittering  with  jewels 
that  it  could  not  grasp.  "  Of  what 
use  are  diamonds  to  her  nuw  1"  said 
he  to  himself.  "  Is  there  any  sin  in 
robbing  the  dead  to  give  to  the  liv- 
ing ?  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing 
for  myself  if  I  were  starving — no, 
Heaven  forbid  !  But  for  my  wife 
and  child — ah  !  thal'd  quite  another 
matter."' 

Quieting  his  conscience  as  well 
as  he  could  with  this  opiate,  he  hur- 
ried home  to  get  the  necessary  imple- 
ments ;  but  by  the  time  he  reached 
his  own  door,  his  resolution  began  to 
waver.  The  sight,  however,  of  his 
wife's  distress  wrought  him  up  again 
to  the  sticking-place  ;  and  having 
provided  himself  with  a  dark  lantern, 
the  chiircli-koys,  and  a  crow  to  break 
open  the  cofthi,  he  set  out  for  the  ca- 
thedral. On  the  way,  all  manner  of 
strange  fancies  crossed  him  :  the  earth 
seemed  to  shake  beneath  him — it 
was  the  tottering  of  his  own  limbs  : 
a  figure  seemed  to  sign  him  back — it 
was  the  shade  thrown  from  some  col- 
umn, that  waved  to  and  fro  as  the 
lump-light  flickered  in  the  night-wiud. 
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But  still  the  thought  of  home  drove 
him  on  ;  and  even  the  hadness  of  the 
weather  carried  this  consolation  with 
it — he  was  the  more  likely  to  find  the 
streets  clear,  and  escape  detection. 

He  had  now  reached  the  cathedral. 
For  a  moment  he  paused  on  the  steps, 
and  then,  taking  heart,  put  the  huge 
key  into  the  lock.  To  his  fancy,  it 
liad  never  opened  with  such  readiness 
hefore.  The  bolt  shot  back  at  the 
light  touch  of  the  key,  and  he  stood 
alone  in  the  church,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot.  Still  it  was  requisite  to 
close  the  door  behind  him,  lest  its 
being  open  should  be  noticed  by  any 
one  passing  by,  and  give  rise  to  sus- 
picion ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  story 
came  across  his  mind  of  the  man  who 
visited  a  church  at  midnight  to  show 
liis  courage.  For  a  sign  that  he  had 
really  been  there  he  was  to  stick  his 
knife  into  a  coffin  ;  but,  in  his  hurry 
and  trepidation,  he  struck  it  through 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  supposing  himself 
held  back  by  some  supernatural  agen- 
cy, dropt  down  dead  from  terror. 

Full  of  these  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions, he  tottered  up  the  nave  ;  and 
as  the  light  successively  flashed  upon 
the  sculptured  marbles,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  pale  figures  frowned  ominously 
upon  him.  But  desperation  supplied 
the  place  of  courage.  He  kept  on 
his  way  to  the  choir — descended  the 
steps — passed  through  the  long,  nar- 
row passage,  with  the  dead  heaped 
on  either  side — opened  Adelaide's 
chapel,  and  stood  at  once  before  her 
coffin.  There  she  lay,  stiff  and  pale 
— the  wreath  in  her  hair,  and  the 
jewels  on  her  fingers,  gleaming 
strangely  in  the  dim  lights  of  the  lan- 
tern. He  even  fancied  that  he  alrea- 
dy smelt  the  pestilential  breath  of 
decay,  though  it  was  full  early  for 
corruption  to  have'  begun  his  work. 
A  sickness  seized  him  at  the  thought ; 
and  he  leaned  for  support  against  one 
of  the  columns,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  coffin  •,  when — was  it  real,  or 
was  it  illusion  ■? — a  change  came  over 
the  face  of  the  dead  !  He  started 
back ;  and  that  change,  so  indescrib- 
able, had  passed  away  in  an  instant, 


leaving  a  darker  shadow  on  the  fea- 
tures. 

"  If  I  had  only  time,"  he  said  to 
himself — "  if  1  had  only  time,  I 
would  rather  break  open  one  of  the 
other  coffins,  and  leave  the  lady  Ad- 
elaide in  quiet.  Age  has  destroyed 
all  that  is  human  in  these  mummies  ; 
they  have  lost  that  resemblance  to 
life,  which  makes  the  dead  so  terri- 
ble, and  I  should  no  more  mind 
handling  them  than  so  many  dry 
bones.  It's  all  nonsense,  though  ; 
one  is  as  harmless  as  the  other,  and 
since  the  lady  Adelaide's  house  is  the 
easiest  for  my  work,  I  must  e'en  set 
about  it," 

But  the  coffin  did  not  offer  the  fa- 
cilities he  reckoned  upon  with  so 
much  certainty.  The  glass-windows 
were  secured  inwardly  with  iron 
wire,  leaving  no  space  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  hand,  so  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  break  the  lid  to 
pieces,  a  task  that,  with  his  imperfect 
implements,  cost  both  time  and  labor. 
As  the  wood  splintered  and  cracked 
under  the  heavy  blows  of  the  iron, 
the  cold  perspiration  poured  ia 
streams  down  his  face,  the  sound  as- 
suring liim  moretlian  all  the  rest  that 
he  was  committing  sacrilege.  Before, 
it  was  only  the  place,  wiih  its  dark 
associations,  that  had  terrified  him  : 
now  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  him- 
self, and  would,  without  doubi,  have 
given  up  the  business  altogether,  if 
the  lid  had  not  suddenly  flown  to 
pieces.  Alarmed  at  his  very  success, 
he  started  round,  as  if  expecting  to 
see  some  one  behind,  watching  his  sa- 
crilege, and  ready  to  clntcii  him  ;  and 
so  strong  had  been  the  illusion,  that, 
when  he  found  this  was  not  the  case, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  cof- 
fin, exclaiming,  "  Forgive  me,  dear 
lady,  if  I  take  from  you  what  is  of  no 
use  to  yourself,  while  a  single  dia- 
mond will  make  a  poor  family  so  hap- 
py. It  is  not  for  myself — Oh  no  ! — ■ 
it  is  for  my  wife  and  children." 

Ho  thought  the  dead  looked  more 
kindly  at  him  as  he  spoke  thus,  and 
certainly  the  livid  sliadow  had  pass- 
ed away  from  her  face.  Without 
more  delay,  he  raised  the  cold  baud 
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to  draw  the  rings  from  its  finger ;  but 
what  was  his  horror  when  the  dead 
returned  his  grasp  ! — his  hand  was 
clutched,  aye  liriuly  clutched,  iliough 
that  rigid  face  and  form  lay  there  as 
motionless  as  ever.  With  a  cry  of 
horror  he  burst  awa}',  not  retaining  so 
much  presence  of  mind  as  to  think 
of  the  light,  which  he  left  burning  by 
tlie  coflin.  This,  however,  was  of 
little  consequence  ;  fear  can  find  its 
way  in  the  dark,  and  he  rushed 
through  the  vaulted  passage,  up  the 
steps,  through  tlie  choir,  and  would 
have  found  his  way  out,  had  he  not, 
in  his  liurr}^  forgotten  the  stone,  call- 
ed the  DcvWs  Stone,  which  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  and  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  cast 
there  by  the  Devil.  Thus  much  is 
certain, — it  has  fallen  from  the  arch, 
and  they  still  show  a  hole  above, 
through  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
hurled. 

Against  this  stone  the  unlucky 
sexton  stumbled,  just  as  the  turret- 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  iiimiediate- 
ly  he  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  deathlike 
swoon.  The  cold,  however,  soon 
brought  him  to  himself,  and  on  reco- 
vering his  senses  he  a^ain  lied,  wing- 
ed by  terror,  and  fully  convinced 
that  he  hid  no  hope  of  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  the  dead,  except  by  the 
confession  of  his  crime,  and  gaining 
the  forgiveness  of  her  family.  With 
this  view  he  hurried  across  the  mar- 
ket-place to  the  Burgomaster's  house, 
where  he  had  to  knock  long  before 
he  could  attract  any  notice.  The 
whole  household  lay  in  a  profound 
sleep,  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
happy Adolph,  who  was  sitting  alone 
on  the  same  sofa  where  he  had  so  of- 
ten sat  with  his  Adelaide.  Her  pic- 
ture hung  on  the  wall  opposite  to 
him,  though  it  might  rather  be  said  to 
feed  his  grief  than  to  afford  him  any 
consolation.  And  yet,  as  most  would 
do  under  such  circumstances,  he 
dwelt  upon  it  the  moie  intently  even 
from  the  pain  it  gave  him,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  soxton  had  knocked  re- 
peatedly that  he  awoke  from  his  me- 
lancholy dreams.  Roused  at  last  he 
opened  the  window  and  inquired  who 


it  was  that  disturbed  him  at  such  an 
unseasonable  hour  % — "  It  is  only 
I,  JMr.  Burgomaster,"  was  the  answer, 
— "  And  who  are  you  V  again  asked 
Adolph. — "  Bolt,  the  sexton  of'  St. 
Peter's,  Mr.  Burgomaster  ;  I  have  a 
thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dis- 
cover to  you." — Naturally  associat- 
ing the  idea  of  Adelaide  with  the  sex- 
ton of  the  church  where  she  was  bu- 
ried, Adol|)h  was  immediately  anx- 
ious to  know  something  more  of 
the  matter,  and,  taking  up  a  wax- 
light,  he  hastened  down  stairs,  and 
himself  opened  the  door  to  Bolt. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  T' 
he  exclaimed. — "  Not  here,  Mr.  Bur- 
gomaster," replied  the  anxious  sex- 
ton ; — "not  here  ;  we  may  be  over- 
heard." 

Adolph,  though  wondering  at  this 
afitectation  of  mystery,  motioned  him 
in,  and  closed  the  door  ;  when  Bolt, 
throwing  himself  at  his  feel,  confess- 
ed all  that  had  happened.  The  an- 
ger of  Adolph  was  mixed  with  com- 
passion as  he  listened  to  the  strange 
recital  ;  nor  could  he  refuse  to  Bolt 
the  absolution  which  the  poor  fellow 
deemed  so  essential  to  his  security 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  dead.  At 
the  same  time,  he  cautioned  him  to 
maintain  a  profound  silence  on  the 
subject  towards  every  one  else,  as 
othervi'ise  the  sacrilege  might  be  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences — 
it  not  being  likely  that  the  ecclesias- 
tics, to  whom  the  judgment  of  such 
matters  belonged,  would  view  his 
fault  with  equal  indulgence.  Pie 
even  resolved  to  go  himself  to  the 
church  with  Bolt,  that  he  might  in- 
vestigate the  affair  more  thoroughly. 
But  to  this  proposition  the  sexioii 
gave  a  prompt  and  positive  denial. — 
"  I  would  rather,"  he  exclaimed, — 
"  I  would  rather  be  dragged  to  the 
scaffold  than  again  disturb  (he  repose 
of  the  dead."  This  declaration,  so 
ill-timed,  confounded  Adolph.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  felt  an  undefined 
curiosity  to  look  more  narrowly  into 
this  mysterious  business  ;  on  the 
other,  he  could  not  help  feeling  com- 
passion for  the  sexton,  who,  it  was 
evident,  was  labouring  under  the  in- 
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fliipnce  of  a  dekis  on  which  he  was 
ut'ifcjily  unable  to  subdue.  The  poor 
ffliow  trembled  all  over,  as  if  shaken 
by  an  ague  lit,  and  painted  the  siiua- 
tion  of  his  wife  and  his  pressing  po- 
verty with  such  a  pale  face  and  such 
despair  in  his  eyes,  that  he  mitrht 
himself  have  passed  for  a  church- 
yard spectre.  The  Burgomaster 
again  admonished  iiim  to  be  silent 
for  fear  of  the  consequences,  and, 
giving  him  a  couple  of  dollars  to  re- 
lieve his  inunediate  wants,  sent  him 
home  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  his  most 
natural  ally  on  this  occasion,  Adolph 
summoned  an  old  and  confidentiid  ser- 
vant, of  whose  secrecy  he  could  have 
no  doubt.  To  his  question  of — 
"  Do  you  fear  the  dead  ?'' — Hans 
stoutly  replied,  "  They  are  not  half 
so  dangerous  as  the  living." 

"  Indeed  .'"  said  the  Burgomaster. 
"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  you  have 
courage  enough  to  go  into  the  church 
at  night  V — "  In  the  way  of  my 
duty,  yes,"  replied  Hans ;  "  not  oth- 
erwise. It  is  not  right  to  trifle  with 
holy  matters." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Hans'?" 
continued  Adolph. — "Yes,  Mr.  Bur- 
gomaster." 

"  Do  you  fear  them  ?"— "  No, 
Mr.  Burgomaster. — I  hold  by  God, 
and  he  holds  up  me ;  and  God  is  the 
strongest." 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  ca- 
thedral, Hans?  I  have  had  a  strange 
dream  to-night  :  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  my  deceased  wife  called  to  me 
from  the  steeple-window." — "  I  see 
how  it  is,"  answered  Hans:  "the 
sexton  has  been  with  you,  and  put 
this  whim  into  your  head,  Mr.  Bur- 
gomaster. These  grave-diggers  are 
always  seeing  ghosts." 

"Put  a  light  into  your  lantern," 
said  Adolph,  avoiding  a  direct  reply 
to  this  observation  of  the  old  man. 
"Be  silent,  and  follow  me,"— "  If 
you  bid  me,"  said  Hans,  "  I  must  of 
course  obey  ;  for  you  are  my  magis- 
trate as  well  as  ray  master." 

Herewith  he  lit  the  candle  in  the 
lantern,    and    followed     his    master 
without  farther  opposition. 
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Adolph  hurried  into  the  church 
with  hasty  steps  ;  but  the  old  man, 
who  went  before  him  to  shuw  the 
way,  delayed  him  with  his  reflec- 
tions— so  that  iheir  progress  was  but 
slow.  Even  at  the  threshold  he 
stopped,  and  flung  the  light  of  his 
lantern  u[)on  the  gilded  rods  over  the 
door,  to  which  it  is  a  custom  to  add 
a  fresh  one  every  year,  that  people 
may  know  how  long  the  reigning 
elector  has  lived. 

"  That  is  an  excellent  custom," 
said  Hans;  "  one  has  only  to  count 
those  staves,  and  one  learns  imme- 
diately how  long  the  gracious  elector 
has  governed  us  simple  men."  Not 
a  monument  would  he  pass  without 
first  stopping  to  examine  it  by  the 
lantern-light,  and  requesting  the  Bur- 
gomaster to  explain  its  inscription, 
although  he  had  spent  his  three-and- 
sixty  years  in  Ctdogne,  and,  during 
that  period,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  it  almost  daily. 

Adolph,  who  well  knew  that  no 
representations  would  avail  him,  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  the  humors  of 
his  old  servant,  contenting  himself 
with  answering  his  questions  as 
briefly  as  possible  ;  and  in  this  way 
they  at  last  got  to  the  high  altar. 
Here  Hans  made  a  sudden  stop,  and 
was  not  to  be  brought  any  farther. 

"  Quick  !"  exclaimed  the  Burgo- 
master, who  was  beginning  to  lose 
his  patience;  for  his  heart  throbbed 
with  expectation. 

"  Heaven  and  all  good  angels  de- 
fend us  !"  murmured  Hans  through 
his  chattering  teeth,  while  he  in  vain 
felt  for  his  rosary,  which  yet  bung  as 
usual  at  his  girdle. 

"What  is  the  matter  now  V  cried 
Adolph. 

"  Do  you  see  who  sits  there  ?"  re- 
plied Hans. 

"  Where  ■?"  exclaimed  his  master; 
— "  I  see  nothing ;  hold  up  the  lan- 
tern." 

"  Heaven  shield  us  !"  cried  the 
old  man  ;  "  there  sits  our  deceased 
lady,  on  the  altar,  in  a  long,  white 
veil,  and  drinks  out  of  the  Sacra- 
mental cup  !" 

With  a  trembling  hand  he  help  up 
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the  lantern  in  the  direction  to  wliich  Adolph  ;    I    am   no  shadow — but   I 

be  pointed.       It  w,is,  indeed,  as  he  shall  soon  be  with  shadows,  unless  I 

had  said.      There  she   sat,   with   the  receive  your  speedy  succour." 

paleness  of  deatii  upon  her  face — her  '•  Go  not  near  her  !"    said    Hans  ; 

white    garments    waving    heavily    in  "it   is   the    Evil  One,   that    has    as- 

the  niijhc  wind,  that  rushed  through  sumed  the  blessed  shape  of  my  lady 

the  aisles   of  the  church — and  hold-  to  destroy  you." 

jng  the  silver  goblet  to  her  lips  with  "  Away,     old     man  !''    exclaimed 

lung,  bony  arms,  wasted  by  protract-  Adolph,     bursting    from    the    feeble 

ed  illness.      Even  Adolph's   courage  grasp  of  his   servant,  and  rushing  up 

began    to   waver. — "Adelaide,"    he  the  steps  of  the  altar, 

cried,  "  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  It    was    indeed   Adelaide  that  he 

the  blessed  Trinity,   answer   me — is  held  in  his  eager  embrace — the  warm 

it  thy  living  self,  or  but  thy  shadow?"  and  living  Adelaide  !  — who  had  been 

"  Ah  !"     replied     a    faint     voice,  buried  for  dead    in   her  long  trance, 

"you  buried   me   alive,  and,  but  for  and  had  only  escaped  from  the  grave 

this  wine,  I  had   perished   from  ex-  by  the   sacrilegious   daring   of — The 

haustioQ.      Come     up   to   me,    dear  Sexton  of  Cologne. 


TO  MRS.  HEMANS, 

ON  HER  II«TENDED  PUBLICATION,  ENTITLED  "  RECORDS  OT  W0MA5. 

"  Records  of  Woman  I" — shall  they  not  be  fair, 

Born  in  thy  soul's  pure  depths,  and  garner'd  there, 

'Mid  thoughts  of  loftier  birth,  and  sunnier  clime, 

Breathing  Heaven's  fragrance  o'er  frail  flow'rs  of  Time  ? 

"  Records  of  Woman  !" — shall  they  not  be  bright, 

By  Fancy's  pencil  traced,  in  hues  of  light, 

Upon  the  clear  cerulean  skies  that  shed 

Eternal  sunshine  round  the  Poet's  head? 

Shall  not  their  source  be  deep — when  every  thought 

Is  with  a  gifted  sister's  instinct  fraught — 

When  the  enchanted  lyre  in  every  tone 

Breathes  but  some  mystic  feeling  all  her  own  ? — 

If  thoughts  heroic  soar  their  reckless  way 

Like  captive  eaglets  rushing  to  the  day — 

While  notes  that  wake  the  very  soul  of  grief, 

Seem  the  imprison'd  nightingale's  relief^ — 

And  heav'n-born  tones,  too  deathless  to  bo  mute, 

Sigh  from  the  fragments  of  the  sinver'd  lute, 

Shall  not  the  soul,  responsive  to  thy  skill, 

In  smiles,  in  tears,  in  death — be  Woman's  still  ? 

'Twill  be  as  when  the  eye  entranced  esploret 
The  sunlit  peaks,  deep  vales,  and  forests  green, 
Earth's  lavish  gems  encircling  Leman's  shores 
With  zone  of  matchless  beauty.     Lo  !  the  seen© 
Grows  lovelier  still — the  unsullied  waters  lend 
Their  magic  mirror — hues  ethereal  blend 
With  tints  of  earth.     Alas  ;  for  painter's  art 
Foil  d  by  this  mirror  ! — Thine  is  in  thy  heart ! 


SONG. 

On  !  'tis  not  for  her  lovely  face,  Ob  no  !  'tis  for  her  happy  mind, 

With  youth  and  rapture  teeming,  Whore  loveliness  reposes, 

Where  sweetness  sheds  its  purest  grace.  And  infant  truth  remains  enshrined, 

Like  mornmg  brightly  beaming  ;  Like  fragrance  in  young  roses  ; 

Where  beauty's  sparkhng  charms  reside,  Where  taste  and  excellence  unite, 

In  treasures  blithe  and  airy.  Not  formed  with  time  to  vary, 

That  I  adore  in  fond  delight  That  I  adore  in  fond  delight 

Wy  sweet,  my  blue-eyed  Mary.  My  sweet,  my  blue-eyed  Mary. 
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TT  was  about  the  year  1435orl436, 
-*■  that  Christopher  Cohjinbus  was 
born  at  Genoa, — the  sasacioiis  and 
heroic  discoverer  of  the  New  World  : 
a  man  whose  exploits  must  always 
conmiand  a  nearly  equal  interest, 
whether  we  look  to  them  as  the 
sources  of  so  many  important  changes 
in  the  condition  as  well  of  Europe 
as  of  America,  or  for  the  attractions 
they  impart  to  history  itself.  The 
dilficiilties  which  Columbnssurmount- 
ed  before  he  tibtained  from  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns  tiie  means  of  com- 
mencing his  enterprise  ;  the  perseve- 
rance by  means  of  which  alone  he 
accomplished  his  first  and  most  im- 
portant voyage;  the  lands  he  dis- 
covered; the  appearance,  manners, 
and  traditions  of  the  natives  ;  the 
persecutions  which  he  subsequently 
underwent;  the  court  intrigues  and 
malevolent  machinations  of  which  he 
was  the  victim  ;  and  the  comparative 
affliction  and  penury  amid  which  he 
died — all  these  are  particulars  of  his 
history  well  known. 

Mr.  Irving,  in  his  first  four  Chap- 
ters, has  developed  many  of  the 
sources  of  that  spirit  of  geographical 
discovery  which  took  possession  of 
the  n)ind  of  Columbus,  and  which 
was  fostered  by  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  the 
fifth  Chapter  our  author  presents, 
upon  the  authority  of  Columbus's 
son  Fernando,  "  the  precise  data  up- 
on which  his  father's  plan  of  discov- 
ery was  founded." 

To  other  observations,  Mr.  Irving 
subjoins  refutations  of  the  pretended 
debt  of  Columbus  to  the  discoveries 
ot  a  pilot  who  died  in  his  house,  or 
to  those  of  Martin  Behem.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  he  tells  us  :  — 

"  The  land  visited  by  Behem,  was 
the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equa- 
tor ;  the  globe  he  projected  was 
finished    in    1492,    while    Columbus 


was  absent  on  his  first  voyage  :  it 
contains  no  trace  of  the  New  World, 
and  thus  furnishes  conclusive  proof, 
that  its  existence  was  yet  unknown 
to  Behem." 

The  renown  and  triumph  of  Co- 
lumbus's success,  when  first  achieved, 
is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Irving. — 

"  The  joy  occasioned  by  this  great 
discovery  was  not  confined  to  Spain. 
The  tidings  were  spread  far  and  wide 
by  embassies,  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  learned,  by  the  negotiations 
of  merchants,  and  the  reports  of  tra- 
vellers. Sebastian  Cabot  mentioned 
that  he  was  in  London  when  news 
was  brought  there  of  the  discovery, 
and  that  it  caused  great  talk  and  ad- 
miration in  the  court  of  Henry  VII. 
being  affirmed  '  to  be  a  thing  more 
divine  than  human.' 

"  The  whole  civilized  world,  in 
fact,  was  filled  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. Every  one  rejoiced  in  it  as 
an  event  in  which  he  was  more  or 
less  interested,  and  as  opening  a  new 
and  unbounded  field  for  inquiry  and 
enterprise." 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this  triumph, 
however,  no  one  as  yet  was  aware 
of  the  real  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery. No  one  had  an  idea  that 
this  was  a  totally  distinct  portion  of 
the  globe,  separated  by  oceans  from 
the  ancient  world.  The  opinion  of 
Columbus  was  universally  adopted, 
that  Cuba  was  the  end  of  the  Asia- 
tic continent,  and  that  the  adjacent 
islands  were  in  the  Indian  seas." 

The  mind  of  Columbus  was  con- 
stantly obliged  to  grope  amid  the 
twilight  of  his  age,  here  obscured 
through  the  defect  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples, there  by  the  dogmas  of  false 
learning,  and  there,  again,  by  the 
absence  of  that  acquaintance  with 
fact  which  nothing  but  experience 
can  bestow. 

"  The  singular  speculation  of  Co- 
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lumbus,  which  he  details  at  full  length  passages  which,  Hmong  other  things, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  relate  to  Columbus's  unmerited  mis- 
citiui^  various  authorities  for  his  fortunes,  to  the  coldness  of  Ferdi- 
opinions,  among  which  were  St.  Au-  nand,  possibly  occasioned,  as  sug- 
gustine,  St.  Isidor,  and  St.  Ambrosi-  gested  by  Las  Casas,  by  the  injurious 
us,  and  fortifying  his  theory  with  reports  industriously  forced  upon  the 
much  of  that  curious  and  speculative  royal  ear,  or  to  the  praise  of  the 
erudition  in  which  he  was  deeply  amiable,  the  wise,  and  the  maTnani- 
versed,  shows  how  his  ardent  mind  mous  Isabella  ;  but  the  design  con- 
was  heated  by  the  magnificence  of  ceived,  of  devoting  these  remarks  to 
his  discoveries.  Shrewd  men,  in  the  [»arts  of  the  work  more  immediately 
coolness  and  quietude  of  ordinary  illustrative  of  the  personal  character 
life,  and  in  these  modern  days  of  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  more  imme- 
cautious  and  sober  fact,  may  smile  diately  originating  with  Mr.  Irving's 
at  such  a  reverie,  but  it  was  counte-  pen,  induces  us  to  pass  almost  in  si- 
nanced  by  the  speculations  of  the  lence  over  these,  and  to  bestow  the 
most  sage  and  learned  of  those  times,  greater  part  of  our  remaining  space 
and  if  this  had  not  been,  could  we  upon  the  eloquent  "  Observations  on 
wonder  at  any  sally  of  the  imagina-  the  Character  of  Columbus,"  with 
lion  in  a  man  placed  in  the  siluation  which  our  author  concludes  his 
of  Columbus  ?       He    beheld  a   vast  work  : — 

world,  rising,  as  it  were,  into  exist-  "  Columbus  was  a  man  of  great 
ence  before  him,  its  nature  and  ex-  and  inventive  genius.  The  opera- 
tent  unknown  and  undefined,  as  yet  rions  of  his  mind  were  energetic, 
a  mere  region  for  conjecture.  Every  but  irregular  ;  bursting  forth  at  times 
day  displayed  some  new  feature  of  with  that  irresistible  force  which  cha- 
beauty  and  sublimity;  island  after  racterises  intellects  of  such  an  order, 
island,  whose  rocks,  he  was  told.  His  mind  had  grasped  all  kinds  of 
were  veined  with  gold,  whose  groves  knowledge  connected  with  his  pur- 
teemed  with  spices,  or  whose  shores  suits  ;  and  though  his  information 
abounded  with  pearls.  Interminable  may  appear  limited  at  the  present 
ranges  of  coast,  promontory  beyond  day,  and  some  of  his  errors  palpable, 
promontory,  stretching  as  far  as  the  it  is  because  that  knowledge,  in  his 
eye  could  reach  ;  luxuriant  valleys  peculiar  department  of  science,  was 
sweeping  away  into  a  vast  interior,  but  scantily  developed  in  his  time, 
whose  distant  mountains,  he  was  told,  His  own  discoveries  enlightened  the 
concealed  still  happier  lands,  and  ignorance  of  that  age  ;  guided  conjee- 
realms  of  still  greater  opulrnce.  ture  to  certainty  ;  and  dispelled  nu- 
Wlien  he  looked  upon  all  this  region  nierous  errors  with  which  he  himself 
of  golden  promise,  it  was  with  the  had  been  obliged  to  struggle, 
glorious  conviction  that  his  genius  "  His  ambition  waslofiy  and  noble, 
had  called  it  into  existence;  he  re-  He  was  fidl  of  high  thouebts,  and 
garded  it  with  the  triumphant  eye  of  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  great 
a  discoverer.  Had  not  Columbus  achievements.  It  has  been  said  that 
been  capable  of  these  enthusiastic  a  mercenary  feeling  mingled  with  his 
soarings  of  the  imagination,  he  might,  views,  and  that  his  stipulations  with 
with  other  sages,  have  reasoned  the  Spanish  court  were  selfish  and 
calmly  and  coldly  about  the  proba-  avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsid- 
bility  of  a  continent  existing  in  the  erate  and  unjust.  He  aimed  at  dig- 
west,  but  he  would  never  have  had  »iiy  and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty 
the  daring  enterprise  to  adventure  in  spirit  in  which  he  sought  renown  ; 
search  of  it  into  the  unknown  realms  but  they  were  to  arise  from  the  tcr- 
of  ocean."  ritorios  he  should  discover,  and  be 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  commensurate  in  importance.  No 
this  notice  of  Mr.  Jrving's  work,  by  condition  could  be  more  just.  He 
adverting  to  many  of  the   numerous  asked  nothing  of  ih«  sovereigns  but 
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a  command  of  the  countries  he  hoped  whom  all  law  was  tyranny,  and   all 

togivo  them,  and  a  shareof  ihe  profits  order    restraint.     They    interrupted 

to  support   the    dignity  of  his  com-  all   useful    works  by  their   seditions  ; 

mand.  If  there  should  be  no  country  provoked    the    pearefid     Indians    to 

discovered,  his  stipulated  viceroyalty  hostility  ;   and  after  they    had    thus 

would  be  of  no  avail  ;  and  if  no  re-  heaped    misery     and    warfare    upon 

venues  should  be  produced,  his  labour  their  own   heads,  and   overwhelmed 

and  peril  would  produce  no  gain.    If  Columbus    with  the  ruins  of  the  ed- 

his  command  and  revenues  ultimate-  ifice  lie  was   building,    they    charged 

ly  proved   magnificent,   it   was   from  him  with  being  the  cause  of  the  con- 

the  magnificence  of  the  regions  he  fusion.*' 

had  attached  to  the  Castilian  crown.  "  Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick 

What  monarch    would  not  rej(uce  to  sensibility,  liable  to  great  excitement, 

gain  empire  on  such  conditions?   But  to   sudden    and    strong    impr»'ssiuns, 

lie   did   not  merely  risk  a  loss  of  la-  and     powerful    impulses.       He    was 

bour,   and    a  disappointment  of  am-  naturally  irritable  and  impetuous,  and 

bition,    in    the    enterprise  ; — on    his  keenly  sensible  to  injury  and   injus- 

motives  being  questioned,  he  volun-  tice  :  yet  the  quickness  of  his    lem- 

.tarily  undertook,  and,  with  the  assist-  per  was  counteracted  by  the  benevo- 

ance  of  his  coadjutors,   actually   de-  lence  and   gcnemsity    of    bis    heart* 

frayed  one-eighth  of  the  whole  charge  The  magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone 

of  the  first  expedition.  forth   through  all  the   troubles  of  his 

"  The  gains  that  promised  to  arise  stormy  career.  Though  continually 
from  his  discoveries,  he  intended  to  outraged  in  his  digniiy,  and  braved 
appropriate  in  the  same  princely  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  command  ;  tho' 
pious  spirit  in  which  they  were  de-  foiled  in  his  plans,  and  endangered 
manded.  He  contemplated  works  in  his  person  by  the  seditions  of  tur- 
and  achievementsof  benevolence  and  bulent  a^id  worthless  men,  and  that 
religion  :  vast  contributions  fur  the  too  at  times  when  sulfering  under 
relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native  city  ;  anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish  oi  body 
the  foundations  of  churches,  where  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  most  pa- 
masses  should  be  said  for  the  souls  tient,  he  restrained  his  valiant  and 
of  the  departed  ;  and  armies  for  the  indignant  spirit,  and,  by  the  strong 
recovery  of  the  huly  sepulchre  in  powers  of  his  mind,  bruught  hmiselt 
Palestine."  to  forbear,   and   reasDii,  and  even  to 

''His  conduct  was  characterised  supplicate:  nor  should  we  fail  to  no- 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  views,  and  the  tice  how  free  he  was  from  all  feeling 
niiignanimity  of  his  spirit.  Instead  of  revenge,  how  ready  to  forgive  and 
of  traversing  the  newly  found  couii-  forget,  on  the  least  signs  of  repent- 
tries,  like  a  grasping  adventurer  eager  ance  and  atonement.  He  has  been 
only  for  immediate  gain,  as  was  too  extulled  lor  his  skdl  in  controlling 
generady  the  case  with  contemporary  others;  but  far  greater  praise  is  due 
discoverers,  he  sought  to  ascertain  to  him  for  the  firmness  he  displayed 
their  soil  and  produciioiis,  their  riv-  in  governing  himself. 
ers  and  harbours  :  he  was  desirous  "  His  natural  benignity  made  him 
of  co.oniz:ng''Snd  cultivating  them;  accessible  to  al  kinds  ijf  pleasurable 
of  conciliating  and  civilising  the  iia-  sensaiiuns  from  external  objects.  In 
tives  ;  of  builtling  cities,  introducing  his  letters  and  journals,  instead  of 
the  useful  arts,  subjecting  every  thing  detailing  circum;^iances  with  the  tech- 
to  the  control  of  law,  order,  and  re-  nical  precision  of  a  mere  navigator, 
ligii^n  ;  and  thus  of  founding  regular  he  notices  the  beauties  of  nature  with 
and  prosperous  empires.  In  lliis  llie  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  a  paint- 
glorious  plan  he  was   constantly   de-  er." 

feated   by  the  dissolute  rabble  it  was  "  Ho  was  devoutly  p  ons,  religion 

his    misfortune    to    command;    with  mingled  with  the  wliule  course  ol  his 
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thoughts  and  actions,  and  shines  forth 
in  all  his  most  private  and  unstudied 
writings.  Whenever  he  made  any 
great  discovery,  he  celebrated  it  by 
solemn  th.iiiks  to  God.  The  voice 
of  prnyer  and  melody  of  praise  rose 
from  his  ships  wlieii  ihey  first  beheld 
the  New  World,  and  his  first  action 
on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself 
upon  the  earth  and  return  thanksgiv- 
ings. Every  evening,  the  Salve  Re- 
gina,  and  other  vesper  hymns,  were 
chanted  hy  his  crew,  and  masses 
were  performed  in  the  beautiful 
groves  that  bordered  the  wild  shores 
of  this  heathen  land.  Tlie  religion 
thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul,  diffus- 
ed a  sober  dignity  and  a  benign  com- 
posure over  his  whole  demeanour. 
His  language  was  pure  and  guarded, 
free  from  all  imprecations,  oaths,  and 
other  irreverent  expressions.  All 
his  great  enterprises  were  undertak- 
en in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinit}', 
and  he  partook  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment previous  to  embarkation.  He 
observed  the  festivals  of  the  church 
in  the  wildi^st  situations.  The  sab- 
bath was  with  him  a  day  of  sacred 
rest,  on  which  he  would  never  set 
sail  from  a  port  unless  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity.  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  efficacy  of  vows  and 
penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  resort- 
ed to  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger  ;  but  ho  carried  his  religion 
still  farther,  and  his  pietj'  was  dark- 
ened by  the  bigotry  of  his  age.  He 
evidently  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  all  the  nations  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Christian  faith  were 
destitute  of  natural  rights  ;  that  the 
sternest  n)easiires  might  be  used  for 
their  conversion,  and  the  severest 
punishments  inflicted  upon  their  ob- 
stinacy in  unbelief.  In  this  spirit  of 
bigotry  he  considered  himself  justi- 
fied in  making  captives  of  the  In- 
dians, and  transporting  tbeni  to  Spain 
to  have  lliem  tauiilit  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  in  selling  them  for 
slaves  if  they  [)retended  to  resist  his 
invasions.  In  doing  the  latter,  he 
sinned  agninst  the  natural  goodness 
of  his  character,  and  aiiainst  the  feel- 


ings which  he  had  originally  enter- 
tained and  expressed  towards  this 
gentle  and  hospitable  people  ;  but  he 
was  goaded  on  by  the  mercenary  im- 
patience of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
sneers  of  his  enemies  at  the  unpro- 
fitable result  of  his  enterprises.  It 
is  but  justice  to  his  character  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  enslavement  of  the 
Indians  thus  taken  in  battle  was  at 
first  openly  countenanced  by  the 
crown,  and  that,  when  the  question 
of  right  came  to  be  discussed  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  queen,  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurists  and  theolo- 
gians advocated  the  practice  ;  so  that 
the  question  was  finally  settled  in 
favour  of  the  Indians  solely  by  the 
humanit}'  of  Isabella.  As  the  vene- 
rable Bishop  Las  Casas  observes, 
where  the  most  learned  men  have 
doubted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an 
unlearned  mariner  should  err. 

"  These  remarks,  in  palliation  of 
the  conduct  of  Columbus,  are  requir- 
ed by  candour.  It  is  proper  to  show 
him  in  coiuiection  with  the  age  in 
which  be  lived,  lest  the  errors  of  the 
times  shoidd  be  considered  as  his 
individual  faulls.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  author,  however,  to 
justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where  it 
is  inexcusable  to  err.  Let  it  remain 
a  blot  on  his  illustrious  name,  and  let 
others  derive  a  lesson  from  it. 

"  A  peculiar  trait  in  his  rich  and 
varied  character  remains  to  be  notic- 
ed— that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  ima- 
gination which  threw  a  magnificence 
over  his  whole  course  of  thought. 
Herrera  intimates  that  he  had  a  tal- 
ent for  poetry,  and  some  slight  traces 
of  it  are  on  record  in  the  book  of 
prophecies  which  he  presented  to  the 
catholic  sovereigns.  But  his  po- 
etical temperament  is  discernible 
throughout  all  his  writings  and  in  all 
his  actions.  It  spread  a  golden  and 
glorious  world  around  him,  and  ting- 
ed every  thing  with  its  own  gorgeous 
colours.  It  b(!t rayed  him  into  vi- 
sionary specidations,  which  subject- 
ed him  to  the  sneers  and  cavillings 
of  men  of  cooler  and  safer,  but 
more  trrovelinj;    minds.     t>uch    were 
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the  conjectures  formed  on  the  coast 
of  Paria  about  the  form  of  the  earth, 
and  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise;  about  the  mines  of  Ophir 
in  Hispaniola,  and  the  Aurea  Clier- 
sonesus  in  Veragua  ;  and  such  was 
the  heroic  scheme  of  a  crusade  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
It  mingled  with  his  religion,  and  fill- 
ed his  mind  with  solemn  and  vision- 
ary meditations  on  mystic  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  shadowy 
portents  of  the  prophecies.  It  ex- 
alted his  office  in  his  eyes,  and  made 
him  conceive  himself  an  agent  sent 
forth  upon  a  sublime  and  awful  mis- 
sion, subject  to  impulses  and  super- 
natural intimations  from  the  Deity  ; 
such  as  the  voice  which  he  imagined 
spoke  to  him  in  comfort  amidst  the 
troubles  of  Hispaniola,  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  on  the  disastrous 
coast  of  Veragua. 

"  He  was  decidedly  a  visionary, 
but  a  visionary  of  an  uncommon  and 
successful  kind.  The  manner  in 
which  his  ardent  imagination  and 
mercurial  nature  was  controlled  by  a 
powerful  judgment,  and  directed  by 
an  acute  sagacity,  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  his  character. 
Thus  governed,  his  imagination,  in- 
stead of  exhausting  itself  in  idle 
flights,  lent  aid  to  his  judgment,  and 
enabled  him  to  form  conclusions  at 
which  common  minds  could  never 
have  arrived,  nay,  which  they  could 
not  perceive  when  pointed  out." 

"  With  all  the  visionary  fervour  of 
his  imagination,  its  fondest  dreams 
fell  short  of  the  reality.  He  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of 
his  discovery.  Until  his  last  breath 
he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had 
merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the  old 
resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and 
had  discovered  some  of  the  wild  re- 
gions of  the  East.  He  supposed 
Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships 
of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Ter- 
ra Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of 
Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would 
have  broke  upon  his  mind  could  he 


have  known  that  he  had  indued  dis- 
covered a  new  continent,  equal  lo 
the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  magni- 
tude, and  separated  by  two  vast 
oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto 
known  by  civilized  man  !  And  how 
would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have 
been  consoled,  amidst  the  afflictions 
of  age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the 
neglect  of  a  fickle  puidic,  and  the 
injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could 
he  have  anticipated  the  spendid  em- 
pires whicii  were  to  spread  over  the 
beautiful  world  he  had  discovered  ; 
and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
languages  which  were  to  fill  its  lands 
witii  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and 
bless  his  name  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity !" 

It  must  be  needless,  after  extract- 
ing these  spirited,  elegant,  and  in- 
teresting paragraphs,  in  which  also 
every  thing  is  as  judiciously  reason- 
ed as  it  is  beautifully  and  forcibly 
expressed,  to  offer  any  formal  testi- 
mony to  the  general  merits  of  the 
present  work  of  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  so  much  more  grave  in  its 
character,  and  laborious  in  its  execu- 
tion, than  any  of  his  preceding  ones, 
as,  nevertheless,  it  obviously  is. 
Some  literary  blemishes,  it  is  true, 
present  themselves,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
such  as  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  de- 
terioration of  the  work  at  large.  As 
a  matter  of  grammar,  we  have  been 
surprised  to  observe,  in  the  index  to 
the  work,  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  phrases,  "  Gourds  introduced  to 
Hayti,"  "  Herbs,  European,  intro- 
duced to  Hispaniola,  «fcc."  and  in 
the  text  we  find,  more  than  once,  the 
employment  of  a  vulger  colloquialism 
of  the  author's  native  country  ;  one 
that  has  often  offended  our  ears,  and 
which  we  could  much  wish  to  see 
removed  fiom  pages  so  generally 
pure,  and  so  generally  polished,  as 
those  before  us.  The  following  is 
an  example  :  "  His  circumstances 
were  limited,  and  he  had  to  observe 
a  strict  economy." 
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PKRIODICAL    LITER.VTUUE. 

TT  appears  from  the  researcl)es  of 
-■  M.  Adrian  Bnlbi,  tliiit  upwards  of 
ttirue  thmtsaiid  one  huiidrpd  and  sixty 
ei<rl)t  periodicals  are  published  in  the 
world.  Of  lliese  2142  are  published 
ill  Europe,  978  in  America,  27  in 
Asia,  12  in  Africa,  9  in  Oceanica. 
The  greatest  rage  for  periodical  lite- 
rature ap|)ears  to  exist  among  the 
English,  and  the  states  of  English 
origin;  for,  out  of  3168  periodical 
works  published  in  the  world,  137S 
belong  to  the  English  race,  leaving 
for  all  the  rest  of  mankind  only  1790. 
It  is  in  tlie  United  Slates  of  Ameri- 
ca, however,  that  this  passion  pre- 
vails most  strongly  ;  for,  with  a  po- 
pulation (jf  only  eleven  millions,  that 
country  has  800  journals;  while  the 
British  monarchy,  with  a  population 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two millions,  has  110  more  than 
588  periodicals.  To  show  how  in- 
compatible periodical  literature  and 
despotism  are,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  with  a  po[)ulation  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  millions,  Spain  has  only  I6 
iuuriials.  . 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE. 

The  new  series  of"  Chronicles  of 
theCanongate"  consists  of  hut  one  sto- 
ry,which  is  to  be  entitled  "  V^dentine's 
Day,  or  the  fair  Maid  of  Perth." 
The  era  of  the  events  is  the  reign  of 
Roljert  III.,  the  scene  is  principally 
about  Penh,  but  sometimes  changes 
to  the  Hiirhlands.  Tlie  story  is  part- 
ly domestic  and  partly  historical  ; 
and  there!  is  a  great  variety  of  cha- 
racters, from  the  king  himself,  his 
son  the  Duke  of  Roihsay,  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  many  of  the 
bold  barons  of  the  time,  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  the  Earl  of  March,  Sir  J(din 
Ramorny,  the  confidant  of  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay  in  his  pleasures  and  de- 
bauchees, down  to  the  burgesses  of 
Penh,  with  old  Simon  Glover  at 
their  head,  and  the  brave  Henry 
Wynd,  the  smith   or  armourer,   the 


intended  husband  of  Glover's  daugh- 
ter Catherine.  These  two  last  cha- 
racters are  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  novel.  The  story  teems  with  in- 
cidents and  situations  most  striking 
and  characteristic.  A  great  deal  of 
dramatic  dialogue  is  interspersed  ; 
and  the  English  or  foreign  reader  is 
not  perplexed  by  those  Scotticisms 
which  occur  in  many  of  the  otiiei 
novels.  

NEW    WORKS. 

The  new  work  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
American  novilist,  is  to  be  called 
Notions  of  the  Americans  ;  picked 
up  b}'  a  Travelling  Bachelor.  It 
will  form  two  octavo  volumes,  and 
will  appear  early  in  May. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Petersburgh 
at  the  close  of  1827,  by  A.  B.  Gran- 
ville, M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  has  been  de- 
layed in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  Engravings  to  be  executed  for  the 
work.  It  is  now,  however,  in  a  state 
of  forwardness. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  the  first  of  our  liv- 
ing poetesses,  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  voltmie  of  her  charming  verse, 
entitled  Records  of  Wouian.  some 
specimens  of  which  have  already 
been  published. 

A  Poem,  entitled  Tecumoth,  or 
the  Warrior  of  the  West,  is  about  to 
appear,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Canada.  The  author  of  this  work, 
which  is  in  four  cantos,  illustrated  by 
copious  and  interesting  notes,  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  was 
personally  known  to  the  hero  whose 
fame  he  has  attempted  to  celebrate. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
1  vol.  post  Bvo.  Three  Days  at  Kil- 
larney,  with  other  Poems.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hoyle. 

The  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber 
has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a 
new  work,  entitled  "  The  Sacred  Ca- 
lender of  Prophecy."^  In  3  vols.  Bvo, 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.D.  is 
preparing  a  translation  of  the  chief 
works  of  Masilloii. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

No.  IV. — Lord  Byron. 


THE  mind  of  a  poet  of  the  high- 
est order  is  the  most  perfect 
mind  that  can  belong  to  man. 
There  is  no  intellectual  [)o\ver,  and 
no  state  of  feeling,  which  may  not  be 
the  instrument  of  poetry,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  reason,  reflection,  or  sym- 
pathy is  wanting,  in  the  same  degree 
is  the  poet  restricted  in  his  mastery 
over  the  resources  of  his  art.  The 
poet  is  the  great  interpreter  of  na- 
ture's mysteries,  not  by  narrowing 
them  into  the  grasp  of  the  under- 
standing, but  by  connecting  each  of 
them  with  the  feeling  which  changes 
doubt  to  fiith.  His  most  gorgeous 
and  varied  painting  is  not  displayed 
as  an  idle  phantasmagoria,  but  there 
flows  through  all  its  scenes  the  clear 
and  shining  water,  which,  as  we 
wander  for  delight,  or  rest  for  con- 
templation, perpetually  reflects  to  us 
an  image  of  our  own  being.  He 
sympathises  with  all  phenomena  by 
his  intuition  of  all  principles  ;  and 
his  mind  is  a  mirror  which  catches 
and  images  the  whole  scheme  and 
working  of  the  world.  He  com- 
prehends all  feelings,  though  he  only 
cherishes  the  best  ;  and,  even  while 
he  exhibits  to  us  the  frenzies  or  de- 
gradations of  humanity,  we  are  con- 
scious of  an  ever-present  divinity, 
elevating  and  hallowing  the  evil  that 
surrounds  it. 

A  great  poet  may  be  of  any  time, 

or  rank,   or   country  ;  a  beggar,   an 

outcast,   a  slave,  or  even  a  courtier. 

The  external  limits  of  his  social  rela- 
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tions  may  be  narrow  and  wretched 
as  they  will,  but  they  will  always 
have  an  inward  universality.  In  his 
rags,  he  is  nature's  treasurer  :  though 
be  may  be  blind,  he  sees  the  past 
and  the  future,  and  though  the  ser- 
vant of  servants,  he  is  ever  at  largo 
and  predominant.  But  there  are 
things  which  he  cannot  be.  He  can- 
not be  a  scorner,  or  selfish,  or  luxu- 
rious and  sensual.  He  cannot  be  a 
self-worshipper,  for  he  only  breathes 
by  sympathy,  and  is  its  organ  ;  he 
cannot  be  untrue,  for  it  is  his  hi-h 
calling  to  interpret  those  universal 
truths  which  exist  on  earth  only  in 
the  forms  of  his  creation.  He  can- 
not be  given  up  to  libertine  debauch- 
ery ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  at 
once  before  the  starry  threshold  of 
Jove's  court,  and  in  the  den  of  lewd 
and  drunken  revel.  It  was  to  Hades, 
not  to  Otjmpus,  that  the  comrades 
of  Ulysses  voyaged  from  the  island 
of  Circe  ;  nor  can  we  pass,  without 
long  and  hard  purgation,  from  the 
sty  to  the  sanctuary,  or  from  the 
wine-cup  to  the  fountain  of  immor- 
tality. The  poet  must  be  of  a  fear- 
less honesty  ;  for  he  has  to  do  battle 
with  men  for  that  which  men  most 
dread,  the  regeneration,  namely,  of 
man  :  and  yet  he  must  be  also  of  a 
loving-kindness  ;  for  his  arms  are 
the  gentleness  of  his  accents,  and  the 
music  of  all  sweet  thoughts.  Such 
is  the  real  and  perfect  poet  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  verse-artisans  ap- 
proach to  this,  that  they  are  entitled 
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to  that  lof(y  and  holy  name.  But 
he  who  is  such  as  has  been  now  de- 
scribed, is  indeed  of  as  high  and 
sacred  a  function  as  can  belong  to 
man.  It  is  not  the  black  garment, 
nor  the  precise  and  empty  phrase, 
which  makes  men  ministers  of  God  ; 
but  the  communion  with  that  Spirit 
of  God,  which  was,  in  all  its  fulness, 
upon  those  mighty  poets,  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  ;  which  unrolled  its  visions 
over  the  rocks  of  Patmos,  and  is,  in 
larger  or  smaller  measure,  the  teach- 
er of  every  bard. 

Many  of  the  warmest  admirers  of 
poetry  will,  of  course,  be  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  its  being  any  thing  more 
than  an  innocent  amusement.  It  is  in 
their  eyes  a  pretty  pastime,  to  be  class- 
ed with  tlie  making  of  handscreens,  or 
the  shooting  of  partridges,  an  art 
not  at  all  more  important,  and  only 
a  little  more  agreeable,  than  rope- 
dancing  or  backgammon,  to  be  re- 
sorted to  when  we  are  weary  of  the 
graver  and  more  difficult  operations 
of  summing  up  figures,  or  filling 
sheepskins  with  legal  formulas. 
These  are  the  persons  who  are  per- 
fectly contented  with  a  poet,  if  he 
supplies  them  with  excitement  at  the 
least  possible  expense  of  thought  ; 
who  profess  that  the  Fairy  Queen 
is  tedious  and  "  uninteresting,"  who 
only  do  not  despise  Milton,  because 
he  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
been  a  man  of  genius,  vvho  treat 
Wordsworth  as  a  driveller,  and 
Coleridge  as  a  "  dreamer  of  dreams." 
And  herein  they  are,  perhaps,  right  ; 
for,  bf'iiig  deaf,  they  have  not  heard 
the  piping,  and  ho\v  then  could  they 
dance  }  We  trust,  however,  that  we 
have  many  readers  who  will  agree 
with  us  in  taking  a  different  view  of 
these  matters,  and  to  them  we  would 
say  a  few  words  about  Lord  Byron. 

No  one,  probably,  will  be  inclined 
lo  maintain,  that  Lord  Byron's  poe- 
try produces  a  good  moral  effect, 
except  those  who  are  anxious  to 
spread  the  disbelief  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
With  such  persons,  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  quarrel.     They  are  welcome 


to  their  opinions,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  ;  and  we  can  only  lament, 
for  their  own  sakes,  that  they  should 
think  and  feel  as  they  do.  To  those 
who,  without  going  so  far  as  these, 
yet  deny  that  his  writings  have  a  bad 
moral  influence,  we  will  give  up  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  press- 
ing the  two  abovementioned  points, 
and  put  the  question  on  other 
grounds  :  and  we  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, that  we  think,  in  the  first 
place.  Lord  Byron  (as  seen  in  his 
writings)  had  no  sympathy  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  no  belief  in  its 
goodness  ;  and,  secondly,  tiiat  he 
had  no  love  of  truth.  These  are 
grave  charges  ;  and,  at  least,  as 
grave  in  our  eyes  as  in  those  of  any 
of  our  readers.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  them  ;  and 
no  fear  of  being  classed  with  the 
bigots,  of  being  called  churchmen 
rather  than  Christians,  and  believers 
in  articles,  more  than  believers  in 
God,  shall  prevent  us  from  express- 
ing and  enforcing  our  conviction. 

The  attempt  to  prove  any  thing  as 
to  the  habitual  state  of  mind  of  a 
writer,  by  picking  out  detached  sen- 
tences from  his  works,  we  look  upon 
as  vain  and  sophistical  ;  vain,  be- 
cause no  sentence  of  any  author 
expresses  the  same  meaning  vvhen 
detached  from  the  context  as  when 
taken  along  with  it  ;  sopliislical,  be- 
cause the  very  selection  and  abrup- 
tion of  these  parts  indicates  a  wish 
to  persuade  us  that  we  ought  to  judge 
of  a  house  from  a  single  brick.  The 
only  satisfactory  and  honest  method 
of  estimating  an  author  is,  by  consi- 
dering the  general  impression  which 
his  works  leave  upon  the  mind. 
Now,  if  any  candid  and  reflecting 
man,  (or  woman,)  were  to  inform  us 
of  the  influence  exerted  upon  hini  by 
the  perusal  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
poems,  would  not  his  account  be 
souiething  of  this  sort — that  he  had 
felt  inclined  to  look  with  scorn  and 
bitterness  ujjon  his  fellow-creatures, 
to  wrap  himself  up  in  his  own  sel- 
fishness, and  to  see,  in  the  outward 
world,  not  eaibodyings  of  that  one 
idea  of  beauty  which  prevails  in  our 
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own  minds,  not  frame-works  for  hu- 
man conceptions  and  affections,  but 
mere  images  of  his  own  personalit}'^, 
and  vantage-grounds  on  which  to 
raise  himself  afar  from  and  above 
mankind?  Would  he  not  say  that  he 
had  been  imbibing  discontent,  dis- 
gust, satiety,  and  learning  to  look 
upon  life  as  a  dreary  dulness,  reliev- 
ed  only  by  betaking  ourselves  to  the 
wildest  excesses  and  fiercest  intensi- 
ty of  evil  impulse.  If,  as  we  firmly 
beliave,  a  sincere  observer  of  himself 
would  give  us  this  account  of  his 
own  feelings,  after  communing  with 
the  poetry  of  Byron,  the  question  as 
to  its  beneficial  or  even  innocent  ten- 
dency is  at  an  end.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  in  man  higher  powers  than 
those  which  tend  directly  to  action  ; 
and  there  may  be  a  character  of  a 
very  ex;ilted  kind,  though  not  the 
most  perfect,  which  would  withdraw 
itself  from  the  business  of  society, 
and  from  the  task  of  forwarding  the 
culture  of  its  generation,  to  contem- 
plate with  serene  and  grateful  awe 
the  perfect  glory  of  the  creation. 
But  this  is  not  the  species  of  supe- 
riority to  those  around  us  and  inde- 
pendence of  them,  which  is  fostered 
by  the  works  of  Lord  Byron.  The 
feeling  which  runs  through  them  is 
that  of  a  self-consuming  scorn,  and  a 
self-exhausting  weariness,  as  remote 
as  can  be  from  the  healthful  and  ma- 
jestic repose  of  philosophic  medita- 
tion, as  different  from  it  as  is  the 
noisome  glare  of  a  theatre  from  that 
midnight  firmament  which  folds  the 
world  in  a  starry  atmosphere  of  reli- 
gion ;  while  the  practical  portion  of 
our  nature  is  displayed  in  his  writ- 
ings, as  only  active  and  vigorous 
amid  the  atrocities  or  the  vileness  of 
the  foulest  passions.  He  saw  in 
mankind  not  a  being  to  be  loved,  but 
to  be  despised  ;  and  despised,  not 
for  vice,  ignorance,  insensibility,  or 
selfishness,  but  because  he  is  obliged, 
by  a  law  of  his  being,  to  look  up  to 
some  power  above  himself;  because 
he  is  not  self-created  and  self-exist- 
ing, nor  "  himself,  his  world,  and  his 
own  God." 

As   the   Lord    Byron  of  "  Childe 
Harold"  and   "  Don  Juan"   had  no 


sympathy  with  mankind,  neither  does 
he  seem  to  us  to  have  had  any  love 
of  truth.  He  appears  to  have  felt 
that  we  have  a  natural  tendency  to- 
wards admiring  and  feeling,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tiie  sliow  of  bold  and 
bad  predominances.  The  corrupt 
vanity  of  men,  the  propensity  which 
teaches  them  to  revere  Cromwell 
and  worship  Napoleon,  has  made  the 
world  derive  a  diseased  gratification 
from  the  pictures  of  Harold  and 
Conrad.  But  these  latter  personages 
are  essentially  untrue.  All  that 
gives  them  more  of  the  heroic  and 
romantic  character  than  the  former 
worthies,  is  superadded  to  the  origi- 
nal basis  of  evil  and  worthlessness, 
and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  it. 
And  this  Lord  Byron  must  have 
known.  He  who  put  together  these 
monsters,  must  have  been  aware  thai 
they  are  as  false,  and,  to  a  philoso- 
pher, as  ridiculous  as  sphynxes,  or 
chimeras  to  a  naturalist.  But  he  had 
so  little  love  of  truth,  that  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  encir- 
cling himself  with  these  bombastic 
absurdities,  to  raise  the  astonishment 
of  sentimental  maiitna-makers. 

It  is  mournful  to  see  that  so  much 
of  energy  and  real  feeling  should 
have  been  perverted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  these  exaggerated  beings, 
alternately  so  virtuous  and  so  vi- 
,cious,  now  so  overflowing  with  ten- 
derness, and  so  bright  with  purity, 
and  again  so  hard,  and  vile,  and 
atrocious.  These  qualities,  to  be 
sure,  are  all  found  in  man  ;  but  the 
combination,  where,  in  earth  or 
moon,  shall  we  look  to  find  it  ?  The 
principles  of  human  nature  are  not 
mere  toys,  like  phosphorus  and 
paint,  wherewith  to  eke  out  goblins  : 
and  he  who  pretends  to  exalt  the 
mind  by  representing  it  as  superior, 
not  only  to  its  meaner  necessities, 
but  to  its  best  affections,  in  truth,  de- 
grades it  to  the  basest  of  uses,  by  ex- 
hibiting it,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  rever- 
enced, and  loved,  and  studied  with 
conscientious  and  scrutinizing  reflec- 
tion, but  as  a  dead  and  worthless 
material,  which  he  may  pound  and 
compound — evaporate  into  a  cloud, 
or   analyse    into   a    caput    mortuum, 
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and  subject  to  all  the  metamorphoses 
which  are  worked  by  the  lath  wand 
of  a  conjuror.  It  is  only  by  attri- 
buting the  favourite  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  his  writings  to  personages 
whom  we  feel  throughout,  though  we 
may  not  realise  the  consciousness,  to 
be  essentially  different  from  our- 
selves, that  he  could,  for  a  moment, 
beguile  us  into  conceiving  libertinism 
sublime,  and  malignity  amiiible  ;  and, 
if  mankind  were  so  educated  as  to 
know  the  constitution  of  their  own 
souls,  if  they  had  learned  to  reflect 
more  and  to  remember  less,  they 
would  never  be  deluded  into  sympa- 
thy with  phantonis  as  unsubstantial 
and  inconsistent  as  the  JMinotaur, 
the  Scylla,  the  Harpies,  and  the  Cy- 
clops of  fible, —  the  Anthropophagi, 
and  men  whose  heads 

"  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

We  entirely  omit  the  question  of 
the  direct  irreliginn  and  indecency 
of  his  writings.  As  to  these  matters, 
those  who  feel  religiously  will  blame 
him,  without  our  assistance,  and 
those  who  approve  of  infideliry.  or 
gloat  over  obscurity,  will  H[)pliuid,  in 
spite  of  us.  At  present,  we  neiiher 
seek  to  heighten  the  reiirobalion, 
nor  to  diminish  aught  from  the  ap- 
proval. For  ourselves,  we  lament 
the  Anti-Christian  and  impure  ten- 
dencies of  his  mind,  not  so  much  for 
any  positive  evil  they  can  do, — this, 
we  suspect,  being  much  over-rated, 
— as  because  they  are  evidences  of 
the  degradation  of  a  powerful  mind, 
and  of  the  pollution  of  much  and 
strong  good  feeling.  We  certaiidy 
differ  considerably  from  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  have  attacked 
him,  as  to  the  particular  parts  of 
his  writings,  which  merit  the  sever- 
est condemnation.  The  story  of 
Haidee  seems  to  us  much  less  mis- 
chievous than  that  of  Dorma  Julia, 
and  this  far  more  endurable  than  the 
amour  with  Catherine.  "  Childe 
Harold"  will  do  more  harm  than 
"  Cain,"  and  either  of  them  more 
than  the  parody  of  "  The  Vision  of 
Judgment."  Of  this,  also,  we  are 
sure,  that,  had  he  never  openly  out- 
raged public  opinion  by  direct  blas- 


phemies  and    grossness,   the    world 
would  have  been   well  enough    con- 
tent to   receive  his    falsifications   of 
human    nature   for  genuine  ;  and  all 
his  forced  contortions,  and  e'aborate 
agonies,  would  have    passed   current 
as   natural   manifestations  of  a    rea- 
sonable   and    pretty    despair.      But, 
when  he  once  did  violfnce  to   those 
names  which  are  the  idols  of  the  age, 
while   the  spirit  of  relision  is  want- 
ing, he  became  a   mark  for  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  live   by  the 
service     of    Bel     and     Dagon.     He 
might  exhibit  man  as  a  wretched  and 
contemptible,     an    utterly     hopeless 
and  irrecoverably  erring  creature, — 
he    might    represent    selfishness   and 
vanity  as  the  true  glories  of  our  na- 
ture,— he  might  leave    us   no   home 
but  solitude,  and  no  stay  but  sensuali- 
ty,   and    deny    not    only    God,    but 
good  ; — and  yet  be  the  favourite  of  pi- 
ous Reviewers,  the  drawing-room  au- 
tocrat, the  boudoir  deity.     But  when 
he   once  dared  to  doubt,  in  so  many 
words,  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
and,   instead   of   hinting  adultery,  to 
n;ime  fornication,  the    morality   of  a 
righteous  generation  rose  up  in  arms 
against   him  ;   and    those    who   ought 
long   before  to    have   wept  over  the 
prostitution  of  such  a  mind,  aflecled 
a    new-born    horror    at    the    event, 
tlinugli   thry  had   been  delighting  for 
years  in  the  reality  of  the  pollution. 
We  wish  not   to   deny   that  Lord 
Byron   was  a   poet,  and  a  great  one. 
There  are  moods  of  the  mind  which 
he   has  delineated    with    remarkable 
fidelity.      But,   as   Sliakspeare  would 
not    have  been   what    ho    is,  had  he 
exhibited    only    the    fantastic    way- 
wardness of  Hamlet,  or  the  passion- 
ate love   of  I^omeo,  so  Byron  is  less 
than   a    first-rate    poet   for  the    uni- 
formity with  which  he  has  displayed 
that   intense   self  consciousness,  and 
desperate  indiflercnce,  which  he  has 
undoubtedly    embodied    more    com- 
pletely than  any  other  bLnglish  writ- 
er.    The   sceptre    of  his   power   is, 
indeed,   girt  with   the   wings  of  an 
angel,  but   it   is  also   wreathed   with 
earth-born  serpents;  and,   while   we 
admire  we  must  sigh,   and  shudder 
while  we  bow. 
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TO  MEET  AGAIN. 

To  meet  again  !     O,  that  a  cruel  fate 

Should  have  compelled  us  now,  and  thus,  to  part ! 
I  feel  as  if  the  world  lay  desolate 

For  me  ;  a  burden  presses  on  my  heart  ; 
In  vain  I  strive  to  ease  my  breast,  in  vain 
Life's  sole  hope  is,  that  we  may  meet  again  ! 

To  meet  again  !  that  is  the  one  lone  ray, 

Which  from  the  blackness  of  this  midnight  streams  ; 
Cut  off  from  thee,  day  shall  crawl  on  to  day, 

And  thou  be  present  only  in  my  dreams  ; 
I  gaze  around  me  in  my  spirit's  dearth. 
To  know  that  nought  like  thee  abides  on  earth  ! 

I  pine  in  solitude — I  muse  upon 

The  days,  that,  meteor-like,  have  glided  by, 
When  blessing  my  rapt  sight  thy  beauty  shone, 

And  my  heart  thrill'd  beneath  thy  conquering  eye, 
And  when  the  music  of  thy  deep,  rich  voice 
Taught  all  my  thoughts  to  sadden,  yet  rejoice. 

Methinks  I  see  thee,  in  thy  green  retreat. 

Watering  the  glow  oftheflush'd  summer  flowers  ; 

Or,  while  the  streamlet  murmurs  at  thy  feet, 

Sitting  with  some  loved  book  'mid  sylvan  bovvers, 

And  lending  to  the  groves,  and  fields,  and  skies, 

More  lustrous  beauty  from  thy  soft  blue  eyes  ; — 

Ah  !  changing,  like  our  fortunes,  wilt  thou  change. 
Smile  with  the  gay,  and  with  the  giddy  turn  ? 

Forbid  the  thought  !     Could  Time  thy  heart  estrange, 
Less  for  the  love  of  thee  this  heart  should  burn  ; 

But  if  on  earth  Fidelity  may  find 

A  home  for  rest,  'tis  in  thy  noble  mind  ! 

Yes  !  I  will  live  in  hope — it  cannot  be 

( — Oh,  if  it  should,  before  that  hateful  day, 

May  death — and  welcome — set  my  spirit  free — ) 
That  thou  from  clierish'd  tics  should'st  turn  away  ; 

No  !  Nature  never  could  be  so  unkind, 

As  link,  with  form  so  fair,  a  tickle  mind  ! 

I'll  think  of  thee,  I'll  think,  when  joy  would  come 
To  raise  my  lonely  and  desponding  heart  ; 

I'll  think  of  thee,  beloved,  in  hours  of  gloom, 
And  happy  feel  that  thou  hast  not  a  part 

In  my  alilictions. — Oh !  without  a  cloud, 

May  all  thy  days  shine  o'er  in  lustre  proud. 

May  a  perpetual  sunshine  still  illume 

Thy  every  thought — and  not  a  woe  or  care 

From  th)'  soft  cheek  of  beauty  rob  the  bloom, 
Or  dim  the  silken  richness  of  thy  hair  ; 

And  when  sweet  sleep  comes  o'er  thee,  oh,  be  bright 

Thy  sinless  dreams  with  a  celestial  -light ! 

None  in  the  world  like  thee  !  oil,  there  are  none — 
Or,  if  there  were,  my  heart  desires  them  not  ; 

Flower  of  life's  wilderness  !  my  chosen  one  ! 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  unforgot, 

I  murmur  thy  dear  name,  and,  day  by  day, 

Yield  me  more  deeply  to  Dejection's  sway. 
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None  in  the  world  like  thee  !  oh  everywhere 
I  miss  thee,  where  of  yore  I  sought  and  found  ; 

Fairest,  at  all  times,  never  half  so  fair 

As  now,  when  for  thy  form  I  gaze  around 

In  vain — and  feci  that  I  am  quite  alone — 

That  life  is  pleasureless — and  thou  art  gone  I 

None  in  the  world  like  thee  !  for  me  the  spring 
Vainly  puts  forth  its  buds  and  bells  ;  I  hear 

The  lark  ascending  on  its  summer  wing, 
But  its  sweet  music  palls  upon  my  ear  ; 

Blue  skies  o'erarch  green  earth,  which  smileth  glad  ; 

The  streams  make  music — yet  my  heart  is  sad. 

None  in  the  world  like  thee  !     I  look  around 
In  vain  to  find  thy  likeness  ;  thou  wcrt  given 

To  sanctify  my  soul,  and  from  the  ground 

Exalt  my  low  thoughts,  telling  them  of  heaven  ; 

For  p;iltry  were  ihe  heart,  which,  loving  thee, 

Could  faithless,  sinful,  or  degraded  be. 

I  cannot  sleep — when  beats  the  heavy  rain. 

And  the  winds  murunir  through  the  midnight  deep, 

I  toss  upon  my  couch,  and  turn  in  vain  ; 

The  past  crowds  on  my  thoughts — I  cannot  sleep  ; 

And  doubly  dear  thou  art,  and  doubly  fair, 

With  thy  calm  brow,  deep  eyes,  and  sunny  hair  ; — 

And  then  thy  voice — I  list  it  in  my  dreams — 
It  haunts  my  memory  with  its  angel  tones, 

Till  my  heart  bleeds  ;  to  it  all  music  seems 
A  tuneless  discord,  which  mine  ear  disowns  ; 

I  hear  it  in  the  silence  of  my  thought, 

A  rich,  sad  melody,  by  lueiiiory  brought. 

Yes  !  I  will  walk  in  firnmess — I  will  shake 

The  world's  pollutions  from  my  thoughts,  and  be 

More  just,  more  pure,  more  upright,  for  thy  sake, 
More  true  to  heaven,  and  less  unworthy  thee  : 

Mourn  o'er  the  past,  and  for  the  future  prove 

As  one  whose  conduct  would  secure  thy  love  ! 

And  I  will  fly  temptation — I  will  keep 

My  heart  in  separation  from  all  ill, 
For  thou  wilt  come  to  me  at  midnight  deep. 

In  holiest  dreams,  my  troubled  heart  to  still  ; 
And  thou  wilt  chase  my  fears,  and  cheer  my  gloom, 
By  pointing  forth  to  happier  days  to  come  ! 

To  meet  again  ! — without  this  hope,  for  me 

Death  would  be  more  than  welcome  ;  for  life  seems 

The  flowerless  desert,  and  ihe  shoreless  sea. 
Of  which  the  melancholy  madman  dreams. 

When  not  a  ray  of  hope  beams,  shooting  fair 

Through  the  grey  mists  of  his  forlorn  despair. 

To  meet  again  ! — till  then  a  sad  adieu  ! — 
With  thee  all  joy  and  comfort  disappears, 

And  life  grows  dark  and  clouded  on  my  view  : — 

Farewell  !     While  wandering  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

This  one  dear  hope  my  spirit  shall  sustain, 

That  we  may  meet  again — may  meet  again ! 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  IRISH  POOR. 

A  LETTER  TO  A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  FROM  A  FRIEND  IN  IRELAND. 

My  dkar ,  B ,  I7th  March,  1828. 

rjlHIS    is  St.  Patrick's   day,  a   fes-  and   that,  sufieriiig    more,    whatever 

-*-     tival    here   on   which   the  light-  be    the   terrihUi    outrages    that    take 

hearted     and     much-enduring     Irish  place,  and    the    continued    disturbed 

drown    their    shamrocks    and    their  condition   of  the    country,  they    stil! 

cares     in     whiskey.     Extremes,    we  endure  with  a  degree  of  patience  and 

are    told,  meet;    thus,  as  the  fine  la-  virtue  that  you  in  England  can  form 

dies  and   gentlemen   in  London  take  little  idea  of.     The    character  of  the 

laudanum    and   Curagoa,  so    do    the  people  has  been  the  produce  of  cen- 

wretched  Irish,  whiskey.     But  these  turies  of  discord  and  injustice.     The 

fine    ladies    and    gentlemen    upbraid  English  found  Ireland   at  war  within 

the    Irish    for    their    dirt    and    their  herself,  torn  by  internal  faction  ;  and 

drunkenness  ;    and   even  those    who  they  have  kept  her  so.     I  do  not  in- 

are  of  a  better   order  seem  to  consi-  lend   to    blame    either  party,  far  less 

der   the   Irish    as    more    prone    than  to  take   the  usual  course  of  aitribut- 

other    races  of   men    to  the  peculiar  ing  all  the  existing  <;vil  to  one  side  : 

vices   that    misery  engenders  on  ihe  my   only    desire    is  to    draw  your  at- 

half  civilized.     I  am   ready   to  aflmit  tention  to  the  real  sufferings  of  Ire- 

that    they    are  : — the    best     natures,  land.      Its   political   evils  may  partly 

when    perverted,  become  the   worst,  cause  them  ;  but  I  am  sure  there  are 

This    unfortunate    country    may  pre-  measures    which    both   parties   might 

sent  an    unexampled   picture  of  dis-  unite  in    promoting,  that,  even   with- 

cord,  of  recklessness — even  of  crime;  out     touching    upon     Emancipation, 

but  it  undoubtedly    does  present  one  would  lead  to  some  arrangement  un- 

of  unexampled  misery.     For  myself,  der  which   the    population  might  ob- 

however,  I    am    apt    to   think,   para-  tain    em[)loyment    and    food.       The 

doxical  as  it  may  appear  after  admit-  Scotch  and  English  are  beginning  to 

ting   what  I  have   done,  that   it  also  exclaim  that  their  labouring  popnla- 

presents  more  virtue  than  any  otiier  tiou  will  be  degraded  in  their  habits, 

country    ever    exhibited    under    cir-  and  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  Irish, 

cumstances  equally  deplorable.    0th-  by  the    immense   nun)bers  that  flock 

er  portions  of  the   globe  might,  per-  over  from  this  country,  and  undersell 

haps,   be    pointed    out   where    there  their   industry.     This   ought   to  give 

exists  equal  or  oven  greater  poverty,  some    notion    of   what    nmst   be    the 

with  all  ils  attendant  sutleriugs  ;    but  state  of   Ireland.      Mr.  Wilmot  Hor- 

none,  I  think,  where   the   pe()[)le  are  ton  proposes  emigration  ;   and  justly 

equally   civilized    and    equally   desti-  says,    that    even    tranquillity    would 

tute — and    this  adds    the   barb  to  the  not,  in  any   great  degree,  bring  over 

sting    of  misery.     Pray    observe,    I  to  Ireland   sufficient  English  capital 

mean  only  to  express   that  the  Irish,  to  occupy    the   superabundant  multi- 

however  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza-  tude  of  living  souls.     Machinery  is  a 

tion,  are   exposed    to  greater  misery  cheaper    workman    than     even     the 

and    poverty    than    any  other  people  Irishman  can    prove; — and   the    col- 

at  the  same  degree  of  social  adcance-  lieries  present  the  natural  site  for  the 

ment.  iron    and    hardware     works,    which 

It  is  not   my  intention  to  demand  give  employment  to  such  a  multitude 

why  this  is  the  case,  nor  to  enter  in-  of  hands  in  England.     But  whatever 

to   any    political  argument    upon  the  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  it 

subject ;    but  1  am  sure  that  it  is  suf-  is  one  that  imperatively   demands  to 

ficient  to  justify  my  opinion  that  they  be  investigated.     Politicians,  and  po- 

suffer   more   than  any    other  nation  ;  litical    economists    are,    I    fear,    too 
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prone  to  nrgne  with  somotliin<^  of  (lie  scarcely  credit.     This  is  quite  a  corn 

tLMDper    of    the    Cardinal     Mazurin,  district,  which,  of  course,  is  favoura- 

who,  when  a  poor  man,  ap|jealing  to  ble    in    aftordine    empltiyinent  ;    the 

him,  said,  "  Sir,  I   ninst  exist,''  is  re-  noighl)ouring  fishing  towns,  althougli 

ported  to    have    replied,  that   he  did  they  have  hut  few  boats   in  compari- 

not  see  any  necessity  that  he  should,  son  to  what  you  might  suppose  their 

Society  depends  upon  the  princi-  proximit}' to  the  Dublin  market  would 
pie  that  all  shall  live.  I  sicken  support,  still  maintain  a  considerable 
when  I  listen  to  the  owners  of  thon-  number  of  faniilies,  so  that  anvlhinjx 
SiMids  making  speeches  upon  the  im-  1  can  relate  to  yon  will,  in  fact,  con- 
propriet}'  of  early  marriages,  and  the  vey  no  sain|de  of  what  really  is  the 
nudiipiication  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  drgree  of  suffering  poverty  in  Ireland, 
as  though,  instead  of  a  fertile  land,  I  believe  some  political  econcnnists 
the  country  was  a  besieged  town,  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
where  policy  might  propose  some  is  productive  of  mendicity  ;  whether 
scheme  "  to  vent  their  ntusty  super-  it  is  so  or  not  1  shall  not  examine  ; 
fluity."  Prudence  and  humanity  but  it  most  undoubtedly  fosters  a 
may  wish  to  restrain  the  birth  of  degree  cf  charity  which  is  equally 
beggars — but  the  North  Americaii*  striking  as  the  want  which  it  relieves, 
savage,  who  is  condemned  to  a  life  I  am  told  nearl}'  all  the  families  of 
of  misery  by  her  stronger  husband,  the  men  who  go  to  England  and 
whose  toils  and  privations  are  such  Scotland  for  the  harvest,  live,  during 
as  often  to  induce  her  to  put  to  death  the  absence  of  their  husbands  and 
her  female  offspring,  that  they  may  fathers,  by  begging — and  1  can  well 
not  live  to  endure  the  hardships  of  credit  it  from  what  I  see  here.  You 
her  lot, — goes  only  a  short  step  far-  will  meet  a  woman  with  scarcely  any 
ther  than  these  legislators,  who,  in-  other  clothes  than  a  patched  and 
stead  of  removing  the  causes  of  po-  ragged  cloak,  followed  by  three  or 
verty,  steridy  denounce  it  as  the  just  four  children — generally,  indeed, 
and  necessary  consequence  of  youth-  with  one  of  them  on  her  back — a  titi 
fid  uni<)iis — and,  unmindful  of  the  kettle  and  a  small  sack  carried  by 
strongest  impulses  and  the  tcnderest  the  biggest  ; — she  tells  you  her  hus- 
feelings  of  the  heart,  desire  the  poor  band  "  is  gone  to  look  work  ;  she 
to  remain  uruvedded  till  the  brightest  has  tired  out  her  own  people  ;  or 
season  of  life  has  passed  away.  I  she  has  none  to  look  to  her;  and  she 
doubt  if,  in  every  view  of  the  ques-  n  ivalkiiig  the  world,  begging  her 
tion,  they  are  not  mistaken  ;  and,  I  bit,  for  God's  sake  ;"*  and  she  will 
believe,  the  ordy  effect  their  doctrine  often  return  at  night  to  the  tempora- 
produces  is  that  of  hardening  the  ry  lodging  she  has  secured,  with  her 
hearts  of  the  rich,  and  turning  men's  sack  full  of  potatoes,  which  may  have 
thoughts  from  devising  means  for  been  collected  from  the  small  farm- 
alleviating  that  which  they  prefer  ers,  or  by  twos  and  threes  at  the 
declaring  irremediable.  I  believe  houses  of  the  poorest  inhabitants, 
there  has  not  been  one  unit  the  less  I  know  several  widows  who  have, 
in  the  increasing  number  of  onr  po-  for  a  constancy,  entirely  existed,  to- 
pulation,  for  all  that  iMr.  JMalthus  and  gether  with  their  children,  on  the 
liis  followers  have   written.  benevolence     of     their     neighbours. 

I    live    within    nineteen    iiiiles    of  "  Looking    their   bit,"   is    a    regular 

Dublin,  and  personally  know  nolhiug  phrase  to  denote  this  way  of  living, 

of  the    most    wretched   parts  of  Ire-  But  imagine  what  it  is  ! — the  scanty 

land  ;  yet  what  I  see  here  you  would  meal  of  cold  potatoes,  or  the  wretch- 


*  We  have  heard  before  of  this  phrase,  as  used  6y  the  Irish  poor ;  and  have  ever  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  most  strijiinj^  instances  of  that  poetry  of  expression  by  vvhicli  they  are 
distinguished  from  our  own  lower  classes.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  or  more  brief  de- 
scription of  that  state  of  utter  destitution  and  abandonment,  which  makes  all  places  alike,  than 
those  four  words — to  walk  the  world. — Ed. 
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pH  fire,  which  is  made  of  "  sprigs," 
(that  is,  bits  of  furze  pulled  from  the 
few  fences  that  offer  even  that,)  and 
morsels  «)f  manure,  which  have  been 
dried  to  supply  the  fuel  necessary  to 
boil  the  small  refuse  potatoes  which 
ihey  fileati,  if  I  may  so  tern)  it,  from 
the  general  disjeing  of  the  neighbour- 
ing crops  ! — Think  of  such  a  family, 
on  a  winter's  day.  wandering  along 
the  country  with  not  alwa3's  the  de- 
gree of  covering  necessary  for  de- 
cency, never  that  sufficient  for 
warmth  ; — look  at  the  bare  legs, 
moliled  blue  with  cold,  and  scarred 
wiih  burns  which  they  have  scarcely 
felt,  when,  in  their  eagerness  to  pro- 
fit b}'  the  permission  to  warm  them- 
selves, they  have  almost  put  their 
limbs  into  the  fire  ! — The  mother 
deploring  the  existence  of  her  child- 
ren, and  looking  with  double  sftffltess 
at  the  inclemency  of  a  day  of  storm, 
when  they  must  remain  within  their 
cabin,  destitute  both  of  fond  and 
warmth — their  bed,  on  which  they 
try  to  sleep  away  some  of  the  iiours 
of  misery,  a  heap  of  worn-out  straw, 
without  other  covering  than  the  tat- 
tered cloak,  a  piece  of  an  old  sack, 
or,  may  be,  the  remains  of  a  blanket, 
which  you  would  think  too  vile  a  rag 
to  hang  out  amongst  your  peas  as  a 
scarecrow  !  This  is  no  fancy-drawn 
picture — I  knoio  several  families 
equally  destitute. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of 
the  evils  of  sub  letting,  and  a  bill,  I 
believe,  is  in  force  td  remedy  some 
of  them.  It  has  not  fallen  within  my 
means  generally  to  investigate  the 
tenures  oti  which  the  poor  inhabit- 
ants hold  their  mud  cabins  ;  for, 
where  I  cannot  relieve,  I  shrink  from 
questioning  the  poor — their  wretch- 
edness I  respect.  But  I  know  the 
great  majority  tell  me  they  "  live 
under  a  poor  man  ;"  they  often  give, 
as  rent,  the  heap  of  manure  which 
the\  have  collected  and  made  wiih  a 
diligence  and  success  that  you  Eng- 
lish could  not  comprehend  might  be 
achieved,  where  the  prriprietor  of 
this  source  of  profit  possesses  no  ani- 
mals but  a  few  hens,  or  perhaps  a 
pig.  This  dunghill,  wliich,  there- 
37  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  3rf  tertcs. 


fore,  you  need  not  wonder  is  placed 
at  their  door,  for  it  is  their  riches, 
will  frequently  procure  them  land  on 
which  to  set  potatoes,  that  will  chief- 
ly support  them  through  the  year. 
Farmers  give  their  worn-out  quarter 
or  half  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  to 
those  who  can  manure  it  ;  and  if,  by 
labour  and  the  sale  of  the  pig,  the 
rent  of  the  cabin  has  been  paid,  and 
enough  potatoes  procured  for  seed, 
the  man  is  in  a  thriving  state,  and 
his  family,  though,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  they  may  have  subsisted  on 
one  meal  a  day,  and  are  never  half- 
clad,  may  still  be  considered  very 
well  off. 

The  scantiness  or  abundance  of 
the  potatoe  crop  is  the  chief  criterion 
of  the  degree  of  starvation  which  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  majority.  The 
farmers  give  in  proportion  ;  and  the 
poor  who  have  thent  of  their  own, 
or  who  purchase  them,  equally  de- 
pend for  comfortable  subsistence  on 
their  abundance.  In  years  where 
they  have  failed,  I  have  known  fa- 
milies, of  which  the  father  enjoys 
constant  employment  every  day  in 
the  year,  reduced  to  one  meal  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  What,  then,  is 
the  degree  of  starvation  of  those  who 
in  abundant  seasons  depend  on  cha- 
rity ?  Last  spring,  ihoueh  there  had 
not  been  an  absolute  failure  of  pota- 
toes, they  were  very  dear  ;  and  1  will 
give  you  one  instance  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured  by  a  family  consisting 
of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children, 
the  eldest  a  girl  about  twelve  years 
old.  The  man,  whose  name  is  Do- 
tiotigh,  usually  works  with  a  farmer 
who  feeds  bin),  and  gives  him  seven- 
pence  a  day  ;  but  in  the  scarcest  part 
of  the  spring,  the  farmer  diminished 
his  number  of  labourers,  and  this 
poor  man  could  find  no  employment. 
He  left  home  to  seek  for  work,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  returned 
scarcely  able,  through  weakness  from 
want  of  food,  to  crawl  to  his  door. 
His  wife  was  not  in  a  much  better 
condilinn  ; — ihey  begged  frcm)  the 
neiiihbi'urs,  but  what  they  got  was 
only  sulficient  to  preserve  I  hem  t\i>ni 
actual  famine ; — they  cuustauily  pass- 
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ed    two    days    without    food — their  The  women  suffer  far  more  than 
children    would,  as   she   expressed  it  the  men  ;  they  are  worse  clad,  though 
to  me,  "  get   megrims   in  their  heads  exposed    equally    to  the  hardships  of 
ihrough    emptiness,    and    then    they  the  weather  ;    for,  if  they    do  not  la- 
would    fall    down    on    the   flot)r,  and  hour   for  the  farmer,  they    are    era- 
sleep — but  they  would  groan  in  their  ployed  in  collecting  fuel — in  making 
sleep,  and  their  father  would  cry  out,  up    the    heap    of  dung — in    begging. 
*  Well,  thank  God,  they  will  die,  and  And    the    toil    of  bringing    up    their 
be  out  of  their  pain  before  morning,  children   adds   to  their   physical   suf- 
and    I   shall    not    hear   those    heart-  fering, as  much asto  their  moral  :  they 
breaking  moans  any  longer.' "     The  generally   suckle    their    children  for 
fatlier  could  scarcely  endure  his  home  upwards  of  two  years.     1  have  never 
where     he     witnessed    such     things,  met  any   human   beings   that  moved 
What  did  ihe  mother  feel?     She   re-  my  coinpassion  so   much  as  the  fe- 
gretted  that  she  was  a  wife   and  mo-  male  peasantry  of  this  country  ;  their 
ther,  and    all   the   fond    overflowing  appearance  often  excites  disgust ;  nor 
warm    feelings    of  nature,    the    best  can  you   wonder  that    misery  should 
emotions   of  the  heart,  were  turned  be  careless  of  arranging  rags  that  no 
to  bitterness  and  despair  ; — she  wish-  care  could   make  decent.     Cold  and 
ed  to   stand    alone  in  the  world,  she  wretchedness  must  produce  dirt   and 
hugged    her    infants    in    agony,   and  neglect  ;    their   features   quickly  ac- 
prayed  God  would  take  them  !      But  quire  the  sharp  hard  lines  of  habitu- 
they   lived   through    their  sufferings,  al  suffering,  their  persons  all    the  to- 
Summer  came,  and  with  it  employ-  kens  of  squalor,  their  characters  the 
ment  ;     hay-making,    gleaning,    and,  recklessness   of  despair.      Yet    have 
above  all,  the  potatoes.     They  lived  they  warmer  feelings  of  relationship 
through    xke'w   sufferings,   to    endure  than  any  other  people.     I  have  found 
them  probably  again,  or,  if  not  equal  what    might    even    be   termed  senti- 
misery,   something   very    nearly   ap-  mental  delicacy   of  feeling,  amongst 
proaching  to  it.     At  this  moment,  I  those    who  have  only    not   been  re- 
am  supporting   a   family  where    the  duced  to  the  last   stage  of  living  by 
father   is   in  the  ague,  and  the  wife  "  begging  their  bit."     I  have  known 
lying-in    of  her    sixth    child.       You  the  wife  hide  her  illness  and  suffering 
would    think    their    cabin    not    good  from    her    husband,  "  that    he   miL'ht 
enough    for   a   cow-shed  ; — the    bed  not  fret,"  or  spend  his  money  in  try- 
the    poor   woma'n    lies   on    is  not  as  ing  to  get  her  bread,  when   she  was 
warm  as  the   litter  in  your  dog-ken-  unable  to  swallow  potatoes.     I  have 
nel.     Their  landlord  is  a    man  who  known  them  give  up  the  likelihood 
holds  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  of  permanent  employment    in  a  dis- 
and    finds   it  difficult  enough  to  sup-  tnnt   part  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
port  his  own  family  ;  yet  he  is  very  stay  and  watrh  the  last  years  of  their 
patient  for  their  rent,  a  pound  a  year,  helpless  parents — as  my  poor  vvon)an 
which    1   cannot   iniagin     how    they  at  Balrotliery  said  to  me,"  Surel  would 
ever  pay. — You  would  scarcely   take  not  leave  my  mother,  if  the    paving 
this  woman   to  belong  to  the  United  stones  of  the  road  were  made  of  sil- 
Kingdom  ; — her    hair    hangs   in    the  ver  ;"  and  I  have  seen  an  old  mise- 
jagged    locks  which  you  see    repre-  rable  half  blind  hen   cherished  more 
sented   in    prints   of  the    Esquimaux  than  the  "  laving  pullet,"  whose  eggs 
women — filth  begrimes  her,  till    her  were  to  purchase  the  only  new  cloth- 
naturally  fair  complexion    is   imper-  ing  that  was  to  cover  the   child, — I 
ceptible — her    large   blue  eyes   look  have   seen    this    hen    helped    to    her 
wild  and   haggard   with  misery — her  perch    near   the  fire,  because  it  had 
tone   is  that    of  hopelessness.     You  been  the  mother's  hen — the  last  re- 
cannot   imagine  the  dead  sad  tone  of    maining  token  of  the  parent  who  had 
voice  which  accompanies  this  state  been  buried  ten  years  ago  i 
of  destitution.  What  must  be  the  hearts  of  peo- 
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pie  whom  even  misery  cannot  chill 
to  the  neglect  of  affection,  though  it 
renders  them  utterly  careless  of 
themselves  ?  and  what  right  have 
men  to  talk  to  such  people  of  the 
necessary  degradation  and  misery 
attendant  upon  early  marriages  ?  It 
is  not  the  law  of  nature  that  entails 
such  misery  ;  the  cause  exists  in  the 
arbitrary  arrangements  of  our  laws 
and  social  system.  I  call  aloud  upon 
you  who  have  the  power  to  attract 
attention,  to  tell  the  public  what  is 
the  state  of  misery  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  members  may  know 
more  than  they  tell  ;  ignorant  of  any 
positive  scheme  of  radical  improve- 
ment, they  may  advocate  education, 
emancipation,  emigration,  and  think 
too  much  interference    hurtful  to  the 


internal  condition  of  a  country,  leav" 
ing  individuals  to  take  care  of  their 
own  concerns.  But,  in  my  opinion 
of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  Ireland, 
it  demands  interference.  The  poli- 
tical grievances  are  rather  symptoms 
thfin  causes:  they  aggravate  the  ma- 
lady no  doubt,  and  demand  instant 
attention — but,  considered  as  party- 
questions, — in  which  light  they  ap- 
pear to  me  alone  ever  to  be  consi- 
dered,— they  strike  not  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  Ireland,  as  a  humane  and 
philosophical  man,  not  as  a  political 
partisan  of  any  school.  I  fear  my 
letter  is  too  tedious  to  propitiate  you 
— but  I  know  your  good  he.irt,  and 
I  assure  you  it  would  bleed  if  you 
saw  what  I  daily  witness. 


MADAME  DAVIDOFF'S  STORY. 


ON  my  arrival  at  Kioff*  from 
Moscow,  Count  Miloradowitchjt 
the  Governor-General  of  the  pro- 
vince, received  me  with  that  hospi- 
table politeness  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  the  Russian  nation.  He 
was  that  day  to  give  a  dinner,  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor's  birth-day, 
which  J  was  invited  to  attend. 

At  five  o'clock,  I  proceeded  to 
the  Government  palace.  This  is  a 
fine  residence,  and  at  the  period  here 
referred  to,  it  had  been  furnished  in 
most  elegant  style  by  Count  Milora- 
dowitch.  The  gardens,  which  were 
beautifully  laid  out,  were  open  as  a 
promenade  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kioff.  The  dinner  presented  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Count's  munificent 
taste,  and  there  was  profusion  with- 
out confusion.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  seated    next   to  Madame 


Aglaee  Davidoff,  (before  her  mar- 
riage, Mademoiselle  de  Grammout,) 
and  I  thus  escaped  the  dulness 
which  so  frequenlly  attends  a  dinner 
of  ceremony.  We  conversed  about 
her  family,  who  were  known  to  me, 
and  the  fate  of  her  uncles.  Counts 
Armand  and  Jules  de  Polignac,  who 
then  excited  general  interest.  We 
soon  became  intimate.  We  were 
both  young  and  far  from  our  native 
country,  and  fond  recollections,  c<Mn- 
mon  to  us  both,  supplied  the  place 
of  previous  acquaintance. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Governor,  there  sat  a  young 
lady,  whose  beauty  attracted  my  no- 
tice. The  paleness  of  her  interest- 
ing countenance  was  heightened  by 
the  contrast  of  her  luxuriant  dark 
hair,  which  descended  in  clustering 
ringlets  on  her  neck.     Her  long  eye- 


*  Called  Kioff  the  great  or  the  holy.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  430, 
by  Prince  Kia,  after  whom  it  was  named.  In  the  year  1027,  Prince  Wladimir  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Russian  empire. 

t  Count  Miloradowitch  was  originally  aide-de-camp  to  Souwaroff,  whose  entire  confidence  he 
enjoyed.  He  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  Russian  army,  and  was 
Commander-in-chief  against  the  Turks  in  Walachia.  He  commanded  the  advanced  guard  in 
1812,  and  received  Murat  when  he  was  sent  by  Buonaparte  to  propose  an  adjustment.  He  af- 
terwards became  Governor-General  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  in  the  year  1825,  while  exerting 
himself  to  quell  an  insurrection,  he  was  shot  by  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  disturbance.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted. 
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lasFies  modestly  overshadowed   eyes  which  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the 

whose    gaze    no   SDironnding   object  witiding  Borysthenes.     Here  my  fair 

had  for  a  moment  power   to   attract,  companion  commenced    her  story  as 

Her   abstracted    and    melancholy  air  follows  : 

seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  deep  and  "  You  have  doubtless  heard  of 
protrncted  grief.  Her  appearance  Count  Bro — ky,  who  was  as  cele- 
altogether  powerfully  excited  my  in-  brated  for  his  brilliant  eloquence  as 
terest,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  for  his  vast  fortune.  His  only  daugh- 
asking  my  fair  neighbour  whether  ter,  Vanda,  having  lost  her  mother 
she  knew  her.  "  I  do,"  replied  Ma-  at  her  birth,  the  Count  hired  as  her 
dame  Davidoff.  "  The  estate  be-  nurse  the  wife  of  one  of  his  Ukra- 
longing  to  my  family  in  Prodolia,  nian  subjects,  a  soldier  who,  a  few 
adjoins  one  of  hers,  and  I  have  fre-  months  before,  had  departed  with 
quently  passed  whole  months  at  her  his  regiment  for  the  Caucasus.  The 
father's  residence.  An  event  equal-  woman,  with  her  infant  son,  was 
ly  interesting  and  unfortunate,  in  transferred  from  (heir  humble  abode 
one  mcmient,  blighted  the  happiness  to  the  casile  of  Count  Bro — ky,  and 
of  her  whole  life." — "  Dare  1  ven-  Vanda  and  her  foster-brother  Iwan 
lure  to  ask  what  it  was  ?"  I  inquir-  were  consequently  brought  up  to- 
ed ;  "  for  I  assure  you  my  curiosity  gether.  The  boy,  as  he  grew  up, 
is  powerfully  excitrd." — "  The  sad  developed  the  gf^rms  of  those  noble 
story  is  no  secret,"  answered  the  qualities  which  nature  had  implanted 
lady;  "  but  it  is  too  long  to  be  told  in  him;  and  the  Count,  becoming 
now  ;  and  besides  the  unhappy  sub-  fS^Une  and  more  attached  to  him,  sent 
ject  of  it  would  feel  uneasy,  if  she  him  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
thought  we  were  talking  about  her.  University  of  Wilna,  which  Prince 
However,  in  the  course  of  ihe  eve-  Ozortorinskey  had  at  that  time  rais- 
ning,  1  shall,  1  dare  say,  find  an  op-  ed  to  a  level  with  the  most  celebrat- 
porlunity  ofsatisfyingyou."  Hereour  ed  learned  institutions  in  Europe, 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  There  he  remained  three  years,  and 
noisy  and  barbarous  music  of  a  Cal-  on  his  return,  being  scarcely  twenty 
muck  regiment.  This  was  followed  years  of  age,  the  Count  made  him 
by  a  band  of  horns,  the  melancholy  his  steward,  and  gave  him  the  corn- 
harmony  of  wljich  can  perhaps  only  plete  nranagement  of  all  his  estates, 
be  heard  in  perfection  in  Russia.  In  this  situation  he  acquitted  himself 
At  length  the  dinner  being  conclud-  so  honourably,  tlial  while  he  dimin- 
ed,  and  the  tjsual  toasts  diunk  to  the  ished  the  labour  and  the  burthens  of 
accompaniment  «>f  loud  cheers  and  the  peasantry,  he  increased  coiiside- 
discharges  of  artillery  from  the  gar-  rably  the  revenues  of  his  patron, 
rison,  the  company  retired  to  an  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  I 
apartment  splendidly  illuminated  frequently  made  a  visit  of  several 
with  wax  lights.  Count  Miiorado-  weeks  at  the  castle  of  Count  Bro — 
witch  opened  the  ball  by  a  polonaise  ky.  The  origin  of  n>y  acquaintance 
with  Princess  Helen  Suvvaru(T,daugh-  with  the  family  was  as  ft)liows  :  My 
ter  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  Na-  grandfather,  the  Duke  de  Polignac, 
risrhkin.  During  the  intervals  be-  was  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  v/iih 
tween  the  dances,  MM.  Lafont  and  Count  Bro — ky,  when  the  latter 
Romberg  exhibited  their  masterly  came  to  France  before  the  Revolu- 
talent  on  the  violin  and  violoncello,  tiou.  The  high  favour  which  the 
The  lieat  of  the  rooms  was  excessive,  Duke  and  all  his  family  enjoyed  at 
and  I  drew  near  to  Madame  Davi-  court,  afforded  him  the  means  of 
doff  to  remind  her  of  lier  promise,  rendering  a  foreigner's  visit  to  Pfiris 
She  took  my  arm,  and  we  descend-  exceedingly  agreeable;  and  duringihe 
ed  to  the  terrace,  and  seated  our-  mislortunes  of  our  emigration.  Count 
selves  in  a  pavilion  overlooking  the  Bro — ky,  by  his  kindness,  amply  re- 
extsnsive  plain  surrounding  the  town,  paid   any  favours   he  might  at  a  for- 
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mer  period  have  received  from  my  of  parents  supplied  by  the  kind 
graiidf'atiier.  But,  alas  '  ihe  consoln-  liearls  of  his  benefactors.  It  seemed 
tiuns  of  generous  hospitality  cannot  that  the  same  destiny  which  made 
banish  the  recoUeclioiis  of  one's  his  birlh  obscure,  had,  as  a  compen- 
country  and  one's  home!  However,  sation,  endowed  him  with  uncommon 
my  aunt,  the  Countess  Diana,  who  personal  beauty,  and  qualities  which 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  me,  often  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  capa- 
took  me  with  her  on  a  visit  to  the  ble  of  appreciating  him.  It  may 
castle  of  Count  Bro — ky,  where  I  easily  be  supposed  that  the  praises 
had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  in-  of  this  young  man,  frequently  and 
structions  from  the  various  masters  publicly  pronounced  by  the  Count, 
wh(j  were  engaged  for  the  education  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
of  the  young  Countess.  Vanda's  minds  and  hearts  of  the  two  charm- 
cousin,  a  charming  girl  named  Eliza-  ing  cousins,  who  lived  under  the 
beth  P — ka,  was  alsu  the  companion  same  roof  with  him  without  con- 
of  our  studies.  When  left  an  or-  straint,  and  had  been  accustomed 
phan,  at  the  age  of  five,  she  became  from  infancy  to  regard  him  as  a  bro- 
the  Count's  ward,  who  not  only  edu-  ther,  and  to  treat  him  as  an  equal, 
caied  her  carelully,  but  managed  all  They  were  still  igiioratit  of  what 
lier  large  estates,  n)ost  of  which  were  love  meant,  wl-.ile  both  f<dt  tiie  |)as- 
situated  in  Cheison,  of  which  her  sion  in  its  full  force.  When  they 
father  had  been  governor.  Though  began  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Vanda  and  fier  young  kinswoman  their  feelings,  and  ventured  to  fa- 
differed  essentially  in  character,  yet,  thom  their  hearts,  Vanda  consoled 
as  both  were  equally  kindly  disposed  herself  by  cherishing  the  idea  that 
and  amiable,  that  difference  did  not  her  father's  blind  fondness  for  her- 
diminish  their  friendship.  Vanda  self,  and  the  aftection  he  had  always 
was  lively,  andsomeliaies  impetuous;  manifested  for  Iwan,  would  snionth 
but  her  excellent  heart  so  quickly  the  distance  which  seemed  otherwise 
overflowed  with  regret  for  the  com-  calculated  to  separate  them  for  ever, 
mission  of  a  fault,  that  it  was  impos-  In  that  liappy  age  in  which  our  be- 
sible  to  withhold  her  pardon  for  a  lief  readil)'  accommodates  itself  to 
moment.  Elizabeth,  on  the  contra-  our  wishes,  to  imagine  that  she  was 
ry,  who  was  less  handsome  than  her  beloved  by  Iwan  sufficed  to  make 
cousin,  was  very  reserved.  By  her  her  overlook  all  idea  of  danger  from 
air  of  abstraction  and  melanclioly,  such  a  passion.  With  respect  to 
she  seemetl  to  be  made  to  love  and  Elizabeth,  njislress  of  herself  and  of 
to  suffer  without  com[)li'.ining.  Of-  her  large  properly,  the  idea  of  in- 
ten  in  our  juvenile  sports  did  we  try  deinuitying  Iwan  for  the  wrongs  of 
to  provoke  her  to  dt'[)art  iVom  that  fortune,  seemed  to  her  the  founda- 
uniforiii  gentleness  ami  patience  tion  of  the  feeling  she  entertained 
whiih  seemed  her  second  nature,  towards  him,  and  she  only  waited  for 
but  without  success  ;  for,  calm  and  a  favourable  opportunity  to  asli  of 
resigned,  she  always  mei  onr  tricks  her  uncle  that  consful  which  she 
with  her  usual  sweetness  of  temper,  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining, 
and  frtqtienily  made  us  blush  for  "  Iwan  did  not  long  remain  igno- 
having  attempted  them.  We  hid  rant  of  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
all  three  finished  our  education  when  inspire. I  ;  but,  though  passu»nately 
Iwan  returned  from  'vV'iina.  tie  had  enamoured  of  Vanda,  respect  and 
lost  his  mother  several  years  before,  honour  forbade  him  to  reveal  his 
and  as  we  had  not  for  a  long  tiaie  love  ;  and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  he 
heard  of  his  fathei,  we  concluded  paid  more  attention  to  Elizabeth 
that  he  had  died  fighting  against  the  than  to  her,  whom  he  adored  in  si- 
Circassiaiis,  The  castle  of  Count  lence.  Meanwhile,  if  Elizabeth  sup- 
B.  o — ky  now  became  Iwan's  only  posed  herself  the  object  of  ivvan's 
home  ;  and  there  he  found  the  want  regard,  Vanda    was   certain  that  she 
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was  beloved  ;  for  a  woman  is  seldom  that    evening.     A    small    but  select 

long  deceived    as   to  the  sentiments  party  of  friends  were  already  assem- 

she   raises   in    the    other  sex.     One  bled,  and  all   were   eagerly  watching 

dav,  when  I  was  on  a  visit,  with   all  at    ihe    windows  for  the  approach  of 

my  fimily,  at  the  Castle,  the    Count  the  travellers.     About  seven  o'clock 

said  to  me,  '  Aglaee,  have  not  you  a  in    the   evening,    we   descried   them, 

sister  married  in   Englind  ?' — '  Yes,'  followed  by  a  few  servants,  advanc- 

I     replied,    '  to    Lord     Tankerville,  ing  towards  the  Castle  as  rapidly  as 

whose    estates    are    in  Norlhumber-  their    Ukranian   steeds    could    carry 

land,  but    who   resides    constantly  in  them. 

London.' — '  In    that    case,'  rejoined  "  You    have    doubtless    observed, 

the    Count,    'you   will   oblige  me  by  that  almost  all  the  villages  in  Poland 

giving  Iwan  a  letter  to   Lady   Tan-  are  built  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain, 

kerville.       I    wish    him    to    make    a  the   base   <if  which    is   washed   by  a 

journey  to  England,   ami    to    remain  lake,  and  th  U  a  narrow    road,  raised 

there   some    months.      He   will    visit  in  the  f  )rni  of  a  dyke,   confines    the 

the  manufacturing   towns,   to    collect  water,  which  serves   to   turn   a    mill, 

information  respecting  improvements  These  roads    are    alniost   all    public 

in    agriculture,    and    to    l)ring    back  thoroughfares ;  and  along  oneof  them 

with    him    much   general  knowledge,  the  Count  was  proceeding  at  full  gal- 

which  may  be   easily  turned    to    the  lop   when  we  first  discerned    him    in 

advantage    of    this     country.       To-  the  distance.      A  herd    of  oxen    was 

morrow,  1  intend   to  go  with   him   to  advancing  from  the  opposite  extremi- 

Maknomska,  where  I  have  manufac-  ly  of  the  road  ;   and  one  of  the  ani- 

tories  of  leJther  and  cloth,  and  some  mals    taking    fright    at    the   velocity 

German    workmen.      But   men  capi\-  with     which    the     travellers    darted 

J)le  of  superintending  the  works  are  along,  suddenly  thrust  his  horns  into 

Avanting,  and    I   have    no   doubt    that  the  side  of  the  Count's  horse.      The 

Jwan    will    be    able    to    bring  skilful  noble  animal  starting  back,  fell    into 

persons  from  England,  who  will  soon  the  lake,  dragging  his  rider  with  him. 

give  life  to  a  branch    of  trade  which  To    leap    frt)ui    his    saddle,    and    to 

is    paralyzed    solely    for    want    of  a  plunge  into  the  water  for  the  rescue 

tS^'siem.'  of   his   benefactor,  was  to  Iwan  only 

"  I  assured  him  that  I  would  with  the  affair  of  a  moment.     But  his  task 

pleasure  do  what  he  desired,  and  my  was    difficult.     The    Count,    having 

family    immediately   concurred    with  one    foot    entangled    in    his    stirrup, 

jiie  in  making  joint  ofiers  of  our  ser-  was   dragged     along    by    his    horse, 

vices.     '  I    shall    be   absent  about  a  which,  in  spite  of   his  loss  of   blood, 

week,'  continued    the    Count  ;  '  but  swam  so  rapidly  that  iwan,  who  was 

will    return    for    Vanda's    birthday,  encumbered  with  his   clothes,  could 

You  will,  uo  doubt,  as  usual,  favour  not  easily  overtake  him.     However, 

us  with  vour  company,   and,    in  the  by   dint    of  vigorous    elforts,    he   at 

mean    time,    \ou    can    prepare   your  length    reached    him.     The  Count's 

letter.     I    expect    soon   to   have    an  foot  was  disengaged  from  the  stirrup, 

opportunity    for    Dantzic,   and    from  and  Iwan  kept  his  head  above  water 

thence   Iwan   will    proceed    immedi-  until  a  boat,  which  had   been  sent  to 

ately   to   England.'      He  accordingly  their  aid,    received   them  both,   and 

set  out  next  day  for  his    nianufaclur-  conveyed  them  ashore, 

ing    settlement    above    alluded     lu,  "  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  con- 

which  was  situated  in  Wolliinia.  sternation  which  at  this  moment  pre- 

"  In  the  following  week  we  return-  vailed    in    the    Castle.       Shrieks    of 

ed  to  the   Castle,   where  every  pre-  terror  resounded  on  every  side,  and 

paration  had  been  made  for   a    fete,  tears    streamed      from     every     eye. 

for  the  twofold  celebration    of  Van-  Vanda    fainted    in   the   arms  of   her 

da's  birthday,  and   the  return  of  the  cousin  ;  and    those    two    interesting 

Count  and  Iwan,  who  were  expected  beings  were  carried   to   their   cham- 
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bers  in  an  almost  lifeless  state.     The  they   kneeled   by  his  bed-side  ;   and 

unhappy  Vanda  recovered  from  her  joining  the  hands  of  Vanda  and  Iwan, 

swoon  only  to  learn    the   full   extent  he  added,'  My  dear  son,  let  her  hap- 

of  her  misfortune.     The  doctor,  who  piness   be  your  care.'     These    were 

had  bled  the  Count  twice,  entertain-  his    last    words,  and   at  three    in  the 

ed   but   ftiint    hopes  of  saving    him.  morning  he  expired. 

Every  remedy  was   applied    without  "Vanda  now  became  the  object  of 

effect,  and    the    current   of  life   was  our  concern,  and   for  some   time  wo 

rapidly  ebbing.     As  soon  as  this  fa-  entertained  serious  apprehensions  for 

tai    sentence    was    pronounced,    the  her  life.     She  was  with  difficnliy  torn 

assembled    guests    hastened    to    quit  from  the  remains  of  her   father,  and 

the    house    of   mourning,    conscious  together    with    her   cousin,   removed 

that  their  presence  would  only  be  an  from  the  scene  of  death.     I  followed 

intrusion  on  sorrow  which  they  could  them,  in  the  hope  of  assuaging  their 

not  alleviate.  grief;   but  it  is  vain  to  offer  consola- 

"  Conceiving  that  the  situation  of  tion  when  despair  triumphs  over  rea- 
iKiy  unha[)py  young  friends  demand-  son.  Iwan,  manfully  struggling  with 
ed  all  my  sympathy  and  attention,  I  his  feelings,  punctually  discharged  all 
prevailed  on  my  family  to  allow  me  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
to  remain  with  them.  In  a  few  at  that  sad  moment.  He  actively  su- 
hours,  Iwan.  being  somewhat  recov-  perinteiided  the  aflairs  of  the  Castle^ 
ered  from  the  exhaustion  caused  by  and  nvide  every  preparation  for  ren- 
his  heroic  exertions,  came  to  mingle  dering  the  last  honours  to  the  revered 
his  tears  with  ours,  and  to  deplore  remains  of  his  benefactor.  The  same 
the  sad  event  which  deprived  him  of  friends  who  but  a  week  before  had 
more  than  a  parent.  Alas  !  how  j^iyfuily  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
were  our  feelings  at  variance  with  birth-day  of  the  daughter,  now  met 
the  objects  that  intruded  themselves  '»  s'^'^'e  array  to  follow  the  father  to 
on  our  gaze.  On  every  side  we  be-  *'i^  grave,  and  — 
held  garlands  of  flowers,  blazing  '  All  things  that  were  ordained  festival, 
chandeliers,  and  spread  tables;  Tum'd  from  their  office  to  black  funeral/ 
while  an  adored  father,  lunce,  and  «'  The  mournfd  procession  was 
benefactor,  was  expiring  in  the  arms  followed  by  the  whole  population  of 
of  his  despairing  family.  The  ser-  ti,e  Count's  vast  estates,  and  every 
vants  were  weeping  bitterly,  and  the  individual  bore  in  his  countenance 
sobs  and  lamentations  of  the  pea-  visible  marks  of  the  grief  which 
santry  who  thronged  the  court-yard,  wrung  his  heart  All  seemed  to  de- 
were  re-echoed  in  our  hearts.  The  pjore  the  loss  of  a  father, 
melancholy  picture  still  is,  and  will  «  For  the  sjiace  of  a  year  after  the 
ever  remain,  vividly  present  in  my  Count's  death,  the  two  cousins  de- 
imagination.  dined  receiving  any  visitors,  except 

"  About    midnight,  the  Count,  for  myself.     Vanda,  who,  by    the  dving 

a  few  moments,  became  sensibl.-,  but  words  of  her  father,  considered  "her- 

his  strength  was    reduced    to  the  last  self  as  betrothed    to  Iwan,  no   longer 

extremity.    Gazing  wildly  round  him,  disguised    her    attachment    for    him. 

he  uttered  the  names  of  Vanda,  Eli-  Elizabeth,  having  renounced  all  hope 

zabeth,and  Iwan  ;  but  the  words  died  of  a  union  with  The  object  of  her  af- 

on  his  lips.      A  ^ew  drops  uf  a  potion  fections,  suffered  in  silence  the  mise- 

were   administered    to    hin),   and    he  ries  of  disappointed   love,  while  she 

appeared   somewhat   revived.      With  wished  to  have    it   supposed  that  her 

difficulty  he    was   raised    in  his  bed  ;  uncle's  death    was   the   sole  cause  of 

and    taking   Iwan    by    the    hand,   he  her    deep    and     continued     sorrow, 

said,  pointing    to   the   two  young  or-  Iwan,  however,  who    well    knew    its 

phans,  '  My    son,  I    confide   them  to  real  cause,  and  who  could  only  offer 

your    protection.'      He     then    pro-  the   affection  of  a  brother  in  return 

nounced  his  blessing  on  all  three,  as  for   her  devoted  attachment,  endea- 
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voiired    by    proofs    of  the    warmest  tlie    hand   of  Vanda,  she  said,  with 

friendship  to  console  her  for  tiie  love  tears  in  her  eyes,  '  Dearest  cousin,  I 

wliich  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  be-  must    leave    you    to-oiorrovv,    b;it    I 

stow.  iiope  oidy  for   a  short    while,  though 

"  Suddenly  the  clond  of  nielancho-  I  cannot,  at  present,  name  the  day 
ly  which  had  so  lonsr  overshadowed  "f  niy  relurn.  My  mother's  sister, 
the  countenance  of  Elizd)eth  disap-  wii  ),aKingwiih  yon.  forms  my  whole 
peared,  and  siie  assumed  a  serenity  ^'niily,  is,  1  am  inf  irmed,  datigeroiis- 
to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stran-  ly  ilij  and  desires  aii.xionslv  to  see 
ger.  Instead  of  avoiding  Iwan  as  "le,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time.  1 
heretofore,  she  eagerly  sought  his  must,  of  course,  hasten  to  fulfil  so 
society,  and  became  as  famili;ir  with  sacred  a  duty,  and  I  shall  according- 
him  as  ihey  had  been  in  the  days  of  ly  set  out  to-morrow  at  day-break, 
their  chiidiiood.  Even  in  the  pre-  1  mean  to  take  oidy  my  maid  with 
sence  of  Vanda,  she  would  gaze  on  me  ;  but,  in  my  absence,  Iwan  will 
him  with  a  look  of  afrecti(m,  which  take  charge  of  the  rest  of  my  servants 
seemed  to  say,  '  F  shall  yet  be  hap-  vvho  remain  behind.  Do  not  forget 
py.'  This  unexpected  change  ex-  yur  Eliz  ibath,  who,  be  assured,  will 
cited  surprise  in  all  who  observed  it,  K-ve  you  affeciionaiely  till  her  latest 
and  sooti  gave  birth  to  a  feeling;  of  breath.'  With  these  last  Wfirds,  she 
jealousy  in  the  heart  of  Vanda.  Too  ihrew  her  arms  round  Vanda's  neck, 
proud  to  complain,  she  cautiously  "nd  strained  her  to  her  bosom.  Such 
concealed  her  suspicions  from  all  emotion,  on  account  of  a  very  short 
save  a  fen)ale  attendant,  whon>  she  absence,  was  f.ir  from  a[)pearing  na- 
instructed  to  watch  the  conduct  of  tural,  and  it  excited  the  strongest 
Iwan  and  hei-  cousin.  She  was  soon  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Vanda. 
informed  that  they  had  secretly  met  Siie  sufiposed  that  Elizabeth  and 
in  an  arbour  in  the  garden  at  day-  Iwan  had  concerted  tiieir  flight  to- 
break,  before  any  of  the  inmates  of  gether,  and  that  the  story  of  ihej'nir- 
ihe  Castle  had  risen  ;  and  to  this  (lis-  "ey  was  only  a  pretext  to  enal)le 
closure  was  added,  the  mention  of  them  to  cany  their  scheme  tlie  more 
various  circumstances  calculated  to  easiiy  into  effect.  The  ccddness  with 
wound  the  heart  of  ati  afTectinn;iie  which  Vanda  received  this  tender 
woman.  She  was  told  that  Iwan  farewell  was  not  observed  by  Eliza- 
had  been  seen  on  his  knees  appa-  betli,  whose  excessive  yrief  seented 
renlly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  tu  subdue  all  her  ficullies. 
Elizibeth,  and  that  when  he  arose  "  As  soon  as  Vanda  returned  to 
they  f  indly  embraced  each  other,  her  own  aparlmenls  she  ordered  Sa- 
Distressed  beyond  imagination  at  r^h,  her  favourite  maid,  to  be  imme- 
fiiiding  herself  thus  cruelly  deceived  diately  called.  '  It  is  but  too  true,' 
by  the  two  beings  whom  she  loved  said  she,  '  the  ungratefid  wretches 
most  dearly  in  the  world,  she  anx-  are  flying  from  me,  and  repaying  the 
iously  prayed  for  a  favourable  op-  benefits  of  my  fither  and  niyself,  by 
pt)rlunity  of  punishing  their  ingrati-  breaking  a  heart  whose  oidy  fmit 
tude  and  treachery.  Alas  !  this  op-  was  its  mistaken  reliance  on  their 
portunity  occurred  but  too  soon  !  virtues. — Run — lose  not  a  moment — 

''  For  some    days   past  Elizabeth's  trace    their     footsteps — watch     their 

servants    had    been    observed    busily  movements  ;    and  come  back    imme- 

preparing    their   mistress's   travelling  diately  and    tell  me   every  thing  you 

carriage,  and  relays   were  ordered  to  discover.      They   are   not  yet  so  cer- 

be    in    readiness    at    certain    places,  tain    of    success    as    they    imagine.' 

These    were   the   only  circun)staiices  Sarah    obeyed    her    mistress   without 

which  warranted    a    suspicion  of  her  delay  ;  and  Vanda,  overpowered  with 

intention    to    quit    the    Castle.      She  grief,  threw  herself  on  a  sofa    in  her 

herself  had  intimated  no  such  design  chamber.      There,  calling   to    recid- 

to   any   one,   until,  suddenly   seizing  lection  all   the   marks  of  love  which 
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Ivvriii  had  given  her,  all  the  proofs  of  Vantln  ;  but  resolved  to  confound  the 
affection  and  attachment  which,  ever  two  deceivers,  she  threw  herself, 
since  their  infancy,  her  cousin  had  la-  dressed  as  she  was,  upon  her  bed,  in 
vished  upon  her,  she  strove  to  repel  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  her 
the  cruel  idea  that  she  was  deceived  chamber  at  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
by  two  beings  so  dear  to  her.  But  her  But  exhausted  as  she  was  by  grief, 
confidante  returned  ;  and,  witii  her,  sleep  soon  overcame  her,  and  after 
all  the  torments  of  jealousy  revived,  several  troubled  dreams,  she  awoke 
'  Well, have  you  seeii  them  together?'  only  in  time  to  hear  the  tinkling  of 
— '  Yes,'  replied  the  maid,  '  1  have  the  beil  which  was  attached  to  Eli- 
just  left  them.* — '  Where  ?' — '  In  the  zabeth's  travelling  carriage.* 
very  same  part  of  the  garden  where  "  Vanda  Hew  to  the  window,  and 
I  have  already  told  you  they  meet  beheld  lier  cousin  tearing  herself  from 
every  morning.' — 'Ah!  what  did  the  embraces  of  Iwan,  while  she  gave 
you  overhear?' — '  I  have  no  doubt  him  a  box,  which  he  firmly  pressed 
they  had  been  there  some  time  be-  to  his  lips.  She  then  hastily  threw 
fore  I  got  sight  of  them.  Iwan  was  herself  into  the  carriage  which  was 
kneeling  before  Elizabeth  ;  he  held  waiting  to  receive  her.  In  the  first 
in  his  hand  a  paper,  which  it  appear-  transport  of  her  indignation  Vanda 
ed  she  had  just  given  him,  and  which  rushed  from  the  chamber,  for  the 
he  was  urging  her  to  take  back,  purpose  of  convicting  them  of  their 
"  Nothing  can  make  me  change  my  treachery  ;  but,  in  the  state  of  agita- 
resolution,"  said  Elizabeth  ;"  it  is  un-  tion  in  which  she  was,  she  missed 
alterable.  Be  prudent ;  I  have  vour  her  way,  and  wandered  wildly  about 
promise, and  on  that  I  relv.  In  three  the  long  winding  avenues  of  the  cas- 
days  we  shall  have  nothing  to  con-  tie.  When  at  length  she  reached 
ceal."  "  Three  days  !"  said  Vanda,  the  court-yard,  Elizabeth's  carriage 
with  a  sigh.  "  At  the  altar,"  continn-  had  started,  and  was  already  out  of 
ed  Elizabeth, '•' I  will  release  you  from  sight.  Iwpn  was  alone,  and  with 
this  oath,  especially  if  every  thing  is  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  was  looking 
kept  from  Vanda's  knowledge."'  out  upon  the  road  in  the  direction 
Iwan,  still  on  his  knees,  begged  her  which  the  carriage  had  taken.  He 
to  defer  her  departure  but  for  one  was  unconscious  of  her  presence,  un- 
day.  "  My  dear  Iwan,"  said  she,"  to-  til  his  attention  was  directed  towards 
morrow  at  day-break  we  shall  both  her  by  the  expressions  of  astonish- 
of  us  have  done  our  duty  .'■'  Here  ment  which  her  frantic  air  elicited 
their  tears  flowed  in  abundance.  At  from  a  group  of  peasants  who  hap- 
last  both  left  the  arbour,  and  Iwan,  pened  to  observe  her.  '  Dear  Van- 
placing  the  paper  in  his  bosom,  said:  da,'  he  exclaimed,  'I  did  not  expect 
"It  shall  remain  here,  dear  Elizabeth,  or  wish  to  see  you  here  ;  Elizabeth 
along  with  your  secret,  and  the  vow  and  I  had  determined  to  spare  you 
of  adoration  which  I  have  made  to  the  pain  of  another  farewell.'  'Your 
you.  Here  they  remain  conjoined  scheme  was  well  contrived,'  replied 
for  life."  "  Farewell,  Iwan,"  said  she,  Vanda,  with  an  ironical  smile,  '  but 
"  to-morrow  Elizabeth  will  give  you  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  defeat  the 
all  that  she  can  now  dis|)ose  of."  peifiilious  design.  Y'our  base  treach- 
They  then  parted,  and  I  hurried  ery  fills  me  with  detestation  and  con- 
back  to  you,  for  it  now  wants  but  a  tem|)t  :  and  these  are  the  only  senti- 
icvf  hours  to  day-break.'  nients  with  which  you  can,  hence- 
"  Certain  of  being  sacrificed  to  a  furth,  inspire  me  !'  '  Vanda,'  said 
rival,  disdain  for  a  moment  took  Iwan,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  astonish- 
place  of  indignation   in  the  mind  of  ment,    grief,    and    pride,    '  can    this 


*  In  Russia  it  is  usual  to  fastea  belis  to  travelling  carriages  ;  and  the  ringing  being  beard  at 
a  distance  in  the  solitary  roads,  warns  the  peasantry  to  range  their  carts  and  sledges  on  one 
side,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  way. 
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language  be  addressed  to  me  ?'  '  To 
you,  Ivvan  Iwanowiich  !*  to3'ou  !  and 
I  desire  that  you  instantly  deliver  up 
to  noe  the  papers  and  the  box  wttich 
you  have  received  from   my  cousin.' 

*  Vanda,  Vanda,  your  reason  wan- 
ders ! — Come  with  me  ;  this  is  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  the  place  for 
explanation.'  '  My  reason  must,  in- 
deed, have  heen  bewildered,  while  I 
was  the  dupe  of  your  falsehood.  But 
I  am  so  no  longer,  and  once  more  I 
desire  you  to  deliver  up  those  papers. 
Will   you    dare   to   withhold  them  ?' 

*  The  tone  in  which  you  make  this 
demand,  Vanda,  would  sufficiently 
justify  my  refusal  to  comply  with  it, 
even  though  a  solemn  oath  did  not 
bind  me.'  '  Oh  !  this  is  too  much  ! 
give  them  to  me  instantly  I  say  !' 
While  she  uttered  these  words,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  rush  towards  Iwan 
for  the  purpose  of  snatching  the  pa- 
pers from  his  bosom,  she  fell  and  her 
head  struck  with  violence  upon  the, 
stones.  Slie  was  immediately  raised, 
but  her  indignation  was  excited  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  and  she   exclaimed, 

*  Iwan  Iwanowitch  !  you  have  dar- 
ed to  entertain  a  perfidious  attach- 
ment for  another  woman.  This 
baseness  merits  the  punishment  of  a 
slave  ;  and  you  are  now  nothing 
else.'  *A  slave!'  repeated  the  as- 
tonished Iwan  ;  '  A  slave,  Vanda  ! 
Your   father  made   me   your  equal.' 

*  How!  Will  you  dare  to  make  so 
insolent  an  assertion  !  Show  me  the 
act  by  which  you  are  enfranchised. 
You  are  a  serf  I  say,  a  rebellious 
serf,  refusing  to  obey  the  commands 
of  his  mi^tvess,  and  as  such  you  shall 
receive  the  punishment  assigned  to 
.slaves.'  Then  turning  to  tlie  pea- 
sants who  stood  near  her,  *  Seize 
him  instantly,'  she  continued,  '  and 
take  from  him  by  f  >rce  the  papers 
which  he  has  refused  to  give  up. 
Lot  him  instantly  receive  the  punish- 
ment of  the  bagottes,i  and  I  offer  a 
hundred    gold    ducats    to    him    who 


most  promptl}'  executes  my  orders 
and  brings  me  the  papers.' 

"  Only  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  state  of  passive  obedience  to 
which  ages  of  slavery  have  reduced 
the  peasantry  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
who  hesitate  not  at  the  orders  of  a 
tyrannical  steward,  to  inflict  the  bru- 
tal punishment  of  flogging  on  women 
and  even  on  their  own  |)arents — only 
those  who  know  the  debased  condi- 
tion of  these  uncivilized  beings,  will 
perhaps  believe  that  the  commands 
of  the  frantic  Vanda  were  promptly 
executed.  Men  of  all  classes  seem 
to  enjoy  a  malignant  pleasure  in  the 
humiliaticm  of  ihose  whose  merit  is 
superior  to  their  own  ;  besides,  in 
this  instance,  the  temptation  of  the 
promised  reward  was  irresistible  ; 
and  the  most  ignominious  of  punish- 
ments was  inflicted  on  a  young  man, 
whose  high  spirit  and  cultivated  edu- 
cation rendered  him  keenly  sensible 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  degradation. 

"  Alas  !  what  a  world  of  vain  re- 
pentance might  we  often  spare  our- 
selves, if  we  suffered  only  a  moment's 
calm  reflection  to  intervene  between 
our  anger  and  its  eflTects.  The 
wretched  Vanda,  already  stung  with 
the  pangs  of  remorse,  hurried  wildly 
to  her  apartment,  and  sunk  ex- 
hausted with  grief  before  the  portrait 
of  her  father,  whose  stern  glance 
seemed  to  heap  reproach(!s  on  the 
head  of  his  unliajjpy  daughter.  But 
what  was  her  agon}',  wlun  she  re- 
ceived the  packet  which  she  so  ea- 
gerly desired  to  possess.  The  box, 
which  she  herself  had  formerly  pre- 
sented to  Elizabeth,  and  which  was 
adorned  with  her  own  portrait  and  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  contained  merfdv 
some  contracts  relative  to  family 
properly,  and  a  letter  addressed  to 
her  by  her  cousin.  She  instantly 
broke  the  seal,  and  hurriedly  glanc- 
ing over  its  contents,  she  learned 
that  Elizabeth,  having  been  long  a 
prey  to  grief,   which   all   her   efforts 


*  Iwanowitch  signifies  the  son  of  Iwan.  It  is  customary  in  Russia  to  add  the  father's  name 
to  the  baptismal  name  of  the  son. 

t  Rods  made  of  the  branches  of  a  hard  kind  of  water  willow,  with  which  serfs  are  flogged 
for  any  offenco  they  commit.     This  punishment  is  less  severe  than  that  of  the  knoiit. 
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were  unable  to  subdue,  had  resolved  of  an  existence  which  is  no  longer 
to  forsake  a  world  in  which  she  endurable;  and  my  death,  while  it 
could  no  longer  be  happy  ;  but  be-  releases  me  from  misery,  will  embit- 
fore  she  buried  herself  fur  ever  in  a  ter  with  remorse  the  future  lile  of 
convent,  she  was  anxious  to  give  her  her  who  has  so  cruelly  wronged  me,' 
two  friends  a  last  testimony  of  her  He  now  turned  in  the  direction  of 
unalterable  regard  ;  that  she  accord-  the  castle,  and  the  lightning,  which 
ingly  made  over  her  whole  property  vividly  illumined  the  heavens,  ena- 
to  Iwan,  hoping  thereby  to  remove  bled  him  to  retrnce  his  way  through 
the  only  obstacle  which  could  retard  the  almost  impenetrable  forest.  At 
his  marriage  with  Vanda  :  that  she  length  he  cacne  within  sight  of  the 
attached  to  this  bequest  only  one  turrets  of  the  castle,  and  he  heard 
condition,  namely,  that  Iwan  should  the  clock  strike  one.  Proceeding 
liberate  and  provide  for  her  servants,  onward  at  a  rapid  pace,  he  soon 
all  of  whom  had  been  with  her  since  reached  the  garden-gales,  which,  iii 
her  childhood.  '  Adieu  !  dear  Van-  the  ccuifusion  of  the  preceding  day, 
da,'  she  said  at  the  conclusion  of  her  had  been  left  unfastened.  He  en- 
letter,  '  may  you  be  as  happy  as  Eli-  tered  unperceived  by  any  one,  for 
zabeth  wishes  you  should  be,  and  may  most  of  the  servants  were  still  out  in 
Iwan's  love  repay  you  for  my  loss,  quest  of  him,  and  those  who  were  at 
1  return  your  portrait  and  your  lock  home  had  retued  to  rest.  One  light 
of  hair,  lo  prove  to  you  that  I  now  was  still  burning  in  the  castle,  and 
tear  myself  from  every  earthly  tie,  that  was  visible  at  Vanda's  chamber- 
and  direct  all  my  thoughts  towards  window.  'Ah!'  exclaimed  Iwan, 
another  world,  in  which  I  trust  we  '  sleep  has  forsaken  her  couch  :  and 
shall  all  hereafter  meet.'  how  many  weary  and  restless   nights 

'•  The  grief  and  despair  which  now  must  she  yet  linger  out,  whilst  1  siiall 
rent  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  Vanda,  sleep  undisturbedly  in  the  everlasting 
may  be  easily  conceived.  'Bring  niglit  of  death  !'  Having  entered  the 
him  back,'  she  exclaimed,  '  bring  castle,  and  ascended  to  his  own 
him  back  !  that  I  may  implore  his  apariment,  he  took  from  the  head  of 
pardon,  and  die  at  his  feet.  .  .  .  Fly!  his  bed  u  brace  of  ()istols,  splendidly 
odious  instruments  of  my  fatal  rage  !'  mounted,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
she  continued,  addressing  the  vassals  first  presents  he  received  from  the 
who  hid  come  to  claim  her  promised  Count  ;  and,  hiding  them  in  his  bo- 
reward,  '  and  he  who  restores  him  to  som,  he  proceeded  to  Vanda's  cham- 
nie,  shall  immediately  have  his  free-  ber.  Starting  up  at  the  sound  of  his 
dom.'  A  numerous  band  of  peasants  footsteps,  she  exclaimed,  in  wild  ac- 
now  set  out  in  various  directions  in  cents, 'Ah!  have  you  found  himi  — 
pursuit  of  Iwan;  but  their  search  is  he  here  .r'' — '  He  is,' said  Iwan,  and 
pnwed  fruitless, — they  could  disco-  presenting  himself  before  her  in  the 
ver  no  traces  of  him.  miserable  condition  to  which  his  suf- 

"  Irritated  to  madness  by  the  de-  ferings  had  reduced  him,  he  added, 
grading  punishment  to  which  he  had  '  I  am  come  to  afford  you  the  hap()i- 
been  subjected,  Iwan  eagerly  longed  ness  of  witnessing  this  sight.'  With 
for  revenge.  He  fled  to  the  woods  these  words,  he  drew  one  of  the  pis- 
adpiining  the  casile,  uttering  cries  of  tols  from  his  bosom,  and  was  aiming 
fury  and  despair.  Here  he  wander-  it  at  his  head,  but  Vanda,  rushing  to- 
ed about  for  several  hours,  entering  wards  him  with  the  quickness  of 
the  thickest  recesses  of  the  forest,  thought,  seized  his  arm,  and  the  pis- 
amidst  the  haunts  of  wdd  beasts,  tol-bail  struck  a  mirror,  which  it 
ISight  drew  in,  and  the  rain,  which  shivered  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
fell  in  torrents,  drenched  his  gar-  '  Your  efforts  are  vain,' said  he,  '  you 
ments,  though  it  had  no  power  to  have  deprived  me  of  honour,  and  I 
allay  the  fever  that  raged  within  hinj.  might  now  be  avenged,  for  your  life 
'  Let  me,'  he  exclaimed,  '  rid  myself  is  in  my  hands.     But  I  will  not  take 
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it, — live  to  repent  of  my  murder.' 
So  saying,  he  drew  the  second  pistol, 
and  once  more  aimed  at  his  own  life, 
Vanda  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  in  a  suppliant  voice,  exclaimed, 

*  Hold  !  hold  !  dearest  Iwan  !  one 
word — only  one  word — and  then  I 
wilt  die  with  you  ."  '  Wi-li,'  replied 
Iwan,  '  I  cannot  refuse  to  heaf  you.' 

*  Iwan,'  said  she,  '  by  the  liallowed 
memory  of  my  father,  and  of  the  mo- 
ther who  reared  us  both,  conuuil  not, 
I  beseech  you,  this  horrible  deed. — 
Your  sister,  your  betrotlied  wife,  im- 
plores forgiveness, — be  merciful  to 
the  repentant  offender." — 'Vanda, 
you  thought  not  of  our  father  and 
mother  when,  prompted  by  a  futile 
suspicion,  you  would  have  condemn- 
ed me  to  a  life  of  ignominy,  had  I 
been  base  enough  to  submit  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  it.'  'J wan,  Iwan, 
hear  me  !  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Heaven  can  bear  witness  how  will- 
ingly I  would  shed  every  drop  of 
blood  that  flows  in  these  veins  to 
wash  away  my  fault.  But  the  sacred 
bond  of  marriage  makes  the  wife 
share  alike  the  glory  and  the  disgrace 
of  her  husband.  Lead  me,  then,  to 
the  altar,  and  there  seal  my  pardon, 
by  accepting  my  hand  ;  and  lot  love 
and  religion  obliterate  all  recollection 
of  the  injury  my  fatal  rashness  has 
inflicted.'  '  How  !  would  you  have 
me  confer  a  dishonoured  name  on 
the  daughter  of  my  benefactor  ? — 
Never,  never  !'  '  But,  Iwan,  anoth- 
er resource  yet  remains ;  seize  it,  I 
implore  you,  or,  I  say  again,  to  the 
altar  or  the  grave  1  am  resolved  to 
follow  you.  A  Polish  army  is,  you 
know,  assembling  in  the  Grand  Du- 
chy, under  the  command  of  uur  brave 
Prince  Poniatowski.  Fly,  and  take 
part  in  the  conflict,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  a  groat  man,  who  seems  des- 
tined to  decide  the  fate  of  Po- 
land. Set  out  this  very  night. 
There  is  my  promise  of  marriage, 
which  makes  you  free,  and  my  equal. 
Take  all  the  money  I  possess,  and  if 
that  be  not  enough,  take  also  my 
jewels,  which  are  worth  ten  thonsand 
ducats.  Purchase  for  yourself  a 
command   in    the    regiment    which 


Vladimir  Potocki  is  raising.  Prove 
yourself  worthy  of  your  country,  and 
share  the  honours  which  will  encircle 
ihe  brows  of  our  Polish  heroes. 
Henceforth  bear  the  name  and  title 
of  my  father,  which  I  give  you,  with 
all  that  I  possess  ;  and  may  these 
feeble  compensations  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  my  fault.  But  you 
turn  from  me,  Iwan, — you  hesitate. 
Here,  then,  is  my  bosom  ;  kill  me  ; 
and,  in  the  next  world,  where  our 
j)arents  are  now  awaiting  us' — '  And 
where  they  will  judge  you,  Vanda. 
Ah  !  what  an  awful  account  have  you 
to  make  !'  '  Alas,  I  am  indeed  guil- 
ty. But  there  is  no  fault  which  may 
not  be  expiated  by  repentance.'  This 
was  too  much  for  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Iwan.  '  Oh  !  beloved  Van- 
da,' he  exclaimed,  '  command  n)e  as 
you  will  ;  I  am  ready  to  obey.  1 
consent  to  live,  since  glory  may  ef- 
face the  stigma  that  attaches  to  me. 
I  will  instantly  depart,  and  without 
scruple  I  accept  all  you  offer,  for  it 
is  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  patriot- 
ism.' '  Rather  call  it  an  expiation 
at  the  shrine  of  love,' replied  Vanda. 

"  Overjoyed  at  this  reconciliation, 
Vanda  imniodiatcly  began  to  prepare 
for  Iwan's  departure.  The  servants, 
who  had  been  fruitlessly  engaged  in 
searching  for  him,  were  fdled  with 
astonishment  at  his  unhoped  for  re- 
appearance. 'He  is  your  master,' 
said  Vanda,  addressing  them,  '  and 
you  are  to  obey  no  other.  Let  his 
will  be  your  law.  This  is  the  last 
duty  I  have  to  impose  on  you.'  She 
ordered  a  travelling  carriage  and  six 
to  be  instantly  got  ready,  to  proceed 
to  Warsaw,  whither  it  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed next  day  by  six  additional 
horses.  Peter,  a  servant  who  had 
attended  Iwan  from  his  boyhood, 
hastily  packed  up  his  master's  lug- 
gage. Vanda  herself  deposited  the 
money  and  jewels  in  the  carriage  ; 
and  on  the  spot  on  which  she  had  so 
lately  yielded  to  the  transports  of  her 
fatal  jealousy,  she  now  took  leave  ot 
Iwau  with  tears  and  embraces. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  the  Grand  Du- 
chy, Iwan,  who  was  known  to  all  the 
friends  of  Count  Bro — kv,  was  re- 
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ceived  with  the  attentions  to  which  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  devote  them- 
iiis  own  good  qualities  sufficiently  selves  to  the  aid  of  the  puur  and  the 
entitled  him  ;  and  he  soon  became  infirm.  Here  every  assistance  was 
one  of  the  staff-officers  of  a  Prince  rendered  him,  both  by  the  physician 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  to  of  the  convent  and  by  those  pious 
reward  merit.  Throughout  the  whole  sisters,  who,  like  ministering  angels, 
of  the  campaign,  he  omitted  no  op-  soothe  earthly  suffering  by  the  hope 
portunity  of  dislinguishiug  himself,  of  celestial  bliss.  But,  alas  !  Iwan's 
and  he  gained  the  esteem  and  re-  wound  was  mortal,  and,  on  the  se- 
spect  of  the  whole  armv.  He  thought  cond  day  after  he  was  brought  to  liie 
of  Vanda  only  to  recollect  her  good-  convent,  the  doctor  pronuuuced  his 
iiess,  and  pursued  glory  only  to  ren-  recovery  to  be  im[)()ssible.  On  hoar- 
der himself  worthy  of  her.  1  need  ing  this  fatal  declaration,  one  of  the 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  cam-  nuns,  who  had  attended  the  jjatient 
paign,  with  the  results  of  which  vou  with  the  most  unremitting  anxiety, 
are  so  well  acquainted.  Suffice  it  to  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  threw 
say,  that  Prince  Joseph  succeeded  herself  on  his  bed  in  an  agony  of 
even  beyond  his  hopes  ;  for,  turning  grief.  The  dying  man  raised  his 
the  Austrian  armv,  he  threw  himself  languid  eyelids,  and,  to  his  amaze- 
upon  Galicia,  and  took  possession  of  ment,  recognised  Elizabeth,  the  com- 
Sandomir  and  Zamoski.  Profiting  panion  of  his  boyhood.  'Canilbe.'^' 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  irdiabitants,  lie  exclaimed.  *  Is  it  really  you,  my 
who  rose  on  all  sides  to  join  his  dear  Elizabeth,  or  has  an  angel,  as- 
forces,  he  detached  General  Fischer,  suming  your  semblance,  come  to  re- 
the  chief  officer  of  his  stafi',  with  or-  ceive  my  last  sigh.  Alas,' continued 
ders  to  march  upon  Limberg,  and  he,  taking  her  hand,  '  was  it  for  this 
Iwan  was  the  first  who  had  the  hon-  that  you  abandoned  wealth  and  luxu- 
our  to  affix  the  AVhite  Eagle  of  Po-  ry  ;  and  did  you  enrich  me  to  make 
land  on  the  walls  of  Leopoldstadt.  yourself  the  servant  of  the  poor  and 
The  bulletins  of  ihe  Polish  army  the  afflicted  :^ — '  Heaven  willed  it 
contained  the  highest  encomiums  on  so,  my  dear  Iwan,' she  repdied  ;  '  and 
his  courage,  and  thus  convoyed  the  if  1  resisted  all  your  affectionate  en- 
most  acceptable  consolations  to  the  treaties  to  turn  me  from  my  resolution 
heart  of  Vanda.  of  retiring  from  the  world,  it  was  be- 
"  This  success  was,  however,  cause  I  felt  myself  called  hi i her  by 
speedily  followed  by  a  reverse  of  Heaven,  and  that  nothing  could  have 
fortune;  for,  a  few  days  after,  while  |)ower  to  change  my  desliny.  Be- 
he  was  engaged  in  pushing  a  recon-  fore  I  had  formed  my  deiermination, 
naisance  beyond  Leopiddstadt,  he  1  had  suffered  all  that  can  most  se- 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Austrian  verely  try  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
Hullans.  After  an  obstinate  engage-  There  was  no  sacrifice  to  which  I 
ment,  he  succeeded  in  putting  them  could  not  have  submitted.  In  re- 
to  liight,  but  not  until  a  musket-ball  nouncing  you,  my  most  difficult  task 
had  entered  his  chest,  and  he  fell,  was  acconifjiished.  But,  alas !  little 
seriously  wounded,  from  his  horse,  did  I  think  that  I  should  live  to  close 
He  was  immediately  raised  by  his  the  eyes  of  him,  for  whose  dear  sake 
brave  lancers,  assisted  by  his  faithful  mine  have  shed  so  many  tears.' — 
servant    Peter.      The    blood,    which  'How,     Elizibeth  !      te.irs     I'm-     my 

flowed    profusely    from    his    wound,    sake ' 

rendered    it    unsafe    to    attempt  con-  ''  '  Dearest    iwan,    listen    to     me. 

veyiug    him   back  to  the  camp.      He  This   fatal   secret  1   now   disclose,  at 

was,  therefore,  carried    to    a   neigh-  the  moment  when  you  must  carry  it 

bouring   village,  in    which  there  was  with  you  to  the  tomb,     1  loved  you, 

an  hospital   founded  by  Princess  Lu-  Iwan,  with  the    most  devoted   affec- 

bornieska,  where  some  sisters  of  La  tion  ;   but,  alas  !   after   doing  all  that 

CAan^e,  conforming  to  the  institution  could    be   done,  to   avoid  disturbing 
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Vand'i's  happiness  and  yours,  I  find  tlirough  France    and   Germany,  and 

that    the  death    of  him  I    love  is  the  have  just    returned   from    Italy.     It 

sad    result    cif   the    great   sacrifice    I  was  hoped  tliat  change  of  scene,  and 

have    made.' — 'He    is   dying,    he    is  the  affectionate  attentions  of  her  hus- 

dying  !'    said  Peter,  raising   his  mas-  hand,  would    have  alleviated    the  af- 

ter's   head.     '  Oh,  Madam,  for   Hea-  fliction    uudnr    which  she  lahoured  ; 

veil's  sake,  withdraw  !    this    emotion  but  yon  may  judge,  from   the  forli^n 

is  too  much   for   him.' — '  Must  I  die  state  in  which  she  still  remains,  how 

so  young  and  so  beloved,' said  Iwaii,  deep  a  wound  she  has   received,  and 

ill  a  faint  voice. — '  Elizabeth,  Vanda,  how  little  prospect  there  is  of  its  ever 

farewell  I     Ah  !  may  1  find  in  heaven  being   healed.      She    is   a   flower  cut 

angels    such    as  you  !'     These    were  down  by  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  and 

his    last    words.       At    that    dreadfid  which  neither  time  nor  care  can  ever 

moment,    the    influence    of    religion  make  bloom  again."     ''Alas  !"  said  I 

alone    prevented  Elizabeth    from  ful-  to  Madame  Davidoff,  "  passion    is  to 

lowing  Iwan  to  ih«  tomb.  man  as  the  sun  to  plants.      When  too 

"  The  news  r)f  his  death,  and  of  ardent,  it  burns  up  what  its  milder 
his  triumphs,  reached  Vanda  almost  rays  would  have  vivified."' 
at  the  same  time.  You  may  easily  This  melancholy  story  had  mnde 
conceive  what  must  then  have  been  us  forgot  the  fete  and  onr  friends; 
the  state  of  her  mind.  Her  grief  and  the  night  was  far  advanced  be- 
was  calui,  but  deep  ;  her  sorrow  did  fore  we  recollected  them.  Fortu- 
not  spend  itself  in  tears.  The  bit-  nalely,  some  fire-works,  which  had 
terness  of  anguish,  which  filled  her  just  begun  to  be  let  off,  attracted  all 
heart,  turned  to  fixed  and  iuconsola-  the  c»uiipany  towards  the  Terrnce. 
ble  remorse.  All  the  efforts  of  her  We  soon  fell  in  with  Prince  Ypsy- 
friends,  to  arouse  her  from  her  me-  lauti*  and  Colonel  Davidoff,  who  hud 
lancholv  and  disconsolate  state,  were  been  looking  for  us.  Supper  was 
vain.  When  apprehensions  for  her  life  served  in  the  Garden,  after  the  fire- 
were  expressed,  she  replied,  '  When  works,  which  were  extremely  beau- 
we  have  nothing  to  love,  we  have  no-  tiful ;  but  I  was  so  moved  by  what  1  had 
thing  to  fear  ;'  and  every  day  seemed  heard  that  1  was  anxious  to  get  home, 
likely  to  be  the  last  of  her  existence,  where  I  sat  down  and  hastily  sketch- 

"  About  two   years   ago,  a  Prince  ed  out  the  sad  story.     Though  I  can 

L off  fell   desperately  in    love  guarantee     its     fidelity,    1    am     well 

with  her,  and  solicited  her  hand.  For  aware,  that  to  make  others  partici- 
a  long  time,  she  resisted  his  suit  ;  but,  pate  in  the  emotion  I  felt,  there  is 
tiuable  long  to  see  another  heart  of  wanting  the  presence  of  the  interest- 
true  sensibility  suffering  on  her  ac-  ing  heroine,  and  the  graceful  and 
count,  she  at  last  yielded.  Since  feeling  diction  in  which  the  facts 
their   marriage,  they    have   travelled  were  related  by  my  fair  informant. 
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WE   have  boon  long  wishing    to     ume,  and  tliey  now  meet  lis  at  the  ve- 
see  these  exquisite  iiroduciions    ry  season  best  fitted  for  their  appear- 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  collected  into  a  vol-    ance.     There  is  something  in  this  la- 

*  In  his  youth,  Ypsylanti  was  full  of  hope  and  ardour.  More  advanced  in  life,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished lor  energy  and  patriotism,  and  lor  zeal  in  the  noble  cause  of  his  country.  He  me- 
rited a  more  glorious  fate  :  but  if  Greece  triumph,  ;iiid  finally  break  tiie  barbarous  yoke  which 
has  so  long  oppressed  her,  thy  name,  Ypsylanti,  will  live  in  the  memory  of  thy  countrymen, 
as  it  will  long  be  engraven  in  tlie  hearts  of  thy  friends.  (For  some  further  account  of  his  life 
and  death,  see  page  226  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Atheneum.) 

t  Records  of  Woman  :  with  other  Poems.  By  Felicia  Hemans.  12mo.  Edinburgh,  Black- 
vfoodj  London,  Cadell.     1828. 
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a  revolving  prism,  and  at  last  it  was 
comf)Ietely  effected  by  curving  a  ste- 
reotype plate. 

In  these  machines  two  paper  cy- 
linders are  placed  side  b}'  side,  and 
against  each  of  tliem  is  placed  a  cy- 
linder for  holding  ihe  plates  ;  each  of 
these  four  cylinders  is  about  two  feet 
diameter  ;  on  the  surface  of  the  plate 
cylinder  are  placed  four  or  five  ink- 
ing rollers,  about  three  inches  dia- 
meter:  they  are  kept  in  iheir  posi- 
tion by  a  frame  at  each  end  of  the 
plate  cylinder,  the  spindles  of  the 
rollers  lying  in  notclu'S  in  the  frame, 
thus  allowing  perfect  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, and  requiring  no  adjustment. 

The  frame  wliich  supports  the 
inking  rollers,  called  the  waving- 
frame,  is  attached  by  hinges  to  the 
general  frame  of  the  machine  ;  and 
the  edge  of  the  plate  cylinder  is  in- 
dented, and  rubs  against  the  waving- 
frame,  causing  it  to  wave,  or  vibrate 
to  and  fro,  and,  consequently,  to  car- 
ry the  inking  rollers  with  it,  thus 
giving  th(Mn  a  motion  in  the  direction 
of  their  length,  called  the  end  motion. 
— These  rollers  distribute  the  ink 
upon  the  three-fourths  of  the  surface 
of  the  plate  cylinder,  the  other  quar- 
ter being  occupied  by  the  curved  ste- 
reotype plates.  The  ink  is  held  in 
a  trough;  it  stands  parallel  to  the 
plate  cylinder,  and  is  formed  by  a 
metal  roller,  revolving  against  the 
edge  of  a  plate  ;  in  its  revolution,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of 
ink  ;  this  is  convened  to  the  plate 
cylinder,  by  an  inking  roller  vibrat- 
ing between  both.  On  the  plate 
cylinder,  the  ink  becomes  distributed, 
as  before  described,  and  as  the  plates 
pass  under  the  inking  rollers,  they 
become  charged  with  colour  ;  as  the 
cylinder  continues  to  revolve,  the 
plates  come  in  contact  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  the  first  paper  cylinder, 
whence  it  is  carried,  by  means  of 
tapes,  to  the  second  paper  cylinder, 
where  it  receives  an  impression  on 
its  opposite  side,  from  the  plates  on 
the  second  plate  -  cylinder,  and  thus 
the  sheet  is  perfected. 

These  n)achines  are  only  applica- 
ble  to    stereotype   plates,    but    they 


formed  the  foundation  of  the  future 
success  of  our  printing-machinery, 
by  showing  the  best  meihod  of  fur- 
nishing, distributing,  and  applying 
the  ink. 

In  order  to  apply  this  method  to  a 
machine  capable  of  printing  from 
type,  it  was  only  necessary  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  an  extended  flat  sur- 
face, or  table,  which  had  been  done 
on  an  extended  cylindrical  surface; 
accordingly,  I  constructed  a  machine 
for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
from  type,  securing,  by  patent,  the 
inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of 
conveying  the  sheet  from  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other  by  means  of 
druins  and  tapes. 

My  friend,  Mr.  A.  Applegath,  was 
a  joint-proprietor  with  me  in  these 
patents,  and  he  also  obtained  pa- 
tents for  several  improvements.  I 
bad  given  the  end  motion  to  the  dis- 
tributing rollers,  by  moving  the  frame 
to  and  fro  in  whicli  they  were  placed. 
JMr.  Applegath  suggested  the  placing 
these  rollers  in  a  diagonal  position 
across  the  table,  thereby  prt)ducing 
their  end  motion  iii  a  simpler  manner. 
Another  contrivance  of  Mr.  Apple- 
gath's  was,  to  place  half  my  inking 
apparatus  on  one  side  the  printing 
cylinder,  and  half  on  the  other  side, 
in  order  that  one-half  the  forn)  might 
be  inked  on  one  side,  and  one-ludf 
on  the  other,  and  so  have  a  less  dis- 
tance to  travel. 

Another  contrivance  of  Mr.  A. 
was,  a  method  of  ap|)lying  two  feed- 
ers to  the  same  printing-cylinder. 
These  latter  inventions  are  more 
adapted  to  newspaper  than  to  book 
printing. 

We  iiave  constructed  upwards  of 
sixty  machines  upon  our  cotnbined 
patents,  modified  in  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent ways,  for  the  various  purpf)ses 
of  printing  books,  bank-notes,  news- 
papers, &c.  They  have,  in  fact, 
superseded  Mr.  Koenis's  machines, 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Bensley  (who  was 
the  principal  proprietor  of  Koenig's 
paleiii)  and  also  in  the  office  of  the 
"  Times." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state, 
that  no  less  than  forty  wheels   were 
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removed  from  Mr.  Koenig's  machine,  4000  sheets  per  hour  fire  printed  on 

when  Mr.    Bensley   requested   us   to  one  side. 

apply  our  improvements.  Machines   upon  our  joint  patents 

Having,  on   the   first   trial    of  our  are  also  used  for  printing  the 

machines,  discovered    tlie  superiority  Morning  Chronicle,               Bell's  Messenger, 

of   the    ini<ing-roller    and    table    over  St.  James's  Chronicle,         John  Bull, 

the   common^  balls,  we   immediately  ^»':"'ns,"f  =^''^'    „          Standard, 

,.     ,     ,                     ,                                        •'  Whitehall  Evening  Post,      Atlas, 

applied  them  to  the  common  press,  Examiner,                          Sphynx, 

and  with  com|>lete  success  ;   the   in-  Sunday  Times,                  &c.  &c. 

vention,    however,  was   immediately  np|,g  comparative   produce  of  tho 

infringed    throughout    the    kingdom,  above  machine  is  as  follows  :— 
and  copied  in  France,  Germany,  and 

A.v,„..;«^  .    .,,.,1   W  ...    ,,1,I   l>.,,.^  l,„  ,.,  «„  Stanhope  Press,  250  impressions  per  hour. 

merica;  and  it  would  iiave  been  as        „      .  ',   .,    , .'      -q„J,  .       (.fS. ,   ., 

J.     .  ,              ,  Koenig  s  Machine,  1800,  i.  e.  900   on  both 

iruitless  to  have  attempted  to  stop  the  sides. 

infringement  of  the  patent,  as  it  was  Cowper's  (stereotype), 2400,  i.e.  1200 ditto, 

found''  in    the    case    of    the     Kaleido-  Applegath  and  Cowper's  (book),  2000,  i.e. 

JOOO  ditto, 

scope.  Ditto  (newspaper)  Chronicle,  2000. 

This  invention  has  raised  the  qua-  Herahl,  2t00. 

lity  of  priming  generally.      In  almost  Tm.es,4000-66permin. 

any  old  bouk  will  be  perceived  groups  A  variet}'  of  machines   have  been 

of  words  vt;ry  dark,  and  other  groups  invented    by    other    persons,    which 

very  light ;  tliese  are  technically  call-  have   not  been    attended    with   sufh- 

ed  "  monks  and    friars,"   which  have  cient  success  to  m  ike  me  acquainted 

been  "reformed  altogether."  with  their  merits,  with  the  exception 

The  principal  object   in  a  news-  of  Mr.  Napier,  who   has    erecled  se- 

papcr  machine,  is   to   obtain  a  great  veral  machines  for  newspapers, 

number  of  impressions  from  the  .same  Aliliough  the  success  of  tlie  inven- 

form,  or   one   side  of  the  sheet,  and  tions  in  wiiich  I  have  been   engaged 

not  from    itoo  forms,  or  both  sides  of  has   rendered    frequent  reference    to 

the  sheet,  as  in  books.  tliem  unavoidable,  I  trust  I  havedis- 

In  the  Times  machine,  which  was  lincily   assigned  to  Mr.   Koenig  the 

planned  by  Mr.  Applegatii,  upon  our  honour  of  making  the   first  working 

joint  inventions,  the  f)rm  passes  un-  machine,  and  to  Mr.  W.   Nicholson 

der  four  printing  cylinders,  which  are  the  honour   of  suggesting  its  princi- 

fed    with    sheets   of   paper    by   four  plos,  and  that  1  have  thus  fairly  stated 

lads,  and  afier  the  sheets    are  print-  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  suc- 

od,    they    pass    into    the    hands    of  cess,  of  the  recent  improvements  in 

four  other  lads  ;  by   this  contrivance  the  art  of  printing. 


ELEUTHEROCHORI.* 


Eleiilherochori !     Elouthcrocliori ! 
Arc  ye  the  send  of  tlic  lMig;lity  in  storv  ? 
Arc  yc  llie  sons  of  the  Few  who  doli(>d 
Myriads,  the  Free;  the  three  hundred  who  died 
For  Greece,  and  like  conquerors  fell  side  by  side  .' 
Arc  ye  tlie  seed  of  the  men,  in  wliose  grave 
There  sleeps  not  a  traitor,  there  sleeps  not  a  slave  ? 
From  whose  blood  rose  up  armies  ?  whose  name  had  tlie  power 
To  shake  kings  on  their  thrones,  and  sliould  shake  them  this  liour  .' — 
And  seed  of  the  Mighty,  the  Free,  and  the  Brave, 
Can  yon  sjieak  of  your  sires,  can  you  gaze  on  their  grave, 
And  slecj)  like  a  woman,  and  crouch  like  a  slave, 
Elentiicrochori  ? 

*  Elcutiierocliori  (the  'I'own  of  Freedom),  so  called  in  reference  to  the  glorious  defence  of 
Thermopyla;,  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  tliis  inemorahle  achievement,  on 
the  south  side  of  Mount  ^^ta.  The  exploits  of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  those  defiles  on  a  late 
occasion  might  almost  justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  the  vcrv  pardonable  vanity  of  a  local  tradition, 
which  traces  their  descent  from  some  stragglers  of  the  Grecian  army. 
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No  !  we're  the  seed  of  tlie  Mighty  in  story — 

No  I  we're  the  sons  of  the  Few  who  defied 

JVIyriads,  the  Free  ;  tlie  three  hundred  who  died 

For  Greece,  and  Hiie  conquerors  fell  side  by  side  ! 

And  we  speak  of  our  sires,  and  we  gaze  on  their  grave, 

And  we  sleep  not  like  woman,  nor  crouch  we  like  slave, — 

But  wait,  as  Ihey  waited Greece  gives,  as  she  gave, 

I5old  heart  and  sharp  sword  to  her  sons — and  the  hour 
Shall  come  as  it  came,  when  we  too  shall  pour 
On  the  Persian,  and  tyrants  shall  shake  at  our  fame  ; 
Though  tlie  flame  sleeps  in  ashes,  yet  still  it  is  flame 
And  curse  on  the  coward  who  doubts  of  our  name  : 
Fleutherociiori  ! 


SALATHIEL* 

'0\V  (leligiitful   is  it  to  t;ike  up  a  But    wlion    a   goodly    vessel    sweeps 

k'ork  of"  real    power  ! — to  feel,  down    tliHt   current,   gallant,   indeed, 

after   you    havt;   glanced    through    a  with  streamers,  and   light  and  g;iy  as 

dozen  pnges,  that,  however  yon  nia}'  the  insect  things  that  float  around, — 

complain  of  the  perversion  of  talents,  but  with  hir  sails  set,  her  \ards  nian- 

—  however  you  ma}'  be  fatigued  with  ned,  and  her  stately  prow  rushing 
an  exuberance  of  decoration, — you  fearlessly  on  to  the  great  deeps  of  time, 
will  not  sicken  at  a  perpetual  exhibi-  — then  we  care  not  if  a  myriad  pal- 
tiiui  of  the  most  humiliating  feeble-  try  harks  perish,  so  that  the  brave 
iiess  !  Nine  books  out  often  that  we  ship  live  ;  and  happy  are  we,  ii',  at 
are  conipelled  to  skim  over  (to  read  some  distant  day,  casting  our  eye 
is  out  of  the  question)  are  utterly  over  llie  broad  ex|)anse  of  waters, 
wortliless, — the  prosings    of  inanity,  we  belmld  the  noble  vessel   still  sail- 

—  the  miserable  displays  of  the  most  ing  proudly  along  with  that  glorious 
miserable     conceit  ; — ren)iniscences  fleet, 

that  make  one  curse  the  existence  of  „,,       ^     ,      ,        ,    ,,          , 

If-,                                                    1  '*  nose  ilag  lias  braved  a  tliousand  years, 

such    a  faculty  as  memory,— travels  'j^e  bmile  and  ihe  breci:e. 
thnt  would  induce  ns  to  regard  steam- 

boaisand  piHcticiibleroads  aslhemost  "  Salnthiel"  is  generally  under- 
fatal  products  of  civilization, — novels  stood  to  be  the  production  of  the 
that  would  almost  make  us  cry  out  Rev.  G.  Croly  —  a  geulleman  who, 
ii[ion  the  benefits  of  education,  and  unquestioUiibly,  holds  a  very  disliii- 
deplore  the  days  when  neither  foot-  guished  lank  amongst  our  inifigina- 
men  nor  chiimbermaids  could  write  tive  writers,  whatever  estimate  may 
their  names,  much  less  be  the  manu-  be  formed  of  his  more  recent  a!- 
facturers  of  sentiment  in  the  boudoir,  tempt,  in  the  peculiar  walk  of  his 
atid  small  wit  in  the  dining  room,  profession,  to  expound  sinio  of  the 
Onward  sweeps  the  stream  of  po[)u-  higher  mysteries  of  prophecy.  Asa 
lar  literature,  carryitig  into  the  littie  poet,  Mr.  Croly  has  fail  ly  earned  his 
hivens  of  thousands  of  book-clubs  .  l-mre's.  "  Paris  in  1  S15,"  and  "  Ca- 
aud  circulating  librnries,  all  ihe  paint-  tiiine,"'  attracted  no  incunsideralile 
cd  and  gilded  shallops  (frngile  as  the  sliare  of  attention,  at  a  tinK^ubcn 
paper  boat  of  the  schoolboy)  that  Byruij  whs  the  sun  of  the  poetic:.! 
live  for  a  week  in  that  calm  and  sun-  firmauient.  They  abound  in  vigo- 
ny  water,  and  then  are  hurried  for  rous  and  original  thoughts,  clothed 
over  to  the  b!ack  ocean,  where  the'  in  powerful  nnd  lofty  (iicti>iii.  1'lie 
great  devourer,  oblivion,  elaborate  magnificence  of  their  lan- 
Hush'd  in  grim  repose,  e.xpects  his  evening  guage  is,  perhaps,  too  sustained  ;  and 
prey.  the  eftect  of  this  splendid  colour. itg, 

*  Salathiel.     A  story  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.     3  vols.    Colburn.    1S28. 
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to  our  minds,  scarcely  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  repose  and  simpli- 
city. But  still  we  surrender  our 
feelings  to  one  whom  we  know  to 
be  a  master  of  his  art  ;  and  we  are 
assured  that  we  listen  not  to  "  the 
sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cym- 
b:iP^  of  merely  gorgeous  words,  but 
that  the  matter  of  the  poet  would 
bear  a  more  quiet  drapery,  and,  un- 
der any  shape,  would  present  us  an 
ennobling  morality,  and  an  acute 
perception  of  what  constitutes  the 
beautiful  and  tlie  true. 

''  Salatliiel"  partakes,  and  very 
largely,  of  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  Mr.  Croly's  poems.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  it  does  not  leave  any  very 
enchaining  interest  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  ;  it  is  occasionally  weari- 
some from  the  perpetual  trumpet- 
tone,  even  of  the  narrative  portions  ; 
the  wildiiess  and  extravagance  of 
many  of  the  incidents,  though  often 
sublime,  and  always  spirited  in  the 
■delineation,  place  the  hero  too  fir 
above  human  sympathies;  and  im- 
ages of  horror  are  certainly  scatter- 
ed with  indiscriminate  profuseness, 
so  as  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  final 
calastrophe,  weakening  our  sensi- 
bility by  their  constant  demand  upon 
its  exercise.  Yet,  open  the  work 
where  we  may,  we  shall  find  some- 
thing vivid  and  original, — magnifi- 
cent descriptions,  elaborated  with 
the  greatest  skill, — an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  incidents  and  manners 
of  antiquity,  founded  upon  a  diligent 
study  of  classical  and  scriptural  au- 
thorities, yet  never  ostenlaliously 
paraded,  but  rendered  subservient 
to  llio  drauiatic  effect, — a  pure  and 
manly  philosophy,  looking  down 
from  an  intellectual  eminence  upon 
the  [)allry  ambition  and  vain  desires 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

The  mysterious  adventuresof"  the 
Wandering  Jew"  appear  to  present 
a  rich  and  inexhaustible  subject  for 
romantic  delineation.  But  they  also 
require  to  be  treated  by  no  unskillful 
hand,  not  only  to  maintain  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  subject,  but  to  avoid 
the  an  ichronlstns,  into  which  an  un- 
learned   writer   would    be    betrayed, 


by  the  attempt  to  make  a  living  man 
speak  of  the  infinitely  varying  events 
and  manners  of  eighteen  hundred 
years.  "  Salathiel,"  the  rash  and 
unhappy  beini:  who  called  down  upon 
himself  the  fearful  doom  of  "  Tarry 
thou  till  I  come,"  details,  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  incidents  of  his  inysteri- 
ous  existence,  comprehending  only 
the  period  from  the  Ciurifixion  to 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In 
this  brief  space  of  about  forty  years 
the  hero  of  the  story  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  feel  the  awful  curse  which 
is  laid  upou  him, — for  he  is  not  yet 
different  frou)  those  who  seek  th.at 
home  where  "the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest," 
except  in  a  very  undefined  and 
dream-like  consciousness  that  he  is 
fearfully  exempted  froui  the  common 
lot  of  hu(nanity.  Salathiel  is  ac- 
cordingly not  here  delineated  as  the 
restless  and  dissatisfied  spirit  who 
wanders  about  the  earth,  enduring 
all  evils,  and  bearing  all  degrada- 
tions, but  clothed  in  a  spell  which 
bids  defiance  to  the  last  outrage  of 
malice  or  vengeance,  and  gradually 
laying  up  the  proudest  contempt  for 
those  insignificant  beings  whose  brief 
race  of  useless  labours  and  miserable 
pleasures  are  hurried  forward  to  ob- 
livion, to  be  repeated  by  a  succession 
of  men  with  ihe  sanie  pitiful  hopes 
and  wasted  energies.  The  "  Wan- 
dering Jew"  of  these  volumes  is  ci 
happy  husband — a  father  full  of  the 
most  anxious  cares  for  his  children  — 
a  patriot  with  the  most  lofty  aspira- 
tions for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country — a  prince  leading  his  tribes 
onward  to  revolt  against  Roman 
oppression,  and  striving  with  all  the 
energies  of  an  untameable  spirit  to 
free  the  land  of  the  patriarchs  from 
the  chains  of  the  cotiqueror.  It  is 
oidy  at  intervals  that  his  peculiar 
destiny  is  present  to  his  thouirhts  ; 
and  even  then  it  requires  to  be  forc- 
ed upon  his  view  by  some  miraculous 
ageucv,  and  not  by  the  living  evi- 
dence of  the  world  constantly  chang- 
ing around  him,  while  he  remains 
the  same.     The  interest  of  the  nar- 
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rntive  is  therefore  very  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  isolated  feelings, 
except  in  CAiiticipation,  of  a  mysteri- 
ous being  doomed  to  outlive  his 
affections,  and  to  have  no  sympathies 
with  the  frail  actors  of  an  ever-shifi- 
ing  scene,  which  is  to  him  an  abid- 
ing city.  This  is  a  spirit-stirring 
sto:y  of  an  impetuous,  lion-hearted, 
affectionate,  generous  hero,  strug- 
gling against  his  own  destinies  and 
those  of  his  country. 

The  unhappy  offender  has  a  strong 
sense  of  the  misery  of  his  destiny, 
and  he  resolves  upon  leaving  Jeru- 
salem, to  escape  if  possible  from  the 
recollection  of  his  nameless  crime. 
He  flies  to  the  country  of  his  tribe, 
with  whom  he  sojourns  till  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Romans  hurry  the  peo- 
ple into  insurrection,  n[)on  their 
annual  visit  to  the  Holy  City  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.  From  this 
moment  he  is  plunged  into  a  perpe- 
tual contest  with  the  iron  power  of 
the  Empire,  and  often  leads  his 
countrymen  to  splendid  but  fruitless 
victories.  Throughout  the  narrative 
tlie  actual  condition  of  the  relation 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered is  depicted  with  a  masterly 
hand  ; — and  the  great  variety  of 
customs  is  indicated  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  this  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
power  scattered  tiirough  these  vo- 
lumes— sometimes  exhibiting  itself 
in  impassioned  eloquence,  sometimes 
in  biting  sarcasm,  and  occasionally 
in  a  playful  humour,  in  which  the 
author  appears  to  us  singularly  feli- 
citous. Of  the  latter  description  are 
the  6th  and  7lh  chapters  of  the  se- 
cond volume,  in  which  a  wild  and 
adventurous  character  is  depicted 
with  a  vigour  and  sprightliness  quite 
worthy  of  tiie  mind  which  produced 
the  Flibbertigibbet  of  Kenilworth. 
For  the  loftier  exhibition  of  dramatic 
force,  we  should  particularly  point 
to  the  interview  of  Salathiel  with 
Titus,  the  scene  in  the  Pirate's  cave, 
and  the  various  attempts  of  the  hero 
to  arouse  the  Jewish   people    to  a 


sense  of  their  degradation  and  their 
duties. 

Amongst  the  fancied  domestic 
misfortunes  of  Salathiel  is  the  flight 
of  his  elder  daughter  with  a  Chris- 
tian Greek.  He  pursues  the  fugi- 
tives to  Rome — is  hurried  into  the 
power  of  Nero — escapes  from  the 
tyrant  at  the  moment  of  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city — is  tempted  into 
the  betrayal  of  an  assembly  of  Chris- 
tian proselytes — and  being  placed  in 
the  arena  to  witness  their  martyr- 
dom, has  to  endure  the  dreadful  re- 
tribution of  a  parent's  agony,  so 
spiritedly  described  in  the  following 
scene  : — 

"  A  portal  of  the  arena  opetied, 
and  the  combatant,  with  a  mantle 
thrown  over  his  face  and  figure,  was 
led  in,  surrounded  by  soldiery.  The 
lion  roared,  and  ramped  against  the 
bars  of  its  den  at  the  sight.  The 
guard  put  a  sword  and  buckler  into 
the  hands  of  the  Christian,  and  he 
was  left  alone.  He  drew  the  mantle 
from  his  face,  and  bent  a  slow"and 
firm  look  round  the  amphitheatre. 
His  fine  countenance  and  lofty  bear- 
ing raised  an  universal  sound  of  ad- 
miration. He  might  have  stood  for 
an  Apollo  encriuntering  the  Python. 
His  eye  at  last  turned  on  mine. 
Could  I  believe  my  senses!  Con- 
stantius  was  before  me  ! 

"  All  my  rancour  vanished.  An 
hour  past  I  could  have  struck  the 
betrayer  to  the  heart  ;  I  could  have 
called  on  the  severest  vengeance  of 
man  and  heaven  to  smite  the  destroy- 
er of  my  child.  But,  to  see  hiin 
hopelessly  doomed  ;  the  man  whom 
I  had  honoured  for  his  noble  quali- 
ties, whom  I  had  even  loved,  whose 
crime  was  at  worst  but  the  crime  of 
giving  way  to  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion that  can  bewilder  the  heart  of 
man  ;  to  see  this  noble  creature 
flung  to  the  savage  beast,  dying  in 
tortures,  torn  piecemeal  before  my 
eyes,  and  this  misery  wrought  by 
me, — I  would  have  obtested  earth 
and  heaven  to  save  him.  But  my 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.     My   limbs   refused   to   stir. 
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I  woiilcl  have  thrown  myself  at  the  "  What  happened  for  some  mo- 
feet  of  Nero  ;  but  I  sat  like  a  man  ments  after,  1  know  not.  There 
of  stone,  pfile,  paralysed — the  boat-  was  a  struggle  at  the  portal ;  a  fe- 
ing  of  my  pulses  stopt — my  eyes  male  forced  her  way  throu2;li  the 
alone  alive.  guards,  rushed  in  alone,  and  flung 
<«  The  gate  of  the  den  was  thrown  herself  upon  the  victim.  The  siidit 
back,  and  the  lion  rushed  in  with  a  of  a  new  prey  roused  the  lion;  he 
roar,  and  a  bound  that  bore  hiui  half  tore  the  ground  with  his  talons  ;  he 
across  the  arena.  I  saw  tlie  sword  lashed  his  streaming  sides  with  his 
glitter  in  the  air:  when  it  waved  tail;  he  lifted  up  his  mane,  and  bar- 
again,  it  was  covered  with  blood,  ed  his  fangs.  But  his  approach  was 
A  howl  told  that  the  blow  had  been  no  longer  with  a  b(>und  ;  he  dread- 
driven  hon)e.  The  lion,  one  of  the  ed  the  sword,  and  came  siuifling  the 
largest  from  Nuinidia,  and  made  fu-  blood  on  the  sand,  and  stealins^  round 
rious  by  thirst  and  hunger, an  animal  the  body  in  circuits  still  diminishing. 
of  prodigidus  power,  couched  for  an  '•  The  confusion  in  the  vast  assem- 
jnslant  as  if  to  makesi;re  of  his  prey,  blasre  was  now  extreme.  ^ Oices  in- 
crept  a  few  paces  onward,  anil  sprang  numerable  called  for  aid.  Women 
at  the  victim's  throat.  He  was  met  screamed  and  fainted  ;  men  burst 
by  a  second  wound,  but  his  impulse  out  into  indignant  clamours  at  this 
was  irresistible  ;  and  Constantius  was  prolonged  cruelty.  Even  the  hard 
flung  upon  the  ground.  A  cry  of  hearts  of  the  populace,  accustomed 
natural  horror  rang  rotnid  the  am-  as  they  were  to  the  sacrifice  of  lii'e, 
phitheatre.  The  struggle  "was  now  were  roused  to  honest  curses.  The 
for  instant  life  or  death.  They  roll-  guards  grasped  their  arms,  and  wait- 
ed over  each  other;  the  lion  reared  ed  but  for  a  sign  from  the  emi)eror. 
on  its  hind  feet,  and,  with  giiasjiing  But  Nero  gave  no  sign. 
teeth  and  distended  talons,  plunged  "  I  looked  upon  the  woman's  face. 
on  the  man;  again  they  rose  toge-  It  was  Salome  !  I  sprang  upon  my 
ther.  Anxiety  was  now  at  its  wildest  feet.  I  called  on  her  name;  I  im- 
height.  The  sword  swung  round  the  plored  her  by  every  feeling  of  na- 
champion's  head  in  bloody  circles,  tiu'e  to  fly  from  that  place  of  death, 
They  fell  again,  covered  with  gore  to  come  to  my  arms,  to  think  of  the 
and  dust.  The  hand  of  Constantius  agonies  of  all  that  loved  her. 
had  grasped  the  lion's  mane,  and  the  "  She  had  raised  the  head  of  Con- 
furious  bounds  uf  the  niousier  could  staniius  on  her  knee,  and  was  wiping 
not  loose  the  hold  ;  but  his  strength  the  pale  visage  with  her  hair.  At 
was  evidently  giving  way  :  he  still  the  snnud  of  my  voice  she  looked 
struck  terrible  blows,  but  each  was  up,  and  calndy  casting  back  the  locks 
weaker  than  the  one  before  ;  till  from  her  forehead,  fixed  her  gaze 
collecting  his  whole  force  for  a  last  upon  me.  She  still  knelt ;  one  hand 
efl'ort,  he  darted  one  mighty  blow  supported  the  head,  with  the  other 
into  the  lion's  throat,  and  sank,  she  pointed  to  it,  as  her  only  answer. 
The  savage  yelled,  and  spouting  out  I  again  adjured  iier.  Tlieie  was  the 
blood,  fled  howling  round  the  arena,  silence  of  death  among  the  thousands 
But  the  hand  still  grasped  the  mane  ;  round  me.  A  fire  flashed  into  her 
and  his  conqueror  was  dragged  whirl-  eye — her  cheek  burned.  She  waved 
ing  throngii  the  dust  at  his  heels.  A  her  hand  with  an  air  of  superb  sor- 
universal  outcry  now   arose    to   save  row. 

him,   if  h«   were   not    already  dead.  "  '  I  am  come  to  die,'  she  uttered. 

But  the  lion,   though    bleeding  from  in    a    lofty    tone.       '  This    bleeding 

every    vein,   was   still    too    terrible  ;  body   was    my    husband.     I  have  no 

and  all  shrank  from  the  hazard.     At  father.     The  world   contains  to  me 

length    the   grasp    gave    way  ;     and  but  this  clay  in  my  arms. — Yet,'  and 

the    body    lay    motionless    upon   the  she  kissed  the  ashy   lips   before  her, 

ground.  '  yet,  my    Constantius,  it  was  to  save 
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that  farlior,  that  your  jrenerous  heart 
defied  the  peril  of  this  hour.  It  was 
to  redeem  him  from  the  hand  of  evil, 
that  you  abandoned  our  quiet  home  ! 
— yes,  cruel  father,  here  lies  the  no- 
ble being  that  threw  open  your  dun- 
geon, that  led  you  safe  through  con- 
flagration, that  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  liberty  only  thought  how  he  niight 
preserve  and  protect  you.'  Tears 
at  length  fell  in  floods  from  her  eyes. 
'  But,'  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  wild 
power,  '  he  was  betrayed  ;  and  may 
the  power  whose  thunders  avenge 
the  cause  of  his  people,  pour  down 
just  retribution  upon  the  head  that 
dared ' 

"  I  heard  my  own  condemnation 
about  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lips 
of  my  child.  Wound  up  to  theJast 
degree  of  suffering,  1  tore  my  !lair, 
leaped  on  the  bars  before  me,  and 
plunged  into  the  arena  by  her  side. 
The  height  stunned  me  ;  I  tottered 
forward  a  few  paces,  and  fell.  The 
lion  gave  a  roar,  and  sprang  upon 
me.  I  lay  helpless  under  him. — I 
felt  his  fiery  breath — I  saw  his  lurid 
eye  glaring — I  heard  the  gnashing  of 
his  white  fangs  above  me. 

"  An  exulting  shout  arose. — I  saw 
him  reel  as  if  struck  : — gore  filled 
hisjavvs. — Another  mighty  blow  was 
driven  to  his  heart. — He  sprang  high 
in  the  air  with  a  howl. — He  drop- 
ped ;  he  wasidead.  The  amphi- 
theatre thundered  with  acclamation. 

"  With  Salome  clinging  to  my  bo- 
som, Constantius  raised  me  from  the 
ground.  The  roar  of  the  lion  had 
roused  him  fronj  his  swoon,  and  two 
blows  saved  me.  The  falchion  was 
broken  in  the  heart  of  the  monster. 
The  whole  multitude  stood  u[),  sup- 
plicating for  our  lives  in  the  name  of 
filial  piety  and  heroism.  Nero,  de- 
vil as  he  was,  dared  not  resist  the 
strength  of  the  popular  feeling.  He 
waved  a  signal  to  the  guards  ;  the 
portal  was  opened;  and  my  children 
sustaining  my  feeble  steps,  and  show- 
ered with  garlands  and  ornaments 
from  innumerable  hands,  slowly  led 
me  from  the  arena." 

Salalhiel  finally  escapes  with  his 
brave  sou-in-lavv  from  the  persecu- 
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tions  of  the  tyrant ;  and,  in  concert 
with  Constantius,  undertakes  a  peri- 
lous expediiion  against  the  Roman 
power.  The  capture  of  Massada, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  space 
of  tiie  second  volume,  is  described 
with  extraordinary  gra|)hic  ability. 
We  cannot  follow  the  hero  through 
the  perilous  adventures  which  suc- 
ceed this,  his  great  triumph.  After 
two  years  of  captivity  he  returns  to 
his  country,  to  behold  the  army  of 
Titus  gathered  round  Jerusalem,  for 
the  consummation  of  that  destruction 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  whole  of  the  third  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  description  of  that 
fearful  siege,  which  has  furnished 
such  an  exhaustless  theme  to  the 
poet  and  the  divine.  JMany  of  the 
pictures  are  awfully  grand  ;  and  we 
would  instance  the  folUiwing  descrip- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  Jewish  mul- 
titude to  their  walls,  after  having 
rushed  out  upon  the  Roman  camp  to 
revenge  the  execution  of  countless 
victims  that  were  amongst  the  sacri- 
fices of  that  fearful  retribution  with 
which  Titus  punished  the  violation 
of  their  word  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
sieged. 

''  Day-break  was  now  at  hand,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  enemy's  movements 
made  our  return  necessary.  We 
heaped  the  last  Roman  corpse  on 
the  pile  ;  covered  it  with  the  broken 
spears,  helmets,  and  cuirasses  of  the 
dead,  and  then  left  the  care  of  the 
conflagration  to  the  wind.  From 
the  valley  to  Jerusalem,  our  way  was 
crowded  with  the  enemy's  posts ; 
but  the  keen  eye  and  agile  vigour  of 
the  Jew  eluded  or  anticipated  the 
heavy-armed  legionaries,  by  long 
experience  taught  to  dread  the  night 
in  Judea  ;  and  we  reached  the  Grand 
Gate  of  Sion,  as  the  sun  was  shoot- 
ing his  first  rays  on  the  pinnacles  of 
the  temple. 

"  In  those  strange  and  agitated 
days,  when  every  hour  produced 
some  extraordinary  scene,  I  remem- 
ber few  n)ore  extraordinary  than  that 
morning's  march  into  the  city.  It 
was  a  triumph  !  but  how   unlike   all 
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that  bore  the  name !  it  was  no  idle, 
popular  pageant  ;  no  fantastic  and 
studied  exiiibitiun  of  trophies  and 
treasures  ;  no  gaudy  homage  to  per- 
sonal ambition  ;  no  holiday  show  to 
amuse  the  idleness,  or  feed  the  vani- 
ty of  a  capital  secure  in  peace,  and 
pampered  with  the  habits  of  opu- 
lence and  national  supremacy.  But 
it  was  at  once  a  rejoicing,  a  funeral, 
a  great  art  of  atonement,  a  popular 
preservaticn,  whose  results  none 
could  limit,  and  a  proud  revenge  on 
the  proudest  of  enemies. 

"  Th;it  night  not  an  eye  closed  in 
Jerusalem.  The  Romans,  quick  to 
turn  every  change  to  advantage,  had 
suffered  the  advance  of  our  irregular 
combatants  only  until  they'  could 
throw  a  force  between  them  and  the 
gates.  The  assault  was  made,  and 
with  partial  success  ;  but  the  popu- 
lation once  roused,  was  terrible  to 
an  enemy  fighting  against  walls  and 
ramparts,  and  the  assailants  were, 
after  long  slaughter  on  both  sides, 
drawn  off  at  the  sight  of  our  columns 
moving  from  the  iiills.  We  marched 
in,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
as  wild  and  strange-looking  a  host  as 
ever  trod  to  acclamations  from  voices 
unnumbered.  Every  casement,  roof, 
battlement,  and  wall,  in  the  long 
r^iUge  of  magnificent  streets  leading 
round  by  the  foot  of  Sion  to  mount 
JMoriah,  was  covered  with  spectators. 
Man,  woman,  and  child,  of  every 
rank,  were  there,  straining  their  eyes 
and  voices,  and  waving  hands,  wea- 
pons, and  banners  for  their  deliver- 
ers from  the  terror  of  instant  mas- 
sacre. Our  motley  ranks  had  equip- 
ped themselves  with  the  Roman 
spoils,  where  they  could  ;  and, 
among  the  ragged  vestures,  disco- 
loured turbans,  and  rude  pikes,  mov- 
ed masses  of  glittering  mail,  helmets, 
and  gilded  lances.  Beside  the  torn 
flags  of  the  tribes  were  tossing  em- 
broidered standards  with  the  initials 
of  the  Caisars  or  the  golden  image  of 
some  deity,  mutilated  by  our  scorn 
for  the  idolater.  The  Jewish  trum- 
pets had  scarcely  sent  up  their  cho- 


rus, when  it  was  followed  by  the 
clanging  of  the  Ronian  cymbal,  the 
lung  and  brilTrint  tone  of  the  clarion, 
or  the  deep  roar  of  the  brass  conch 
and  serpent.  Close  upon  ranks  ex- 
ulliiig  and  shouting  victory,  came 
ranks  bearing  the  honoured  dead  on 
litters,  and  bursting  into  bitter  sor- 
row; then  rolled  onwards  thousands, 
bounding  and  showing  the  weapons 
and  relics  that  they  had  torn  from 
the  enemy  ;  then  passed  groups  of 
the  priesthood, — for  they  too  had 
taken  the  common  share  in  the  de- 
fence,— singing  one  of  the  glorious 
hymns  of  the  Temple:  then  again 
followed  litters  surrounded  by  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  dead, 
wrapt  in  inconsolable  grief.  Bands 
of  warriors,  who  had  none  to  care 
for,  the  habitual  sons  of  the  field  ; 
armed  women  ;  chained  captives ; 
beggars  ;  men  covered  with  the  state- 
ly dresses  of  our  higher  ranks;  biers 
heaped  with  corpses  ;  wagons  piled 
with  armour,  tents,  provisions,  the 
wounded,  the  dead  ;  every  diversity 
of  human  circumstance,  person  and 
equipment  that  belong  to  a  state  in 
wliich  the  elements  of  society  are 
let  loose,  in  that  march  successively 
moved  before  the  e\'e.  With  the 
men  were  jningled  the  captured 
horses  of  the  legionaries  ;  the  camels 
and  dromedaries  of  the  allies  ;  herds 
of  the  bull  and  buffalo,  droves  of 
goats  and  sheep  :  the  whole  one 
mighty  mass  of  misery,  rejoicing, 
nakedness,  splendour,  pride,  humilia- 
tion, furious  and  savage  lile,  and 
honoured  and  lamented  death  ;  the 
noblest  patriotism,  and  the  most 
hideous  abandonment  to  the  excesses 
of  our  nature." 

The  great  onset  upon  the  fastnesses 
of  Jerusalem  at  length  takes  place. 
Salathiel  is  found  defending  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  Temple,  when  the 
last  enemy,  fire,  roared  ronml  the 
sanctuary.  He  sank,  in  the  hope 
that  death  was  inevitable — but  ag;iin 
he  heard  the  words  of  terror,  "  Tar- 
ry thou  till  I  come" — and  the  de- 
stroying angel  passed  him  by. 
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COMPARATIVE  PLEASURES  OF  SCIENCE. 

HOW  wonderful  are  the  laws  that  swiftness  mocks  the  uttermost  efforts 
regulate  the  motions  of  fluids  !  of  the  imaginatitm. 
Is  there  anything  in  all  the  idle  books  Electricit}',  the  light  which  is  seen 
of  tales  and  horrors  more  truly  asto-  on  the  back    of  a  cat    when   slightly 
nisbing    than    the    fact,    that    a    few  rubbed    on    a   frosty    evening,  is  the 
pounds  of  water  may,  by  mere  pres-  very  same  matter  with  the  lightning 
sure,    without    any     machinery,    by  of  the   clouds  ; — plants   breathe  like 
merely   being   placed  in  a  particular  ourselves,  but  difl'erently  by  day  and 
way,  produce   an    irresistible    force?  by    night; — the    air    which    burns  in 
What  can  bo  more  strange,  than  that  our    lamps     enables     a     balloon    to 
an  ounce  weight  should  balance  hun-  mount,   and    causes   the   globules   of 
dreds  of  pounds,  by  the  intervention  the  dust  of  plants  to  rise,  float  through 
of  a  ^ew  bars  of  thin  iron  ?     Observe  the  air,  and  continue  their  race  ; — in 
the  extraordinary  truths  which  Opti-  a    word,  is   the   immediate    cause   of 
cal  Science  discloses.     Can  anything  vegetation.       Nothing    can     at    first 
surprise   us    more,  than    to  find   that  view  appear   less  like,  or   less  likely 
the  colour  of,white  is  a  mixture  of  all  to  be  caused  by  the  same  thing,  than 
others — that  red,  and  blue,  and  green,  the    processes    of    burning    and     of 
and   all   the   rest,    merely    by    being  breathing, — the  rust   of   metals   and 
blended  in  certain   proportions,  form  burning, — an  acid  and  rust, —  the  in- 
what  we  had  fancied  rather  to  be  no  fluence  of  a  plant  on  the  air  it  grows 
colour   at  all,  than    a'l  colours  toge-  in  by  night,  and  of  an  animal  on  the 
iher  ?     Chemistry    is   not  behind   in  same  air  at  any  time,  nay,  and  of  a 
its     wonders.       That    the    diamond  body  burning  in  that  air ;  and  yet  all 
should  be  made  of  the  same  material  these  are  the  same  operation.     It  is 
with  coal  ;  that  water  should  be  chief-  an    undeniable    fact,    that    the    very 
ly  composed  of  an  inflammable  sub-  same    thing    which    makes    the    fire 
stance  ;    that  acids  sliould   he  almost  burn,  makes  metals  rust,  forms  acids, 
all  formed    of  different  kinds  of  air,  and    causes    plants    and    animals    to 
and    that  one  of  those  acids,  whose  breathe  ;    that    these   operations,  so 
strength    can  dissolve  almost   any  of  unlike  to   commott    eyes,  when  exa- 
the    metals,  should    be    made  of  the  mined   by   the    light    of  science,  are 
self-same    ingredients  with    the  com-  the  same, — the  rusting  of  metals, — 
mon  air  we  breathe  ;  that  salts  should  the  formation  of  acids, — the  burning 
be  of  a  metallic  nature,  and  compos-  of  inflammable    bodies, — the  breath- 
ed, in  great  part,  of  metals,  fluid  like  ing  of  animals, — and  the    growth  of 
quicksilver,  but   lighter   than   water,  plants  by  night.     To  know  this  is  a 
and  which,  without  any  heating,  take  positive  gratification.     Is  it  not  pleas- 
fire  upon    being  exposed   to    the  air,  ing  to  find  the  same  substance  in  va- 
aud,  by  burning,  form  the  substance  rious  situations  extremely  unlike  each 
so  abounding  in  salipetre  and  in  the  other  ; — to  meet  with  fixed  air  as  the 
ashes  of  burnt  wood  :   these,  surely,  produce  of  burning, —  of  breathing, — 
are   things   to   excite  the    wonder  of    and    of  vegetation  ;  —  to    find    that  it 
any  reflecting  mind — nay,  of  any  one  is    the    choak-damp    of   mines, — the 
but  little  accustomed  to  reflect.     And  bad  air  in  the  grotto  of  Naples, — the 
yet  these  are  trifling  when  compared  cause  of  death  in  neglected  brewers' 
to   the   prodigies    which    Astrononty  vats — and    of  the  brisk  and  acid  fla- 
opens  to   our    view :    the   enormous  vour   of  Seltzer   and    other    mineral 
masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  their  springs  ?     Nothing  can  be  less  like 
immense   distances  ;    their   countless  than    the    working   of  a  vast  steam- 
numbers,  and   their   motions,   whose  engine,   and    thd    crawling   of  a   fly 
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upon   the    window.      We    find    that  fairy   tales   that   ever  were   fancied, 

these  two  operations  are   performed  anytliing   more    calculated   to   arrest 

by  the  same  means,  the  weight  of  the  the    attention   and   lo    occupy  and  to 

atm()S|)here,    and     that    a   se;i-horse  gratify  the    mind,  than    this  most  un- 

ciimbs  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  pow-  expected  resemblance  between  things 

er.     Can   anything  be   more  strange  so    unlike    to   the   eyes    of  ordinary 

to  contemplate  ?     Is  there  in  all  the  beholders  ? 


LOW  COMPANY. 


T/WT'HAT    is   low    company?    All 
'  ^     people  not  in  the  highest  and 
most  select  society  in  a  metropolitan 
city,  at  the    time   flouri.shing  in  fash- 
ionable and  philosophic  pride  ?  And 
this  in  a  Cluistian    land — a  land  not 
only  overHovving  with    milk   and  ho- 
ney, hut  with    the   principles   of  the 
Reformed  Faith,  and  with   much  hu- 
man and   divine  knowledge  !    Show 
us  any  series  of  works  of  genius,  in 
prose  or  verse,  in  which  man's  being 
is  so  illustrated  as  to  lay  it  bare  and 
open  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  the 
chief  pictures  they    contain,   drawn 
fronj  "  select  society  ?"     There  are 
none  such  ;   and  for  this  reason,  that 
in  such  society  there  is  neither  pow- 
er to   paint   them,   nor    materials  to 
be  painted,    nor   colours   to   lay    on, 
till   the   canvass    speaks  a    language 
which  all   the  world,  as  it  runs,  may 
read.     Wliat  would  Scott  have  been, 
had    he    not   loved    and    known   the 
people  ?  What  would  his  works  have 
been,  had  they  not  shown  the  many- 
coloured  change  of  life   of  the  peo- 
ple .''    What  would  Shakspeare  have 
been,  had  he  not  turned  majestically 
from  kings    and   "  lords  and  mighty 
earls,*'  to  their   subjects  and    vassals 
and  lowly  bondsn)en,  and    "counted 
the  beatings  of  lonely  hearts,"  iu  the 


obscure  but  impassioned  life  that 
stirs  every  nook  of  this  earth, Where 
human  beings  abide?  What  would 
Wordsworth  have  been,  had  he  dis- 
dained, with  his  high  intellect  and 
imagination,  "  to  stoop  his  anointed 
head"  beneath  the  wooden  lintel  of 
the  poor  man's  door?  His  lyrical 
ballads,  "  with  all  the  innocent  bright- 
ness of  the  new-born  dav,''  had  never 
charmed  the  meditative  heart — His 
"  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains" 
had  never  taught  men  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die.  These  are  men 
who  have  descended  from  aerial 
heights  into  the  humblest  dwellings  ; 
who  have  shewn  the  angel's  wing 
equally  when  poised  near  the  earth, 
or  floating  over  lis  cottaged  vales,  as 
when  seen  sailing  on  high  through 
the  clouds  and  azure  depth  of  heaven, 
or  hanging  over  the  towers  and  tem- 
ples of  great  cities.  They  would 
not  have  shunned  a  parley  with  the 
blind  beggar  by  the  way-side  ;  they 
knew  how  to  transmute,  by  diviiiest 
alchemy,  the  base  metal  into  the  fine 
gold.  Whatever  company  of  hun)au 
beings  they  have  ever  mingled  with, 
they  lent  it  colours,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive its  shade;  and  hence,  their 
mastery  over  the  "  wide  soul  of  the 
world,"  and  their  name,  magicians. 


HOW  TO  LOSE  TIME. 

■piEW  men   need   complain  of  the  warlock,   or  wizard,  still   a   poet— a 
-*-     want   of  time,  if  they   are   not  maker— a     creator.       Think,     then, 
conscious  of  a  want  of  power,  or  of  how  many  hours  on   hours  you  have 
desire  to  ennoble  and  enjoy  it.      Per-  lost,  lying  asleep  so  profoundly, 
haps  you  are  a  man    of  genius  your- 
self, gentle    reader,   and    though    not  "  That  the  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing 

absolutely,  like  Sir   Walter,  a   witch,  No  more° could  rouse  you  from  your  lazy  bed." 
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V  How  many  more  have  you,  not  ab-  country  cousins,  come  in  the  capaci- 
solutely  lost,  but  to  a  certain  extent  ty  of  forenoon  callers — endless  talk- 
abused,  at  breakfast — sip,  sipping  ersall — sharp  and  blunt  noses  alike — 
away  at  unnecessary  cups  of  sirupy  and  grinning  voraciously  in  hopes  of  a 
tea,  or  gob,  gobbling  away  at  jam-  lunch  —  now  away  to  dress  for  dinner, 
buttered  rolls,  for  which  nature  ue-  wliicli  v^ill  not  be  for  two  long,  long 
ver  called — or  "  to  party  giving  up  hours  to  come — now  dozing,  or  daiz- 
uhal  was  meant  for  mankind" — for-  ed  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  won- 
getting  the  loss  of  Tinie  in  the  Times,  dering  if  the  bell  is  ever  to  be  rung — 
and,  after  a  long,  blank,  brown,  and  now  grimly  gazing  on  a  bit  of  bloody 
blue  study,  leaving  behind  you  a  most  beef  which  your  impatience  has  forc- 
niiserable  chronicle  indeed  !  Then  ed  the  blaspheming  cordc  to  draw 
think — O  ihitdi — on  all  your  aimless  from  the  spit  ere  the  outer  folds  of 
forenoon  saunterings — round  and  fat  were  well  melted  at  the  fire — 
round  about  the  premises — up  and  now,  after  a  disappointed  dinner, 
down  the  avenue — then  into  the  gar-  discovering  that  the  old  ptirt  is  cork- 
den  on  tiptoe — in  and  out  among  the  cd,  and  the  filberts  all  pluffing  with 
neat  squares  of  onion-beds — now  bitter  snuff,  except  such  as  enclose  a 
humming  a  tune  by  the  brink  of  worn) — now  an  unwholesome  sleep 
abysses  of  moidd,  like  trenches  dug  of  interrupted  snores,  vour  bobbing 
for  the  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  head  ever  and  anon  smiting  your 
where  the  tender  celery  is  laid — now  breast-bone — now  burnt-beans  palm- 
down  to  the  river-side  to  try  a  little  ed  off  on  the  family  for  Turkish  cof- 
angling,  though  you  well  know  there  fee — now  a  game  of  cards,  with  a 
is  niitliing  to  be  had  but  Pars  —  now  dead  partner,  and  the  ace  of  spades 
into  a  field  of  turnips,  without  your  missing — now  no  supper — you  have 
double-barreled  Joe  Manton,  to  see  no  appetite  for  supper — and  now  in- 
Ponto  point  a  place  where  once  a  to  bed  tumbles  the  son  of  Genius, 
partridge  had  pruned  himsLdf — now  complaining  to  the  moon  of  the  short- 
home  again,  at  the  waving  of  John's  ness  of  human  life,  and  the  fleetness 
red  sleeve,  to  receive  a  coach-full  of  of  time  ! 


ViLRIBTirS. 

«'  THE  cottar's  SATURDAY  NIGHT."  There  is   more  of  the    conscious  se- 

^^  ^W^UECottar's  Saturdai/ Night,'''  curiiy  of  power,  than    in    any   other 

-*-     says   l\lr.   Lockhart,  ''is,  per-  of  his  serious  pieces  of  considerable 

haps,  of  all    Burns's   pieces,  the  one  length  ;  the  whole  has  the  appearance 

whose  exclusion   froni  the  collection,  of  coming  in  a    full  stream   from  the 

were  such  things  possible  now-a-days,  fountain  of  the  heart — a   slreani  that 

would  be    the   most  injurious,  if  not  soothes  the  ear,  and  has  no  glare  on 

to  the  genius,  at  least  to  the  charac-  the  surface. 

ter  of  the  man.  In  spite  of  many  "It  is  delightfid  to  turn  from  any 
feeble  lines,  and  soine  heavy  stanzas,  of  the  pieces  which  present  so  great 
It  appears  to  me,  that  even  his  genius  a  genius  as  writhing  under  an  iuevi- 
would  suffer  more  in  estimation,  by  table  btu'den,  to  this,  where  his  buoy- 
being  contemplated  in  the  absence  ant  energy  seems  not  even  to  feel 
of  tliis  poem,  than  of  any  other  sin-  the  pressure.  The  miseries  of  toil 
gle  performance  he  has  left  us.  and  penury,  who  shall  affect  to  treat 
Loftier  flights  he  certainly  has  made,  as  unreal  ?  Yet  they  shrunk  to  small 
but  in  these  lie  remained  but  a  short  dimensions  in  the  presence  of  a  spirit 
while  on  the  wing,  and  effort  is  too  thus  exalted  at  once,  and  softened, 
often  perceptible  ;  here  the  motion  by  the  pieties  of  virgin  love,  filial 
is  easy,  gentle,  placidly   undulating,  reverence,  and  donajstic  devotion. 
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"  That  he  who  thus  enthusiastic-  falls.  The  mercury  here  stood  at 
ally  apprehended,  and  thus  exquisite-  29.68  inches.  I  then  moved  the  in- 
ly painted,  the  artless  beauty  and  strument  to  another  rock  vvitiiin  ten 
solemnity  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  or  twelve  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  fall, 
that  ennoble  the  life  of  ihe  Scottish  where  it  was  placed  by  means  of  a 
peasant,  could  witness  observances  levelling  instrument  exactly  at  the 
in  which  the  ver}'  highest  of  these  same  heiglit  as  in  the  first  instance, 
redeeming  influences  are  most  pow-  It  still  stood  at  29.68  ;  and  the  only 
erfully  and  gracefidly  displayed,  and  difl'erence  I  could  observe  was  a 
yet  describe  them  in  a  vein  of  un-  slight  continuous  vibr.ilion  of  about 
niixiMJ  merriment — that  the  same  two  or  three  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
man  shoidd  have  pri)duced  the  Cot-  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  Cap- 
ia7-'s  Sitturd  ry  Night  and  the  Holy  tain  Hall  ascribes  the  difficulty  of 
I^air  about  the  same  time — will  ev(!r  breathing  felt  by  parties  visiting  this 
continue  to  move  wonder  and  regret,  celebrated    water-fill    to   the    simple 

"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  agitation  of  the  air  by  percussion, 
author    of    the    Cottar''s    Saturday 


Night  had  felt,  in  his  time,  all  that  monkish  superstition. 
any  man  can  feel  in  the  contempla-  A  gentleman,  some  years  ago,  be- 
tii>n  of  the  most  sublime  of  the  reli-  ing  upon  a  visit  to  the  Escurial,  after 
gious  observances  of  his  country  ;  having  s[)ent  some  hours  in  viewing 
and  as  little,  that  had  he  taken  up  the  splendid  collection  of  paintings, 
the  subject  of  this  rural  sacrament  in  was  shown  over  the  several  towers 
a  solemn  mood,  he  might  have  pro-  of  this  stupendous  edifice.  He  re- 
duced a  piece  as  gravely  beautiful  as  marked  to  the  Monk  wi)o  had,  with 
jiis  Holy  Fair  is  quaint,  graphic,  and  great  civility  and  attenliun,  pointed 
picturesque.  It  is  surely  just  that  out  everything  deserving  notice,  that 
we  should  pay  most  attention  to  what  he  was  much  surprised  there  were  no 
he  has  delivered  under  the  gravest  lightning  conductors  attached  to  any 
sanction.  In  noble  natures,  we  may  part  of  the  building.  "  We  can  have 
be  sure,  the  source  of  tears  lies  near-  no  occasion  for  them,"  said  he,  Gross- 
er the  heart  than  that  of  smiles."  ing   himself  very  devoutly,  "as    we 

have  relics  of  Santa  Barbara  in  eve- 

PALLs  OF  NIAGARA.  fy  ""G  of  the  towers."  About  a 
Captain  Basil  Hall  in  his  excursion  fortnight  after  this  conversation,  one 
through  the  United  States  last  autumn,  of  the  principal  towers  was  conjplete- 
paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Falls  of  ly  destroyed  by  lightning.  Upon 
Niagara,  with  the  view  of  deterniin-  the  gentleman's  subsequently  revisit- 
ing a  question,  which  had  been  moot-  ing  the  monastery,  he  ventured  to 
ed  by  several  scientific  men — whe-  represent  to  the  Monk,  the  inefficien- 
ther  the  pressure  or  elasticity  of  the  cy  of  the  relics  of  which  he  had  so 
air  is  not  increased  in  the  immediate  much  boasted.  "The  oidy  way  in 
vicinity  of  a  sheet  of  fdliug  water  .?  which  we  can  account  for  Santa  I5ar- 
In  describing  tlie  experiment  to  Pro-  bara's  having  so  negb'Cted  us,"  re- 
fessor  Silliman,  Captain  Hall  says  : —  plied  the  monk,  shrugging  up  his 
As  a  first  step,  I  placed  the  barome-  shouldeis,  "  is,  that  she  must  have 
ter  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hun-  been  angry  with  us  for  some  sins  that 
dred  and  fifty  feet   from  the  extreme  we  had  committed." 

western  ftn<\  of  the  fall,  on  a  flat  rock,  

as  nearly  as  possible  on   a  level  with  happinkss. 

the  top  of  the  talas  or  back  of  shin-  A  captain   in  the   navy   meeting  a 

gle    lying   at    the    base   of  the   over-  friend    as    he    landed   at   Portsmouth 

hanging  cliif,  from  which  the  cataract  Point,  boasted    that    he    had   left   his 

descends.     This   station    was    about  whole   ship's    company    the  happiest 

thirty    p(!rpendicular    feet  above  the  fellows  in  the    world.     "  How  so  ?" 

pool  or   busin    into  which  the  water  asked    his    friend.     "'  Why,    I    have 
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just  flogged  seventeen,,  and  they  are 
happy  it  is  ovor  ;  and  all  the  rest  are 
happy  that  they  have  escaped." 


JUVENILE  SANG  FROID. 

In  the  year  1821,  a  yoiiiig  Eng- 
lisliman,  (seventeen  years  of  age,) 
left  Madrid  in  the  diligence  for  Yrun. 
About  seven  leagues  from  Madrid,  at 
two  in  the  morninir,  the  diligence  was 
stopped  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  passengers 
to  alight  fortluvith,  and  then  bound 
them  with  curds.  The  banditti  im- 
mediately lighted  a  number  of  torch- 
es, and  proceeded  to  ransack  the  ve- 
hicle. The  young  Englishman  hav- 
ing a  great  passion  for  drawing,  and 
conceiving  it  to  be  a  picturesque 
scene,  managed  to  slip  the  cords 
from  his  hands,  took  out  his  sketch 
book,  and  began  very  coolly  to  com- 
mit it  to  paper.  The  robbers  were 
so  struck  with  the  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm of  the  young  man,  that  they 
permitted  him  to  continue  his  sketch, 
and  left  his  property  untouched,  al- 
though they  took  possession  of  the 
smallest  articles  from  every  other 
passenger.  The  Danish  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Madrid,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  was  stripped  to  his  shirt : 
his  elegant  travelling  cap  was  ex- 
changed for  an  old  Castilian  Monte- 
ro.  He  had  a  ring  on  his  finger 
which,  though  intrinsically  of  little 
value,  he  much  prized  ;  and  by  way 
of  preserving  it,  told  one  of  the  rob- 
bers that  it  had  been  so  many  years 
on  his  finger,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  it  off.  "Tenemos  cuchill'is," 
"  we  have  knives,"  said  the  ruffian, 
coolly.  Upon  this  information  the 
finger  instinctively  shrunk,  and  the 
ring  was  immediately  delivered. 


"  but  then  it  is  no  sooner  off  than  it 
is  on."  

OXFORD  ALE. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  when  it 
\va>  more  the  fashion  to  drink  ale  at 
Oxford  than  it  is  at  present,  a  humo- 
rous fellow,  of  punning  memory,  es- 
tablished an  alehouse  near  the 
pound,  and  wrcjte  over  his  door, 
"Ale  sold  by  the  pound."  As  his 
ale  was  as  good  as  his  jokes,  the  Ox- 
onians resorted  to  his  house  in  great 
numbers,  and  sometimes  staid  there 
beyond  the  college  hours.  This 
was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  to 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  who  was  direct- 
ed to  take  away  his  license,  by  one 
of  the  Proctors  of  the  University. 
Boniface  was  summoned  to  attend, 
and  when  he  came  into  the  Vice 
Chancellor's  presence,  he  began 
hawking  and  spitting  about  the  room  ; 
this  the  Chancellor  observed,  and 
asked  what  he  meant  by  it  ?  "Please 
your  worship,"  said  he,  "I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  dear  myself." 
The  Vice  Chancellor  imagined  that 
he  actually  weighed  his  ale  and  sold 
it  by  the  pound  ;  "  is  that  true  ?" 
"  No,  an't  please  your  worship,"  re- 
plied the  wit.  "  How  do  you,  then  ?'* 
said  the  Chancellor.  "  Very  well  I 
thank  you.  Sir,"  replied  he,  <'hovv 
do  you  do?"  The  Chancellor  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Get  away  for  a  rascal ;  I'll 
say  no  more  to  you."  The  follow 
departed,  and  crossing  the  quadraiisle 
met  the  Proctor  who  laid  the  infor- 
mation. "  Sir,"  said  he,  "the  chancel- 
lor wants  to  speak  to  you  ;"  and  re- 
turned with  him.  •' Here,  Sir,"  said 
he,  when  he  came  into  the  Chancel-  * 
lor's  presence,  "  You  sent  me  for  a 
rascal,  and  I've  brought  you  the 
greatest  that  1  know  of." 


PASSION. 

Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  is  well  known 
to  have  possessed  a  most  irritable 
temper.  His  footman  desiring  to  be 
disn)issed,  '•  Why  do  you  leave  me  ?" 
said  he.  "  Because,  to  speak  the 
truth,  I  cannot  bear  your  temper." 
"  To  be  sure,  I  am  passionate,  but 
my  passion  is  no  sooner  on  than  it  is 
off."      "  Yes,"   replied   the  servant, 


FOREIGN    DEBTS. 

Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton,  pen- 
sioned by  Cromwell  tor  his  agricul- 
tural writings,  says,  that  old  men  in 
his  days  remembered  the  first  gar- 
deners that  came  over  to  Surrey, 
(Eng.)  and  sold  turnips,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, early  peas,  and  rape,  which 
were  then  great  rarities,  being  im- 
ported from  Holland.     Cherries  and 
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hops  were  first  planted,  he  says,   in  salutations. 

tli(!  roign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  artichokes  Tiie    use    of  ''Your   iuiml)Ie  ser- 

aiid  currants  made  their  appearance  vant"  came  first  into  England  on  tho 

in  the  time   of  Elizabeth  :  but  even  marriage   of  Queen    IVlary,  daughter 

at  the  end  of  this  hitter  period  cher-  of  Henry    IV.    of  France,  wliich    is 

ries    were    brought    from    Flanders ;  derived    from   votre   tres  Imvible  ser- 

oniuns,  saffron,   and    liquorice,   from  viteur.     The  usual  salutation  before 

Spain  ;     and     iiops    from    the    Low  that    time    was,   "  God    keep    you," 

Countries.       Potatoes,    which    were  "  God  be  with  you  ;"  and  among  the 

first   known    in    these   ishmds   about  vulgar,    "  How    dost    do  ?"     with    a 

the  year  1586,  continued    for  nearly  thump  on  the  shoulder. 

a  century  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens  •      

as  a  curious   exotic,  and  fiirnished  a  the  Turkish  navy. 

luxury  onl}'  for  tables  of  the   richest  The  Capitan  Pasha,  Gazi  Hassan, 

pers>)ns  in  the  kingdom.      It  appears  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  boldness  : 

in  a  manuscript  account  of  the  house-  he  applied    himself  with  unremitting 

hold  expenses  of  Queen  Anne,  wife  zeal  to  the  formation    of  an  effective 

of  James  I.,  that  the  |jrice   of   pota-  navy;   and    under   his  protection,  *a 

toes  was  t^ien  Is.  the  pound.  nautical     academy     was    opened    iu 

1773,    in     which     instructions    were 

T>Ir.  Uniake,  the    barrister,   in    his  given    by   an  Algerine,  not  deficient 

letter  to  Lord    Eldon,   sums   up   not  in    practical    abilities.      Before    this 

less    than    sixty    statutes    passed    as  time  the  Turks  knew  nothing  of  na- 

lately  as   the  session    of   ]824,  ex-  vigation,  and    were  almost   ignorant 

pressly,  as  their  titles  import,  for  the  of  the   use    of  the  compass,  as  was 

purpose  of  amending  and  continuing,  remarked    by  Boscovich.     The  best 

and  repealing,  and  removing  doubts,  models   of   naval    architecture    were 

and  explaining,  and  rendering  eflTect-  procured  from  Deptford  and  Toulon, 

ual,    and    altering,    and    suspending,  European     artists     were     engaged  ; 

and  facilitating  the  execution  of  oth-  docks  were  constructed  by  a  Swede, 

er  acts  previously  passed.  named  Rode  ;    the   great    natural  re- 

sources  of  the  empire — the  forests  of 

There  are  few  labourers  of  either  Taurus,  and  the  mines  of  Trebisond 

sex  who  live  to  old   age    unmarried;  — were  put  in  requisition,  and  Brun, 

scarcely  any,   it    has   been    said,   of  Benoit,  and  Spurring,  launched  in  the 

tolerable  character  ;  and  this  remark  port  of  Constantinople   some  of  the 

may  be  confirmed    by   any    person's  finest   vessels  of   which    any    nation 

observation.  could  boast. 


Nothing  wearies  me  more  than  to  It  afl'ords  us  pleasure  to  announce 
see  a  young  lady  at  home,  sitting  a  new  volume  of  Poems  by  L.  E.  L. 
with  her  arms  across,  or  twirling  her  The  two  principal  pieces  are  the 
thumbs  for  want  of  something  to  do.  Venetian  Bracelet  and  the  Lost  Pie- 
Poor  thing  !  I  always  pity  her,  for  1  iad  ;  the  former  being,  we  under- 
am  sure  iier  head  is  empty,  and  that  stand,  more  of  a  connected  narrative 
she  ha>  not  the  sense  even  to  devise  or  story  than  this  delightful  song- 
the  means  of  pleasing  herself.  stress  has  hitherto  attempted.  The 
Golden    Violet,  notwithstanding   the 

He    who    expects  to  find  the  hus-  large    impression   printed,  is   rapidly 

bandman  flourishing  while  the  manu-  following   the    Troubadour   and   Im- 

facturers  are  out  of  employ  ;    or  the  provisatrice    into    new    editions  ;    a 

tradestnan,    on   the    other    hand,    in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  opi- 

prosperily,   while    the    farmer    is   in  nion,  that  the   poetry  of  L.  E.  L.  is 

distress,  "  let   him,"  as  Fuller  says,  of  that   fine   order   which   not   only 

"  try   whether   one   side   of  his  face  commands    present    admiration,   but 

can  smile  while  the  other  is  pinched."  everlasting  fame. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

No.  V. — Mr.  Cobbett. 


THERE  never  has  been  an  Euro- 
pean nation  in  which  this  writer 
could  have  arisen,  and  have  been 
what  he  is,  for  so  long  a  time,  except 
only  the  dominions  of  George  IV.  He 
has  existed  by  nothing  but  the  free- 
dom of  the  press ;  and  therefore 
England  alone,  or  revolutionary 
France,  could  have  furnished  him 
with  the  necessary  field.  In  France 
his  talents  would  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  party,  and  he  would 
have  found  the  shoulders  of  his  sup- 
porters but  steps  to  the  guillotine. 
But  it  is  in  England,  and  here  only, 
that  he  could  have  been  produced, — 
here  only,  that  he  could  become 
what  he  is,  the  ablest  of  mob  writers, 
the  least  successful  of  public  men  ; 
the  opponent  whose  abuse  is  the 
most  virulent,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  least  regarded  ;  the  most  vigo- 
rous adversary  of  the  aristocracy, 
yet  tlie  most  despised  laughing-stock 
of  the  people  ;  the  most  uniformly 
obnoxious  to  the  general  mind,  yet 
the  most  strenuous  friend  to  every 
time-honoured  prejudice  ;  the  poli- 
tician, who  with  the  largest  f(.'rtility 
of  talent  and  the  most  unwearied  in- 
dustry has  failed  in  every  thing  he 
has  undertaken  ;  and  yet  with  a 
kind  of  blundering  omnipotence,  still 
continues  to  amuse,  to  excite,  and 
sometimes  even  to  terrify  society. 
Without  a  great  mass  of  democratic 
opinion  he  would  have  had  nothing 
on  which  to  act,  or  whereby  to  sus- 
tain iiimself;  without  considerable 
41   ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,   2d  scrics. 


freedom  of  discussion,  he  never  could 
have  wielded  his  weapons  ;  but  for 
the  general  consciousness  of  great 
evils  in  our  social  system,  he  would 
have  wanted  objects  which  men 
would  endure  to  hear  denounced  ; 
and  if  we  were  not  governed  by  the 
deeply  founded  predominance  of  an 
aristocracy,  his  abilities  must  at  some 
time  or  other  have  enabled  him  to 
profit  by  occasion,  and  perhaps  to 
raise  a  permanent  power  on  a  popu- 
larity, which  has  now  long  departed, 
and  for  ever. 

Mr.  Cobbett  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  our  soil ;  and  as  he  could 
not  have  existed  in  any  other  coun- 
try, so  he  can  scarcely  be  understood 
by  any  but  Englishmen.  In  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  the  body  who  mis- 
govern the  nation  have  little  power 
of  perverting  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
structed classes,  and  therefore  poli- 
tics in  these  countries  have  been 
commonly  studied  as  a  science,  and 
reduced  to  general  principles.  These 
are  taken  for  granted  by  the  persons 
who  would  now  discuss  such  sub- 
jects, and  the  attempt  to  argue  on 
any  other  grounds  would  only  pro- 
duce conten)pt  and  ridicule.  Cut  as 
the  class  by  whom  political  power  is 
held  in  this  country  are  an  aristocra- 
cy, supported  partly  by  privileges 
and  partly  by  wealth,  the  combined 
influence  of  these  enables  them  to 
guide  in  a  great  degree  the  direction 
of  public  opinion,  and  prevent  the 
univ(M-sal  reception   of  any  deteinii- 
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nate  political  maxims  to  which  eVBry 
one    might    at   once    appeal   in   any 
question  of   the  abuse  of  authority, 
"^riiis  accounts,  in  a  groat  degree,  for 
liio  extreme   ignorance   and    vacilla- 
tion   of    Mr,    Cobbett's   reasonings, 
and  also  for  the  favourable  reception 
which  some  of  them  have  met  with. 
But  the  inditt'erence  to   wide  and  ab- 
stract truth,    with    regard   to    men's 
social  interests,  is  hy   no  means   the 
only  cause  for  the   occasional   popu- 
larity and  constant  notoriety   of  this 
singular  author.     lie  is  really  a  man 
of  very  rare  and  particularly  applica- 
ble abilities.      He  l^nows  nothing,  to 
be   sure,   of  metaphysics,  and  is  not 
very    deeply    versed    in    the  higher 
mathematics.     We  doubt  whether  he 
could  write   a  Greek  ode,  or  price  a 
Raphael,  or  comprehend  Faust.    But, 
on    ordinary    political    subjects,    his 
argument   is   wonderfully    lucid  and 
powerful.     He  deduces  his   conclu- 
sions  so  shortly,  that  we  never  lose 
sight   of  their   connection    with  the 
premises.     lie   states   his   reasoning 
in  such    homely   and    energetic  lan- 
guage, and  so  impregnates  it  with  all 
the   force   of  the   feeling   which   he 
xvislies  to  excite,  sets  it  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  lights,  strengthens  it  with  so 
much   of  fresh    familiar    illustration, 
and    sharpens    it    with   such   cutting 
sarcasm,  that   there    probably   never 
was  a  writer  whose  paragraphs,  taken 
singly,  are  so  well  calculated  to  car- 
ry along   the    minds  of  the  less  in- 
structed   classes :    and,    besides   the 
qualities  we    have  mentioned,    there 
is,  through  all  his  works,  an  easN'  and 
negligent  superiority,  which  gives  an 
imposing  look    of  conscious  power. 
'I'he  most   characteristic    of  his   dis- 
tinctions   undoubtedly     is,    that    he 
n(!ver  wrote  a  sentence   which  is  not 
iiitelliiiilile  at    the  first  glance.      The 
next  puini  which  marks  him  out  from 
all  the  other  authors  of  the  time  is, 
the  inimitable  energy  of  his  scurrili- 
ty :  a  merit  the  display  of  which    is 
certainly  not  restrained  by  any  very 
scrupulous  delicacy,  but  shows  itself 
in  so  bold-faced  an  exuberance,  that, 
if  one  were  inclined  to  make  a  Dic- 
tionary of  our  language,  divided  into 


different  classes  of  words,  the  com- 
mercial, the  metaphysical,  the  lauda- 
tory, and  so  forth,  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  vituperative  might  cer- 
tainly bo  collected  from  the  writings 
of  iilr.  Cobbett.  His  third  great 
glory  is,  an  unparalleled  impudence, 
an  effrontery  so  excessive,  as  abso- 
lutely to  have  in  it  something  of  the 
awful.  It  is  not  the  peasant  tramp- 
ling upon  princes,  nor  the  corporal 
treating  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
with  an  easy  superiority  ;  but  the 
man  of  a  thousand  inconsistencies, 
and  an  almost  universal  ignorance, 
quietly  taking  for  granted,  as  a  mat- 
ter settled  years  ago,  that  he  himself, 
and  he  alone,  is  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom,  that  he  holds  in  his  hands 
the  fate  of  England,  and  that  he  has 
prophesied,  to  the  letter,  every  thing 
which  was,  and  is  still  to  happen, 
upon  earth.  This  it  is  which  sets 
our  author  at  such  an  immeasurable 
distance  above  every  one  else,  that 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  amusing 
of  mountebanks — the  most  sublime 
of  quacks. 

The  great  defect  of  his  mind  (bar- 
ring common  honesty)  is  his  utter 
incapacity  to  generalize.  He  has  a 
peculiar  hatred  to  broad  principles, 
— partly  because  they  require  the 
exertion  of  a  larger  intellect  than  his, 
— partly  because  if  he  ever  recog- 
nized one  such  rule,  he  might  find  it 
an  inconvenient  restraint  on  liis 
future  laxity  of  lucubration  ;  but 
chiefly,  we  believe,  because  he  came 
U[)on  the  political  stage  with  the 
formed  habits  of  early  life,  which 
taught  him  to  apply  to  every  parti- 
cular case,  for  itself,  a  sort  of  over- 
bearing clownisli  shrewdness,  such 
as  is  nourisiied  among  fields  and 
farm-yards,  s()eaks  the  language  of 
tiie  country  niarket,  and  savours  of 
crops  and  cattle.  He  never,  there- 
fore, attempts  to  compress  into  his 
robust  and  homespun  sentences  any 
guiding  or  standard  propositions  ; 
but  with  the  most  ostentatiously  sim- 
ple subtlety,  narrows  to  the  utter- 
most the  premises,  or  widens  the 
conclusion,  and  by  sonie  bold  knock- 
down reference  to  partial  experience, 
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connects  the  one  or  the   other  with  motionless  and  hf(  less,  except  when 

tlie  cause  or  the  consequence  he  aims  animated  hy  the  inspiration  of  ti  utl). 

at.     It  is  tinis  that  the  whole  existing  But  in  the  author  whom  we  are  now 

universe,  God  and  Mammon,  plough-  considering,   as   there   are    none    cf 

men     and    placemongers,    the  debts  these  expansive    and    pregnant   con- 

and  the  bishops,  figure  alternately  in  victions,    none   of    these    couscious- 

every  page   as   the  origin  and  result  tiesses  of  the  master  laws  of  the  uni- 

of    themselves     and     one    another  :  verse  ;     so    is    there    none    of    that 

while  William  Cobbett,  of  Long  Isl-  power  whereby   they   might   be    em- 

and,  Boiley,  or    Kensington,  stands  bodied  and  made  palpable,  and  which 

superior  (like  an  oracular  oak)  amid  fixes  its  images   among   mankind   to 

this  rigmarole  pageantry  of  all  creat-  be   not  only  as  spots  in  the  desert  of 

ed  things,  and  announces  that,  if  the  the  brightest  green  and  most  grateful 

people   will    but    buy  his  pamphlets,  shadow,     but    as   gushing   forth    the 

and  the  King  make  him  Prime  Min-  waters  whereat  the  weary  and    dcso- 

ister,    he  will   finally  overmaster  the  late     may     drink     in      heallli,     and 

principle  of  evil,  drive  paper  money  strength,  and  comfort.     lie  scarcely 

from  the  world,  and  re-establish    the  ever     takes     us    away     from     those 

age   of  gfild.      Therefore,  when  any  wretched  and  trivial  tumults   of  the 

thing  he  wishes  to  prove  is  contrary  hour,  in  which   our    feelings  come  in 

to    a    commonly    received    political  contact  with  nothing   but   the   follies 

law,  instead   of  attempting  to  show  and    selfishness,    the    outward    acci- 

how   and   why    this   is  erroneous,  he  dents  and  unhappy  frivolities  of  our 

thinks  it  suflkienl  to   say,   that  it   is  kind.     He  is  of  the  earth,   earthly, 

put  forth   by   '*  Scotch  feelosofers,''^  and  would   chain    his   readers  to  the 

or  that  it  is  "  the  spawn  of  the  beast-  clod  of  which  his  own  soul  is  a  por- 

ly  borough-raongering  faction,"  and,  tion.     He    never    flings    into  the  air 

therefore,    utterly    unworthy    of  his  those  spells  which  would    display   to 

consideration.     It  is  chiefly  to    this  us    the    multitudinous    shadows    that 

want  that  we  must  attribute  the  ephe-  people   the    waste  infinite,  genii  and 

meral    nature   of  his   influence,  and  ministers  to  the  laws  of  external  and 

the  neglect  which  consigns  Mr.  Cob-  moral   nature.     Almost  all   his    vvrit- 

bett's      speculations    about    passing  ings  have,   therefore,   a   tendency  to 

events   to    the   oblivion    of  the    last  narrow  and  embitter  our  minds  ;  and 

week's  play-bill  and  the  last  year's  to    make    the    weary    and    bleeding 

almanac.  world  tread  ou  and  on  to  all  eternity 

lie    is   also   entirely    deficient    in  the  same  thorny  round  of  faction, 
imagination.     It  is  a  faculty  that  can         His  treatment  of  the  "  History  of 

only  exist  as  the  organ  and  interpre-  the    Protestant    Reformation"    is    a 

tor  of  deep  feelings  and   much-em-  lamentable    instance    of    those    evil 

bracing    thoughts  :    it    is    denied    to  propensities  to  which  we  have  allud- 

rihald  levity  and  systematic  dogma-  ed.     The  men  who  maintain  that  all 

tism  :  it  is  like  the  allegories  of  an-  was   wrong   before  the  Reformation, 

cient  mythology,   or   the   temple   of  and  that   in    Protestant  countries  all 

the   Lord    at  Jerusalem,  a  rich  trea-  has  been  right  since, — who  assert,  or 

sure-house  of  symbols  for  things  infi-  go  near  to  assert,  that  the    great   ob- 

nite    and    invisible  :  it  is,  as  was  sin-  ject   was  then  accomplished  and  se- 

less  Paradise,   a   garden  built  of  the  cured  ;  that  the   mystical  pro/cc^iw?* 

bright   relics  of  former  beauty,  and  then  took  place  ;  and  that  the  world 

fruitful  of  the  types  «)f  yet  unexistent  at  that   time    received  the   stamp  of 
perfection.      It  is   like  the   Titan  of-  those  lineaments,  which    it   must   al- 

old   storv,    who   Iranied    the   goodly  ways  wear,  until  they    are  destroyed 

and  unblemished  body  that  was  des-  by  the  final  conflagration, — make  as 

tined  to   be  filled  with  the  informing  mere   an    idol    of  the    handiwork   of 

breath  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  for  glo-  Huss,  Wickliffe,  and  Luther,  as  they 

rious  as  are   its   creations,  they   are  charge    upon    the   Roman   (Jraholic, 
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that  he  finds  in  the  Popedom  ;  or,  as 
the  Mohammedan  erects  for  himself, 
in  his  idea  of  the  Prophet's  mission. 
They  would  prevent  us  from  strug- 
gling on  to  further  improvement ; 
and  because  we  have  set  out  upon 
the  journey,  would  keep  us  tied  to 
the  first  mile-stone.  The  world 
needs  much  more  of  reformation 
than  it  has  as  yet  received,  and  will 
ever  stand  in  want  of  reformers, 
while  it  contains  a  vestige  of  igno- 
rance and  sin.  But  the  writer  who 
denies  the  value  of  that  great  im- 
pulse ;  who  says  that  we  ought  not  to 
keep  up  the  progress  which  it  aided, 
but  to  go  back  to  the  point  at  which 
it  found  us ;  who  maintains  that 
mankind  are  in  a  less  hopeful  condi- 
tion now, — when  thousands  of  eager 
and  searching  minds  are  feeling 
round  them  on  every  side,  to  seize 
the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Trutii, 
than  when  no  man  was  permitted  to 
do  any  thing  but  kiss  the  robes  of  the 
priesthood  ;  when  iho  world  is  evi- 
dently wrestling  with  the  throes  of  a 
mighty  pregnancy  ; — than  when,  in 
tumult  and  passion,  it  conceived, 
three  centuries  ago,  the  long-borne 
burthen  of  promise; — the  man  who, 
without  being  misled  by  sectarian 
prepossession  and  with  an  obvious 
party-purpose,  can,  at  this  day,  profess 
this  doctrine,  is  to  be  classed,  not 
with  the  lovers  of  wisdom  or  with 
the  reformers  of  their  kind,  but  with 
the  noisy  hounds  of  faction.  It  is 
not  in  this  way  that  the  cause  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  equalization  ought  to 
be  conducted.  It  is  not  by  turning 
back  our  eyes  to  the  bigotries  of  the 
past  that  we  are  to  learn  charity  for 
the  future  ;  it  is  not  by  imitating  the 
barbarian  tribes,  which  deified  their 
ancestors,  that  we  are  to  nourish  into 
the  image  of  God  the  generations  of 
our  descendants  ;  it  is  not,  in  short, 
by  vindicating  the  sectarianism  of  a 
sect,  be  it  Roman  Catholic,  Protest- 
ant, or  Hindoo,  that  we  must  teach 
ourselves  universal  toleration  ;  but, 
by  looking  at  all  men,  not  as  mem- 
bers of  sects,  but  as  partakers  of  a 
common  humanity,  whom  it  will  be 
better  for  us,  than  even  for  them,  to 


bind  to  ourselves  by  the  cords  of 
love. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter 
the  more  especially,  because  it  stands 
out  from  the  other  subjects  of  Mr. 
Cobbett's  speculations,  the  occasion 
of  a  whole  work — a  separate  and 
marvellous  instance  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  intellect,  or  of  that  from 
which  almost  all  narrowness  of  intel- 
lect proceeds,  the  viciousness  of  his 
feelings.  On  many  other  points  he 
is  equally  wrong-headed.  lie  laughs 
at  the  political  economists,  while  it  is 
obvious  that  when  writers  give  you 
the  whole  process  of  their  thoughts, 
you  ought  only  cither  to  show  errors 
in  the  reasoning,  or  object  to  the 
premises.  Vvc  should  be  inclined 
perhaps  to  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
primary  assumptions  of  the  econo- 
mists ;  but  these  are  allowed  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  and  built  upon  by  himself 
in  many  of  his  arguments  ;  and  he 
scarcely  ever  attempts  to  expose  any 
sophism  or  mistake  in  the  course  of 
their  deductions.  We  might  men- 
tion, if  we  had  space,  a  variety  of 
other  matters  whereupon  this  author 
is  no  less  in  error.  But,  in  fact,  Mr. 
Cobbett  has,  at  difterent  times,  be- 
stowed such  exceeding  pains  in  the 
attempt  to  refute  or  contradict  every 
thing  he  has  ever  maintained,  that  to 
bring  his  opinions  into  discussion 
here,  would  be  merely  to  inspire  the 
slaughtered  monsters  with  a  galvanic 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  again  meet- 
ing them  in  combat.  Since  the  time 
when  it  was  said  by  the  patriarch  of 
critics,  "  Oh  !  that  mine  enemy 
would  write  a  book,"  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  ever  has  written  a 
book  containing  so  grotesque  an 
array  of  inconsistencies  as  "  The 
Political  Register."  To  compare  one 
of  its  earlier,  with  one  of  its  later 
volumes,  remembering  that  both  are 
written  by  the  same  hand,  reminds 
us  of  those  fantastic  dreams  wherein 
we  fight  and  conquer  some  vague 
shape,  which  anon  starts  up  again 
and  engages  with  a  shadow  that 
wears  its  own  former  likeness. 

There  is  one  great  merit   in  Mr. 
Cobbett — and    one    only — which   is 
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jDerhaps  peculiar  to  him  among  the 
party-writers  of  the  day.  There  is 
not  a  page  of  iiis  that  ever  has  come 
under  our  notice,  wherein  there  does 
not  breathe  throughout,  amid  all  his 
absurdities  of  violence  and  inconsist- 
ency, the  strongest  feeling  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  feeling 
is  in  nine  cases  in  ten  totally  misdi- 
rected ;  but  there  it  is,  a  living  and 
vigorous  sympathy  with  the  interests 
and  hopes  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 
Many  persons  will  be  ready  to  main- 
tain, because  he  has  shown  himself 
at  various  times  as  not  very  scrupu- 
lous for  truth,  that  he  has  no  real  and 
sincere  good  quality  whatsoever,  and 
that  he  merely  writes  what  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  popular.  But  we  con- 
fess we  arc  inclined  to  think,  from 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  works,  that 
he  commiuily  persuades  himself  he 
believes  what  he  is  saying,  and  feels 
deeply  at  the  moment  what  he  ex- 
presses strongly.  It  is  obvious  to  us, 
that  while  he  puts  forth  against  his 
opponents  the  most  unmeasured  ma- 
lignity, there  is  a  true  and  hearty 
kindliness  in  all  that  he  wriies  about, 
or  to,  the  people.  He  seems  to  ns 
to  speak  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  if 
he  still  felt  about  him  the  atmosphere 
of  the  cottage, — not  as  if  he  were 
robed  in  ermine  or  lawn,  or  in  the 
sable  gown  of  a  professor, — but  in 
the  smock-frock  of  the  peasant.  And 
it  would  be  useful,  therefore,  to 
peers  and  bishops,  parliamentary 
orators  and  university  dogmatists,  if 
they  would  now  and  then  read  the 
books  they  always  rail  at.  They 
would  find  in  them  a  portrait,  thrill- 
ing with  all  the  pulses  of  animation, 
of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  a  class, 
the  largest  and  therefore  the  most 
important  iu  society,  among  whom 
that  which  is  universal  and  eternal 
ill  our  nature  displays  itself  under  a 
totally  different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  wears  among  us.  ?»Ir.  Cob- 
bett's  personal  consciousness  of  all 
which  is  concealed  from  our  eyes  by 
grey  jackets  and  clouted  shoes,  has 
kept  alive  his  sympathy  with  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  ;  and  this  is  indeed 


a  merit,  which  can  be  attributed  to 
but  iew  political  writers.  And  far 
more  than  this,  it  is  a  merit  which 
belongs  to  but  few,  among  all  the 
persons  that  have  raised  themselves 
from  the  lowest  condition  of  life  into 
eminence.  Take,  for  an  instance, 
the  late  Mr.  Gilford,  and  see  with 
what  persevering  dislike  he  opposed 
the  interests  and  hopes  of  the  portion 
of  society  to  which  he  himself  origi- 
nally belonged.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  vindicating  his 
new  position,  by  contempt  for  his 
former  associates  ;  to  have  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  apostacy  from 
plebeianism  by  tenfold  hostility  to 
all  but  the  aristocracy  ;  and  to  have 
made  use  of  his  elevation  only  to 
trample  upon  those  with  whom  he 
was  i'ormerly  on  a  level.  Now  we 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Cohbett  has 
taken  the  right  way  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  the  people  ;  but  we 
certainly  do  believe,  and  we  think 
that  but  for  prepossession  every  body 
would  incline  to  think,  from  the 
character  of  his  writings,  that  he 
does  really  and  earnestly  desire  to 
promote  the  haj)piness  of  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  his  mo- 
ral disposition.  The  one  saving  ele- 
gance of  his  tastes  is  a  hearty  relish 
and  admiration  of  outward  natural 
beauty.  There  are  many  portions 
of  his  voluminous  works,  in  which 
we  seem  to  see  the  tufted  greenness 
and  fresh  sparkle  of  the  country 
through  a  more  lucid  medium,  than 
in  any  of  the  writings  of  our  best 
novelists  or  travellers.  This  arises 
from  the  happy  fact,  that  his  way  of 
looking  at  things  external  has  never 
been  systematized.  He  retains  all 
the  old  glad  vividness  of  his  appre- 
hensions, wherewith  he  used  to  look 
upon  the  fields  and  hedge-rows  when 
he  was  a  whistling  plough-boy  ;  and 
he  puts  the  clouds,  cows,  and  mead- 
ows into  his  pages,  with  the  simple 
clearness  of  description  that  natu- 
rall\'  results  from  this  feeling.  Men, 
who  were  more  early  instructed,  see 
every  thing  in  connection  with  wide 
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and  vagtic  trains  of  association,  whicli  men  sympathy  and  mutual  imnrove- 

dilute  and  confuse  tlie  direct  strength  nient. 

of  their  perception.  But  As  it  is,  he  is  merely  a  writer  of 
«  The  cowslip  on  the  river's  brim  extraordinary  powers  ;  a  politician 
A  yellow  cowslip  is  to  him,  of  yujo-ar  and  petty  oljjects.  There 
And  It  is  nothing  more."  j^  ^  downright  and  direct  simplicity 
It  is  nothing  more  to  him  in  the  way  in  his  sentences,  and  a  copiousness 
that  it  is  any  thing  more  to  us.  It  of  unelaborate  illustration,  which 
is  to  him  a  little  ilower,  which  recals  would  render  him  the  most  perfect 
no  poetical  descriptions,  and  does  of  writers  for  the  people  at  large,  if 
not  suggest  the  images  of  the  nymphs,  there  were  not  in  his  opinions  a  Con- 
or Pan,  or  even  of  elfin  dancers,  founding  together  of  all  systems 
I>ut  it  a|)pears  to  him  with  all  the  which  are  not  philosophical,  and  at 
firmness  and  liveliness  of  impression  the  bottom  of  his  mind  an  indifier- 
which  it  gave  to  his  boyish  senses,  ence  to  truth,  which  have  prevented 
and  so  he  offers  it  to  us;  and,  in  him  from  ever  doing  a  tithe  of  the 
truth,  he  does  his  spiriting  gently,  good  he  might  otlierwise  have  ac- 
I)Ut  we  are  far  off  from  the  turbulent  complished.  For  what  are  his  im- 
piiliiiciaii.  We  had  wandered  with  provements  in  the  the  manufacture 
iiini  into  the  rich  cornfield,  surging  of  bonnets,  his  delightful  "Cottage 
and  gleaming  to  the  wind,  and  dap-  Economy,"  and  his  singular  and 
])led  svilh  the  shadows  of  the  clouds,  powerful  volume  of  sermons,  when 
— we  were  resting  from  (he  din  of  weighed  against  all  the  tiiisa[)plied 
factions  among  the  happy  plenteous-  intlucuice  and  wasted  talents,  which 
ness  and  varied  forms  of  animal  en-  he  has  been  burying  through  life 
joyment  which  crovvd  the  firm-yard,  under  heaps  of  scurrility  and  incon- 
— but  the  cock  crows,  and,  like  uii-  sistency.^  It  is  |taiiiful  to  think  of  all 
Crisv  ghosts,  we  must  away.  that  such  a  man  would  have  been 
We  believe  we  h  ive  treated  Tur.  induced  to  do  under  a  better  social 
Cobbett  more  lightly  than  he  would  system,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
have  bren  handled  by  most  men.  little  he  has  efl'ected  towards  regene- 
IJut  we  do  not  think  that  his  gross  rating  a  bad  one.  He  will  doubt- 
aiid  manifold  sins  are  such  as  seem  less  say  of  us,  if  he  mentions  our 
likely  to  be  particularly  mischievous  observations  at  all,  that"  another  of 
at  present.  Wlien  the  people  are  the  brethren  of  the  broad-sheet,  I 
bolter  educated,  they  will  be  little  at  suppose,  some  starving  Scotch  fcdu- 
the  mercy  of  the  abusive  violence  safer,  who  has  como  to  London  to 
and  ludicrous  inconsistencies  of  such  pick  our  pockets,  and  help  to  sup- 
writers  ;  or  rather  if,  as  a  nation,  wc  port  the  Thing,  has  been  writing  a 
had  been  better  brought  up, — if  the  parcel  of  trash  about  me.  A  pitiful 
Legislature  and  the  (Church  Estab-  rascal,  who  probably  never  saw  me 
lishment  had  done  their  duty, — a  in  his  life,  unless  I  may  have  given 
person  with  Mr.  Cobbett's  abilities,  him  a  penny  for  sweeping  a  crossing, 
and  ill  his  original  position,  would  and  pushing  his  greasy  hat  under  my 
nf>t  have  grown  up  what  he  is.  Had  nose,  has  pretended  to  give  the 
he  been  taught  the  easy  wisdom  of  world  an  account  of  my  character, 
love,  instead  of  the  bitter  lessons  of  He  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  me 
hatred  and  ambition,  he  might,  he  for  mentioning  his  b(!astly  slanders, 
must,  have  been  an  instrument  of  as  the  world  would  otherwise  never 
the  most  extensive  and  permanent  have  heard  of  them.  As  it  is,  he 
good.  He  would  have  brought  us  need  not  imagine  iliat  I  shall  attempt 
nearer  to  the  poor  and  lowly;  he  to  answer  him.  Though,  1  suppose, 
would  have  domesticated  truth  and  indeed,  the  poor  devil's  only  hope 
religion  at  the  fire-side  of  the  cot-  lay  in  his  expectation  that  I  never 
tager  ;  he  would  have  bound  us  all  should  hear  of  his  dirty  work.  But 
more  closely,  in  the  embrace  of  com-  iny  rcadeis  need  not  suspect  that   I 
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shall  condcscenr'  lo  notice  his  laugh- 
able accusati'-iis.  All  llie  world,  ex- 
cept his  J>lajesly''s  Ministers,  have 
long  a<T<)  acknowledged,  that  no  man 
but  VVilliam  Cubbett  can  save  this 
country  from  utter  ruin.  And  his 
iMajeslyVGovernment  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  come  sneaking  to  tny 
house  at  Kensington,  to  persuade  me 
to  tell  them  how  they  can  get  us  out 
of  the  mess.  But  the  King  knows 
already,  that  I  will  not  assist  him  to 
save    Euglaud   from    destruction    as 


long  as  he  refuses  to  give  n)e  uncon- 
trolled power  over  the  Thing,  by 
making  me  Prime  Minister.  My 
readers  know  how  my  predictions 
have  been  accomplished  ;  and  I  now 
prophesy,  that  this  will  happen  be- 
fore Easter  ;  we  shall  then  have  the 
feelosofers  eating  their  words,  (and  a 
dirty  dish  they  make,)  and  till  then, 
I  leave  them  to  the  cheesemongers." 
Our  readers  see,  that  we  write 
with  our  eyes  open  to  the  conse- 
quences of  our  temerity. 


TO  THE  SWEET-SCENTED  CYCLAMEN. 


I  LOVE  thee  well,  my  dainty  flower! 

My  wee,  wliite  cowering  thing, 
That  shrinketh  like  a  cottage  maid. 
Of  bold,  uncivil  eyes  afraid, 

Within  thy  leafy  ring  ! 

I  love  thee  well,  my  dainty  dear  ! 

Not  only  that  thou'rt  fair — 
Not  only  for  thy  downcast  eye, 
Nor  thy  sweet  breath,  so  lovingly, 

That  wooes  the  caller  air — 

But  that  a  world  of  dreamy  thoughts 

The  sight  of  tliee  doth  bring  ; 
Like  birds  who've  winter'd  far  from  hence, 
And  come  again  (we  know  not  whence) 
At  the  first  call  of  spring. 

As  here  I  stand  and  look  on  thee, 
Before  mine  eyes  doth  pass — 

(Clearing  and  quick'ning  as  I  gaze) 

An  evening  scene  of  other  dajs, 
As  in  a  magic  glass. 

I  sec  a  small  old-fashion'd  room, 

With  pannelfd  wainscot  high — 
Old  portraits  round  in  order  set. 
Carved  heavy  tables,  chairs,  buffet 
Of  dark  mahogany. 

Four  china  jars,  on  brackets  high, 

With  grinning  Monsters  erown'd  ; 

And  one,  that  like  a  Phcenix'  nest, 

E.xhales  all  Araby  the  Blest, 

From  yon  old  bookcase  round. 

And  there  a  high-back'd,  Iiard  settee. 

On  six  brown  legs  and  paws. 
Flow'r'd  o'er  with  silk  embroidery. 
And  there, — ;ill  rich  with  filigree,— 
Tall  screens  on  gilded  claws. 

Down  drops  the  damask  curtain  here 

In  many  a  lustrous  fold  ; 
The  fire  light  flashing  broad  and  high, 
Floods  its  pale  amber  gorgeously 

Willi  waved  of  redder  goid- 


And  !o  !  the  flamy  brightness  wakes 
Those  pictured  shapes  to  life — 
My  Lady's  lip  grows  moist  and  warm. 
And  dark  Sir  Edward's  mailed  form. 
Starts  out  for  mortal  strife — 

And  living,  breathing  forms  are  round — 

Some,  gently  touch'd  by  Time, 
Staid  Elders,  clu.st'ring  hv  the  hearth, 
And  one,  the  soul  of  youthful  mirth 
Outlasting  youthful  prime — 

And  there — where  she  presides  so  well, 

With  fair  dispensing  hands — 
Wiicre  tapers  shine,  and  porcelain  gleams, 
And  mutlins  smoke,  and  tea-urn  steams. 
The  Pembroke  Table  stands — 

That  heir-loom  Tea-pot  ! — Graphic  Muse  * 

Describe  it  if  thou'rt  able — 
Meliiinks — were  such  advances  meet — 
On  tliose  three,  tiny,  tortoise  feet, 

'T  would  toddle  round  the  table, 

And  curtsey  to  the  Coffee-pot, 

(Coquettishly  demure,) 
Tall,  quaint  compeer  ! — fit  partner  he 
To  lead  her  out,  so  gracefiilly, 

Le  menuet  de  la  cour  1 

Ah,  precious  Monsters  !  dear  Antiques  ! 

More  beautiful  to  me. 
Than  modern,  fine,  affected  things. 
With  classic  claws,  and  beaks,  and  wings, 

(■'  God  save  the  mark  !")  can  be — 

How  grateful  tastes  th'  infused  herb  ! 

How  pleasant  its  perfume  ! 
Some  sit  and  sip,  with  cup  in  hand — 
One  saunters  round,  when  others  stand 

In  knots  about  the  room — 

In  cozy  knots — there  three  and  four — 
And  litre,  one,  two,  and  three — 
Here  by  my  little  dainty  flower — 
Oh  fragrant  thing  I  Oh  pleasant  hour  ! 
Oh  gentje  coriipuny ! 
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Come,  Idler,  set  that  cup  aside, 
And  tunc  the  liuto  for  me — 
Then — there  !  't  is  done.  Now,  prithee,  phiy 
Tliat  air  I  love — "  Tc  bien  aimer 
Pour  toujours,  ma  Zelie." 

Sweet  air  ! — eweet   flower  ! — sweet   social 
looks  ! — 

Dear  friends  ! — young,  happy  heart  I — 
How  now  ! — What !  all  alone  am  I  ? 
Came  they  with  cruel  mockery 

Like  shadows  to  depart  ? 

Aye,  shadows  all — gone  every  face 

1  loved  to  look  upon — 
Hush'd  every  voice  I  loved  to  hear, 
Or  sounding  in  a  distant  ear — 

"  All  gone  ! — ail  gone  ! — all  gone  !" 


Some,  fir  away  in  othtr  lands 

In  this — some  worse  <i\ixn  dead — 

Some  in  their  graves  laid  qul«tlv 

One,  slnmh'ringin  the  deep,  deiy  sea- 
All  gone  ! — all  lost ! — all  fled  ^. 

And  here  am  I — I  live  and  breathe, 

And  stand,  as  then  I  stood, 
Beside  my  little  dainty  flower — 
But  noiD,  in  what  an  alter'd  hour ! 
In  what  an  alter'd  mood  ! 

And  yet  I  love  to  linger  liere — 

To  inhale  this  odious  breath — 
(Faint  as  a  whisper  from  the  tomb) 
To  gaze  upon  this  pallid  bloom 
"As  on  the  face  of  Death. 


A  VISIT  TO  NEWSTEAD  IN  1828. 


"ST  was  on  the  noon  of  a  cold, 
-*-  bleak  day  in  February,  that  I  set 
out  to  visit  the  memorable  Abbey  of 
Newstead,  once  the  property  and 
abode  of  the  immortal  Cyron,  The 
gloomy  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
dreary  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country,  produced  impressions  more 
appropriate  to  the  view  of  such  a 
spot  than  the  cheerful  season  and 
scenery  of  sutnmer.  With  melan- 
choly feelinos,  tlien,  did  I  proceed  in 
search  of  this  noble  relic  of  convent- 
ual times,  over  which  the  departed 
spirit  of  the  poet  has  now  thrown 
the  mantle  of  his  genius,  and  cast  a 
liaio  of  fame,  which  ages  will  not 
dissipate.  The  estate  lies  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  high  north  road, 
eight  miles  beyond  Nottingham  ;  but, 
as  I  approached  the  place,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  some  indication  of  the 
Abbey.  Nothing  is  seen  but  a  thick 
plantation  of  young  larch  and  firs, 
bordering  the  road,  until  you  arrive 
at  the  Hut,  a  small  public-house  by 
the  way-side.  Nearly  opposite  to 
this  is  a  plain  white  gate,  without 
lodges,  which  opens  into  tiie  park. 
From  the  appearance  which  the  Hut 
makes  in  Gary's  Road-book,  one 
might  be  led  to  think  it  an  inn  ;  and 
being  situated  so  near  the  entrance 
to  the  park,  of  course  a  convenient 
place  of  accommodation  for  all  visi- 
tors to  the  Abbey.  It  is,  however, 
only  a  sn)all  ))ot-liouse  belonging  to  the 


estate,  and  does  not  afford  even  one 
bed.  Before  the  gate  stands  a  fine, 
spreading  oak,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining trees  of  Sherwood  forest, 
the  fimous  haunt  of  Robin  Hood  and 
his  associates,  which  once  covered 
all  this  part  of  the  county,  and  whose 
centre  was  about  the  domain  of  New- 
stead.  To  this  oak,  the  only  one  of 
any  size  on  the  estate,  Byron  was 
very  partial.  It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  his  great  uncle  (to  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded) cut  down  almost  all  the 
valuable  timber,-  partly  to  pay  gam- 
bling debts,  and  partly  for  pure  mis- 
chief's sake,  to  injure  the  property 
which  he  knew  would  pass  into  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  family,  all  of 
whom,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
killed  Mr.  Chaworth,  had  forsaken 
him.  So  that  when  Byron  came  into 
possession  of  the  estate,  and  indeed 
the  whole  time  he  had  it,  it  present- 
ed a  very  bare  and  desolate  appear- 
ance. Unluckily  he  had  not  fortune 
enough  to  do  what  has  since  been 
done  on  such  an  enlarged  scale,  and 
with  so  much  taste,  by  the  present 
owner,  Lieut.  Colonel  Wildman,  and 
which  alone  can  render  the  projjerly 
intrinsicali}'  valuable.  The  soil  is 
ver}'  poor,  and  fit  only  for  the  growth 
of  larch  and  firs;  and  of  these  up- 
wards of  700  acres  have  been  plant- 
ed. Byron  could  not  afford  the  first 
outlay  which  was  necessary  in  order 
ultimately  to   increase  its  worth,  so 
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that  as  long  as  he  held  it  its  rental 
did  not  exceed  £1300  ayear.  From 

the  gate  to  the  Abbey  is  a  mile. 
The  carriage-road  runs  straight  for 
about  300  yards  through  the  planta- 
tions, when  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  right;  and  on  returning  to  the 
left,  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view 
over  the  valley  and  distant  hills  is 
opened,  with  the  turrets  of  the  Ab- 
bey rising  among  the  dark  trees  be- 
neath. The  effect  at  this  spot  is 
admirably  managed,  and  fully  com- 
pensates for  all  the  disappointment 
at  not  seeing  it  sooner.  To  the 
right  of  the  Abbey  is  perceived  a 
tower  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  firs.  From  this  part  the 
road  winds  gently  to  the  left,  till  it 
reaches  the  Abbey.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  high  road  is  another 
gate,  with  a  wall  running  east  and 
west.  Here  the  plantation  ceases, 
and  the  trees,  from  this  forward,  are 
arranged  in  small  circular  patches 
here  and  there,  as  if  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  The  Abbe}' 
is  approached  on  the  north  side  :  it 
lies  in  a  valley,  very  low,  sheltered 
to  the  north  and  west  by  rising 
ground  ;  and  to  the  south,  which  is 
now  to  be  considered  the  front,  en- 
joying a  fine  prospect  over  an  undu- 
lating vale.  It  can  only  be  called 
open,  properly,  to  the  south-west,  r^s 
the  land  on  all  the  other  sides  is  more 
or  less  elevated.  A  more  secluded 
spot  could  hardly  have  been  chosen 
for  the  pious  purposes  to  which  it 
was  devoted.  To  the  north  and 
east  is  a  garden  walled  in  ;  and  to 
the  west  the  upper  lake,  into  which 
Byron's  uncle  one  day  threw  his  wife  ; 
and  on  the  borders  of  which  are  seen 
the  baby  forts  mentioned  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  one  of  his  letters  describ- 
ing a  visit  to  Newstead.  It  was  here 
that  Byron  amused  himself  with  his 
boat  and  his  dogs,  the  qualities  of 
one  of  which  he  has  immortalized  in 
his  verses.  Of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  building,  a  much  belter 
idea  may,  of  course,  be  formed  from 
a  glance  at  a  drawing  than  from 
pages  of  description.  On  the  west 
side  the  mansion  is  without  any  en- 
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closure  or  garden  drive,  and  can 
therefore  be  approached  by  any  per- 
son passing  through  the  park.  In 
this  open  space  is  the  ancient  foun- 
tain or  cistern  of  the  convent,  cov- 
ered with  grotesque  carvings,  and 
having  water  still  running  into  a  ba- 
sin. The  old  church  window,  which, 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  is 
most  deserving  of  observation,  is 
nearly  entire,  and  adjoins  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Abbey.  About 
the  mysterious  sound  produced  at 
certain  times  by  the  wind  on  this 
arch  (as  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth 
canto  of  Don  Juan,  the  whole  of 
which  description  relates  to  New- 
stead,) I  could  obtain  no  information. 
Through  the  iron  gate  which  opens 
into  the  garden  under  the  arch,  is 
seen  the  dog's  tomb  :  it  is  on  the 
north  side,  upon  a  raised  ground, 
and  surrounded  by  steps.  The 
verses  inscribed  on  one  side  of  the 
pedestal  are  well  known,  being  pub- 
lished with  his  poems  ;  but  the  lines 
preceding  them  are  not  so — they  run 
thus : 

Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity. 

Strength  without  insolence, 

Courage  without  ferocity. 

And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes. 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

Boatswain,  a  dog. 

Who  was  born  in  Newfoundland,  May  1803, 

And  died  at  Newstead,  November  18th,  ISOS. 

The  whole  edifice  is  a  quadrangle, 
enclosing  a  court,  with  a  reservoir 
and  jet-cPemi  in  the  middle,  and  the 
cloister,  still  entire,  running  round 
the  four  sides.  At  this  time  the 
ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow. 
The  south,  now,  as  I  have  said,  the 
principal  front,  looks  over  a  pleasure 
garden  to  a  small  lake,  which  has 
been  opened  from  the  upper  one 
since  Byron's  time.  There  were  be- 
fore two  lakes,  one  on  the  west, 
which  is  the  principal,  and  another 
supplied  by  a  stream  from  it,  at  a 
considerable  distance  lower  down  to 
the  south-east.  The  entrance-door 
is  on  the  west,  in  a  small  vestibule, 
and   has   nothing    remarkable   in   it. 
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On  enteririf^,  I  came  into  a  laro;e 
stone  hall,  and  turnintj  to  the  left, 
went  through  it  to  a  smaller,  beyond 
which  is  the  staircase.  The  whole 
of  this  part  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Col,  VVildman  :  indeed, 
during  Byron's  occupation,  the  only 
habitable  rooms  were  some  small 
ones  in  the  south-east  angle.  Over 
the  cloister,  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
building,  runs  the  gallery,  from  which 
doors  open  into  various  apartments, 
now  fitted  up  with  taste  and  elegance 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  family, 
but  then  empty,  and  fast  going  to  de- 
cay. In  one  of  the  galleries  hang 
two  oil  paintings  of  dogs,  as  large  as 
life :  one  a  red  wolf-dog,  and  the 
other  a  black  Newfoundland  with 
white  legs — the  celebrated  Boat- 
swain. These  are  the  dogs  that  used 
to  drag  him  out  of  the  lake,  into 
which  he  would  purposely  fall  to  try 
their  fidelity.  They  both  died  at 
Newstead.  Of  the  latter,  Byron  felt 
the  loss  as  of  a  dear  friend.  These 
are  almost  the  only  paintings  of  By- 
ron's that  remain  at  the  Abbey. 
From  the  gallery  I  entered  the  re- 
fectory, now  the  grand  drawing-room 
— an  apartment  of  great  dimensions, 
facing  south,  with  a  fine  vaulted  roof 
and  polished  oak  floor,  and  splendid- 
ly furnished  in  the  modern  style. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  old  school. 
As  this  room  has  been  made  fit  for 
use  entirely  since  the  days  of  Byron, 
there  are  not  those  associations  con- 
nected with  it  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  of  the  other,  though  of  infe- 
rior appearance.  Two  objects  there 
are,  however,  which  demand  obser- 
vation. The  first  that  caught  my 
attention  was  the  portrait  of  Byron, 
by  Phillips,  over  the  fire-place,  upon 
which  I  gazed  with  strong  feelings: 
it  is  certainly  the  handsomest  and 
most  pleasing  likeness  of  him  I  have 
seen.  The  other  is  a  thing  about 
which  every  body  has  heard,  and  of 
which  few  have  any  just  idea.  In  a 
cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  room,  care- 
fully preserved  and  concealed  in  a 
sliding  case,   is  kept   the   celebrated 


skull  cup,  upon  which  are  inscribed 
those  splendid  verses; — 

"  Start  not, — nor  deem  my  spirit  fled,"  &c. 

People  often  suppose,  from  the  name, 
that  the  cup  retains  all  the  terrific 
appearances  of  a  death's  head,  and 
imagine  that  they  could 

"  Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit :" 

not  at  all — there  is  nothing  whatever 
startling  in  it  ;  nothing  can  be  clean- 
er and  less  offensive — in  fact,  nobody 
would  know,  were  he  not  told,  that 
it  was  not  a  common  bone  bowl.  It 
is  made  of  the  crown  of  the  head  cut 
straight  off,  so  that  all  the  disgusting 
portion  of  a  skull  is  avoided  ;  is 
well  polished  ;  its  edge  is  bound  by 
a  broad  rim  of  silver  ;  and  it  is  set  in 
a  neat  stand  of  the  same  metal,  which 
serves  as  a  handle,  and  upon  the  four 
sides  of  which,  and  not  on  the  skull 
itself,  the  verses  are  engraved.  It 
is,  in  short,  in  appearance,  a  very 
handsome  utensil,  and  one  from 
which  the  most  fastidious  person 
might  (in  my  opinion)  drink  without 
scruple.  It  was  always  produced 
after  dinner  when  Byron  had  com- 
pany at  the  Abbey,  and  a  bottle  of 
claret  poured  into  it.  It  was  wrought 
by  a  man  at  Nottingham,  who  was 
severely  reproved  by  a  worthy  di- 
vine not  far  from  Newstead  for  this 
profanation  of  the  dead.  The  reply 
of  the  workman,  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  make  a  similar  one  out  of 
his  head  after  death,  upon  being 
equally  well  paid  for  the  trouble,  so 
alarmed  the  reverend  gentleman, 
that  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
confined  for  a  considerable  time 
to  his  house.  An  elegant  round  li- 
brary table  is  the  only  article  of  fur- 
niture in  this  room  that  belonged  to 
Byron,  and  this  he  constantly  used. 
It  may  here  be  observed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  a  thing  applicable  to 
the  other  rooms  as  well  as  to  this, 
that  the  windows  of  the  Abbey  origi- 
nally looked  into  the  cloister  or 
quadrangle,  and  that  the  present 
ones  are  of  modern  dale.  W  ith  this 
exception,  and  not  taking  into  consi- 
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deration  the  destruction  of  the  church 
and  othcT  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
structure  has  undergone  material 
changes  in  its  external  form  or  inter- 
nal arrangement.  Beyond  the  re- 
fectory, on  the  same  floor,  is  Byron's 
study,  no\v  used  as  a  temporary  din- 
ing-room, the  entire  furniture  of 
which  is  the  same  that  was  used  by 
him  :  it  is  all  very  plain — indeed  or- 
dinary. A  good  painting  of  a  battle, 
over  the  sideboard,  was  also  his. 
This  apartment,  j)erliaps  beyond  all 
others,  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
pilgrim  to  Newstead,  as  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  poetical 
existence  of  Byron,  It  was  here  that 
he  prepared  for  the  press  those  first 
ellVisions  of  his  genius,  which  were 
published  at  Newark  nnder  the  title 
of  Hours  of  Idleness.  It  was  here 
that  he  meditated,  planned,  and  for 
the  most  part  wrote,  that  splendid 
reiorl  to  the  severe  critique  they  had 
called  down,  which  placed  him  at 
once  among  tiie  first  poets,  and 
stamped  him  as  the  keenest  satirist 
of  the  day.  And  it  was  here  that 
his  tender  and  beautiful  verses  to 
Mary  Cliaworlh  (afterwards  and  now 
Mrs.  Musters,)  and  many  of  those 
sweet  pieces  found  an)ong  his  miscel- 
laneous poems,  were  composed. 
Then  a  place  of  deep  and  abstracted 
thought — now  of  merriment  and  re- 
joicing :  but  the  memory  of  Byron 
flings  over  it  a  charm  which  attracts 
more  strongly  than  the  most  suniptu- 
ous  banquet.  From  the  study  I 
passed  through  several  other  rooms, 
fitted  in  the  modern  style  as  sitting 
and  bed-rooms  for  the  use  of  a  fami- 
ly of  rank  :  all  extremely  neat  and 
tasteful,  and  kept  in  beautiful  order  : 
but  having  been  in  his  time  totally 
unhabitable,  in  no  waj'  remarka- 
ble as  concerns  the  noble  poet.  His 
bed-room  is  su)ail,  and  still  remains 
in  the  same  state  as  when  he  occu- 
pied it.  It  contains  little  worthy  of 
notice  besides  the  bed,  which  is  of 
common  size,  with  gilt  posts,  sur- 
mounted by  coronets.  Over  the 
fire-place  is  a  picture  of  Murray  the 
old  family  servant  (now  dead,)   who 


accompanied  Byron  to  Gibraltar 
when  he  first  went  abroad.  A  pic- 
ture of  Henry  VIII.,  and  another 
portrait  in  this  room,  complete  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  furniture  or 
paintings  of  Byron's  remaining  at 
the  Abbey.  In  some  of  the  rooms 
are  very  curiously  carved  mantle- 
pieces  with  grotesque  figures,  evi- 
dently of  old  date.  In  a  corner  of 
one  of  the  galleries  there  still  re- 
mained the  fencing  foils,  gloves, 
masks,  and  single  slicks,  he  used  in 
his  youth.  A  certain  honourable  M. 
P.,  who  was  once  as  able  a  combat- 
ant in  blows  as  he  has  since  proved 
in  words,  might  perchance  recognise 
these  implements  of  war,  having  re- 
ceived from  them  raps  as  severe, 
perhaps,  as  any  he  has  had  within 
the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  In  a 
corner  of  the  cloister  lies  a  stone  cof- 
fin (which    may  also  be  remembered 

by    another   gentleman,    Mr.   S 

D ),  taken  from  the  burial-ground 

of  the  Abbey.  The  ground  floor 
contains  some  spacious  halls,  and  di- 
vers apartments  for  domestic  offices 
—  many  in  a  state  unfit  for  occupa- 
tion, and  filled  with  repairing  mate- 
rials. There  is  a  neat  little  private 
chapel  in  the  cloister,  where  service 
is  perfornted  on  Sundays.  Byron's 
sole  recreation  here  was  his  boat  and 
dogs,  and  boxing  and  fencing  for  ex- 
ercise, and  to  prevent  a  tendency  to 
obesity — which  he  dreaded.  His 
constant  employment  was  writing  ; 
for  which  he  used  to  set  up  as  late 
as  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  life  here  was  an  entire  se- 
clusion, devoted  to  poetry. 

The  present  servants'  hall  was 
then  the  dining-room  ;  it  is  a  large 
cold  place,  paved  with  stone  :  but 
was. one  of  the  few  rooms  impervious 
to  the  weather.  Byron  first  sold  the 
estate  to  Mr.  Claughton,  for  the 
sum,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  then 
bailiff"  to  it,  of  13j,000Z.  ;  and  upon 
the  agreement  not  being  completed, 
Mr.  C.  paid  forfeit  of  25,000/.;— but 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement.  It  was  then  sold  to 
Lieut.  Col,  VVitdman  for  95,000/. — 
much   more  than  its  intrinsic  value. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done,  a  large  sum  of  money  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  repairs. 
During  the  last  five  3'ears  of  Byron's 
minorit}"^,  the  Abbey  was  tenanted 
by  Lord  De  Ruthven  for  100/.  a 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  sporting. 
Besides  the  principal  entrance  from 
the  high  road,  the  Abbey  may  be 
approached  by  a  bridle  road  through 
the  park  from  Papplewick,  the  near- 
est village  to  it — and  from  Annesley, 
a  village  two  miles  to  the  west.  For 
a  pretty  landscape,  the  way  by  Pap- 
plewick is  best:  but  for  effect,  that 
by  Annesley  is  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. By  the  former  you  pass 
through  a  newly  planted  avenue  to 
the  Abbey,  having  on  the  left  the 
lower  and  middle  lakes,  and  see  the 
turrets  long  before  you  arrive. 
Whereas  coming  from  Annesley,  no- 
thing is  seen  till  you  are  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  close  to  the  Abbey,  when 
the  south  front  of  it  bursts  suddenly 
on  the  sight,  frowning  in  gloomy 
grandeur  from  below.  It  was  from 
this  quarter  that  1  first  saw  it  ; 
and,  putting  aside  all  association  of 
ideas,  I  thought  a  more  mournful, 
dreary-looking  place  never  was  be- 
held. In  winter  especially,  nothing 
can  be  more  desolate  :  the  bleak 
country  around,  the  thinness  of  the 
population,  and  the  niiserable  vil- 
lages,— all  impress  one  with  feelings 
of  melancholy.  For  an  abbey,  this 
is  so  much  the  better  :  il  would  re- 
quire but  little  to  put  it  into  a  state 
which  would  realize  all  our  ideas  of 
monastic  seclusion.  Even  now,  a 
warm  imagination,  more  especially 
on  a  dismal  day,  and  when  no  com- 
pany is  there,  can  easily  conjure  up 
the  persons  and  habits  of  its  former 
tenants,   and    fancy    centuries    long 


gone  by  restored  to  the  earth.  With 
the  addition  of  the  simple  manners 
of  old,  the  illusion  might  be  com- 
plete :  but,  alas !  in  this,  morally 
more  than  physically,  how  is  the 
abode  of  sanctity  changed  !  This 
pile,  once  the  secluded  haunt  of 
those  who  had  retired  from  the 
world  and  devoted  themselves  to 
God,  and  here 

"  Sought  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope,  that 
wooes,  then  mocks," 

is  now  the  resort  of  dandy  valets  and 
forward  grooms — the  seat  of  fashion 
and  its  follies,  where  the  corruption 
of  manners  of  the  nineteenth  century 
taints  every  nobler  feeling  of  the 
heart,  and  cold  formality  takes  the 
place  of  cordial  benevolence.  From 
the  total  absence  of  all  accommoda- 
tion in  the  neighbouring  villages,  it 
is  very  inconvenient  for  any  one  not 
having  an  invitation  to  the  Abbey  to 
visit  Newstead  ;  and  but  few  people 
unacquainted  with  the  possessor  have 
visited  the  place,  nor  is  there  much 
encouragement  for  them  to  do  so. 

I  can  easily  conceive  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  the  possessor  must  be 
subjected  by  the  obtrusive  enthusi- 
asm of  the  admirers  of  Byron,  and 
make  every  allowance  for  the  reluc- 
tance manifested  to  have  the  place 
shewn  ;  but  surely  he  might  have 
expected,  when  he  purchased  the  es- 
tate, that,  in  addition  to  the  numbers 
who  would  continue  to  visit  the  Ab- 
bey as  a  specimen  of  architecture, 
thousands  would  be  attracted  thither 
by  the  fame  of  the  poet,  and  would 
consider  it  more  as  a  relic  bequeath- 
ed to  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
than  the  property  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 


THE  EASTERN  STORY-TELLERS. 

TT  is  a  circumstance,  even  in  a  phi-  faith,  possessed  a  drama.      The  an- 

■^  losophical  point  of  view,   by    no  cient  courts  of  Memphis,  Jerusalem, 

means  undeserving  of  attention,  that  and  Susa  ;  the   modern    of  Bagdad, 

at  no  time  has    any    of  the    nations,  Cairo,  Cordova,  and  Ispahan,  though, 

now    professing    the    Mahommedan  in  every  other  branch  of  luxury   and 
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splendour,  vying  with  or  surpassing 
all  others  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
never  enumerated  an)ong  their  sources 
of  enjoyment  tlie  imitation  of  the 
scenes  of  many-coloured  life  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  several  individu- 
als. Yet  in  Greece  and  Italy  on  the 
one  side,  in  Hindostau  and  China  on 
the  other,  the  theatre  arose  in  every 
city  and  town  of  eminence.  Even 
the  simple  islanders  of  the  South  Sea 
had  a  rude  pantomimic  mode  of  re- 
presenting the  events  and  the  busi- 
ness of  actual  life. 

It  would  be  perhaps  idle  to  seek 
to  point  out  any  general  cause  of  this 
fact;  for  what  argument  would  apply 
to  the  state  of  society  in  ancient  or 
modern  Persia,  or  Egypt,  that  would 
not  be  of  equal  force  in  the  case  of 
India  or  China  ?  But  as,  under  every 
form  of  society,  man  seeks  to  be  en- 
tertained and  interested,  we  may 
justly  inquire  what  has,  with  these 
nations,  supplied  the  place  of  tlie 
drama  :  and  we  at  once  find  our  re- 
ply— the  story-teller. 

Rude  nations,  such  as  were  our 
Gothic  sires,  the  Huns  of  Attila,  and 
the  old  Romans,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr,  used  to  divert  their  leisure,  af- 
ter the  feast,  by  listening  to  the  deeds 
of  their  fathers  sung  in  measured 
language  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  harp  or  pipe,  by  the  poet  or  min- 
strel. Fictitious  heroes  and  fictitious 
events,  where  magic  lent  its  aid  to 
increase  the  interest,  were  also  sung; 
and  gradually  these  essays  ripened 
into  the  drama.  But  in  the  east,  by 
the  skill  of  the  narrators,  the  art  of 
story-telling  was  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  ;  and  this  per- 
haps it  may  have  been  that  prevent- 
ed the  growth  of  the  scene  and  thea- 
tre. The  story-teller,  in  fact,  is 
what  Matthews  is,  compared  to  the 
regular  companies  of  Drurv  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden.  In  his  own 
person  he  combines  the  talents  of 
many  ;  and  his  power  of  interesting 
and  detaining  an  audience  is  fully 
equal  to  theirs. 

Accord iugly,  throughout  the  Ma- 
hommedan  East,  the  story-tellers  are 
everywhere  to  be   met ;  and   in   the 


cities,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
form,  like  the  trades,  a  corporation, 
under  a  particular  head  called  the 
Sheikhul-Meddah,  or  Sheikh  of  the 
coffee-house  narrators.  In  all  places, 
and  at  all  hours,  they  aie  ready  to 
produce  their  wares  ;  and  every- 
where they  are  sure  to  find  an  eager 
and  attentive  audience.  "  Sail," 
says  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  "  down  the 
Tigris,  or  up  the  Nile;  travel  through 
the  deserts  of  Irak,  or  the  delicious 
plains  of  Syria  ;  seek  the  valleys  of 
the  Hejaz,  or  the  delightful  solitudes 
of  Yemen  ;  every  where  you  will 
meet  professional  story-tellers,  in  lis- 
tening to  whose  tales  the  people  find 
their  greatest  amusement.  They  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedow- 
een  and  the  hut  of  the  Fellah  ;  in 
the  village  coflee-houses,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  Damascus,  Cairo,  and 
Bagdad." 

But  the  art  is  not  confined  to  the 
story-teller  by  profession.  Private 
individuals,  particularly  in  the  camps 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  often  excel  in 
this  talent  ;  and  when  the  cool  of 
evening  approaches,  the  Bedoweens 
crowd  around  a  member  of  their  so- 
ciety who  is  so  gifted,  to  drink  in 
with  eager  ears  the  tales  of  romance 
and  wonder  that  flow  from  his  elo- 
quent lips.  The  celebrated  orien- 
talist just  quoted  gives,  on  another 
occasion,an  animated  and  picturesque 
description — and  highly  valuable  as 
taken  immediately  from  nature — of 
a  Bedoween  audience  and  narrator  ; 
of  which  description  we  shall  attempt 
to  convey  some  notion. 

To  furm  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
magic  power  which  tales  of  spirits 
and  enchantment  exert  over  the  burn- 
ing im;io;ination  and  stormy  feelings 
of  the  Arab,  one  must  have  heard 
them  delivered  by  the  lips  of  an  ex- 
pert narrator  to  a  circle  of  Bedow- 
eens,— a  race  who,  as  their  prophet 
describes  them,  delight  in  hearing, 
seeing,  and  acting.  One  must  have 
seen  these  collected  and  closely 
crowded  circles,  not  only  in  the 
midst  of  cities  and  in  the  coffee- 
houses, where  idle  auditors,  efiemi- 
nately  reclined  on  sofas  and  pillows. 
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slowly  sipping  the  juice  of  the  berry 
of  ftloclia  and  tlie  smoke  of  tobacco, 
resign  themselves  to  the  impressions 
with  which  the  eloquence  of  the  nar- 
rator soothes  the  ear  by  well-round- 
ed periods,  and  by  the  magic  of  neatly 
cadenced  prose,  richly  interspersed 
with  verse.  One  must  also  have  seen 
circles  of  Bedovveens  crowd  with 
close  shoulders  around  the  narrator 
of  the  desert,  when  the  burning  sun 
has  sunk  behind  the  sandhills,  and 
the  thirsty  ground  sips  up  the  cooling 
dew.  No  less  eagerly  do  they  devour 
the  tales  and  fibles  which  tliey  have 
already  periiaps  heard  a  hundred 
lia)es,  but  which,  nevertlieless,  thanks 
to  the  mobility  of  their  imagination 
and  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  narra- 
tor, siill  o[)erate  upon  them  with  all 
the  strength  of  novelty.  One  must 
•have  seen  these  children  of  the  des- 
ert ;  how  they  move  and  act  ;  how 
they  melt  away  in  tender  feelings,  and 
iiuidie  up  in  rage  ;  how  they  pant  in 
anxiety  and  again  recover  their 
brealh  ;  how  they  laugh  and  weep  ; 
.iiow  they  participate  with  the  narra- 
lor  and  the  hero  of  the  tale  in  the 
magic  of  the  descriptions  and  the 
jTiadiiess  of  passions.  It  is  a  real 
drama,  but  one  in  which  the  specta- 
tors also  are  actors,  is  the  hero  of 
the  tale  threatened  with  imminent 
danger  ? — they  all  shudder  and  cry 
iiloud,  La,  la,  la,  Istaghfcr  Allah. 
No  !  no  !  no  !  God  prevent  it  !  Is 
he  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  mowing 
down,  with  his  sword,  the  troops  of 
the  enemy  } — they  grasp  theirs,  and 
spring  up  as  if  they  would  fly  to  his 
aid.  Is  he  betrayed  into  the  snares 
of  treachery  and  fiithlessness? — their 
forehead  contracts  in  wrinkles  of  an- 
gry displeasure  ;  they  cry  out,  The 
curse  of  God  upon  the  traitors  ! 
Falls  he  at  length  beneath  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  his  foes  ? — then  their 
bosom  heaves  forth  a  long  and 
glowing  Ah  ! — accompanied  by  the 
usual  blessing  of  the  dead,  GocVs 
mercy  he  upon  him  !  may  he  rest  in 
peace  !     When,  on   the  other  hand, 


he  comes  back  victorious  and  crown- 
ed with  glory,  from  the  conflict, — 
loud  cries  of  Praise  God,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  /  rend  the  air.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
especially  of  the  spring  are  received 
with  a  many  times  repeated  Taib  ! 
taih  !  Well  !  well  !  And  nothing 
can  equal  the  pleasure  that  sparkles 
in  their  eyes  when  the  narrator  lei- 
surely and  con  amore  draws  a  full 
length  portrait  of  female  beauty. — 
They  listen  with  silent  and  breathless 
attention,  and  when  at  length  the 
story-teller  concludes  his  description 
with  the  exclamation.  Praised  be 
God,  who  has  created  heautiful  VW' 
man  !  they  all  cry  out  in  full  chorus, 
with  the  inspiration  of  wonder  and 
gratitude,  Praised  he  God  loho  has 
created  beautiful  ivoman  !  Forms 
like  this,  frequently  inteispersed  in 
the  course  of  the  discourse,  and 
lengthened  out  with  well-known  pro- 
verbs and  periphrases,  answer  merely 
for  resting-places  to  the  narrator,  or 
by  means  of  them  to  spin  on  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  quietly  and 
composedly,  without  any  new  expen- 
diture of  memory  or  imagination. 
V/here  the  narrator  in  a  Furopean 
circle  would  merely  say,  And  now 
they  continued  their  journey,  the 
Arabian  orator  says,  And  now  they 
went  over  hills  and  dales,  through 
looods  and  fields,  over  meads  and 
deserts,  over  plains  a7id  trackless 
paths,  up  hill,  down  dale,  from  the 
dawn  if  morning  till  the  evening 
came.  During  modes  of  speech  of 
this  kind  which  flow  from  his  lips  un- 
consciously, he  collects  his  attention 
and  sets  forward  the  sli:fl'  of  his  nar- 
rative till  the  sinking  night  or  his  ex- 
hausted lungs  compel  him  to  break 
oft"  his  tale,  which  would  never  come 
to  an  end  if  he  were  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  auditors.  A  story- 
teller, moreover,  never  ends  his  tale 
with  the  evening,  but  breaks  ofl^  in 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
it  ;*' promising  to  give  the  continua- 
tion or  conclusion  of  it  the  next  eve- 


*  This  will  illustrate  the  division  of  the  Thousand    and  One  Nights,  and  the  artifice  of  the 
ingenious  sultaness  to  obtain  the  rcs])itc  of  another  day. 
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ning  ;  and  if  it  renliy  ends  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  evening,  he 
immediately  commences  another,  of 
which  the  continuation  is  again  put 
oft'  till  the  following  evening,  and 
thus  evening  and  evening  are  woven 
together  by  a  scries  of  stories. 

These  social  rings  closed  around 
the  story-teller,  in  which  the  Bedovv- 
een,  either  listening  to,  or  himself 
relating,  tales,  passes  half  the  night, 
and  enjoys,  after  the  burning  heat  of 
the  day,  the  refreshing  coolness,  are 
called,  by  a  peculiar  name,  IVlusa- 
merit,  that  is.  Discourse  in  bright 
moon,  or  starlight  nights  ;  and  Es- 
semir  is  the  appellation  of  him  who 
delights  or  takes  a  lead  in  these  noc- 
turnal discourses,  in  which,  when  the 
narrative  is  finished,  and  not  till  then, 
the  company  converse  of  it,  and  its 
wonderful  events.  The  more  won- 
derful a  story  is,  the  surer  it  is  of 
producing  its  effects  upon  the  audi- 
tors ;  and  the  wonderful,  be  it  ever 
so  incredible,  or  ever  so  worn  out, 
always  finds  a  welcome  reception. 

.  .  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi — 

and  the  narrator  never  runs  any  dan- 
ger of  any  of  the  auditors  checking 
him  with  a 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi,  sic  incredulus  odi 

in  the  sense  of  Horace.  In  general, 
several  of  the  precepts    in    Horace's 


Art  of  Poetry  hold  good  for  the  Ara- 
bian narrators  only  in  a  contrary 
sense  ;  and  dianietrically  opposed  ti) 
the  etitire  spirit  and  character  of  an 
Arabian  tale  is  liis  precept  to  the 
poetic  narrator. 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinal  ;  ct  in  medias  res 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit ; 

The  Arab  begins  every  tale  as  far 
back  as  ever  it  is  possible, — nay,  it 
is  even  an  especial  artifice  of  the 
narrator,  instead  of  hurrying  tiie  au- 
ditor into  the  middle  of  the  scene,  to 
lead  him  about  through  two  or  three 
halls  of  entrance,  so  that  he  remains 
for  a  long  time  uncertain  of  where 
tlie  true  approach  to  the  scene  of  the 
tale  really  will  be.  But  if  the  Ara- 
bian narrator  follows  so  little  this 
Horatian  precept,  he  attends  so  much 
the  more  closely  to  the  one  immedi- 
ately after. 

Atquc  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum.. 

The  more  wonderful  and  the  more' 
varied  a  tale  is  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  more  it  claims  the  approba- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  hearers  ;. 
and  hence  the  great  and  well-merit- 
ed fame  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  the  mere  translation  of  which 
was  a  valuable  enjoyment  for  the 
genius  of  Pope,  though  it  could  give 
no  relish  to  the  taste  of  Warburton. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  SCRIPTURES.^ 


THE  variety  of  styles  employed 
by  the  several  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  renders 
biblical  learning  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  difficult  studies  in  wliich 
a  scholar  can  be  engaged.  In  the 
review  of  particular  portions,  espe- 
ciall}',  we  meet  with  all  those  difficuU 
ties  which  attend  the  examination  of 
writings,  refuniug  to  scenes  and 
times  whose  character  is  altogether 
difterent  from  those  with  which  we 
are   acquainted.     These    ditiiculties, 


moreover,  are  increased  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  narrative  or  subject  in 
which  they  occur.  The  ancient  re- 
cords of  religion  have  frequently  a 
meaning  and  reference  which  belong 
to  sonje  peculiarity  in  the  system 
they  were  written  to  develope,  and 
it  is  these  points  which  are  often  il- 
lustrated by  the  allusions  to  objects 
and  circumstances  present  to  the 
writers  of  the  several  books.  Thus 
we  have  not  only  to  search  for  the 
frequently  hidden  and  peculiar  mean- 


*  Scripture  Natural  History,  or  an  account  of  the   Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology   of  the 
Bible,  by  William  {Jarpent.er.     8vo.  pp.  608.     Wiglitmaa  and  Cramp.     London,  1828. 
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ing  of  Scripture  plirnseolosry,  but  to 
examine  with  tiie  most  careful  atten- 
tion the  sources  tlieniselves  from 
which  its  metaphors  and  illustrations 
have  been  drawn. 

Tliere  are,  in  the  sacred  writings, 
difficulties  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one 
purel}"  of  a  doctrinal  character,  the 
other  common  to  the  Scriptures  with 
all  other  ancient  compositions,  A 
good  biblical  scholar  therefore  must 
be  versed  in  the  works  of  the  great 
and  laborious  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  both 
these  departments  of  theological 
learning.  But  the  assistance  which 
a  student  possesses  in  the  former  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit,  is  incomparably 
greater  than  v/hat  he  can  obtain  in 
the  latter.  Commentary  upon  com- 
mentary meets  his  attention  at  every 
step,  and  the  extensive  and  valuable 
collections  which  are  published  of 
the  old  theological  critics,  furnish 
him  with  all  the  aids  which  human 
learning  can  afford  him.  The  con- 
sequence of  this,  accordingly,  is  the 
readiness  with  which  we  find  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  the  Scriptures  ex- 
plained by  those  who  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  the  extreme 
want  of  skill  manifested  by  them  in 
unfolding  and  displaying  the  beauties 
of  their  peculiar  phraseology,  or  in 
explaining  passages  in  which  the 
meaning  depends  on  local  allusions. 

In  one  respect,  we  are  afraid,  this 
want  of  skill,  in  a  very  important 
branch  of  biblical  learning,  results 
from  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  conse- 
quence. That  which  can  be  at  once 
worked  up  into  a  sermon  or  lecture, 
is  duly  valued,  because  it  is  of  more 
immediate  and  practical  application  ; 
but  a  knowledge,  which  is  principal- 
ly of  importance  to  the  student  him- 
self, or  which  can  only  be  incident- 
ally displayed,  is  not  likely  to  be 
sought  for,  but  by  the  most  diligent 
and  acute  inquirers  after  scriptural 
truth.  Ii  must,  however,  be  confess- 
ed, that  this,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
sults from  a  want  of  works  of  gene- 
ral reference  on  these  points.  The 
publications  of  many  intelligent  East- 
ern travellers,  aflord  invaluable  ma- 


terials for  illustrations  of  Scripture: 
but  these  are  not  always  within  the 
reach  of  a  retired  theological  stu- 
dent ;  and  when  they  are,  they  are 
not  fit  for  immediate  reference.  Of 
the  works  which  have  been  profess- 
edly written  on  the  natural  history 
of  Scripture,  the  greatest  and  the 
best  is  too  voluminous  and  expensive 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  study. 
We  mean  the  "  Physica  Sacra"  of 
Scheuchzer,  of  which  there  is  a 
Fiench  and  a  German  translation. 
The  "  Hierobotanicon"'  of  Celsius  is 
also  extremely  valuable  ;  but,  in  its 
original  form,  not  likely  to  be  of 
general  use.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  scientific  remains  of  Forskal, 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  travelled 
into  the  East  with  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr,  and  died  on  his  journey. 
Bochart,  Professor  Paxton,  and  oth- 
ers, might  also  be  named,  as  having 
written  on  the  subject  of  Scripture 
Natural  History,  but  their  works  are 
very  little  known  to  the  generality 
of  English  readers,  or  even,  we  be- 
lieve, to  many  professional  ones. 
The  "  Natural  History  of  the  Bible," 
by  Doctor  Harris,  comes  under  the 
same  observation,  and  is,  in  fact,  not 
adapted  for  general  circulation. 

To  whatever  causes,  however,  we 
attribute  the  want  of  tliat  species  of 
knowledge  which  is  required  to  the 
perfect  understanding  of  scriptural 
phraseolcjgy,  the  low  state  of  biblical 
learning,  in  this  respect,  deserves  a 
serious  consideration.  The  whole 
force  and  beauty,  and,  very  often, 
the  most  in)portant  meaning,  of  cer- 
tain passages,  can  only  be  perceived 
by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things 
to  which  the  writers  allude  ;  and  the 
circumstances  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  different  objects  which  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  most 
frequently  those  not  likely  to  strike 
a  careless  or  unskilful  observer.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
language  itself,  in  which  the  ancient 
records  of  our  religion  are  written, 
is  of  a  nature  which  almost  utterly 
forbids  its  being  well  understood, 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  speaking.     Simple,  and  confined 
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in   its  vocabulary,  its   very  iJiom  is  the  female  ;  and  liail   a  bar  or  streak 

metaphorical,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  crossing  at  his  shoulders,  as  well  as 

sentence    composed     in    it,    without  the  streak  which  runs  along  the  back, 

some  allusion  being  made  to  the   ob-  and  which  is  common  to  both  sexes, 

jects  of  external   nature,  their  pecu-  On  her  legs,  the  female  stood  higher 

liar  habits  or  qnalilies.  than    the    common    ass  ;    they    were 

Convinced,  therefore,   as    we  are,  also    more    slender    and    elegant    in 

that  an  essential  good  will  be  effected  shape.      Notwithstanding  the  state  of 

by  any  aid   given  to  the  wider  dilfu-  exhaustion  in  which   she    was  at  this 

sion   of  knowledge   on   these  points,  time,    the   Professor   states   that   she 

we   have   taken    up   Mr.  Carpenter's  carried  her  head  higher  than  the  ass, 

book  with  considerable  pleasure,  and  her  ears  well  elevated,  and  showed  a 

we  are  happy  in   finding  that  he  has  vivacity    in    all    her    motions.     The 

performed  his  task  with  much  learn-  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  greater  part 

ing  and  ju(Jgment.     We  give  the  fol-  of  the  body,  and  the  end  of  the  nose, 

lowing  specimen    of  his    manner   of  was  silvery  white  ;  the  upper  part  of 

using   the    materials   he  has  collect-  the  head,  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 

ed,  taken  from  the  zoological  part  of  the  body,  were  flaxen-coloured.  The 

the  volume  ;  mane  was  deep  brown  ;  commencing 

«Tke  Onager,  or  Wild  Ass.  between  the   ears,  and   reaching  the 

«  Who  from  the  forest  ass  his  collar  broke,  shoulders.     The  coat  in  general,  es- 

And  manumised  his  shoulders  to  the  yoke?  pecially  in    winter,   was    more  Silky 

Wild  tenant  of  the  waste,  I  sent  him  there  and  softer  than    that   of  horses,  and 

Among  the  shrubs  to  breathe  in  freedom's  air.  resembled  that  of  a  camel.      The  CO- 
Swift  as  an  arrow  in  his  speed  he  flies  ;  .-^  ^^^   • 

Sees  from  afar  the  smoky  city  rise ;  lour  of  the  onager,  however,  appears 

Scorns  the  throng'd  street,  where  slavery  drags  tO  Vary,  since  Sit  Robert  Ker  Porter 

rp,     ,  ^^f  '"i^'^',  ,  .  ,  , .        ■  , ,  describes   one    which    he    met    with 

The  loud-voiced  driver,  and  his  urging  goad !  i     •      r»       •        i 

Where'er  the  mountain  waves  its  lofty  wood,  during  his  travels  HI   rersia,  tlie  Coat 

A  boundless  range,  he  seeks  his  verdant  food.'  of  which  was  of  a  bright  bay  colour. 

Scott.  u  rpj^g  Qpagg,.  jj  ^p  animal  adapted 
"  This  animal,  which  the  Hebrews  for  running,  and   of  such   swiftness 
called  PARA,  and  the  Greeks  onager,  that  the   best  horses  cannot  equal  it. 
is  a  much  handsomer  and  more  dig-  From  this  quality  it  is  that  it  derives 
nified   animal   than    the  common  or  its  Hebrew  name  ;  and,  as  it  prefers 
domestic   ass,     Oppian  describes   it  the  most   craggy  mountains,  it   runs 
as    'handsome,   large,   vigorous,    of  with  ease  on  the  most  difficult  ground, 
stately  gait,  and  his  coat  of  a  silvery  All  the  ancient  writers  who  mention 
colour  ;  having  a  black    band   along  the  animal  notice  his  fleetness,  espo- 
the  spine  of  his  back  ;  and  on  his  cially  Xenophon,  who  saj's  that    he 
flanks,  patches   as   white    as   snow.'  has  long  legs  ;  is  very  rapid  in   run- 
But  it  is  to   Professor  Gmelin,   who  ning  ;  swift  as    a    whirlwind,  having 
brought   a    female   and  a   colt   from  strong  and  stout  hoofs, 
Tartary  to    St,  Petersburgh,  that  we         "  To  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea 
are  chiefly    indebted    for  our  know-  of  this   animal    in    his   natural  state, 
ledge  of  the    onager,    or    wild    ass.  which  is  essential   to   appreciate  the 
The  length   of  the   male,  which  was  fidelity  with  which  the  writer  of  the 
something  larger  than  the  female,  tiie  book  of  Job  delineates  his  character, 
Professor  states  to  have    been,   from  we  cannot  do  better  than   transcribe 
the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  origin  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  account  of  the  one 
the    tail,    five    feet  ;     his    height    iu  to  which  he  gave  chase, 
front,  tour  feet  four  inches  ;   behind,         <' '  The  sua    was  just  rising   over 
four   feet  seven    inches  ;    his    head,  the  summits  of  the    Eastern  nioun- 
two    feet    in   length  ;    his   ears,   one  tains,    when   my   greyhound   Cooley 
foot  ;  his  tail,  including   the   tuft  at  suddenly  darted  off  in  pursuit  of  an 
the  end,  two  feet  three  inches.     He  animal,    which,    my    Persians    said, 
was  less  docile  and  more  robust  than  from  the  glimpse  they  had  of  it,  was 
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an  aiit»'I»>p('.      I    instantly   put  spurs  jo  liave  bad   him    in    my  possession, 

to  n»y  horse,   and,    willi    my   attend-  The  pfodigiiuis   swiftness  and  pecii- 

ants,    gave    chase.      After    an    iimtv  liar     manner,     with     which    he    fled 

lax«d  i^alhip  of   full    three  miles,  we  across    the   plain,    ci>incided    exactly 

came  up  with  the  dog,  who  was  then  with    the  description  that  Xcnophou 

within  a  short  stretch  of  the  creatnre  gives  of   the  same  animal  in  Arahia. 

ho  pursued  ;  and  to  my  surprise,  and  (^Vide    Anabasis,    h.   i.)      But,  above 

at  I'lrst,  vexation,   I   saw    it    to  be  an  all,  it  reminded    me   of  the   striking 

ass.      But,  uu  a  moment's   rellectinn,  portrait  drawn  by  the  author  of   tli*? 

jiidLjing  front  its  Ih-etness   it   niiist  be  boidi  of  Job. 

a  wild   one,  a  species  little  known  in  "  '  1    was    informed    by   the    meh- 

Kurope,     but     which     the     Persians  mander,  who  had  been  in  the  desert, 

prize  above  all  other  animals,   as   an  when    making    a    pilgrimage    to    the 

object  of  chase,  I  determined  to  ap-  shrine    of  Ali,    that    the   wild   ass  of 

proach  as  near  to  it  as  the  very  swift  Irak   Arabi    diHers   in    nothing   from 

Arab    I    was    on    would    carry    me.  the    ot»c   J    had    just    seen,      lie  had 

But  the  single    instant   of   checking  observed  them  often,  for  a  shorl  lime, 

my  horse  to  consider,  had  given  our  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who 

ganie  such  a  head   of  us,   that,  not-  told  him  the   creature  was  perfectly 

withstanding  all  our  speed,  we  could  iintameable.     A    few    days  after  this 

not  recover  our  ground   on  him.     I,  discussion,  we  saw  another   of  these 

however,  ha[)pened  to  be  considera-  animals;   and    pursuing    it    delermi- 

bly  before  my  companions,  when,  at  nately,  had  the  good  fortune,  after  a 

a   certain    distance,  the  animal  in  its  hard  chase,  to   kill  it  and  bring  it  to 

turn  made  a  pause,  and  allowed    me  our  quarters.      Fronv  it  1   completed 

to    approach    within    pistol    shot    of  my  sketch.    The  Honourable  Mount- 

hiiii.      He  then  darted  olf  again  with  stn.irt  Elphinstone,  in    his  most  ad- 

the  quickness  of  thought  ;   capering,  mirable  account   of  the   kiivgdom  ot 

kicking,  and  sporting  in  his  flight,  as  Canbul,    mentions   this  highly  pictu- 

if  he    were    not   blown    in  the  least,  res(jue  creature   under    llio    name    ot 

and  the  chase  were  his  pastime.  goorkhnr ;  describing  it  as  an    inha- 

"  '  [le  appeared  to  me   about  ten  bitant  of  the  desert    between  India 

or    twelve     hands     high  ;     the    skin  and   Afghanislau,  or   Caubul.     It   is 

smooth,  like  a  deer's,  and  of  a  red-  called   guur   by    the  Persians,,  and  is 

dish    colour;    the    belly    and    hinder  usually  seen  in  herds,  though   oheii 

parts   jxartaking  of  a   silvery   grey  ;  single,  straying  away,   as   the   one    1 

his  neck   was   finer    than   that   of  a  lirst    saw,  in   the    wantonness  of  U- 

commou  ass,  being  longer,  and  bend-  berty.' 

ing  like  a  slag's,  and  his  legs  beauli-  "  Let    this    account    he  compared 

fully    slender;    the    head    and    ears  with  th«  description  in  Job  : 

seemed    large   in    proportion  to  the  .     .  »,       -.i       r      > 

.  ,                !•     I            r                    II  VVho  hath  sent  out  the  wiUt  ass  lioe  ! 

gracehdness   ol   tliese   tonus,  and  by  Or  who  hath  loosed  tho  l)anas  of  the  luayer  t 

them   1   lirst   recognized  that    the    ol»-  Whose  houso  I  have  made  the  wiUlemoss, 

iect  of  n)v  chase  was  «)f  the  ass  tribe.  A»^'  '"■''  'Iwellings  the  barren  hyuis. 

>,„                •                    I        .           I     I  I      I  He  scornelli  the  inuUituiJe  ol  the  city, 

I  he  n»ane    was    short    aiui     black,  as  ^,,j  .ogarclolh  not  the  crying  c.f  the  driver. 

\v;is  also  a  tid't    which  termin;ited  his  The  nmgo  of  the  inoimtam  is  his  pasture, 

tail        No    line    wli.ilever    ran    along  Ami  ho  searchoth  for  every  greoa  th ing.' 
his  back,  or  crossird  his  sliouulers,  as 

are  seen  on  the  tame  species  with  us.  ''From    the   cii  cmustance    of  the 

When  my  followers   of   the    country  wild  ass  delighting  in  the    n>ost    bar- 

canie  up,   they    regretted    1    had    not  ten  and    arid   rt^gions,  we  gather  the 

shot    the    creature    when   he    was  so  propriety    of    a    passage    in    Isaiah, 

within  my  aim,  telling  me  his  tlesh  is  where  the  extreme  desolation  of  the 

one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  Per-  land  of  Israel,  which  was  to  be  occa- 

sia  :   but   it    would    not  have  been  to  sioned  by  the   troops   of  Nebuchad- 

vat  him  that  I  should  have  been  glad  iieKzar,  is  foretold  : 
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'  Upon  th«  land    of  my   people  siiall  come  up 

thorns  and  briers ; 
Even  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous 

city  : 
B«cause  the  palaces  shall  be  forsaken. 
The  multitude  of  the  city  shall  be  left  ; 
The  forts  and  the  towers  shall  be  dens  for  ever, 
A  joy  of  WILD  ASSES,  a  pasture  of  flocks.' 
(Jh.  zxxii.  13,  14. 

"  From  the  character  of  his  habi- 
tation, it  is  obvious  that  the  wild  ass 
can  subsist  on  the  coarsest  and  scan- 
tiest fiire.  Professor  Gmelin  states 
that  his  female  onagfer  sometimes 
went  two  days  without  drinking,  and 
that  lirackish  water  was  better  liked 
by  her  than  fresh.  A  iaw  blades  of 
corn,  a  little  withered  grass,  or  the 
tops  of  a  few  scorched  shrubs  or 
plants,  appear  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  appetite,  and  render 
him  contented  and  liappy.  Hence 
we  may  conceive  the  extreme  state 
of  wretchedness  to  which  Judah  was 
exposed,  by  the  dearth  which  Jere- 
miah describes  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  his  book  : 

'  The  wild  asses  stood  in  the  high  places. 
They  snufled  up  the  wind  like  dragons  ; 
Their  eyes  failed  because  there  was  no  grass.' 

Ver.  6. 

"  The  extreme  propensity  of  the 
Jews,  prior  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, to  associate  themselves  with 
the  heathen  nations  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  in  acts  of  idola- 
trous and  obscene  worship,  has  given 
occasion  to  the  prophet  to  refer  to 
another  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
animal,  namely,  the  violence  of  its 
lust,  and  its  unreslrainable  eagerness 
to  satisfy  the  promptings  of  desire: 
••  How  canst  tliou  say  I  am  not  pol- 
luted, I  have  not  gone  at'ter  Baalim  ? 
See  tliy  way  in  the  valley,  know 
what  thou  hast  done:  thou  art  a 
swift  dromedary,  traversing  her  ways; 
a  wild  ass  used  to  the  wilderness, 
that  stinffeth  up  the  wind  at  her 
pleasure:  in  her  occasion  who  can 
turn  her  away  I  All  they  that  seek 
her,  will  not  weary  themselves  ;  after 
her  season,  they  will  find  her.'  ch.  ii. 
23,  24.  Every  means  used  to  re- 
strain them  from  their  idolatrous 
purposes    proved     unavailing :     they 


'  snufied  up  the  wind  at  their  plea- 
sure,' and  wearied  the  prophets  of 
the  iMost  High,  till  the  armies  of  the 
Chaldeans  subdued  their  spirit,  and 
scattered  them  abroad  for  a  season. 

"  The  ignorance  and  self-conceit 
of  man  is  strongly  asserted  in  Job 
xi.  l:J,  by  a  reference  to  this  animal: 
'  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  he 
be  born  a  wild  ass's  colt  ;'  ass-colt, 
not  ass^s  colt,  for,  as  Dr,  Harris  ob- 
serves, colt  is  put  in  opposition  to 
ass,  and  not  in  government.  The 
whole  is  a  proverbial  expression,  de- 
noting extreme  perversity  and  fero- 
city, and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  Gen. 
xvi.  12,  it  is  prophesied  of  Ishmael 
that  he  should  be,  a  wild-ass  man ; 
rough,  untaught,  and  libertine  as  a 
wild  ass.  So  Hosea,  xiii.  15,  '  He 
(Ephraim)  hath  run  icild  (literally 
assificd  himself)  amidst  the  braying 
monsters.'  So  again  it)  ch.  viii.  9, 
the  very  same  cliaracter  is  given  of 
Ephraim,  who  is  called  'a  solitary 
wild  ass  by  himself,'  or  perhaps  a 
solitary  wild  ass  of  the  desert  ;  for 
the  original  will  bear  to  be  so  render- 
ed. This  proverbial  expression  has 
descended  among  the  Ar.ibians  to  the 
present  day,  who  still  employ,  as 
Schultens  has  remarked,  the  expres- 
sions '  the  ass  of  the  desert,'  or  '  the 
wild  ass,'  to  describe  an  obstinate, 
indocile,  and  contumacious  person. 
In  Job  xxiv,  5,  robbers  and  plunder- 
ers are  distinguished  by  the  odious 
term  of  (per aim)  wild  asses.  The 
passage  refers,  evidently,  says  Mr. 
Good,  '  not  to  the  proud  and  haugh- 
ty tyrants  themselves,  but  to  the  op- 
pre>^sed  and  needy  wretches,  the  Be- 
doweons  and  other  plundering  tribes, 
whom  their  extortion  and  violence 
had  driven  from  society,  and  com- 
pelled in  a  body  to  seek  for  subsist- 
ence by  public  robbery  and  pillage. 
In  this  sense  the  description  is  ad- 
mirably forcible  and  characteristic' 
So  the  son  of  Sirach  says  (Eccles. 
xiii.  19)  :  '  As  the  wild  ass  (onager) 
is  the  lion's  prey  in  the  wilderness, 
so  the  rich  eat  up  the  poor,'  " 
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rilHERE    are   few   things  so    de-  land  so  frequent  and  so   far,  that  the 

-*-    lightful  at  any  age,  or  in  any  traveller,  in  spite  of  the   great  width 

point  of  our  passage  through  life,  as  of  the    island,    never    finds    himself 

novelty  ;  and,  in  the  present  day,  it  more  than  two  or  three   miles  from 

seems  to  be  sought  after  with  singu-  the  sea.     These  voes   are  in  general 

lar  avidity.  narrow,  and   bordered   on  each  side 

To  the  traveller,  who  has  roamed  by  lofty  and  savage  rocks  of  every 
through  the  loveliest  and  most  cele-  form,  amidst  which  are  sometimes 
brated  scenes,  no  tidings  can  be  so  scattered  the  fishermen's  huts  ;  for 
welcome  and  exciting  as  those  of  an  the  most  excellent  fish  of  every  kind 
untrodden  and  interesting  country  ;  abound  in  them.  These  voes  would 
however  distant,  or  difficult  of  access,  often  have  the  appearance  of  noble 
it  matters  not  :  his  fancy  broods  over  rivers,  or  inland  lakes,  were  it  not 
it  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  longs  to  for  the  almost  eternal  swell  and  turn- 
wander  there.  In  the  world  of  lit-  ble  of  the  water,  coming  from  the 
erature  also,  the  appearance  of  ge-  north  and  western  oceans  on  each 
nius,  of  lofty  or  beautiful  sentiment  side.  The  shores  of  the  isles  excel 
and  description,  in  a  spot  where  we  those  of  almost  every  other  land  in 
expected  only  to  meet  with  the  weeds  grandeur  and  wildness.  Fitful  and 
and  briers,  in  fine,  with  the  desert  of  Sunborough  Heads  are  already  well 
the  mind,  seldom  fails  to  awake  in  known  to  every  reader  of  the  "  Pi- 
us kindly  and  favourable  sentiments,  rate  ;"  the  terrors  as  well  as  height  of 

On  the  rude  and  tempest-beaten  the  former  have  been  greatly  exagge- 
shores  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  a  gen-  rated  in  that  beautiful  tale.  One 
tleman  of  high  literary  name  and  at-  circumstance  of  this  traveller's  jour- 
tainments,  and  a  friend  of  the  writer,  ney  in  the  Sliellands  gave  him  more 
happened,  during  the  last  summer,  to  surprise,  as  well  as  pleasure,  than 
land,  with  the  view  of  exploring,  at  any  part  of  their  stranije  and  impres- 
leisure,  this  remote  territory.  He  sive  features  of  nature  ;  it  was  the 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  principal  discovery,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
isle,  Lerwick,  and  several  of  the  a  lady  of  high  poetical  feeling  and 
smaller  ones,  delighted,  it  could  not  talent,  a  woman  who  had  not  only 
be  said  with  the  softness  or  beauty  felt  keenly  the  power  and  charm  of 
of  nature,  but  with  its  fearful  and  her  own  impressive  scenery,  but  had 
magnificent  features.  Not  a  biish  or  had  the  hardihood,  even  on  "  Tor- 
shrub,  much  less  any  thing  resem-  neo's  sullen  shore,"  to  woo,  gently 
bling  a  tree,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  and  successfully,  the  muses  that  are 
whole  territory.  Sad,  miserable,  and  thought  to  be  natives  of  a  warmer 
moss-covered  hills  and  wastes  were  land.  Miss  Campbell  is  a  native  of 
eternally  present  to  the  eye  ;  on  the  Lerwick,  the  only  place  that  bears 
mountain,  the  valley,  or  the  slopes,  the  likeness  of  a  town  ;  her  father, 
sheltered  from  the  biting  winds,  not  who  was  once  the  physician  there, 
a  blade  of  verdure  was  visible,  died  sonie  vears  ago,  leaving  little 
Mounted  on  a  sheltie,  he  passed  over  heritage  to  his  daughter,  save  the 
the  melancholy  wastes,  till  he  began  talents  and  feelings  that  heaven  had 
almost  to  love  their  barrenness  and  given  her.  And  these  have  been 
silence.  For  the  inland  lochs,  that  lier  sure  and  almost  sole  consolation 
are  met  with  at  every  league,  are  in  her  own  native  "  world  in  minia- 
deep  and  clear,  and  stored  with  ture,"  (where,  however,  every  pas- 
abundance  of  fine  fish;  and  the  voes,  sion  and  pride  of  the  larger  one  are 
or   arms   of  the   sea,  enter  into   the  found,)   have    cheered    her    to    look 
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forward  to  futurity,  with  a  faint  hope 
of  fame,  if  not  of  riches.  Alas  !  it 
was  faint  indeed  !  We  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  being,  left  desolate 
on  some  shore  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas,  where  groves  and  streams  were 
around  him,  but  no  human  voice  ; 
having  carved  his  name  on  the  bark 
of  the  trees,  in  the  hope  that,  should 
any  voyager  land  when  he  was  no 
more,  his  name  might  thus  be  pre- 
served from  perishing.  A  similar 
feeling,  probably,  urged  the  Shetland 
poetess  to  persevere,  amidst  neglect, 
obscurity,  and  the  coldness  of  those 
who,  in  her  better  days,  had  smiled 
on  her  way.  A  more  discouraging 
situation  can  hardly  be  imagined,  to 
a  woman  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
a  fine  imagination  and  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, with  not  a  kindred  spirit 
around  her,  and  shut  in,  by  her  own 
stormy  sea,  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world  beyond.  The  productions 
of  JNliss  Campbell  are  chiefly  in 
verse,  and  consist  of  pieces  descrip- 
tive of  the  wild  scenery  of  her  own 
isle,  of  the  often  equally  wild  yet 
simple  manners  and  sentiments  of  its 
natives,  varied  with  striking  traits  of 
feeling  and  passion. 

The  following  lines  are  from  a 
piece  called  the  "•  Valley  of  Ten,"  (a 
romantic  vale  in  Koninsjsburgh.)  A 
youth,  who  has  long  quilted  his  na- 
tive place  for  a  distant  voyage,  recals 
it  with  passionate  regret  : 

"How  dear  are  the  days  of  the  past  to  niv  soul ; 
How  sweet  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood 
and  youth  ! 
Rollback,  ye  blest  moments  of  innocence,  roll. 
When  the  bosom  was  glowing  with   nature 
and  truth  ; 
When  my  feet  fondly  roved  the  bare  mountains 
among, 
And  green  fertile  vale  spreading  fair  to  the 
view — 
Where  the  mountain-stream  rushes  in  beauty 
along. 
Like  the  murmuring  burn  through  the  valley 
ofTeu. 

"  And   there  is  the  path-way  along  the  burn- 
side. 
Where  I  wandered  with  Ellen,  sweet  flower 
of  the  vale  ! 
Dear,  loveliest  Ellen  !  my  long-promised  bi  ide, 
How  cold  is  thy  dwelling,  thy  beauty   how 
pale  ! 
When  the  rising  waves  dashed  on  the  echoing 
shore, 


And  over  the  surges  the  loud  tempest  blew, 
Did'st  thou  listen  with  anguish  and  dread  to 

the  roar. 
And  think   upon    William,  far   distant  from 

Teu  1 

"  And  I,  my  beloved  one,  would  seek  thy  cold 
grave, 
To  share  it  and  join  thee  again  in  the  sky ; 
But  honor  forbids  that  a  son  of  the  wave 
Should  shrink,  like  a  coward,  when  battle  is 
nigh  ! 
And  battle  is  near,  and  to-morrow  we  go  ; 

Ye  scenes  of  delight,  an  eternal  adieu  ! 
Soon,  soon  from  this  bosom  the  life-blood  shall 
flow, 
And  these  dim  eyes  be  closed — but  far  dis- 
tant from  Teu." 

The  "  Wedding  day  of  Albert,  a 
northern  Tale,"  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  this  little  collec- 
tion. The  festive  scene  is  interrupt- 
ed by  the  sudden  piesenre  of  a 
girl  be  had  forinetly  loved  : 

"  Albert  !  they  said  I  was  betrayed. 
Left  and  abandoned  for  a  wealthier  maid  ; 
But,  oh,  my  love  !  I  knew  it  could  not  be. 
And  they  who  told  the  story  knew  not  thee  ! 
They  did  not  know  thy  soul — thy  faith  sincere. 
And  all  that  made  thee  to  this  heart  so  dear. 
They  watched  my  steps ;  they  told  me  I  was 
wild. 
And  would  not  let  me'go  my  love  to  seek. 

"  But  I  at  length  their  watchfulness  beguiled. 
And  I  am  here.     But,  Albert,  I  am  weak 
And  sick  at  heart ;  for  I  had  far  to  roam 
On  the  wild  beach  where  wilder  surges  foam  ; 
Eager    mid    blackening    rocks     I    careless 

sprung. 
And    scared    the  eagles  from   their  callow 
young. 
Ah,  me  !  1  wander — lady,  I  have  done, 
And  will  away,"— she  turned  her  to  depart — 
"  The  rose  he  gave  is  withered  quite  and  gone. 
And  thou  art  withered  too, — my  broken  heart." 

The  following  lines  from  "  Iiich- 
darrack"  show  that  the  Innclv  author- 
ess images  scenes  fairer  than  Iter 
own  : 

"  The  wilderness  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
That  drink  the  balmy  summer  showers. 
And  forest  branches  bending  low. 
To  catch  the  breezes  as  they  blow  ; 
These  beam  alone  in  fancy's  eye, 
That  views  them  richly  gliding  by  ; 
'Mid  barren  rocks,  and  vallies  drear. 
And  the  stern  precipice  of  fear. 

"  Sorrow  awoke  my  earliest  lay, 
And  sorrow  shrouds  its  closing  day  : 
Inclidarrack  !  to  thy  groves  adieu  ! 
These  eyes  no  more  thy  groves  shall  view  ; 
Save  when,  perchance,  in  midnight  dream. 
To  wander  'neath  their  shade  1  seem  ; 

"  Or  think  I  climb  thy  flowery  brae. 

Or  hear  the  murmur  of  thy  river  : 

Alas  !  the  vision  flits  with  night  away. 

The  storm-beat  isle  must  be  my  home  ibr  ever.^ 


3^ 


The  Orphan. 


The  length  of  these  extracts  will,  field   fairer   than  "this  prison  of  na- 

perhaps,  be  pardoned  by  the  reader,  ture,"  the  Isle  of  Torneo,  to  whose 

when  he    reflects   that    they  are    the  shore  the  words  of  applause  or   in- 

fruits  of  a  luind    that    has  known  no  dulgence  have  seldom  come. 


THE  ORPHAN. 


A  T  the  epoch,  when  terror  covered 
-^*-   France  with  scalfolds  and  tears,  a 
young  hdy,  equally  illustrious  by  birth 
and   cidebratt'd  for  beauty,  the  Prin- 
crss  Fanny  Lubomerska,  was  in  Paris. 
In  the   midst  of  the   convulsion,  she 
relied  for  her  security  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,    and   de- 
voted   her    whole   attention    to     tlie 
education  of  her  only  daughter  Ro- 
salia, who  was  then  in  her  sixth  year. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  denounced  to 
the  Revolutionary    Committee  as   a 
conspirator  against  the  Republic,  and 
was  brought   before    that   sanguinary 
tribunal.      To  be  suspected,  accused, 
■and  guillotined,   was,  in   a   few  days, 
the  lot  of  this  interesting  victim.   On 
being   arrested    and    separated    from 
all    her   servants,  she  w^is  allowed  lo 
bring   her   daiighier    with    her  to  the 
Conciergerie,  and  when  the  unfortu- 
nate    mother    was    dragi^ed    to    the 
scafl'old,  she   recommended  her  child 
to  the  care  of  some  of  the  prisoners 
who  remained  behind.      These,  how- 
ever, in  their  turn,  soon  experiencing 
the  same  fite,   transferred    to    others 
the    unfortunate    infant,  who    was    in 
this    way     bequeathed,     in.    articulo 
mortis,  from    victim   to   victim.     At 
last,  little  Rosalia  found  a  protectress 
in    a   good    woman,    named    Bertol, 
who  was  the  laundrf;ss  of  the  prison, 
who,  feeling  for  the  forlorn  condition, 
and  cliarmed  by  the  interesting  coun- 
tenance  of   this  orj>han  of  the  dun- 
geons, added    her   as   a   sixth    to  the 
five  children    of  whimj   .she    was   al- 
ready the  mother.      In  this  situation, 
so  different   from    that  for  which  fate 
seenied   to   have  destined  hw,  Rosa- 
lia slK>wed  that    the  qualities   of    her 
heart  were  as  valu^ible,  as  the  graces 
with  which   nature  had  endowed  her 
person    were   attractive.      Her  .sweet 
disposition,  her  eagerness  to  plflass  her 


benefactress,  in  all  of  whose  labours 
she  shared,  made  the  good  laundress 
feel  for  her  all  the  affection  of  a  mo- 
ther, and  bestow  on  her  the  same 
tender  care  as  on  her  own  children. 

The  reign  of  terror  having  passed 
away,  the  list  of  the  victin)s  of  that 
period,  which  was  published  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  informed  the 
friends  of  the  prmcess,  that,  in  a 
land  called  fiee,  an  illustrious  Polish 
lady  had  paid  with  the  forfeit  of  her 
life,  the  confidence  she  placed  in  a 
people  whom  she  considered  gene- 
rous. On  receiving  this  distressing 
news.  Count  Rczevvonski,  brother  to 
the  Princess,  h  isteued  to  Paris.  He 
took  lodgings  in  the  Hotel  Grange 
Batelliere,  in  tiie  street  of  the  same 
name,  and  anxiously  endeavoured  to 
discover  some  traces  of  the  daughter 
of  his  inilorltiiinte  sister  ;  but  seve- 
ral weeks  were  unsuccesst'ully  spent 
in  pursuit  of  this  object.  Every 
means  of  publicity  was  resorted  to  in 
vain.  The  pot)r  laundress  never 
read  the  journals,  in  which  the  ad- 
vertiseiiipnts,  descriptions,  and  prof- 
fered rewards,  were  inserted.  The 
L'aoler  of  the  Conciergerie,  who 
could  have  given  some  information 
respecting  the  orphan,  was  dead,  and 
had  alrO'jdy  had  two  successors.  No- 
thing now  remained  to  promise  a 
fivourablo  result  to  the  Count's 
iiKluiries.  However,  Providence, 
which  had  thought  fit  to  close  the 
[leriod  of  the  young  or|)han's  trials, 
ordained,  that  she,  who  had  been  the 
laundress  of  the  Concieri:erie,  should 
be  employed  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  Hotel  Grange  Batellie;e. 
One  morning  Rosdia  accmiipanied 
her  spcotul  motlu'r,  when  she  had  to 
bring  her  burihen  of  linen  to  the  ho- 
tel. The  ("ouni,  u  hn  happened  to 
be  rrossins  the  court  at  the  time,  was 
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struck  with  llie  beauty  of  llie  child, 
whose  features  hrouglit  his  sister  to 
his  recollection. — "  What  is  your 
name,  my  little  dear  ?"  said  he. 
"  Rosalia,  Sir."  "  Rosalia,  do  you 
say]  Good  woman,  is  this  your 
child  V  addressing  the  laundress. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  a  good 
right  to  call  her  mine,  since  I  have 
adopted  her  and  maintained  her  for 
these  three  years ;  but  though  I  say 
she  is  mine,  I  cannot  say  I  am  her 
mother.  Her  poor  mother  was  a 
prisoner,  and  she  has  now  neither 
father  nor  mother."  "  Her  mother 
a  prisoner,  did  you  say  T'  "Aye, 
and  a  grand  lady  she  was,  Sir,  but 
she  was  guillotined  along  svith  others 
in  Robespierre's  time." 

The  Count  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  found  his  niece;  but  to  be  far- 
ther convinced,  he  made  the  experi- 
ment of  speaking  to  her  ii>  Polish. 
On  hearing  the  accents  of  her  native 
tongue,  Rosalia  burst  into  tears,  and 
throwing  herself  into  the  Count's 
arms,  exclaimed,  "Ah!  I  under- 
stand you  ;  that  is  the  way  my  mo- 
ther used  to  speak  to  me."  The 
Count  had  no  longer  any  doubt  ;  he 
pressed  the  child  to  his  heart,  ex- 
claiming, "  Rosalia  !  Rosalia  1  you  are 
my  niece,  the  d.iughter  of  my  belov- 
ed sister  !"  Then  turning  to  the 
laundress,    whom  surprise  had   ren- 


dered motionless  and  silent,  "  Wor-' 
thy  woman,"  said  he,  "  be  still  the 
mother  of  your  Rosalia,  you  shall 
not  be  se{)arated  from  her.  Since 
you  made  her  one  of  your  family 
when  she  was  a  destitute  orphan, 
your  iamily  shall  belong  to  hers  in 
her  prosperity.  And  now  let  us  be- 
gin to  share  with  you."  With  these 
words,  he  put  a  puise  of  gold  into 
her  hands,  and  that  very  day  provid- 
ed lodgings  for  her  and  her  children 
at  the  Hotel  Grange  Batelliere.  Soon 
after  he  left  Paris  for  Poland,  whi- 
ther Rosalia's  second  mother  and  the 
whole  family  also  went.  The  child- 
ren of  the  laundress  were  educated 
nnder  the  eyes  of  the  Count  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  boys,  who 
were  sent  to  the  University  of  Wil- 
na,  afterwards  joined  the  Polish 
army,  and  became  Aids-de-Camp  tO' 
Prince  Poniatowski.  The  daugh- 
ters received  handsome  portions  and 
were  naarried  to  Polish  gentlemen. 
As  to  the  Countess  Rosalia,  she- 
married  her  cousin.  Count  Rezewon- 
ski  ;  and,  when  she  related  to  me 
this  afi'ecting  anecdote,  opulence  and 
felicity  had  spread  their  golders 
wings  over  her  destiny.  The  good 
iVladame  Bertot  still  lived  with  the 
Countess^  who  called  her  always  her 
mother. 
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[From  the  unpublished  Travels  of  Theodore  Elbert,  a  young  Swede.] 


npHlS,  then,  is  St.  Paul's.  What 
-*-  a  miracle  of  man's  pride;  but 
how  little  dot?s  it  suggest  of  man's 
humility  ?  Here  are  proportion,  size, 
strength,  all  the  meaner  attributes  of 
beauty,  and  beauty,  too,  itself  But 
how  little  of  fitness  ?  Thf^re  is  no- 
thing of  religion.  The  emblems  on 
the  funeral  monuments  are  all  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  The  whiteness  of 
the  light,  the  bright,  active  business 
of  the  area,  the  payment  at  the  door, 
the  hard,  stolid  worldly  look  of  the 
Cathedral  menials  ;  what  have  these 
to  do,  I  will  not  say  with  Christianity, 


but  with  any  other  feeling  than  curi- 
osity, with  any  deep  sympathy,  any 
trembling  aspiration,  with  faith,  or 
hope,  or  charity  ?  Nothing — nothing 
whatsoever.  It  may  be  a  good  Ca- 
thedral ;  1  am  sure  it  is  a  bad  church. 
This  wide  blank  circiniiference,  with 
the  dusty  banners  above,  and  the 
statues  of  victory,  and  Neptune,  and 
the  stone  lions  around  it,  and  the 
pattering  feet  and  loud  tones  of  idle 
wanderers  ;  it  is  an  exchange,  a 
show-room,  a  promenade — any  thing 
but  a  temple.  It  has  nothing  of  the 
shadowy  magnificence  of  the  Teuto- 


^^^  Lojidon. 

nic  minster,  iiarinonizint^  so  well  human  eye  had  ever  traced  its  course. 
Willi  all  our  liij^hcr  and  more  obscure  Time  was  when  the  shaggy  savage 
ft-elings.  It  was  made  as  a  haunt  for  first  leaned  upon  his  club  on  yonder 
Deans  and  Prebendaries;  but  who  ijorthern  hill,  turning  his  eatier  eyes 
would  think  of  bringing  to  it  his  over  the  green  plain,  and  the  broad 
prayers,  his  thanksgivings,  and  his  river;  and  then  led  down  some  strag- 
peiuience.''  gli'ig    horde    of    barbarians    to    rear 

But,  leaving   the    interior    of  the     their  huis  of  mud  and  wicker  beside 
church,  and  mounting  to  one  of  the    the  stream,  perhaps   upon    the    very 
outer  galleries,  there  is   a  change  in-    spot  now  tilled  by  this  enormous  pile 
deed.      We  U.se  St.    Paul's,  and   see     of    architecture.'    The    wicker    was 
nothing  but  London.     The    building     changed  fur  brick  and  wood,  and  the 
becomes    no    more    than  a    vantage     narrow    dungeons,   which    were    the 
ground,  fronj  which    to    contemplate     homes    of     the     other    generations, 
the  vast  city.     Far  and  wide  spreads    threw  their  shadows   over   the   wea- 
over  the  earth  the  huge,  dim  capital     pons  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  over 
of  the  world.     Look  northward  over    faces  which  wore  the  hues  of  every 
that  province  of  brick,    to  the  dim     climate    under    the    sun.     The    city 
outlines    of    the     hills,    which   seem     became  the    home   of  burghers,  the 
scarce  more  than  a  part  of  the  murky     haunt   of   nobles,    the  seat  of  kings. 
atmosphere  ;  and  west  towards  that     The  massy  bridge,  the  moated  castle 
other    realm   of  houses,  outstripping    rose;  and  the  clumsy  boats  of  those 
the  gaze,  and  encircling  other  distant     rude  centuries  began  to  float  hither- 
towers,   and  stretching   away  to  the     ward  with  every   tide,   till,  with  the 
seats  of  government  and  legislation  ;     halls  of  hundreds  of  Barons,  and  the 
and  again  south,  where  the  wilderness    guilds    of  hundreds   of  trades,    now 
of  human  habitations  is  cleft  by  the    filled    with    mustering    armies,    now 
wide  and  gleaming  river,  laden  with  all     desolated    by    plagues   and    famines, 
its  bridges,  and  flichered  with  a  myri-     sometimes   active    with    revolt,    and 
ad  of  keels  for  wealth  or  idleness;  and     again   glittering  with  royal  triumphs, 
see,  too,  the  broad  fronts  and  soaring    London  became  a  mighty  city.     The 
pinnacles  of  a  hundred  churches,  and    growth    of  many  ages,  the  greatness 
the  port  that  raises   against    the   sky     of  a  whole  people,  have  made  it  what 
its  trellis-work  of  innumerable  masts  ;     it  is.     Successes,  which  gave  wealth 
and,   over   all    this,    is    one    hue    of    to    the   nation,    gave    more    than   its 
smoke,    and     one     indistinguishable    share    to    the    capital;    and    misfor- 
hum  of  activity.  tunes,  which  desolated   the    country, 

It  is  difficult  to  reduce  one's  have  driven  its  population  hither, 
thouglits  and  feelings  at  such  a  sjiec-  The  commerce  of  the  world  pours 
tacle,  to  any  thing  definite.  The  into  its  gates,  and  circulates  through 
mind  at  first,  is  all  vague  restless  all  its  streets.  Here  are  the  thrones 
astonishment,  while  the  eye  wanders  of  three  kingdoms,  and  of  three-score 
over  leagues  of  building:  and  sees  colonies,  of  the  provinces  of  the 
every  where  the  same  working  mass  west,  and  the  empires  of  the  east, 
of  busy  vitality.  How  is  It  thai  the  and  hither  come  the  gifts  of  subject 
scene  has  been  produced,  which  so  millions.  The  tides  of  every  sea, 
fills  and  stirs  us?  How  is  it,  that  and  the  wheels  of  every  manufactory 
this  portion  of  the  world  has  been  on  earth,  speed  the  current  of  exist- 
so  cut  off  from  all  the  rest,  and  set  ence  through  the  veins  of  London, 
apart  as  the  agent  of  such  peculiar  And  thus  it  is,  that  I  am  now  survey- 
impressions  .?  Time  has  been  when  ing  at  a  glance,  this  whole  immense 
there  was  nothing  here  but  marsh  domain  of  bustle  and  competition,  a 
and  meadow,  and  woody  knoll,  and  kingdom  of  swarming  streets,  an 
the  idle  river  rolling  down  its  waters  enormous  concentration  of  human 
between  banks  only  trodden  by  the  wealth,  power,  and  misery, 
wolf  and  elk,  to  a  sea,   whither  no        The  recollections  of  London  but 
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litde  accord  with  the  feeling  produc- 
ed by  the  sight  of  it.  At  a  distance, 
we  think  of  a  \\iw  resph^ndeutly 
bright,  of  a  iew  pre-eminently  dark, 
points  in  its  history.  The  slaughter 
of  Rouian  Catholic  and  Protestant 
martyrs  by  royal  tyranny  and  secta- 
rian intolerance, — the  escape  of  the 
6ve  members  to  the  city, — the  study 
of  Milton, — the  scalToid  of  Vane. 
But  when  we  look  upon  the  scene 
itself,  we  see  little  but  the  wide- 
spread collection  of  vulgar  desires 
and  fierce  passions, — the  size  of 
Mammon's  tenjple,  and  the  number 
of  bis  worshippers.  We  scarcely 
connect  the  idea  of  religion  with 
those  churches  which  are  so  entirely 
imbedded  among  worldly  structures, 
and  many  of  which  we  know  to  be 
completely  the  mere  husks  and  shad- 
ows of  devotion,  scarcely  ever  en- 
tered even  by  a  score  out  of  all  those 
thousands  now  hurrying  past  them, — 
empty  pretences,  and  solemn  mocke- 
ries !  There  is  little  to  indicate  any 
nobler  intelligence  than  the  me- 
chanical among  the  crowds  all  bent 
upon  gain,  and  surrounded  by  the 
ingenious  devices  of  luxury,  which 
mingle  in  yonder  streets  for  the  va- 
rious rivalries  of  traffic.  Every 
thing  around  is  so  alien  from  medi- 
tation, that  we  are  inclined  not  to 
study  and  think  upon  it,  but  to  take 
part  in  its  restlessness,  and  give  our- 
selves up  to  its  absorbing  interests. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  which  any 
feeling  attaches  itself,  but  the  inclu- 
sion beneath  our  eyes  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  felluw- 
men.  Extent,  number,  ceaseless  and 
multitudinous  occupation, — these  are 
the  objects  which  strike  us.  The 
details  are  only  interesting  as  linked 
to  these.  Yov  there  is  here  no 
crumbling  pyramid,  or  shattered  Co- 
liseum ;  no  volcanic  mountain  filling 
the  atmosphere  of  a  city  with  the 
menace  of  death.  But  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  larger  mass  of  living 
and  busy  liumanity,  than  on  any  oth- 
er spot  of  the  world's  surface. 

And  is  not   this   enough    to  think 
of?    If  tiie  height  on  which  1  stand 
would  enable  me  to  look  down  into 
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the  hearts  of  the  crowds  which  pass 
beneath  me,  what  could  earth  show 
of  more  profound  and  intense  inter- 
est t  These  confluent  streams  of  life 
are  big  with  a  thousand  varieties  of 
opinion  and  feeling,  into  all  of  which 
we  can  in  some  degree  enter,  and 
which  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
an  auxious  and  mysterious  curiosity. 
The  greater  number  of  these  persons 
are  ignorant,  misguided,  opposing 
their  will  to  duty,  never  to  passion, 
utterly  reckless  and  almost  utterly 
wretched.  I  have,  as  it  were,  be- 
neath my  hand,  a  million  of  living 
souls ;  yet,  in  fact,  to  moral  pur- 
poses, dead  and  decaying.  Nurtur- 
ed in  alternations  of  toil  and  vice, 
they  are,  through  life,  bound  down 
by  the  tyrannous  necessities  of  their 
daily  existence,  or  only  loosed  at  in- 
tervals for  the  relaxation  of  debasing 
excess.  Their  sympathies  are  dead- 
ened by  the  want  of  sympathy  around 
them  ;  for  the  greedy  poverty  of  the 
crowd  has  devoured  almost  all  their 
love  for  their  neighbour,  and  the 
more  ravening  selfishness  of  the  rich, 
lias,  alas !  swallowed  up  the  whole 
of  theirs.  Many  of  these  myriads 
know  scarce  any  thing,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hour  ;  the  retrospect  of 
the  past  is  similarly  painful ;  and, 
when  they  look  forward  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  future,  they  transfer  to 
it  the  direct  suffering  or  the  unsatis- 
fying pretence  of  pleasure  which  d«»- 
forms  the  present.  The  dust  eats 
the  dust  ;  and  the  image  of  God  is 
degraded  in  man  to  the  likeness  of 
the  beasts  that  perish.  Yet  where- 
fore should  this  be  so  ?  There  are 
also  in  the  city  I  look  upon  hundreds, 
at  least,  of  expansive  hearts  and 
searching  intellects,  not  indeed  ar- 
rived at  clear  satisfaction,  yet  stirred 
by  the  prompting  consciousness  that 
there  is  a  higher  aim  of  being  than 
the  outward  world  or  our  senses  and 
passions  can  furnish.  They  vary 
perhajis  on  ininimerable  subjects  of 
prudence,  of  duty,  of  religion  ;  but, 
while  there  is  within  a  living  power, 
restless  and  aspiring,  there  are  also 
hope,  and  strength,  and  contort. 
But,  above  all,   there    may    be   even 
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now   moving  among  those  undistin-  where  are  the   signs  of  their  exer- 

guished  swarms  below  me, or  dwelling  lions?     Track    home   to    their  lanes 

upon  that  dim  eminence  which  rises  and  cellars    many    of  the  craftsmen 

in  the  distance,  some   great  and  cir-  and    the  labourers,   the   servants    of 

cular  mind,   accomplished  in  endow-  our     pleasure,    and    see    amid   their 

ment,  of  all-embracing  faculties,  witli  families    the     unquiet    tempers,    the 

a  reason  that  pervades  like  light,  and  sullen  rages,  the  evil  cravings, the  mu- 

an  imagination  that  embodies  the  es-  tual    unrepentant  reproaches,  which 

sence  of  all  truth  in  the  forms  of  all  add   a   sting  to   penury,   and    throw 

beauty, — even  such  an  one  as  C ,  poison  into  the  waters  of  bitterness. 

the  brave,  the  charitable,  the  gentle,  But  if,  instead  of  stopping  there  by 
the  pious,  the  mighty  philosopher,  the  squalid  fireside  of  the  poor,  we 
the  glorious  poet.  How  strange  is  turn  away  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
the  bond  which  unites  all  these  to-  rich,  how  much  is  changed  in  the 
gether  under  the  name  of  man  !  Or  shape,  but  how  little  in  the  material  ! 
is  not  that  which  they  have  in  com-  Here,  too,  are  jealousies,  and  ha- 
mon,  the  very  capacity,  by  the  culti-  treds,  and  malignity,  vulgar  anxieties, 
vation  of  which  we  might  exalt  the  and  miserable  ambitions.  To  be 
meanest  of  those  I  see,  into  perhaps  sure,  the  lean  cheek,  of  envy  is  fed 
the  highest  perfection  I  have  thought  from  plate  instead  of  earthenware, 
of?  and  self-oblivion  is  sought  for  in  the 
I  am  now  standing  on  a  building  costliest,  not  the  cheapest,  intoxica- 
which  proclaims  to  every  eye  in  the  tion  ;  but  the  miserable  debasement 
capital  of  England  the  nominal  su-  of  human  nature  shows  as  foul  iu 
premacy  of  Christianity  ;  yet  nine  velvet  and  jewels  as  in  rags. 
in  ten  of  its  inhabitants  never  turn  a  Look  at  that  dark  roof, — it  covers 
thought  towards  the  benevolence  a  prison  :  and  there  the  laws  of  the 
and  piety  of  Christ,  while  many  of  country  proclaim  that  the  most  atro- 
the  remainder,  with  all  the  phrases  cious  guilt  is  collected, — the  worst 
ready  in  their  mouths,  which  make  moral  diseases.  We  do  nothing  to 
their  speech  a  confused  jargon  of  make  men  self-denying  and  consci- 
worldliness  and  religion,  yet  feel,  it  entious.  The  Government  says,  "  Jf 
is  to  be  feared,  no  whit  of  love  to  you  do  not  agree  with  us  on  every 
God  or  man,  but  angrily  cling  to  point  of  doctrine,  you  have  no  title 
their  sect,  and  idolatrously  bow  to  to  become  wise  or  good,  and  we  wilt 
some  lifeless  creed.  Nor  is  this  to  not  assist  you."  We  surround  the 
be  wondered  at.  Every  thing  around  people  with  innumerable  temptations, 
us  tends  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  We  do  little  towards  instructing,  no- 
forms,  and  names,  and  lip-service,  thing  towards  educating  them  ;  and 
and  thereby  to  deprive  it  (jf  all  per-  we  set  them  the  perpetual  example 
maneiit  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  of  secure  selfishness.  A  wretched 
All,  all  is  selfishness.  Selfishness  in  child,  born  perhaps  in  a  wurk-house, 
the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  cor-  and  nurtured  in  a  brothel,  is  taught 
porations  which  compose  or  minister  to  gain  his  daily  bread  by  crime  ; 
to  the  governnjont  :  selfishness  in  and  compelled,  by  the  menaces  of 
the  intercourse  of  society  :  selfish-  his  protectors  and  the  physical  suf- 
ness  in  the  anxiety  of  every  class  to  ferings  of  hunger,  to  trample  down 
weigh  down  those  below  it.  But  his  moral  repugnance,  plunders  some 
where  is  the  attempt  at  the  moral  rich  man's  superfluity.  Again  and 
culture  of  the  people?  Or  who  the  again,  perhaps,  he  succeeds:  at  last 
men  that,  without  thought  for  the  comes  the  sudden  vengeance  of  the 
feeding  of  their  own  vanity,  or  the  law  ;  and,  to  ren)edy  the  evil,  he  is 
spread  of  their  own  power,  go  forth  thrown  into  a  prison  ;  probably  the 
in  courage  and  sincerity  for  the  re-  only  abode  on  earth  worse  than  his 
generation  of  their  country  ?  If  such  habitual  home.  He  learns  still  more 
there  be,  (and  .some  such  there  are,)  to  glory  in  criminal  enterprise.     The 
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pride  of  endurance  conies  to  his  aid  : 
and  with  no  good  feeling  strengthen- 
ed, no  new  idea  of  man's  social  rela- 
tions or  higher  duties  communicated, 
he  is  disgorged,  an  outcast  upon  the 
world,  again  to  prey  upon  his  kind  ; 
until,  before  he  is  yet  a  man,  some 
consummate  outrage  brings  him  to 
the  scaffold.  Then  through  all 
these  streets  pours  the  dense  throng 
of  eager  spectators  ;  and,  while  the 
bell  sounds  from  yonder  tower,  thou- 
sands without  a  thought  either  of 
terror  or  compassion,  but  with  the 
same  love  of  excitement  which  makes 
them  seek  the  inferior  stimulus  of  a 
dram,  hurry  from  every  corner  of 
London  to  see  the  horrible  removal 
from  the  world  of  a  being,  who,  per- 
haps, never  heard  the  name  of  God 
or  duty,  or  received  the  sympathy  of 
one  human  creature.  Such  is  socie- 
ty.    Such  is  London. 

Such  scenes  as  these  might  well 
disgust  us  with  cities.  It  has  been 
often  said,  and  is  in  some  degree 
true,  that  the  evils  of  humanity  are 
increased  by  being  brought  together 
in  towns  ;  that  corruption  thus  com- 
municates corruption,  and  that,  in 
these  hot-beds,  every  vice  bears  fruit 
after  its  kind.  But  be  it  remember- 
ed, that  good  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  as  well  as  ill,  and  is  no  less 
living  and  productive.     In  the  enor- 


mous assemblage  of  minds  1  now  sur- 
vey, what  an  object  is  there  for  good 
men    to   act  upon  !     Evil  as  are  the 
arts,  and  discoveries,  and    means   of 
enjoyment,  heaped  up  and  displayed 
in  this  vast  store-bouse  of  the  world 
and  treasury  of  invention,  if  they  be 
considered    as    in     themselves    final 
ends  ;    how    immeasurably    valuable 
are  they  as  instruments   of  real    im- 
provement!    And   above   all,  placed 
here  at  the  central  heart  and  moving 
springs   of  the    whole    social   earth, 
every  beneficial  impulse  we  may  give 
will  thrill,  not  merely  through  all  the 
mass  of  this,  the  capital  city  of  man- 
kind, but  will    be    felt  in  the  utmost 
limits    and    recesses    of  the    globe  ! 
From  this  spot,  the  beneficent  ener- 
gy of  a  single  man  may  produce  good 
to  the  future  generations  of  the  whole 
race,  which  will  be  felt  and  celebrat- 
ed, not  merely   when    his  bones  are 
among  the  graves  of  the  church-yard 
beneath  my  eye,  but  when  the  church- 
yard itself  shall  be  encumbered  with 
the   ruins    of  this    great    structure  ; 
when    the    remains    of  a  fallen   city 
shall  have  choked   up  the  channel  of 
yonder  river  ;    when    these   palaces 
and  towers  shall    have  no  inhabitant 
but  the  owl,  and  no  visitant  but  the 
forest  deer  ;  and  silence  and  desola- 
tion  shall   prevail   where   once  was 
London. 
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LEAVING  Mucness,  I  began  the 
ascent  of  Mangertou  by  a  moun- 
tain path  from  a  little  village  called 
Cloghereen.  As  you  ascend,  you 
leave  the  lakes  behind ;  but  from 
several  points,  when  one  turns  about 
and  looks  down,  the  prospect  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  lakes,  stud- 
ded with  little  wooded  islands,  and 
bounded  by  huge  mountains,  whose 
ample  sides  are  clothed  with  trees, 
lie  like  a  delicious  picture  beneath 
your  feet,  while  the  wreaths  of  curl- 
ing smoke  mark  the  town  of  Killar- 
ney  in  the  distance,  and  new  vistas 
open  in  the  mountains  to  the  right, 


disclosing  glens,  whose  gloomy  sides 
are  contrasted  with  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  little  lakes  that  lie 
deep  in  their  bosoms.  At  the  height 
of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  on 
turning  the  shoulder  of  a  slight  and 
abrupt  eminence,  more  perpendicu- 
lar than  the  general  line  of  the  as- 
cent, you  come  suddenly  upon  a  still 
lake  of  very  considerable  extent, 
awfully  deep  and  cold — this  is  called 
the  "Devil's  Punch  Bowl."  The 
name  embodies  in  it  a  pithy  moral ; 
for  if  Satan  can  boast  no  better  liquor 
than  this,  it  is  an  awful  warning  not 
to  travel  his  way,  nor  put   up  in  his 
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quarters.  A  Glasgow  man,  who  was 
here  once  on  a  fine  summer's  eve- 
ning, after  tasting  of  the  cool  and 
crystal  flood,  exclaimed  to  his  guide, 
"  God-sake,  man,  what  a  glorious 
bowl  of  punch  you  would  mak,  if  a 
buddy  could  turn  intil't,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  a  stream  of  rum,  like 
that  that  runs  beneath  the  New  Brig 
o'  Glasgow  after  a  Lammas  flood;  wi' 
the  juice  o'  a'  the  leemons  that  grew 
since  the  creation  ;  and  twa  lumps 
o'  sugar,  the  taen  as  big  as  the  High 
Kirk,  and  the  tither  the  size  o' 
the  Infirmary  !"  "  Anan  ?"'  said  the 
guide,  astonished  at  this  speech,  of 
which  he  hardly  understood  one 
word  ;  but  the  man  from  the  Gor- 
bals,  wrapped  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  thoughts,  heeded  him  not,  and, 
musing,  took  his  way  down  the  hill- 
side. On  the  side  of  this  lake, 
which  you  first  reach,  the  hill  is 
barely  high  enough  to  keep  in  the 
waters,  while,  on  the  opposite  side, 
it  shoots  up  in  a  steep  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
climbing  here  is  rather  terrific,  as  the 
least  slip  would  send  you  rolling 
backwards  into  the  deep  lake  below  ; 
but  my  head  was  so  full  of  a  little 
experiment  I  had  in  view,  that  I 
thought  not  of  the  danger.  I  had 
been  mightily  taken  with  that  nota- 
ble new  discover}'  of  the  celebrated 
sixpenny  philosopher.  Brougham, 
which  overturns  the  antiquated  sys- 
tems of  such  fellows  as  Kepler  and 
Newton  (whose  discoveries  formed  a 
part  of  that  "  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors," which  has  been  lately  disco- 
vered to  be  all  fudge,)  and  oversets 
the  "  ould"  law  of  gravity,  to  the 
incalculable  spread  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  the  signal  honour  and 
glory  of  the  new  University.  Now, 
in  ascending  Mangerton,  I  had  been 
dreadfully  pestered  by  a  set  of  fel- 
lows, each  of  whom  insisted  on  act- 
ing as  guide  to  my  honour,  and, 
after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  dis- 
miss them,  I  had  changed  my  plan, 
and  told  them,  that  since  no  entrea- 
ties of  mine  could  induce  them  to 
desist,  as  many  might  accompany  me 
as    chose.     Meanwhile,   I    secretly 


pleased  myself  with  the  thought  of 
how  cleverly  I  should  outwit  them. 
"  Gravity,"  said  I, extracting  Brough- 
am's treatise  from  my  pocket,  and 
reading  therefrom,  "gravity  varies 
with  the  distance  exactly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  squares,  lessening  as 
the  distance  increases  :  at  two  miles 
from  the  earth,  it  is  four  times  less 
than  at  one  mile ;  at  three  miles, 
nine  times  less,  and  so  forth."  Very 
vvpII,  I  continued,  if,  at  one  bundled 
vards  high,  these  men  weigh  ten 
stone  each,  (and  I  am  sure  they  were 
not  more,  for  they  were  small  light- 
limb'd  fellows,)  when  we  get  up  two 
hundred  yards,  that  weight  will  be 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  ;  and  when  we  shall  get  eight 
hundred  3'ards  up  the  hill,  which  is 
near  the  top,  their  weight  will  be  to 
ten  stone  each,  but  as  one  square  is 
to  eight  square,  that  is,  one  to  sixty- 
four  ;  in  short,  they  will  be  little 
more  than  two  pounds  a-piece.  Here 
then  was  my  scheme — the  fresh 
mountain  breeze  made  me  feel  as 
vigorous  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life — 
So,  thought  I,  I  shall,  on  some  pre- 
tence, range  my  guides  in  a  row 
along  the  top  of  the  mountain,  at  in- 
tervals of  twelve  paces,  which  will 
allow  room  for  a  tidy  little  run  be- 
tween each  :  then,  taking  my  race, 
I  shall  give  each,  in  succession,  a 
kick  so  vigorous,  that,  as  they  will 
be  then  little  heavier  than  so  many 
blown  bladders,  I  shall  see  them 
severally  wafted  down  the  hill,  to  at 
least  half  a  mile  from  the  point  of 
impact,  and  I  can  get  clear  ofi"  at  my 
leisure.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill 
then,  over  Satan's  bowl  of  toddy  as 
aforesaid,  I  ranged  my  men  in  order, 
and  commenced  operations;  but, 
judge  of  my  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, when  the  first  man,  instead  of 
floating  swiftly  down  the  hill-side, 
with  an  initial  velocity  proportionate 
to  the  in)petus  communicated  by  the 
lever  power  of  my  dexter  toe,  exhi- 
bited such  an  unphilosophical  vis 
inerticB,  as  actually  to  withstand  the 
shock,  and  collar  me  in  an  instant, 
demanding,  with  a  volley  of  oaths, 
and    in    language  somewhat  of  the 
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plainfist,  what  the  d — 1  I  meant. 
The  altt'rration  soon  turneH  the  rest, 
who  hastily  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  "  The  matter  !"  said  he  of 
the  wounded  seat,  "  I  never  got 
such  a  kick  in  my  life  ;  an'  I'll  take 
the  law  of  him,  so  I  will." 

I  never  felt  so  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  the  metaphysical  defi- 
nition of  solidity— it  is,  that  resist- 
ance which  we  find  in  a  body  to  tlie 
entrance  of  any  other  body  into  its 
place,  until  the  former  one  has  been 
removed.  This  resistance  I  had  ex- 
perienced to  my  cost  ;  and  it  so 
con)pletely  overset  my  centre  of 
gravity,  that  had  not  the  fellow  col- 
lared me  so  quickly,  I  should  have 
been  laid  sprawling  on  my  mother 
earth,  lloored  by  the  equality  of  re- 
action to  action  ;  whereas  I  had  ex- 
pected but  to  beat  the  air.  I  looked 
as  blank  as  a  friar  at  a  feast  on  a 
Friday  ;  but  as  a  man  cannot  have 
everything  his  own  way  in  this 
world,  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  I 
was  fain  to  ascribe  my  proceeding  to 
an  occasional  flightiuess  to  which  I 
was  subject,  and  got  olT  by  tendering 
a  golden  remedy  of  sovereign  effica- 
cy ior  the  sore  place,  and  a  full  day's 
pay  to  all  the  rest.  Then,  muttering 
an  anathema  as  mild  as  Doctor 
Slop's  malediction  on  Obadiah, 
against  all  Jews,  Whigs,  atheists,  ly- 
ing philosophers,  and  other  atrocious 
persons,  I  crept  to  the  topmost  sum- 
mit of  Mangerton, 

Pardon,  as  Mr.  Locke  says,  this 
little  excursion  into  |)liysics.  The 
failure  of  mv  first  essay  in  natural 
philosophy,  left  me  in  that  frame  of 
heaveidy  pensive  coutem()lation  best 
suited  for  rodishirig  and  appreciating 
the  beauties  of  external  nature;  and 
now,  indeed,  a  scene  of  inimitable 
grandeur  burst  u[)on  n)y  astonished 
sight.  As  I  faced  towards  the  east, 
I  beheld  a  wide  reach  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  the  little  islands,  called  the 
Blasquels,  in  the  distance  ;  farthest 
to  my  right  the  bays  of  Castlemaine 
and  Dingle,  with  the  hills  above 
them,  were  visible  on  the  southern 
horizon;  while  far  upon  my  left, 
Bantry  Bay  was  distinctly   discerni- 


ble ;  and  more  near  me,  in  the  same 
direction,  the  bay  and  river  of  Ken- 
mare.     Right    beneath    lay    all    the 
glories     of      Killarney — groups      of 
mountains,   richly  wooded,  dwindled 
into  conical,  or   fantastically    shaped 
hills    from    the    height    at    which    1 
stood,  while  sections  of  the  different 
lakes   stealing    in    amongst   them  in 
every    direction,   and    reflecting   the 
dancing    sunbeams,    gave    light    and 
effect  down  to  the  very  base  of  eve- 
ry group.      The    whole   scene    more 
resembled    one    of    "  those    painted 
clouds  that  beautify   our   davs,"  and 
deck  the  sunny  skies  of  imagination, 
than  anything  one  is  accustomed  to 
in  nature  and    reality.     Then   came 
a   change — a    thick     mist     suddenly 
spread    itself  over   the    valley,    and 
soon,  in  volumed    masses,  came  roll- 
ing   up  the   mountain's   side,    with  a 
fearful  and  astonishing   rapidity,  and 
then  sweeping  across  the   whole  line 
of  view,  shut  the  scene,  as  though  it 
were  a  curtain  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
God  across  the  face  of  his  most  glo- 
rious   creation.     One  minute  all  was 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  next  enve- 
loped everything  in  a  cold  wet  cloud, 
which   I    distinctly   saw   rushing    to- 
wards  me,   till    it   struck    me  in   the 
face,  and   clothed  m  ■  like  a  wet  gar- 
ment.     Shortly  atlerwards    came   on 
a  shower  of  sharp,   hard,  little  hail- 
stones,   that  penetrated    like    needle 
points,  and   soon  it  turned  to  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and   sleet.     Under  this 
I  wended  my   way  along  a  mountain 
path  that  overhangs  the  Puncli-Bowl 
and  Gleana  Cappul,   or  the  Horse's 
Glyn.     When  the  shower   began  to 
clear  away,  and   the    mist   occasion- 
ally  broke   up,   so   as   to   transmit  a 
gleam   of  ligbi,  it  was  almost  fearful 
to  look   down   the  precipitous  steep 
upon  the  sullen   water,  or  the    huge 
void  of  the  dee[)   glyn;   while,  from 
every  jagged  eminence,  depended  a 
fleece  of  fog,  streaming  like  the  torn 
banners  from   some    castle's   hsight, 
after  the  rush  of  the  battle  is  over. 

By  the  time  I  had  slowly  descend- 
ed, with  the  assistance  of  the  guide, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  slippery  and 
almost    perpendicular    bank,   to  the 
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level  of  ilie  loch,  the  mist  had  pass-  strippnd  of  its  ivy  covering,  and 
ed  away,  and  left  only  the  fleecy  seared,  evidently  with  the  traces  of 
rack  careering;  with  the  wind  ;  so  recent  fire  ;  the  scattered  wood- 
iliat,  after  I  had  addressed  myself  ashes,  too,  on  which  the  pensive  eye 
with  earnest  diligence  to  my  sand-  of  the  lad  rested,  as  his  lip  moisten- 
wiches,  and  repeated  draughts  of  ed,  and  his  whole  countenance  as- 
neat  Hollands,  I  bounded  down  the  sunied  the  pleasing  melancholy  cast 
mountain  to  Turk  waterfall,  with  the  of  well-remembered  pleasure — all, 
vigour  and  agility  of  a  native  red  all  betokened  "  that  man  had  been 
deer ;  took  the  water  at  Glenah,  and  here."  "  That,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  at 
rmved  across  to  Ross  Castle,  touch-  length  breaking  silence,  with  a  sigh 
irig  oidy  at  the  island  of  Innisfallen,  of  deep  emotion,  "  that  is  the  place 
H  delicious,  quiet,  little  spot  of  soft  where  they  brile  the  salmon  wid 
green,  and  full  of  trees  of  Nature's  branches  of  arbutus — just  as  they 
own  planting.  The  Abbey  here  has  takes  it  out  of  the  wather,  they  splits 
nothing  to  oft'end  one,  nor  truly  any-  it,  sir,  and  fixes  it  up  wid  arbutus 
thing  \P>y  much  to  interest  either,  skivers."  "  And  is  it  excellent  ?" 
though  it  be  1  know  not  how  many  "  D  —  I  a  bether  in  the  na3'shiiis," — 
ages  older  than  that  of  Mucness.  I  (Nations.)  Here  was  food  for  nie- 
miist  except  one  spot,  t(»  which  the  ditation  !  How  idly  do  philosophers 
fair-haired  gilly  who  showed  the  dispute  whether  man  should  be  defin- 
iions  directed  my  attention  in  a  man.  ed  a  rational,  or  a  cooking  animal  ! 
iier  rather  to  be  imagined  than  de-  There  needs  but  h.ilf  an  eye  to  see 
ijcribed.     The  stone-wall    was  there  that  the  terms  are  synonymous. 
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Uj^  VERYBO  D  Y  has  heard  or  read  bo  regarded  as  the  third  volume  of 
-^-^  the  liistory  of  the  war  of  indc-  his  "  History  of  Massachusetts," 
peiidence  in  America  ;  but  an  inti-  seems  to  have  been  published  in  con- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  sequence  of  the  pressing  entreaties  of 
■estranged  our  transatlantic  colonies  several  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  parent  state,  and  of  the  va-  To  show  the  opinion  entertained  of 
rious  transformations  throujih  which  Governor  Hutchinson  in  America, 
•dissatisfaction  passed  ere  it  became  and  the  value  set  upon  his  literary 
rebellion,  is  by  no  means  common,  productions,  we  shall  select  from  the 
Governor  Hutchinson,  the  historian  editor's  preface  what  may  be  regard- 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  ed  as  the  history  of  the  publication, 
author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  convinced  that  whoever  is  likely  to 
was  a  distinguished  actor  in  those  feel  an  interest  in  the  work  will  be 
troubled  scenes,  which  he  has  de-  pleas(>d  with  learning  to  whose  exer- 
•scribed  with  an  able  and  apparently  tions  and  care  he  owes  il. 
taithful  pen,  thouirh,  from  various  "  The  appearance  of  a  work  fifty 
causes,  he  was  unfavourable  to  the  years  after  being  completed  for  the 
independence  of  America,  and  dis-  press,  renders  it  necessary  to  explain 
covers  a  strong  prejudice  against  both  the  occasion  of  the  delay,  and 
many  of  the  popular  leaders.  His  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  still  deem- 
character,  however,  b(nli  as  a  man  and  ed  suitable  for  publication.  When 
as  an  author,  appears  to  be  held  in  the  government  of  England  had  ac- 
great  estimation  in  the  republic  ;  and  quiesced  in  the  dismemberment  of 
indeed,  the  present  work,  which  amy  the   empire,   the    editor's    venerated 

*  The  History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1749  to  1774,  comprising  a  detail- 
ed Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Early  Stages  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, Esq.  LL.D.,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Province.  Edited  from  the  Author's  MS.  by  his 
•Grandson,  the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson,  M. A.     London,  1828.     Murray. 
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uncle   and   father  resisted   every  in- 
ducement to   give  to  the  public  the 
following  pages,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  eagerly   sought,  lest  the   publi- 
cation of  such  a  work,  on  their  part, 
should,  notwithstanding   its   unimbit- 
tered  tone,  have  a  tendency  to  deep- 
en discordant  feelings  between  coun- 
tries,   finally    separated,    indeed,    as 
parent  and   colony,  but   reallied,  as 
independent  powers,  by    the   treaty 
of  peace   in   1783.       Such,   in   fact, 
had     been     Governor    Hutchinson's 
own   reluctance  to  give  personal  of- 
fence, that,  though  he  wrote  his  work 
five   or  six   years   before   the  treaty, 
which  he  did  not   survive  to  witness, 
yet,  when  about  to  describe  the  cha- 
racters of  some  of  the  leading  revo- 
lutionists,   he    left    a    discretionary 
power    with    his   representatives,   of 
introducing  or  omitting   the  passage 
(page  293 — 298,)  having  prefaced  it 
with  the  words;  '  Here  insert  as  fol- 
lows,   if  thought   proper.'     A   vote, 
however,  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,   passed    in    1818,  to 
solicit  the   immediate  appearance  of 
this  work;    and  the  earnest  applica- 
tions of  literary  gentlemen  in  Ame- 
rica, which  were  forwarded,  with  the 
vote,  to  the  editor's  father,  furnished 
decisive   evi.lence   that   the   lapse  of 
years  had    tiirown    the  events  of  the 
revolutionary  period  sufficiently  into 
distance,  to   put   an  end  to  ihe  only 
important     obstacle    to    publication. 
Subsequent   delay    has   been  merely 
accidental. 

"  Conjointly  with  the  removnl  of 
the  principal  impediment,  fresh  in- 
ducement to  publish  presented  itself: 
for  the  comnmnications  from  Ameri- 
ca, whilst  they  clearly  evinced  that 
political  excitement  was  at  an  end, 
bore  also  the  strongest  testimony  to 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  au- 
thor was  held,  as  the  historian  of  his 
native  country.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
vote  alluded  to  is  here  introduced. 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society, 

"  October  29,  1818. 
"  Voted,   That  the   President    be 
desired,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
to  make  application  to  Elisha  Hutch- 


inscm,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  and  oth- 
er desceiidants  and  representatives 
of  the  late  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq., 
formerly  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  obtain  the  contirmatioii,  or 
unpublished  part,  of  his  History,  and 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Socieiy 
on  the  great  value  of  that  work,  and 
the  desire  of  the  community  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy  the 
complete  labours  of  that  distinguished 
antiquary. 

"  Attest.         Cha.  Lowell, 

"  Recording  Secretary. 
"  The  President  of  the  Historical 
Society,  Judge  Davis,  in  forwarding 
the  above  vote,  also  expressed  his 
own  sentiments  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  H. 
"  This  letter  was  accompanied  by 
another,  from  the  former  President 
of  the  Society,  Christopher  Gore, 
Esq.,  LL.D.  containing  a  similar 
request. 

"On  the  same  occasion,  the  Rev. 
Jo!)n  Thornton  KirUland,  D.D., 
President  of  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, addressed  a  letter  to  the  edit- 
or's father,  who  graduated  in  that 
University  in  1762. 

"  These  testimonies,  proceeding 
from  men  whose  sentiments  on  the 
leading  subject  of  this  volume  are 
naturally  much  at  variance  with  those 
of  its  author,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  circumstance,  that  the  literary 
zeal  of  an  individual  member  of  the 
Historical  Society,  James  Savage, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  secured  the  pri- 
vate circulation  of  five  hundred  co- 
pies of  the  present  edition  in  Ameri- 
ca, will,  it  is  hoped,  add  interest  to 
the  work,  in  the  eyes  of  that  portion 
of  English  readers,  whose  favourable 
regard  is  especially  solicited."  pref. 
p.  V. — X. 

The  historian  commences  his  his- 
torical gallery  of  portraits  with  Mr. 
Bowdoin.  Next  come  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  and  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  ;  and  those  of  Mr.  John  Adams 
and  Mr.  Hancock  close  the  list. 

We  have  only  room  to  extract 
from  this  work  the  following  curious 
account  of  the  trial  of  a  man  at  Bos- 
ton, for  piracy. 

"  The  trial  of  a  person  for  piracy. 
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committed  upon  the  liigli  seas  pro- 
perly, though  Kt  bill  a  tew  leagues 
distance  tVoiii  Bosloii,  deserves  to  be 
menliotied  ;  il  lor  no  other  reason, 
for  the  unparallfled  cruehy  and  in- 
humanity of  the  fact ;  but  there  were, 
besides,  circumstances  attending  the 
pros(!Culion  and  trial,  which  show  the 
prejudices  of  party  in  a  very  strong 
light. 

'"  In  the  autumn  of  1772,  the  crew 
of  a  small  fishing  schooner,  and  one 
passenger  in  her,  sailed  from  Boston, 
bound' to  Chatham,  a  harbour  on  the 
back  of  Cape  Cod.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  was  discovered  between  the 
harbour  and  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
having  nobody  on  board  but  the  pas- 
senger, who  made  a  signal  of  distress, 
and  who  gave  an  account,  that,  after 
leaving  Boston,  the  vessel  was  board- 
ed in  the  evening  by  a  large  boat, 
rowed  with  twelve  oars,  which  came 
from  an  armed  schooner  lying  to  at 
a  distance;  that  the  boat's  crew  had 
murdered  the  whole  company  of  the 
fishing  vessel,  consisting  of  three  men 
and  a  boy,  had  plundered  the  vessel, 
and  then  left  her,  with  her  helm  lash- 
ed, and  her  sails  standing,  and  pro- 
perly trimmed  ;  that  the  passenger, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  boat  from  one  of 
the  king's  schooners,  and  that  he 
should  be  impressed,  had  concealed 
himself,  by  lianging  by  his  hands 
over  the  taflerel,  and  that,  when  the 
boat  left  the  fishing  vessel,  he  return- 
ed within  board,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
large  schooner  was  out  of  sight,  made 
sail  and  stood  out  to  sea.  There 
was  much  blood  upon  deck,  and 
traces  of  blood  which  had  run  out  at 
tlje  scuppers,  and  marks  of  plunder, 
by  broken  boxes,  stove  casks,  ifec. 
The  fishing  vessul  being  carried  into 
harbour,  the  passenger  was  examined 
by  a  justice  of  peace,  who  gave  so 
much  credit  to  his  story  as  to  sufler 
him  to  go  at  large,  but  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  copy  of  his  exami- 
nation to  the  governor  at  Boston. 
Some  were  ready  enough  to  charge 
the  piracy  and  murder  to  a  king's 
schooner,  then  expected  frou)  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
crew  might  have  risen  upon  the  com- 


mander and  officers,  and  have  be- 
come pirates.  The  admiral  thought 
fit  to  send  out  one  of  the  king's  ships 
to  cruise,  which  returned  in  eight  or 
ten  days  withont  any  discovery. 
Every  part  of  the  passenger's  ac- 
count appeared  to  the  governor  in- 
credible, and,  as  a  commissioner  for 
the  trial  of  [)iracies,  &c.  he  issued  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring 
him  to  Boston,  and,  after  examina- 
tion, committed  him  to  prison  for 
trial.  A  special  court  of  vice-admi- 
r;dty  was  soon  after  held  in  Boston, 
at  which  the  prisoner  was  brought 
upon  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  per- 
sons who,  as  was  proved  upon  the 
fullest  evidence,  sailed  in  the  vessel 
with  him  from  Boston  ;  but  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  moving  for  fur- 
ther time,  and  urging  that  intelligence 
might  probably  be  obtained  of  a  pi- 
rate schooner  having  been  in  the 
bay,  and  it  appearing  that  a  large 
armed  schooner  saded  from  Boston, 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fishing  vessel,  the 
court  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the 
trial  for  six  months. 

"Before  this  time  expired,  the 
governor  had  received  from  the  sec- 
retary of  state  the  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney and  solicitor-general,  taken 
ten  years  before,  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  statute  of  king  William 
for  trial  of  piracies,  &c.  in  America. 
And  allhuugh  jurisdictiiii  was  given 
in  piracies,  robberies,  and  other  '  fe- 
lonies,' yetj  according  to  this  opinion, 
murder,  being  a  '  felony'  of  a  higher 
nature  than  piracy,  was  not  a  '  felony' 
intended  by  the  statute.  It  there- 
fore becanje  necessary  to  send  the 
prisoner  to  England  for  trial  there  ; 
or  to  try  him  in  America  for  the 
'  piracy'  only  ;  or,  otherwise,  to  dis- 
charge bin).  It  was  not  practicable 
to  have  the  evidence  in  England, 
necessary  to  conviction.  He  was 
therefore  charged  with  the  piracy 
oidy  ;  but  the  advocate-general  hav- 
ing set  forth,  in  the  libel,  the  murder 
of  the  four  persons  on  board,  as  per- 
petrated by  him  in  order  to  the  pi- 
ratical taking  and  carrying  away  of 
the  vessel  and  goods— the  offence  tor 
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which  he  was  brought  upon  trial, — 
four  of  the  eight  judges  who  consti- 
tuted the  court,  weie  of  opinion  that 
the  crimes  of  murder  and  piracy  were 
so  blended  together  in  the  libel,  as 
that,  by  convicting  tlie  prisoner  of 
the  one,  they  must  convict  him  of 
the  other  also  :  the  president  and 
three  other  judges  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  but  not  being  the  majority 
of  the  court,  the  prisoner  escaped  the 
punishment  due  to  murder,  greatly 
aggravated  by  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  three  of  the  persons  being 
near  relations  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  other  a  boy,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  killed,  only  to  prevent  disco- 
very* the  temptation  to  the  act  being 
the  obtaining  of  the  money  which 
the  crew  had  received  at  Boston,  for 
the  earnings  of  their  vessel  the  year 
preceding. 

"In  common  times,  where  there 
are  violent  marks  of  guilt  of  so  hor- 
rid a  crime,  there  is  danger  of  preju- 
dice so  strong  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
weight  justly  due  to  circumstances 
which  might  tend  to  favour  the  per- 
son charged  with  being  the  perpe- 
trator ;  but  the  prejudice  arising  from 
civil  discord  seems  to  predominate 
over  all  other  prejudices  to  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  liable. 

"  From  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
account  given  by  the  prisoner,  that 
the  crew  of  a  boat  from  a  large 
schooner    had    committed    the    act, 


some  of  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  li- 
beriy  took  part  with  him,  and  pro- 
fessed to  make  no  doubt  of  its 
beins  a  man  of  war  schooner ;  and 
the  governor  was  charged  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  with  too  critical  and  severe 
an  examination  of  the  prisoner, 
whose  innocence,  it  was  said,  would 
appear.  lie  was  often  visited  in 
prison  by  some  of  the  most  active 
persons  in  opposition  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  taught,  that,  although  pi- 
rates had  been  tried  by  a  special 
court  of  admiralty,  in  this  and  otlier 
colonies,  for  fourscore  years  toge- 
ther, they  had,  nevertheless,  been  all 
this  time  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  a  trial  by  jury,  and 
brought  upon  trial  before  a  court 
consisting  wholly  of  crown  officers, 
and  many  of  them  employed  in  the 
colonies  for  unconstitutional  and  op- 
pressive purposes.  And  there  was 
too  great  an  appearance  of  a  pleasing 
satisfaction,  from  the  prisoner's  hav- 
ing escaped  punishment  of  a  murder, 
which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  atrocious  ever  committed."  p. 
417—422. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  the 
"  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  to 
every  person  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Freedom,  convinced  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writer,  the  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  unmixed  good. 
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My  child,  my  child,  how  couldst  thou  fade 

Beneath  a  mother's  smile  ? 
Oh,  God  !  that  death  should  even  make 

Its  pageantry  beguile ! 

Like  dew  upon  tlie  withering  flower 

I  mark'd  the  hectic  bloom. 
Yet  never  dreamt  there  dwelt  beneath 

A  summons  to  the  tomb. 

Oh  no,  such  radiance  in  those  eyes, 
Such  brightness  seem'd  to  blaze, 

One  moment — then  the  livid  hue 
Of  death's  sepulchral  gaze  ! 

I  might  have  seen,  I  migiit  have  felt 
Tlie  warning  sent  from  Heaven — 

I  might  have  known  such  brightness  ne'er 
To  earthly-born  was  given. 
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I  might  have  mark'd  in  beauty's  height 

The  feverish  accents  spoken  ; 
But  who,  when  sweetly  sounds  the  harp, 

Could  guess  its  strings  were  broken  ? 

I  might  have  known,  I  might  have  felt, 
How  frail  each  fleeting  dream. 

The  flower  once  cropp'd  can  ne'er  survive, 
Tliough  freshen'd  by  the  stream. 

But  oh  !  I  never  would  believe. 
What  some  had  dared  to  tell, 
I  would  not  think  those  smiling  lips 
•  Could  utter  one  farewell ! 

And  oh  !  my  child,  years,  years  have  flown, 

And  life's  decay  is  mine, 
And  many  a  sun  hath  bow'd  beneath 

Affection's  hallow'd  shrine. 
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Yet  still,  when  blithest  soars  the  song  And  oft  alone,  in  eve's  sweet  calm, 

From  freedom's  festive  bower,  With  raptured  gaze  on  high, 

I  ever  hear  the  kncll,  the  grief  I  think  in  each  warm  cloud  I  may 

Of  thy  sad  funeral  hour  !  Thv  fleeting  form  descry. 

Of  thy  sad  ftmeral  hour  !  my  child  !  But  no  !  ah  no,  I  gaze  in  vain, 

When  every  hope  had  flown  :  Where  mortal  eyes  intrude, 

Now  every  breeze  but  sadly  brings  Then  turn  away  to  drop  the  tear 

The  thought,  that  I'm  alone.  In  utter  solitude  ! 


THE  DREAMER. 

BY  MRS.  IIEMANS. 


There  is  no  Buch  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to  the  mind  ;  a  thousand  accidents  may,  and 
will,  interpose  a  veil  between  our  present  consciousness  and  the  secret  inscriptions  on  the  mind; 
but  alike,  whether  veiled  or  unveiled,  the  inscription  remains  for  ever. — English  Opium-eater. 

Rest  from  thy  griefs  ! — thou  art  sleeping  now  ; 

The  moonlight's  peace  is  upon  thy  brow : 

All  the  deep  love  that  o'erflovvs  thy  breast 

Lies,  'midst  the  hush  of  thy  heart,  at  rest ; 

Like  the  scent  of  a  flower  in  its  folded  bell. 

When  Eve  through  the  woodlands  hath  sighed  farewell. 

Rest ! — the  sad  memories  that  through  the  day 
•  With  a  weight  on  thy  lonely  bosom  lay  ; 
The  sudden  thoughts  of  the  changed  and  dead. 
That  bowed  thee,  as  winds  bow  the  willow's  head; 
The  yearnings  for  voices  and  faces  gone  ; — 
''^'        All  are  forgotten  1     Sleep  on — sleep  on  ! 

.3re  they  forgotten  ?    It  is  not  so  ! 
Slumber  divides  not  our  hearts  from  their  woe  ; 
E'en  now  o'er  thine  aspect  swift  changes  pass. 
Like  lights  and  shades  over  wavy  grass  : 
Tremblest  thou.  Dreamer.'     O  Love  and  Grief! 
Ye  have  storms  that  shake  e'en  the  closed-up  leaf! 

On  thy  parted  lips  there's  a  quivering  thrill, 

As  on  a  lyre  ere  its  chords  arc  still  ; 

On  the  long  silk  lashes  that  fringe  thine  eye 

There's  a  large  tear  gathering  heavily  ; 

A  rain  from  the  clouds  of  thy  spirit  press'd  I — 

Sorrowful  Dreamer  !  this  is  not  rest. 

It  is  Thought,  at  work  amidst  busied  hours  ; 
It  is  Love,  keeping  vigil  o'er  perished  flowers. 
— Oh  1  we  bear  within  us  mysterious  things. 
Of  memory  and  anguish  untathomed  springs. 
And  passion,  those  gulfs  of  the  heart  t&  fill 
With  bitter  waves,  which  it  ne'er  may  still ! 

Well  might  we  pause  ere  we  gave  them  sway, 

Flinging  the  peace  of  our  couch  away  ! 

Well  might  we  look  on  our  souls  in  fear ;  , 

They  find  no  fount  of  oblivion  here  ! 

They  forget  not,  the  mantle  of  sleep  beneath — 

How  know  we,  if  under  the  wings  of  Death.' 
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nnHERE  is  nothing  in   the    world  ihe  stiff  stocks  and  tight  boots  of  the 

-^    more  wondorful  tlian   the  pains  gentlemen,  and    in    the   still    tighter 

which  people   take    to    make    them-  stays  of  the  ladies.       But    in    no   in- 

seives    uncomfortable.      The   desire  stance  is  this    strange    passion    more 

displays  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  in  conspicuous    than    in    the    visiting 
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SYSTEM  of  modern  times.  A  man 
marries,  and  taiies  a  comfortable 
house  in  Spring  Gardens, — one  would 
suppose  his  object  was  to  live  there 
quietly  and  happily — to  devote  his 
mornings  to  the  occupations  which 
require  hisattention — lo  take  a  walk 
through  the  p;irks  before  dinner,  and 
to  spLMid  the  evening  quietly  and 
tranquilly  at  home.  Notiiing  of  the 
kind.  He  has  scarcely  lived  long 
enough  in  his  new  haliiiatiou  to  find 
the  WMV  out  of  the  drawing-room  in 
the  dark,  when  his  lady  thus  address- 
es him — "  I  think,  my  dear  Freder- 
ick, that  it  is  qtiiie  time  for  us  to  see 
some  of  our  friends  :  we  shall  really 
be  reckoned  quite  rude.  1  met  my 
old  Irish  friend,  Lady  Killcomfort, 
yesterday  in  the  Park,  and  she  com- 
plained that  she  had  seen  nothing  of 
us  since  we  came  to  town.  My  cou- 
sins, the  B 's,  too,  are  staying  in 

Harley-street,  and  we  must  really 
have  ihem.  Then  I  told  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Taiilcton,  whom  we  met  at  the 
Opera  on  Saturday,  that  I  hoped  very 
soon  to  see  them  in  Spring  Gardens. 
Shall  I  send  out  a  kw  cards  ?" 

The  untortunate  object  of  this  ad- 
dress, of  course,  grams  an  immediate 
assent  ;  and  on  that  day  three  weeks 
Mrs. is  ''  at  home"  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  her  friends.  The 
fatal  war  of  extermination  (the  exter- 
mination of  all  domestic  tranquillity,) 
is  now  commenced.  In  revenge  for 
dragging  them  from  their  peaceful 
homes,  and  exposing  them  to  thesuf- 
fi. cation  of  your  crowded  rooms,  the 
parties  injured  invite  you  in  return, 
and  compel  you  (deserting  the  com- 
fortable sofa,  by  your  own  fireside,) 
to  go  through  the  same  dreadful  pro- 
cess. Engagement  succeeds  engage- 
ment, till,  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, the  S3stem  reaches  its  climax. 
"  Would  you  like,  my  love,"  says 
the  dispirited  husband,  "  to  visit  the 
country  for  a  week  or  two  :  suppose 
we  set  ofi"  on  Monday  ?"  "  1  should 
like  it  vf»ry  well  ;  but  I  fear  our  en- 
gagements will  not  permit  it."  "  I 
thought,"  replies  the  sighing  husband, 
"  that  we  had  no  engagements  for 
next   week."     "  Indeed,  I   fear  you 


are  mistaken.  On  Monday  we  dine 
with  General  D'Escalade  ;  oti  Tues- 
day, I  have  promised  Amelia  to  take 
her  to  the  Opera  ;  on  Wednesday, 
Lady  Killcomfort  gives  her  fancy- 
ball,  (you  know  you  said  I  should  go 
as  Psyche,  Frederick)  ;  on  Thursday, 
we  are  invited  to  a  concert  at  Lord 
Bi  aham's  ;  and,  on  Frida}',  you  know, 
my  dear  Frederick,  you  consented 
that  I  should  give  my  first  ball." 
"  Did  I,  my  Caroline  V^  murmurs 
the  languid,  loving  husband  :  "  well, 
I  suppose  we  must  defer  our  visit  to 
the  country." 

The  week  passes  on — the  Gene- 
ral's dinner  is  superb — Amelia  is  de- 
lighted with  JMedea — Psyche  looks 
more  lovely  than  her  beautiful  pro- 
totype— Lord  Braham  exceeds  him- 
self, and  even  "  the  ancients"  burn 
with  envy — and  at  last  arrives  the 
eventful  day  of  the  "  first  ball." 

Annoyed  with  the  sound  of  ham- 
mers, and  the  perpetual  tramp  of 
upholsterers  and  their  assistants,  the 
wretched  master  of  the  liouse  (if,  in- 
deed, he  can  any  longer  be  so  called,) 
quits  the  litde  siudy  in  which  lie  had 
taken  refuge,  and  saunters  through 
the  town  for  want  of  a  home.  He 
returns  to  dinner:  he  walks  into  the 
drawing-rooms  ;  they  are  denuded  of 
their  carpets,  and  two  of  Greensill's 
men  are  fixing  a  magnificent  chande- 
lier. He  seeks  the  diniiig-rooni  ;  it 
is  filled  with  horse-shoe  tables,  and 
a  splendid  cold  supper.  He  asks 
where  he  is  to  dine,  and  is  told  there 
is  some  cold  meat  in  the  servauis'- 
hall.  He  retreats  into  his  little  study  : 
his  books  are  covered  with  crimson 
drapery,  and  the  scholar's  peaceful 
habitation  is  converted  into  -AJiirting' 
room,  hung  round  with  a  hundred 
pretty  prints  of"  the  Proposal,"  "the 
Acceptance,"  "  the  Love-Letter," 
and  "  the  Forsaken."  The  hour  ar- 
rives, and  the  crowds  assemble. 
People  whom  he  has  half  seen,  and 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  fill  his 
rooms  till  they  ovenlow  into  the  gal- 
lery, and  cluster  on  the  stairs.  The 
torrent  increases,  and  the  terrified 
husband  seeks  his  wife.  "  My  dear 
love,"  he  whispers,  "  how  many  peo- 
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pie  do  you  expect  ?  Our  rooms  are 
quite  full  already."  "  To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  she  replies,  "  I  have  in- 
vited three  hundred,  expecting  that 
only  two-thirds  of  them  would  come  ; 
but  I  declare  I  think  they  are  all 
here  already.  But  never  mind,  my 
dear  Frederick,  it  is  going  off  very 
well. — Count  Altenberg  !  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you.  My  dear  Mrs.  Per- 
cy, how  do  you  do  ?  When  did  you 
leave  the  Hills?  Mr.  Alfred  Percy 
has  just  passed.  When  did  you  hear 
from  Capt.  Percy  ?  We  expect  La- 
dy Jane  Greville  to-night  ;  hut 
I  have  not  yet  seen  her."  Delight- 
ed and  delightful,  the  lady  of  the 
house  thus  shines  with  undiminished 
brilliancy  through  the  evening,  while 
her  unfortunate  husband  is  sighing  at 
the  recollection  of  his  formerly 
peaceful  hearth. 

Oh  the  misery  of  a  great  dinner  ! 
Having  survived  the  dreadfol  interval 
between  your  fust  arrival,  and  "din- 
ner is  on  the  table,"  you  are  desired 
to  hand  the  Dowager  Lady  OFIa- 
herty  down  stairs.  Seated  between 
her  Ladyship  and  the  senior  Alder- 
man of  Farringdon  Without,  what  a 
situation  is  yours  !  As  you  sit  down 
the  dreadful  conviction  Hashes  across 
your  mind,  that  you  are  imprisoned, 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
let  out  on  bail,  for  the  full  term  of 
four  hours.  In  vain  do  you  direct 
your  attention  and  conversation  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  O'Flaherty. 
There  is  no  sympathy  between  you 
— no  "  common  of  talk" — no  "  de- 
bateable  land."  You  have  never 
visited  Ballyslattery  ;  to  you  the 
Phoenix  Park  is  a  mere  sound  ;  and 
sven  Merrion-square  conveys  not  the 
definite  ideas  «)f  magnificence,  with 
which  her  ladyship  desires  to  impress 
you.  On  your  other  side,  the  pros- 
pect is  still  darker.  Before  you  have 
exchanged  five  words  with  the  Alder- 
man, you  are  involved  in  the  history 
of  the  new  "Joint-stock  Carrion 
Company,"  and  you  suspect,  with 
horror,  that  you  are  seated  next  to  a 
member  of  Ijutcliers'  Hall.  Having 
impartially  bestowed  your  common- 
places  on   your   right   hand  and  on 


your  left,  there  is  no  other  refuge 
than  silence,  and  in  sulky  taciturnity, 
you  "  cram  and  blaspheme  \'our 
feeder."  With  what  feelings  of  bit- 
ter regret  do  you  think  upon  the  fried 
soleand  boiled  legof  mutton  of  yester- 
day, which  you  enjoyed  in  the  free- 
dom and  obscurity  of  your  own  little 
dining-room,  far — far  removed  from 
all  dowagers  and  aldermen  !  What 
inward  vows  do  you  make,  that, 
when  once  released  from  your  pre- 
sent odious  thraldom,  you  will  never 
in  future  subject  yourself  to  it  again. 
But  no  ;  the  world  will  have  its  mar- 
tyrs ;  fresh  invitations  are  given  and 
accepted,  and  the  hateful  system  is 
continued  to  the  last. 

Surely,  in  no  country  was  that  sys- 
tem ever  carried  to  such  a  ruinous 
excess  as  in  ours.  We  are  never 
satisfied  unless  we  entertain,  in  a 
handsomer  manner  than  our  neigh- 
bours, and  find  at  our  tables,  persons 
in  whom  it  is  a  condescension  to  ap- 
pear there.  '•  Mrn  would  be  angels, 
angels  would  be  gods."  Mr.  A.  rests 
not  till  Sir  B.  C.  promises  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and  Sir  B.  C.  insists  upon 
entertaining  Lord  D.  His  Lordship 
is  uneasy  till  the  Duke  of  E.  pays 
him  his  long-promised  Christmas  vi- 
sit ;  and  ids  Grace  of  E.,  in  (he  last 
resort,  petitions  for  the  countenance 
of  royalty.  For  distinctions  like 
these  will  people  sacrifice  their  time, 
and  their  money,  and  their  indepen- 
dence, led  on  by  the  powerful  passion 
of  making  themselves  uncomfortable. 

What  should  a  sensible  man  do  ? 
Take  the  oath  of  abjuration.  Ab- 
jure, renounce,  deny,  and  detest,  as 
utterly  abominable  and  uncomforta- 
ble, all  great  dinners,  evening  parties, 
routs,  riots,  and  oilier  unlawful  as- 
semblies. When  he  wants  to  see  his 
friends  at  his  own  house,  let  him  in- 
vite a  party  of  four,  or  (at  most)  of 
six,  to  dinner.  If  he  wishes  to  see 
his  friends  at  their  houses,  let  him 
make  them  do  the  same.  Let  him 
never  permit  his  wife  to  be  "  at 
home,"  for  she  is  "  never  less  at 
home,  than  when  at  home."  Let 
him  pay  off  Chiffonier  and  Squab, 
the  upholsterers.     Let  him  cut  Lady 
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Killcomfort,  and  retreat  before  the  rooms  nncarpeted,  his  diiiing-tables 
advances  of  General  D'Escalade.  covered  with  a  culd  supper,  or  his 
So  shall    he  never   find  his  drawing-     study  fdled  with  flirtations. 


VAHIETEHS. 


CORSICAN  HONOUR. 

A  SINGULAR  circumstance  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  Islimd 
of  Corsica,  which  strongly  indicates 
the  character  of  the  ruder  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  Two  soldiers  of  a 
French  regiment,  stationed  at  Ajac- 
cio,  having  deserted,  their  Colonel, 
in  pursuing  tlie  pleasure  fZe  la  c/iasse, 
met  with  one  of  the  mountain  sliep- 
herds,  who  acquainted  him  with  the 
spot  where  the  two  soldiers  had 
sought  a  retreat.  The  man  was  im- 
mediately rewarded  for  tiiis  intelli- 
gence by  a  gift  of  four  Louis,  and 
the  colonel  despatched  a  party  in 
search  of  the  delinquents,  who  were 
ajjprehended,  conducted  to  head- 
quarters, and  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  condemned  to  death.  The 
relations  of  the  shepherd  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
assembled,  and  pronounced  that  he 
had  for  ever  dishonoured  his  family 
by  receiving  the  price  of  blood  ;  they 
seized  and  bound  him,  and,  on  the 
day  and  hour  when  the  unfortunate 
soldiers  were  shot  at  Ajaccio,  the 
same  death  was  inflicted  by  them  on 
the  shepherd.  After  the  execution 
of  the  two  military  offenders,  a  priest 
(who  had  been  obliged  by  the  moun- 
taineers to  confess  and  shrive  the 
shepherd,  prior  to  his  quitting  the 
world)  appeared  upon  the  parade, 
and  returned  to  the  colonel  the  four 
Louis,  in  acquainting  him  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  those  who  had  em- 
ployed him  to  avenge  their  injured 
honour.  

THE  BLIND  BOOIvSELLER  OP  AUGS- 
BOURG. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  curi- 
osities in  the  city  of  Augsbourg  is  a 
bookseller,of  the  name  of  VVimprecht, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
blind,  but  whose  enterprising  spirit 
has  enabled  him  to  struggle  success- 


fully against  the  melancholy  priva- 
tions he  was  doomed  to  sustain,  and 
to  procure,  by  his  industry  and  intel- 
ligence, a  respectable  and  comforta- 
ble support  for  a  large  family  depen- 
dent upon  him.  His  library  consists 
of  more  tlian  eight  thousand  volumes, 
which  are,  of  course,  fiequently  sub- 
ject to  change  and  renewal  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  he  acquires  a  new  slock,  the 
particulars  of  each  book  are  read  to 
him  by  his  wife,  and  liis  discrimina- 
tion permits  him  to  fix  its  value  ;  his 
touch,  to  recognise  it  at  any  period, 
however  distant  ;  and  his  memory 
never  fails  him  in  regard  to  its  ar- 
rangement in  his  shop.  His  readi- 
ness to  oblige,  his  honesty,  and  in- 
formation on  books  in  general,  have 
procured  him  a  large  custom  ;  and, 
under  such  extraordinary  natural  dis- 
advantages, he  has  become  a  useful, 
and  haply  will  render  himself  a 
wealthy  member  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belon"s. 


MUSTACHES. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  order 
to  liis  regiment  of  horse-guards  to 
stain  their  niustaclies  of  a  prescribed 
and  uniform  colour,  has  revived  in 
the  convivial  parties  of  that  corps, 
the  brave  Wolfe's  favourite  song  :  — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  wliy 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys  '? 
Whose  business  is  to  dye  .'" 

THE    EARWIG. 

The  name  of  this  insect,  in  most 
European  languages,  lias  given  it  a 
ciiaracter  which  causes  a  Tceling  of 
alarm  even  at  the  sight  of  it.  Wlieih- 
er  or  not  they  ever  did  enter  the  hu- 
man ear  is  doubtful — that  they  might 
endeavour  to  do  so  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fear,  is  ven-y  probable  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  has  been  the  origin  of 
their  name,  and  the  universal  preju- 
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dice  against  them.     As  it  is  said  that  during  which,    Akitto,   the   king   of 

anatomists    deny    the    possibility    of  Aquambo,  treated  him  with  the  great- 

their  deop  or  d.ingerous  entrance  in-  est  kindness.     His  papers  and  effects 

to  tiie  ear,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  had  been  sent  to  Captain    Fry,    the 

generally  known,  as  it  mi'^lit  defend  commandant  of  Accra,  and  have  ar- 

tlie  constitiiti(jnally  timid  from  unne-  rived  in  England  by  the  Esk. 

cessary  alarm,  and    give  a   more  fa-  

vonrable  idea    of  a    part    of  animal  transfusion. 

creation,    which  forms  a  most  neces-         Some  successful  experiments   are 

sary  link  in  the  chain  of  being.  now  making,  by  a  gentleman  in  Here- 

fordshire,   with  the  view  of  preserv- 

CAMiLLUS  AND  THE  GAULS.  ing  Valuable  fruit-trees   from   decay, 

The  romantic    story    of  Camillus  by  planting  young  trees  in  the  viciui- 

coming  up  and  defeating   the    Gauls,  ty,  and    transfusing   the    sap    of  the 

as  they  were    receiving   the    ransom  young  plants  through  the  bark  of  the 

gold  of   Rome,  is  now  regarded  as  a  decaying   tree,  and  thus  uniting    the 

tale    void    of  foundation ;   but    more  circulation  of  both. 

modern  times  have  seen  a  deed  which  

strongly  resembles,  and  yet   exceeds  cure  for  the  smallpox. 

it.     About  the  year  1000,  sixty  Nor-         At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Royal 

man   knights    were    on    their   return  Academy   of  Medicine,  IM.  Valpean 

from  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael    of  read  an  essay  to    prove    that    if  the 

Gargans,  and  they  happened    to    ar-  pustules  in  this  disease  be  cauterized 

rive  at  Salerno  just  at  the  time  when  within  two  days   after   the    eruption, 

that  town,  closely  pressed  by  an   ar-  they  die  away  entirely,  and    if  even 

my  of  Arabs,    had    purchased    their  later,  ilieir  duration  is  abridged,  and 

retreat  witfi  a  sum  of  money.     They  no    traces    of  them    are    left.     The 

found  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  col-  caustic  which  he  used,  was  a  solution 

lecting  the  price  of  their  ransom,  and  of  nitrate  of  silver,    into    which    he 

;the  army  of  the  Musulinauns   devoid  dipped  a  probe,  with  which  lie  pierc- 

'Of   'apprehfjDsion.       This    troop     of  ed  the  centre  of  each    pustule  ;   this 

knights,  aided  by  the  most    courage-  remedy  he    had    tried    in    numerous 

.ous  of  the  inhabitants,    took    advan-  cases  with  a  very  good  effect. 

;tage  of   the  dark  to  fall  on  the  camp  

of  the   enemy,    and  put  to  the  route  livery   seisin. 

the  15,000  Arabs  whom  it  contained.         Two  men  of  the  village  of  Burney, 

The  Duke  of  Salerno  wished  to  re-  in  the  department  of  the   Loire,  had 

ward  his  deliverers,   but  they,    mag-  very  recently    a  dispute  on  their  re- 

nanimous  as  brave,  refused  all   hon-  spective  rights   to    a   small  piece  of 

ours  and  all  recompense.  marshy  ground  ;  one  claiming  a  raoi- 

eiy,  the  other  totality.     Two  experts 

MR   THOMAS  PAiuv.  Were  summoned,  and  the  litigants  ar- 

The  death  of  this   African    travel-  gued  their  respective  claims  with  the 

ler,  the  son  of  Mungo    Park,   having  utmost  energy.     He  who  demanded 

been  attributed  to  poison,  administer-  a  half,  was   a   grenadier;    while   the 

ed  by  the  priests,  in  revenge   for   his  other  was  of  a  middling  stature  ;  but, 

interference  with  some  religious  cer-  notwithstanding  the  hitter's  disparity 

en)ony  of   the  natives — a    gentleman  in  point    of  size,  his    tongue   was  far 

of  Selkirk  (the  residence  of  his  fimi-  the    more    active   of  the   two.      The 

ly  and  friends)  has  addressed  a  letter  grenadier  at  last,  vexed   and  wearied 

tt)  the  Edinburgh  Journal,    in    which  with   the    discussion,  exclaimed,  tak- 

he    rescues    the    memory    of  young  ing  his  opponent  in  his  arms,  "  If  you 

Park  from  the  imputation  of  thisini-  will    have    if,  lake  it;"    at  the  sanie 

prudence,  and  states  that  he  died  on  time,  putting    him    in   possession,   by 

the  31st  of  October,    of  the    yellow  lodging    him    up   to    his   neck   in  the 

fever,  after  an   illness  of  nine  days,  bog,  where    he  left  him  to  specidate 
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at  his  leisure  on  the  nature  of  his 
properti/,  and  profit  by  his  lesson  in 
this  novel  practice  of  the  law.  Pres- 
ton snrely  could  not  have  made  a 
more  effectual  co7ivei/ance  of  the  soil. 


LA  FAYETTE. 

While  La  Fayette  was  lying  re- 
cenlly  on  a  sick  bed,  and  supjiosed 
by  his  physicians  to  be  asleep,  one 
of  the  latter  observed  to  a  colleague, 
"  that  the  Parisians  were  all  furnish- 
ing themselves  with  the  uniform  of 
the  National  Guards  to  attend  his 
funeral."  La  Fayette  was,  however, 
awake,  and  turning  to  them,  observ- 
ed, "  Au  mains  Von  ne  711' accuser  a  pas 
d'etre  de  cette  conspiration.'''' 


LOED    nelson's   NIGHT-CAP. 

Dr.  Burney,  who  wrote  the  cele- 
brated anagram  on  Lord  Nelson,  af- 
ter his  victory  of  the  Nile,  "  Honor 
est  a  Nilo,'"  (Horatio  Nelson,)  was 
shortly  after  on  a  visit  to  his  lordship, 
at  his  beautiful  villa,  at  Merton. 
Froin  his  usual  absence  of  mind,  he 
forgot  to  put  a  night-cap  into  his 
portmanteau,  and  consequently,  bor- 
rowed one  from  his  lordship.  Pre- 
viously to  his  retiring  to  rest,  he  sat 
down  to  study,  as  was  his  common 
practice,  and  was  shortly  after  alarm- 
ed by  finding  the  cap  in  flames  ;  he 
immediately  collected  the  burnt  re- 
mains, and  returned  them  to  his  lord- 
ship, with  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Take   your  night-cap  again,  my  good  lord,  I 
desire, 
I  would  not  detain  it  a  minute  ; 
What  belongs   to   a  Nelson,  wherever  there's 
fire, 
Is  sure  to  be  instantly  in  it." 


BOMBAST  :  MORE  OR  LESS. 

The  French  Minister  of  Marine, 
M.  Hyde  de  N'euville,  presented  the 
other  day  In  the  Cliamber  of  Depu- 
ties a  bill  for  granting-  a  pension  of 
60/.  per  annum  to  Mdlle.  Bisson,  the 
sister  of  Lieutenant  Bisson,  who  blew 
up  his  vessel  to  prevent  her  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Greek  pirates.  Af- 
ter a  florid,  poetical  speech,  in  which 
he  described  fifteen  Frenchmen  com- 
bating one  hundred  and  thirty  Greeks, 
he  added,  "  the  superiority  of  num- 


bers alone  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  The  brave  Bisson  had 
prepared  every  thing  :  he  escaped 
from  the  fight,  said,  'Adieu,  pilot,  it 
is  time  to  finish  f  he  put  a  match  to 
the  powder  ;  the  sacrifice  is  consum- 
mated ;  and  France  counts  a  hero 
the  more /'^  One  woidd  have  fan- 
cied that  the  hero  being  killed,  made 
a  hero  the  less. 


FUNERAL  CEREMONIES. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Ser- 
reres,  an  African  tribe,  are  singular. 
The  corpse  being  seated,  and  richly 
attired,  is  thus  addressed  by  a  rela- 
tion :  "  Why  will  you  leave  us  ?  Have 
we  not  among  us  every  thing  that 
you  could  wish  for  ?  Who  is  the- 
sorcerer,  the  enemy,  who  has  des- 
troyed you  ?"  Another  person,, 
placed  behind  the  corpse,  civilly  an- 
swers for  it,  that  it  merely  desires  to 
be  binied.  Exclamations  of  grief 
then  commence  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
body  is  interred,  joy  succeeds  ;  the 
persons  present  sing  and  dance,  and 
the  fete  lasts  for  nine  days. 


RETURN  OF  COMETS. 

Were  the  astronomical  doctrine  of 
comets  correct,  we  should  be  no  less 
certain  of  the  return  of  any  particu- 
lar comet,  than  of  the  revolution  of 
any  particular  planet.  The  orbits  of 
comets  are  mathematically  calculat- 
ed, and  their  returns  are  confidently 
predicted  ;  yet  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  out  of  above  500  comets  record- 
ed to  have  appeared,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  are  supposed  to  have 
returned  regularly  ;  we  say  supposed, 
for,  even  when  a  comet  has  appear- 
ed nearly  at  the  time  astronomically 
foretold,  it  has  not  been  satisfactori- 
ly proved,  in  any  case,  to  be  the  identi- 
cal comet  expected.  Professor  Encke, 
indeed,  has  determined  the  orbit  of 
what  he  designates  a  comet,  which 
returns  in  three  years,  and  has  al- 
ready been  seen  twice,  if  not  three 
times  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect, that  Encke's  comet  has  more 
affinity  to  the  planets  Ceres,  Juno, 
Pallas,  and  Vesta,  than  to  the  comets 
hitherto  observed. 
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I.nxnOV  BRIDGE.  COFFEE. 

The  followiiiir  is  aii  account  of  the  It  was  owinij  in  some  measure  to 

niimlier    of    vehicles    which    passed  a  (listiiigiiishod  French  botanist,  tiiat 

over  Loiidon  bridge  on  the  days  spe-  we  are  so  abundantly  furnished  with 

cifiod  : —  the  coffee  berry.     Two  phints  were, 

Oa  Fridaii,  May  iGth,  1828.  T]^'  ^}^   ^^T'  *f '^''"  }""  ''^^  ^^^'-''^ 

,.           ,       ■           ',           ,      ^.  Indies,  from   the  botanic   gardens  at 

iron,  the  borough   to  the  City.  p,,is/but  on  the  voyage  the  supply 

*  Carts  and  wagons 2,260  of  water  became  nearly   exhausted  ; 

f  Coaches,  «fec 820  (hig  person  was  so  anxious  to   pre- 

g Qj,^;  serve    the    plants   that   he   deprived 

'  himself  of  his  allowance  in  order  to 

^  rom  the  City  to  the  Borough.  .y-.t^r  the  coffee-plants.     From  these 

*  Carts  and  wagons 2,407  two,  all  the  coffee  grown  in  the  West 

t  Coaches,  &c 897  Indies  has  sprung.     Formerly,  coffee 

„  ., „  could  only  be  got  at  a  great  expense 

s'osd  ^'■"'^'  IMocha  in  Arabia. 

Total 0,390  PIUDE. 

Saturday,  May  17th,  1828.  -^  German  lord   left  orders  in  his 

r<         .1      o           I    .     .1      /->■■  ^vil!  not  to  be  interred,  but  that  he 

r  rom  the  IJorouixh  to  the  Citv.  •   i     i           i       i        •  i     •          -n 

micht  he  enclosed  upright  in  a  pillar, 

*  Carts  and  wagons 2,253  wjiich  he  had  ordered  to  be  hollowed 

t  Coaches,  &c •  ^^^^  and  fastened  to  a  post  in  the  parish, 

3  321  '"  "rder  to  prevent  any  peasant  or 

T,           ,      /-..             ,      -n,           ■  slave  from  walking  over  his  body, 
from  the  (yity  to  the  Borough. 

*  Carts  and  wagons 2,510  NEW  AVORKS. 

t  Coaches,  Sec, •     710  T|^^  Puffiad  ;   a   Satire,  by  Robert 

3  2O0  Montgomery,  author  of  the  Omnipre- 

3,321  seiice  of  the  Deity,  is  just  published. 

— 2 —  Notions  of  the  Americans,  by  Mr. 

^'^^^' 0,.j41  Coo|)er,    the   admired    novelist,    will 

This  account  was  taken  with  great  appear  immediately.     In  this    work, 

care,  to  be  laid  before  the  Lords  of  a   genuine    picture  of  American   life 

the  Treasury.  and  manners  will  be  given,  which,  it 

is  supposed,  will   have   the   effect  of 

ctiRious  BIRD.  counteracting  some  of  the  superficial 

A  bird  called  the  emu,  frequently  'ind    erroneous    accounts    of    recent 

weighing    100  lb.  is  hunted  by    the  English  travellers, 

settlers  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  The    Bride,  a   Tragedy,  from    the 

sake  of  its  oil.     Its  taste,  when  cook-  pen  of  Joanna  Baillie,  the  celebrated 

cd,  more  resembles  beef  than  fowl.  dramatic    poetess,   will    speedily    be 

pnblisiied. 

POPULATION  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Mr.  Aglio,  who  has  travelled  over 
The  population  of  Great  Britain,  the  greater  parts  of  Europe,  for  the 
from  data  afforded  by  the  three  de-  purpose  of  collecting  the  manuscripts 
cennial  enumerations  of  1801,  1811,  of  ancient  Mexico,  is  on  the  eve  of 
and  1S21,  may  be  safely  taken  to  publishing  the  fruits  of  his  research- 
have  increased  at  the  rate  of  200,000  es.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by 
in  each  year  from  1815  to  1827,  or  a  copious  text,  and  by  several  litho- 
in  the  period  since  the  peace,  to  the  graphic  drawings  of  various  Mexican 
amount  of  2,400,000.  monuments. 


*  Including  vans  and  other  vehicles  for  merchandise,  drawn  by  horses, 
t  Including  cliaises,  stage-coaches,  and  other  vehicles  for  passengers. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

"  O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  ! 
How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august ! 
A  worm,  a  God." 

^URELY  in  the  whole  compass  breezes  that  have  passed  over  a  dis- 
*^  of  creation  there  are  no  two  taut  tuft  of  violets,  and  instantly  de- 
things  so  like  or  so  unlike  as  man  is  tect  the  existence  of  the  slightest 
toman.  Similar  wants  and  infirmi-  particle  of  offensive  matter;  that 
ties,  similar  hopes  and  prospects,  a  some  nasal  organs,  again,  receive 
common  origin  and  a  common  end,  daily  with  snuffling  eagerness  and 
would  seem  to  imply  a  similarity  in  delight  ounces  of  Irish  Blackguard  or 
the  feelings  and  desires  of  our  minds,  Harding's  thirty-seven,  while  the 
while  our  having,  in  most  instances,  passage  of  an  open  tabatiere,  along 
two  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth  fur-  the  opposite  side  of  a  table,  will  set 
nished  with  four  parallel  upper  fore-  others  in  an  agony  of  sternutation.  It 
teeth,  our  walking  erect  on  our  hind-  is  the  same  with  our  other  features, 
er  paws,  and  being  unprovided  with  the  same  with  the  sums  total  of  our 
a  tail,  would  appear  to  constitute  frames, — it  is  education  and  habit, 
strong  personal  resemblance.  Yet  not  reason  and  observation,  which 
extrinsic  and  accidental  circum-  persuade  us  to  call  every  one  we 
stances  operate  so  powerfully  upon  meet  by  the  same  specific  appella- 
both  our  bodies  and  our  minds,  that  tion  ;  the  noble  faculty  of  comparing 
an  elephant  and  a  humming-bird,  an  and  judging,  if  properly  used,  would 
ostrich  and  a  cuttle-fish,  are  scarcely  lead  to  very  dififerent  results  ;  and  if 
more  different  in  their  appearance,  our  zoologists  had  not  been  blinded 
their  haunts,  tastes,  and  employ-  by  early  prejudices,  they  would  have 
ments,  than  thousands  of  the  human  divided  the  human  race  into  as  many 
race  are  to  each  other.  We  gene-  genera  as  are  attributed  to  birds  and 
ralize  too  much  in  our  language,  we  fish,  and  not  applied  the  sweeping 
call  any  thing  a  nose  which  is  set  in  term  Homo  alike  to  the  sparrows 
the  middle  of  the  face,  and  has  two  and  eagles,  the  salmon  and  flounders 
apertures  in   it,   without  considering  of  our  kind. 

that  a  little,   almost  invisible  dot  of  Walking    a    few    evenings    since 

flesh,  and  a  symmetrical  arch  rising  through    one    of    the    most   eastern 

high  and  conspicuous,  are   very  dif-  streets   of  the  western  world,  in  my 

ferent  things  ;  and  if  we  contend  for  progress  towards  the  regions  of  trade, 

similarity    of  name    on    account    of  riches,   and    vulgarity,    an    equipage 

similarity  of  use,  we  ought  to  remem-  distinguished  by  splendid   trappings 

ber  that  some  noses   cannot  distin-  aivd    smart   attendants,   and   by    the 

guish  hyacinths  from  asafoetida,  while  leafy  symbol  of  high  nobility  placed 

others  are  affected  agreeably  by  the  above  most  illustrious  arms,  rattled 
46  ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  2d  series. 
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past  me  with  a  truly  aristocratical 
air.  Within  it  sat  a  lovely  creature 
in  that  higlily-privileged,  short-lived 
period  of  female  existence  when 
girlhood  and  womanhood  form  a  part- 
nership of  charms,  and 

"  Summer's  matron  day 

Wears  thy  rich  virgin  hues,  delicious  May  !" 

There  are  scenes  and  countenances 
at  which  a  single  glance  appears  suf- 
ficient to  insure  their  recollection, 
and  which,  either  from  their  own 
peculiar  attractions,  or  the  state  of 
the  spectator's  mind  at  the  moment, 
imprint  themselves  instantaneously 
and  indelibly  on  the  memory,  and 
hold  their  place  when  more  familiar 
objects  have  faded  into  indistinctness 
or  oblivion.  Such  was  the  beautiful 
being  who  passed  like  a  fair  vision, 
but  left  a  pleasing  remembrance  be- 
hind, 

"  Like  silvery  moonbeams  on  the  nighted  deep 
When  Heaven's  blest  sun  is  gone." 

She  was  drawing  on  one  of  her 
gloves,  and  my  eye  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment on  her  white  and  polished  arm, 
encircled  by  a  bracelet  of  precious 
stones  ;  I  saw  the  graceful  bend  of 
her  slender,  snowy  throat,  the  fresh 
bloont  of  her  cheeks, 

"  Painted,  'tis  true,  by  the  same  hand  that 

throws 
It's  brilliant  colours  on  the  blushing  rose," — 

the  pure  gloss  of  her  light  ringlets, 
from  which  all  dust  and  tarnish 
seemed  banished  by  irreversible  de- 
cree; above  all,  I  remarked  that 
noble  port,  that  indefinable  express- 
ion of  native  dignity,  which  told  of  a 
long  line  of  high-bo'rn  fathers,  and  of 
mothers  chosen  from  the  fairest  of 
the  land.  This  lovely  apparition  set 
riiy  imagination  in  a  glow  ;  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  wish  that  every  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  could  at  that 
moment  have  read  my  thoughts.  U 
ever,  in  an  hour  of  spleen,  I  had 
been  negligent  and  ungallant,  ever 
too  idle  to  dance,  too  preoccupied  to 
admire,  too  reasonable  to  approve 
caprice,  too  sincere  to  praise  imper- 
fections, my  present  train  of  ideas 
would  have  furnished  a  Palinodia 
sufficiently    ample    to   appease   the 


most    unforgiving   of  her   sex  ;  that 
sex  on  which  I  was   now   showering 
every    imaginable  grace,    on    whose 
charms  I   was   meditating   with    the 
rapturous  veneration  of  a  knight-er- 
rant.    While  wrapped  in  this  gallant 
reverie,  my  soliloquy    was   suddenly 
interrupted  by  a   violent    push  ;  and 
almost  before  I  could  raise  my  eyes 
to  discover  its   cause,   my  ears  were 
assailed   by  the  loudest   and  grossest 
language,  by  imprecations  and  abuse 
too  shocking  to  repeat,     I  looked  up, 
and  beheld — a  woman.     And   what 
a  woman!     She  had  set   down  a  tub 
of  oysters,  in  order  to  place  her  arms 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  abuse 
at  leisure  the  unlucky  mortal   whose 
ardent  meditations  on  the  attractions 
of  her  sex  had  occasioned  him  inad- 
vertently  to   obstruct   her   progress. 
Those    arms  swelled    and    flaming, 
her  countenance  coarse  and   bloated 
and  red  with  intoxication  and  anger, 
her  triple  chin,  huge   sinewy   throat, 
and  most  unseemly  neck,  her  swag- 
gering  gait  and   dirty  attire,  her  air 
of  unshrinking   daring,  of  vice,  vul- 
garity, and    wretchedness,  produced 
a  whole  of  almost  terrific   eflect.     I 
hurried   on    to  escape  the  disgusting 
spectacle,  and  woman  seemed  to  fall 
in  a  moment  from  the  high  pinnacle 
of  honour   on    which    n)y    devotion 
had  so    lately    placed    her.     She,  to 
whom  I  had  been  attributing  so  many 
charms,  whose    very    nature    I   had 
felt  inclined  to  deify,  and    to    whom 
all    that   was   fair,    and    lovely,   and 
gentle,  seemed  essential  and    neces- 
sary accompaniments,  appeared  now 
to  be  indebted  to   chance   alone    for 
her    advantages  ;    to  be  the  sport  of 
circumstances  and   accidents,  a   He- 
len or  a  Hecate,  an  angel  or  a  demon, 
as    these    may    happen    to    decide. 
Naturalists  will  tell  us   that  the  oys- 
ter-wench  was  only  a  variety  of  the 
fair  sex,  as    a  flower  planted   in   a 
coarse  soil  loses  the  delicacy   of  its 
form  and  brilliancy   of  its  colours  ; 
and  will  try  to  induce  us   to    believe 
that  the  difference  between  the  love- 
ly daughter  of  nobility   and    the   fe- 
male  fury    from   whose   presence   I 
had  fled  with  loathing,  was  only  pro- 
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duced  by  a  dissimilar  habitat.     Yet 
this  difference   comprises  every  out- 
ward   circumstance,    every     inward 
feeling, — not  only  language,  appear- 
ance, clothing,   food,  abode,  but  the 
ideas,   pleasures,  and  wishes  of  the 
one  would  be  totally  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  other  ;  the  memory  of  one 
a  gay  bazaar  of  all  that  is  bright  and 
delicate,  of  fineries,  fetes,  and  plea- 
sures,  of   elegant   amusements    and 
refined    pursuits,   of  gentle    sorrows 
soothed   by   tenderness,  and  fleeting 
cares  dispersed  by  wealth  and  indul- 
gence,— while  the  mind  of  the  other 
must  be  a  dark  and   fearful  chaos  of 
ignorance,  wretchedness,  and  crime. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  nearly  impossi- 
ble  to  select  a  circumstance  which 
would   excite   the   smiles  or  tears  of 
both   these   beings  ;  a   viand    which 
would  be   equally   pleasing  to    both 
their  palates.    How  would  one  shrink 
from  raw  onions  and  gin  !  how  insi- 
pid would  the  other  find   omelettes 
and  Moselle!    How  useless  would  it 
ba  to  read  Byron  and   Pope  to  the 
oyster-woman  !    and  with  what  hor- 
ror would    her  fair  sister  close    her 
offended  ears  to  the  ribaldry  which 
convulsed  the  former  with  laughter  ! 
Each,    indeed,    shrinks    from   pain, 
each    eats    to    satisfy    hunger,    and 
drinks  when  she  is  dry  ;  but  in  these 
particulars   there  is  no  closer  resem- 
blance than  exists  between  cows  and 
sheep,  and  other  animals  to   which 
distinct     specific     appellations    are 
given  on  account  of  their  wide  dis- 
similarity in  other  respects.     Surely 
in  this  age  of  precise  classification, 
when  genera  in  botany  and  entomo- 
logy are  divided  and  subdivided,  on 
account  of  a  notch  in  the  leaf  of  a 
calyx,  or  an   additional  joint  in  an 
antenna,  some  steps  will  ere  long  be 
taken  towards  a   more  accurate   ar- 
rangement of  the  human  race.     We 
must  at  first  be  contented  with  broad 
and  conspicuous  lines  of  separation, 
divisions  comprehensive  as  the  types 
of  Ciivior  ;   but  as  the  infant  science 
gains  strength,  it  will  become  gradu- 
ally more  precise,  and  the  student  in 
Antiiropology,  on  returning  from  an 
entertainment,   will  be   able  to  con- 


vey to  his  absent   friends   the   most 
lively  and  distinct  idea  of  the   com- 
pany,   will    enumerate   rapidly    the 
various  genera  present,  state   which 
were  the  predominating  species,  and 
what  varieties  sat  next   him   at   din- 
ner, or  were  his  partners   in    a   qua- 
drille.    Some  few   difficulties   might 
be  occasioned  by  the  human  animal 
consisting  of  both    body  and  mind, 
and    requiring  in   consequence   two 
different  classifications   according  to 
the  constitution  and  qualities  of  each; 
but  these  would  be  removed  by  time 
and  practice,  and  the  quick,  experi- 
enced   eye  of  a    real    lover  of  the 
study  would  soon  learn  to  detect   a 
curious    species    oppressed    by    the 
customs  and  comme  il  fauts  of  fash- 
ionable life,  with  the  same  rapidity 
with  which  the   botanist  spies  a  rare 
plant    half     concealed     among    the 
coarse  and  tangled  luxuriance  of  a 
hedge-row.     Society,  too,  would  pro- 
bably be  improved   by  this  new  sci- 
ence: a  general  ambition   would  be 
excited  to  assemble  difl'erent  species 
and  curious  varieties  ia  our  parties  : 
it  would  no  longer  be  the  fashion  for 
every  one  to  do  his  utmost  to   look, 
speak,  and  think  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  and  it   would   not   be  consi- 
dered   more  absurd   or   tasteless   to 
have   nothing  but    cockles   in    your 
cabinet  of  shells,  no  flower  but  bal- 
sams in  your  green-house,  or  "  tou- 
jour s  perdrix''  for  dinner,  than  to  fill 
your  rooms  with  only  the   flirts   and 
coxcombs   of  the   human  race.     In 
the   beginning  of  the  science  many 
mistakes   would  be  made,  and  much 
wrong  classification   occur  from  the 
cameleon    properties    of    mankind, 
which  render  the  same  individual  to- 
morrow so  unlike  what  he  seemed  to 
be  yesterday.     Take,  for  instance, 
our  young  Guardsmen,  many  of  whom 
are   to    me    inexplicable    anomalies 
which  baffle  all  previous  calculation, 
make  me   doubt   the  axioms   of  the 
wise  on  the  power' of  habit,  and  sus- 
pect that  his  delay  at  Cannge  had  lit- 
tle influence  on  the  fate  of  Hannibal. 
Behold   their   foppish    dress,  effemi- 
nate air,  and  affected   manners  ;  see 
them  loiter  away  the  day  in  trifling 
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pursuits,  sit  long  and  late  at  the  most 
recherche  dinner,  discuss  with  fasti- 
dious criticism  every  foreign  dish, 
spend  half  the  night  in  simpering 
with  pretty  women,  or  yawning  at 
the  opera ;  their  greatest  excita- 
tion is  found  at  the  gaming-table, 
their  deepest  study  in  perusing  a  va- 
pid novel.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine 
a  mode  of  life  more  likely  to  gene- 
rate effeminacy  and  cowardice,  to 
make  a  Sybarite  of  JMars  himself! 
Yet  let  a  war  arise,  and  send  these 
perfumed  fops  to  join  our  armies, 
.they  shoot  at  one  start  from  pup- 
pies into  heroes ;  hardships  are 
unheeded,  dangers  courted,  death 
despised  ;  they  are  ready  to  march 
all  day  and  watch  all  night ;  they 
sleep  where  and  when  they  can, 
feed  like  dogs,  fight  like  devils.  1 
remember  to  have  seen  a  colonel  of 
the  Guards,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete specimen  of  a  fop  who  ever 
existed,  a  iaw  hours  after  he  had 
landed  at  Portsmouth  on  his  return 
from  the  battle  of  Corunna ;  and 
young  and  inexperienced  as  I  then 
was,  nothing  could  exceed  my  asto- 
nishment at  the  unaffected  careless- 
ness with  which  he  spoke  of  all  he 
had  done  and  suffered;  his  easy  un- 
concern under  the  most  unusual  ac- 
companiments of  a  torn  shirt,  a  soil- 
ed coat,  and  dishevelled  hair,  and 
his  complete  transformation  from  an 
affected,  delicate,  scented  coxcomb, 
whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  de- 
spise, into  a  hardy,  undaunted,  dar- 
ing soldier,  whom  I  was  compelled 
to  admire  and  respect.  A  few 
months  afterwards  I  saw  him  again 
completely  restored  to  his  former 
self,  but  I  could  not  again  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  unhesitating  and  su- 
preme contempt,  nor  have  I  ever 
since  then  met  in  society  any  of  his 
brethren  in  arms,  and  in  folly,  with- 
out thinking  it  likely  that,  in  the 
midst  of  their  grimaces  and  absurdi- 
ties, they  might  suddenly  choose  to 
throw  off  their  monkey  disguise,  and 
turn  into  men.  Specimens  of  this 
description  would  doubtless  puzzle 
our  natural  philosophers,  but  uncer- 
tainties of  the  same  kind  are  to  be 


found  in  all  departments  of  Zoology  ; 
the  hen-pheasant  will  occasionally 
assume  the  plumage  of  the  male  ;  the 
maggot,  from  which  in  ordinary 
states  of  the  bee-republic  a  common 
worker  would  proceed,  will,  in  sea- 
sons of  difficulty,  produce  a  queen, 
and  from  the  chrysalis  out  of  which 
we  expected  to  see  a  "timid  moth 
emerge,  will  sometimes  fly  a  fierce 
and  cannibal  Ichneumon. 

Other  difficulties  would  arise  to 
the  Anthropologist  from  the  more 
permanent  but  scarcely  less  surpris- 
ing changes  which  time  and  society 
produce  in  our  minds,  dispositions, 
habits,  and  opinions.  When  we 
have  "  skipped  from  sixteen  years  to 
sixty,  and  turned  our  leaping-time 
into  a  crutch,"  it  is  not  upon  our 
persons  only  that  time  has  exercised 
its  influence,  and  a  looking-glass  for 
the  mind  would  reflect  far  greater 
dissimilarity  in  character  and  feelings 
than  in  complexion  and  feature. 
Some  would  shrink  from  and  loathe 
the  mental  image  of  their  youtji, 
while  others  would  have  reason  to 
regret  that  its  warm  afl'ections,  its 
open-hearted  confidence,  its  open- 
handed  generosity  had  fled,  and  that 
no  maturer  virtues  had  taken  their 
place.  One  would  look  in  vain  for 
the  fruit  so  fondly  prophesied  by 
those  who  had  seen  with  delight  that 
'*  the  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues 
made  his  boyhood  beautiful,"  and 
another  would  perceive  that  the  li- 
centiousness and  selfishness  which 
had  once  been  excused  to  himself 
and  the  world,  by  sprightliness  and 
good-humour,  had  outlived  the  gay 
foliage  by  which  ihey  had  formerly 
been  decked  and  disguised,  and  that 

"  All  that  gave  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly  pass'd  with  youth  away. 
And  rooted  stood  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower." 

Here  too  would  be  a  deep  and 
curious  study  for  the  admirer  of  our 
new  science,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  phrenologist,  he  might  hope, 
by  patient  investigation  and  repeated 
experiments,  to  discover  not  only 
the  present  dispositidfi  and  character 
of  his  fellow-mortals,   but  the   em- 
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bryo,  and  as  yet  undeveloped  traits  matrimony.  But  alas  !  the  science 
which  time  will  eventually  unfold,  which  is  to  produce  such  important 
as  the  botanist  foresees  the  poison-  effects  is  not  even  in  its  infancy  ;  it 
ous  fruit  which  some  fair  flower  is  yet  unborn  ;  centuries  will  be  re- 
will  produce,  or  the  entomologist  quisite  fully  to  develope  and  mature 
glories  in  the  radiant  butterfly,  while  it,  and  it  is  but  too  probable  that 
its  beauties  are  still  concealed  within  during  my  short  life  I  may  never  be 
the  dull  unsightly  chrysalis.  Then,  able  to  obtain  the  warrant  of  philo- 
indeed,  would  Boileau's  words  be  sophy  and  custom,  as  well  as  that 
true,  that  of  feeling  and  reason,  to  give  a  dif- 
«  Jamais,  quoi  qu'il  fasse,  un  Mortel  ici-bas  ferent  zoological  denomination  to  the 
Ne  peut  aus  yeux  du  monde  etre  ce  qu'il  n'est  rnost  disgusting  virago  who  issues 
P^^-"  from  a  cellar  to  disfigure  and  dis- 
Then  would  hypocrisy  commit  felo  g^ace  our  streets,  and  the  fair  and 
de  se  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  then  a  gentle  being  who  is  the  theme  of 
course  of  Anthropology  would  be  poetry,  the  darling  of  our  fancy,  and 
the  indispensable  preparative  of  eve-  ^^e  delight  of  our  eyes, 
ry  prudent  person  for   the   state   of 


NATURE'S  FAREWELL. 

BY    MRS.  HEMANS. 

The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not." — Coleridge's  TVallenstein. 

A  YOUTH  rode  forth  from  his  childhood's  home, 
Through  the  crowded  paths  of  the  world  to  roam, 
And  the  green  leaves  whisper'd,  as  he  pass'd, 
"  Wherefore,  thou  dreamer !  away  so  fast  ? 

"  Kjiew'st  thou  with  what  thou  art  parting  here. 

Long  would'st  thou  linger  in  doubt  and  fear ; 

Thy  heart's  free  laughter,  thy  sunny  hours. 

Thou  hast  left  in  our  shades  with  the  Spring's  wild  flowers. 

"  Under  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made, 
Thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  play'd  ; 
Ye  may  meet  again  where  yc  roved  of  yore; 
But  as  ye  have  met'there — oh  !  never  more." 

On  rode  the  youth — and  the  boughs  among. 
Thus  the  wild  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung  : — 
"  Wherefore  so  fast  unto  life  away  .'' 
Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  joy  in  our  lay  ! 

"  Thou  may'st  come  to  the  Summer  woods  again, 
And  thy  heart  have  no  echo  to  greet  this  strain  ; 
Afar  from  the  foliage  its  love  will  dwell, 
A  change  must  pass  o'er  thee — Farewell,  farewell !" 

On  rode  the  youth  ;  and  the  founts  and  streams 
Thus  mingled  a  voice  with  his  joyous  dreams  : — 
"  We  have  been  thy  playmates  through  many  a  day. 
Wherefore  thus  leave  us  ? — Oh  !  yet  delay  ! 

"  Listen  but  once  to  the  sound  of  our  mirth  ; 
For  thee  'tis  a  melody  passing  from  earth  ! 
Never  again  wilt  thou  find  in  its  flow 
The  peace  it  could  once  on  thy  heart  bestow. 

"  Thou  wilt  visit  the  scenes  of  thy  childhood's  glee, 
With  the  breath  of  the  world  on  thy  spirit  free  ; 
Passion  and  sorrow  its  depths  will  have  stirr'd. 
And  the  singing  of  waters  be  vainly  heard. 
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"  Thou  wilt  bear  in  our  gladsome  laugh  no  part  ; 
What  should  it  do  for  a  burning  heart  ? 
Thou  wilt  bring  to  the  banks  of  our  freshest  rill, 
Thirst  which  no  fountain  on  earth  may  still ! 

"  Farewell !— when  thou  comesf  again  to  thine  own, 
Thou  wilt  miss  from  our  music  its  loveliest  tone  ! 
Mournfully  true  is  the  tale  we  tell — 
Yet  on,  fiery  dreamer  ! — Farewell,  farewell !" 

And  a  something  of  gloom  on  his  spirit  weigh'd, 
As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native  shade ; 
But  he  knew  not,  till  many  a  bright  spell  broke, 
How  deep  were  the  oracles  nature  spoke  ! 


THE  GERMAN  GIBBET. 

Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezes. — Richard  III. 

TT  was  evening,  towards  the  latter  companied  by  the  low  harsh  creak- 
-■-  end  of  autumn,  when  the  warmth  iiig  of  the  irons,  as  it  moved  to  the 
of  the  midday  sun  reminds  us  of  the     breeze. 


summer  just  gone,  and  the  coolness 
■of  the  evening  plainly  assures  us  that 
winter  is  fast  approaching  ;  that  I 
was  proceeding  homewards  on  horse- 
back, fortified  by  a  strong  great  coat 
against  the  weather  without,  and  re- 


What  with  exertion,  and  I  may 
add  fear,  or  something  very  like  it, 
the  perspiration  fell  in  large  drops 
from  my  forehead,  and  nearly  blind- 
ed me,  so  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  imagining  that  the    white   bony 


freshed  with  a  glass  of  eau-de-vie,  arm  (hand  it  had  none)  of  the  figure, 
that  I  might  feel  equally  secure  with-  relieved  agains;  the  dark  wood  be- 
in.  My  road  lay  for  some  time  along  hind,  was  beckoning  to  me,  as  it 
an  e.xtensive  plain,  at  the  extremity  waved  in  the  wind.  On  passing  it, 
of  which  there  rose  a  small  and  I  put  my  horse  to  full  speed,  and  did 
thickly  overspreading  wood,  which  not  once  check  his  pace,  or  look 
the   road   skirted  for  some  distance  ;  around,  until  I    had  left  the  German 


and,  on  a  slight  eminence,  at  an  an- 
gle where  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  threw  their  gleam  across  the  path, 


Gibbet  (for  so  it  was  called)  a  good 
mile  behind. 

It  was  now  a   fine,    clear,   moon- 


were  suspended  the  remains  of  a  mal-  light  night,  and  I    had  not   gone  far 

efactor  in  chains.       They  had    been  when  I  heard    the  sound    of  horses' 

hanging  there  at  least  ten  years  ;  the  feet  at  a  little   distance   behind,    and 

whole  of  the  flesh  was   consumed  ;  about  the  same   time   began   to    feel 

and  here  and  there,  where  the  coarse  myself  unuaiaily  cold.       I    buttoned 

dark  cloth  in    which   the    figure    had  up  my  coat,  but   that  did    not    make 

been  wrapped  had  decayed,  the  bones,  much  difference  ;   I  took  a  large  com- 

bleached  by  the  weather,  protruded.  forter  from   my    pocket,   and    put    it 

I  confess  I  an)  ralher  superstitious,  round  my  neck.      I  felt  still  colder  ; 

and  certaiidy  did  push   on,    in   order  and  urging  my  horse  forward,  I  hoped 

that,  if  possible,    I    might    pass    the  that  exercise    would   warm    me  ;   but 

place  before  the  sun  should  have  set ;  no,  I  was  still  cold.      However  fast  I 

to  accomplish  which,  I  jjut  my  horse  g;illoped,  I    still  heard  the  sound    of 

upon  a  fast  trot,  which   I    afterwards  horses'  feet  behind,  at  apparently  the 

increased  into  a  hand  gallop.       The  same  distance,  and  though    I    looked 

sun,  however,   had  set,    and    twilight  around  several  times,  I  could  not  see 

was  fast  changini{  into  darkness  as  I  a  living  soul  !      The  sound  got  faster 

rode  up.      I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  and  faster,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at 

off  the    spot,    for    the    figure  swung  last  a  small  grey  pony  trotted  up,  on 

slowly   backwards  and  forwards,   ac-  which  sat  a    tall,    thin,    melancholy 
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looking  man,  with  a  long  pointed 
nose,  and  dull  heavy  e3'elids,  which 
hung  so  low,  that  at  first  he  appeared 
to  be  asleep.  His  countenance, 
which  was  extremely  pale  and  cadav- 
erous, was  overshadowed  by  a  quan- 
tity of  long  thin  white  hair,  which 
hung  down  to  his  shoulders.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  thin  white  jacket,  which 
he  wore  open,  white  fustian  trowsers, 
a  white  hat,  his  shirt  collar  open,  and 
no  cravat  round  his  neck  ! 

We  rode  for  some  time  side  by 
side,  the  stranger  never  once  turning 
round,  or  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  look 
at  me  ;  I  could  not  help  regarding 
him  intently,  until  my  eyes  ached 
with  the  cold.  I  was  obliged  every 
now  and  then  to  let  go  the  reins  to 
blow  my  fingers,  which  I  thought 
would  drop  off;  and,  on  touching  my 
horse,  I  found  he  was  as  cold  as  my- 
self! Yet  the  stranger  looked  not 
the  least  affected  by  it,  for  his  cloak 
remained  strapped  to  the  saddle  be- 
hind him,  and,  indeed,  his  jacket  was 
flying  open,  and  liis  shirt-collar  un- 
buttoned as  before  ! 

This  looked  very  strange  ! — there 
was  something  mysterious  about  him  ; 
so  I  resolved  to  be  quit  of  him  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  but  the  faster  I 
rode,  the  faster  rode  he  ;  and  though 
ray  liorse  appeared  as  powerful  again 
as  the  one  he  was  riding,  yet  I  found 
that  when  it  came  to  the  push,  his 
pony  could  have  passed  me  easily. 
But  that  was  not  his  intention  ;  for 
when  I  slackened  my  pace,  he  slack- 
ened,— and  on  my  pulling  up,  he 
pulled  up  also:  still  he  never  looked 
at  me,  and  there  we  remained  side  by 
side,  and  I  nearly  frozen  to  death 
with  the  cold. 

Every  thing  around  us  was  perfect- 
ly quiet  ;  and  1  felt  this  silence  be- 
coming quite  appalling  ;  at  length,  I 
exclaimed,  "  Sir  !  you  seem  deter- 
mined we  shall  not  part  company, 
however  it  may  be  the  wish  of  one 
of  us."  The  stranger,  after  making 
a  slight  inclination  of  his  head,  ex- 
pressed, in  the  most  gentlemanly 
manner,  his  sorrow  that  it  should  be 
thought  he  had  intruded  himself  up- 
on me,  and   his  earnest   desire   that 


we  might  proceed  together  (seeing 
that  our  course  was  the  same)  on  bet- 
ter terms.  This  was  said  with  so 
much  politeness,  that  I  really  could 
not  refuse  :  being  moreover  convinc- 
ed that,  if  I  had,  it  was  totally  out  of 
my  power  to  enforce  my  refusal  ;  so 
we  trotted  on  together. 

The  stranger  immediately  began 
talking  most  fluently,  but  continually 
shifted  the  subject, and  at  length  com- 
ing to  a  full  stop,  he  suddenly  asked 
me  what  was  my  opinion  of  all  this  ? 
I,  who  had  been  dreadfully  afflicted 
by  the  cold,  so  as  to  have  been  disa- 
bled from  giving  any  attention,  felt 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say  : — at 
length,  as  well  as  I  was  able  (for  my 
teeth  chattered  so  much  I  could 
scarcely  speak  plain),  I  stammered 
out,  "  whether  he  did  noi  think  it 
was  very  cold  ?"  Immediately  his 
dull  eyes  lighted  up,  and  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  their  fier}'  and  unnatural 
light,  as,  turning  suddenly  round,  he 
stared  me  full  in  the  face,  saying,  in 
the  most  joyous,  mild,  and  melodious 
tone  of  voice,  "  Perhaps  you  will 
accept  of  my  cloak  ?"  and  adding, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,"  he  was  sure 
I  should  be  warm  enough  then,"  in- 
stantly began  to  unstrap  it  from  be- 
hind him.  In  vain  I  declared  I  could 
not  think  of  accepting  it,  especially 
as  he  was  more  thinly  clad  than  my- 
self: he  began  to  inform  me,  with  the 
same  peculiar  expression,  "  that  he 
never  felt  cold,^' — and  that  he  would 
be  most  happy  if  I  would  do  him  the 
honour  to  put  it  on.  I  kept  refusing, 
and  he  persisting,  till  at  last  he  be- 
came so  importunate,  that  I  rudely 
pushed  it  from  me,  saying,  that  "  I 
would  not  accept  of  it."  O  !  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  change  in  his 
manner  and  appearance  ! — instead  of 
the  mild,  placid  look  he  had  hitherto 
worn,  his  face  was  contracted  by  the 
strongest  feelings  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment :  his  eyes  flashed  fire  from 
under  his  heavy  knit  brows ;  his  mouth 
was  curled  with  a  kind  of"  sardonic" 
grin  :  and,  hastily  adjusting  the  cloak 
about  him,  he  said  with  the  most  sin- 
ister expression,  "  perhaps  I  would 
do  him  the  honour  another   time  ?" 
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Then  dashing  the  spurs  into  his 
beust,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  mo- 
ment, 

I  felt  much  relieved  by  his  depart- 
ure :  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  I 
got  by  degrees  warmer  and  warmer; 
even  my  horse  appeared  to  feel  a 
difference,  for  he  pranced  and  neigii- 
ed  as  if  freed  from  some  restraint, 
and  in  a  very  little  time  was  as  warm 
as  myself. 

I  began  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing— there  was  really  something — 
horridly  unnatural  about  the  strang- 
er ; — his  hollow  voice,  pale  complex- 
ion, and  heavy  eye, — above  all,  the 
strange  coldness  that  came  over  me! 
I  felt  rejoiced  that  I  was  thus  rid  of 
him  ;  and  that  I  had  not  accepted 
his  offer  of  the  cloak  (as  then,  in  all 
probability,  we  should  not  have  part- 
ed so  soon)  ;  and  now,  so  little  did  I 
need  it,  that  I  was  compelled  to  un- 
button my  coat,  and  take  my  tliick 
lambs'  wool  comforter  from  my  neck. 

Who  could  the  stranger  be  ? 

I  remembered  to  have  heard,  that 
the  German  who  was  hung  in  chains, 
and  whose  gihbet  I  had  passed,  had 
suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law  for 
having  burnt  a  house  and  murdered 
in  the  most  cruel  and  shocking  man- 
ner, a  person,  whom  he  strangled 
with  his  cloak.  Now,  it  was  also  cur- 
rently reported,  (but  only  believed  by 
the  idle  and  superstitious)  that  this 
man  did  not  then  die  :  for  it  was 
said,  that  the  devil,  to  whom  after 
his  condemnation  he  had  sold  himself, 
had,  while  he  was  suspended,  in  some 
way  or  other,  suj^ported  him  ;  and 
had  afterwards  fed  him  on  the  gibbet, 
in  the  form  of  a  raven,  until  the  fast- 
enings decayed,  so  that  he  could  re- 
lease himself,  when  he  substituted 
the  body  of  a  person  whom  he  mur- 
dered for  the  purpose  ! 

There  were  many  persons  now 
alive  who  had  sworn  to  having  seen 
the  raven  there,  morning,  noon,  and 
to  have  heard  its  croaking  even  at 
midnight.  Many  accounted  for  this, 
by  saying  it  came  there  to  feed  on 
the  body  ;  but  one  of  the  villagers, 
who  was  known  to  be  a  stout  fellow, 
having  occasion   to  go  by  the  gibbet 


one  twilight,  declared,  that  he  heard 
the  man  talking  with  the  raven,  but  in 
a  language  he  could  not  understand  ; 
that  at  first  he  supposed  he  was  de- 
ceived by  his  own  fancy,  or  the 
creaking  of  the  iron  fastenings,  but 
on  approaching  nearer,  he  distinctly 
saw  the  eyes  of  the  man  looking  in- 
tently at  him  ;  and  he  verily  believ- 
ed had  he  stopped  he  would  have 
spoken  to  him,  but  that  he  was  so 
alaimed  he  took  to  his  heels,  and 
never  once  looked  behind  or  stopped 
to  take  breath,  until  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  plain,  a  distance  of 
above  five  miles.  And  it  was  further 
said,  the  German,  when  released 
from  the  gibbet,  was  obliged,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  vow,  to  do  the  devil's 
will  on  earth — that  he  was  most 
dreadfully  pale,  owing  to  the  blood 
never  having  flowed  into  his  face 
since  his  strangulation,  for  the  devil, 
it  is  said,  had  only  just  kept  his  word; 
that  the  German,  as  he  was  called, 
had  since  often  been  seen  riding  up 
and  down  the  road,  and  that  he  en- 
tered very  freely  into  conversation, 
and  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary to  put  them  in  the  power  of  his 
master. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  this  was 
the  German  1  Tut !  an  idle  thought ; 
and  yet — I  remember  there  was 
something  foreign  in  his  accent  ; — • 
then  the  paleness  of  his  face, — the 
strange  circumstances  that  accompa- 
nied his  presence, — the  pressing  and 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  of- 
fered his  cloak,  which  might  have 
been  some  device  to  get  me  within 
his  power, — the  extreme  cold  with 
which  I  was  afflicted, — the  ominous 
beckoning,  too,  of  the  figure  on  the 
gibbet ;  each  circumstance  came 
forcibly  before  me  ;  and  were  he  the 
German  or  not,  I  more  than  ever 
rejoiced  that  T  had  thus  easily  got 
rid  of  him. 

I  now  rode  briskly  on  to  a  small 
inn,  that  was  situated  about  half  way 
between  the  commencement  and  end 
of  my  journey,  and  arrived  there 
about  half-past  eight  o'clock.  On 
alighting,  the  host,  a  fat  jolly  fellow, 
with  a  perpetual  smile  on  his  face, 
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came  out  and  welcomed  me.  "  Shew 
me  into  a  private  room,"  said  I,  "and 
bring  me  some  refreshment."  The 
landlord  replied  he  was  very  sorry 
his  only  room  was  at  present  occu- 
pied by  a  gentleman  wjio  had  been 
there  about  ten  minutes,  but  he  was 
sure  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
my  company,  lie  departed  to  obtain 
his  permission,  and  returned  with  the 
gentleman's  compliments,  and  that 
he  would  be  most  happy  in  my  com- 
pany :  so  1  followed  mine  host  to 
the  room  ;  but  what  was  my  confu- 
sion, when,  on  opening  the  door,  I 
discovered  seated,  the  mysterious 
stranger,  whose  presence  had  before 
caused  me  such  annoyance  !  A  sort 
of  chillness  instantly  came  over  me, 
and  I  would  have  retired,  when  the 
stranger  got  up,  and  bowing  politely, 
said  "  he  was  exceedingly  happy  to 
accede  to  my  request  of  allowing  me 
to  occupy  the  same  room,  and  at  the 
same  time  handed  me  a  chair.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  now  to  refuse  ; 
so,  thanking  him  for  his  offer,  I  seat- 
ed myself,  and,  as  I  before  said,  be- 
ing rather  chilly,  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  objection  to  a  fire  ?  I  immedi- 
ately perceived  a  strong  alteration  in 
his  features,  but  it  was  only  moment- 
ary ;  he  instantly  recovered  himself, 
and  said,  "  that  for  his  part,  his 
cloak,  pointing  to  one  which  hung 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  was  quite 
enough  for  him,  however  cold  the 
weather  might  be,"  and  added,  "  if 
I  would  but  put  it  on  for  one 
moment,  he  was  sure  I  should  be 
warm  enough  then."  I  had  a  sort  of 
instinctive  dread  of  this  cloak,  and  I 
determined  not  to  put  it  on  ;  so  start- 
ing up,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  on  the 
landlord's  entering,  asked  his  permis- 
sion to  have  a  fire.  The  stranger 
bowed  his  head,  and  fixing  his'  eyes 
on  the  wall,  remained  quite  silent. 
The  landlord,  I  observed,  rubbed  his 
hands  as  he  went  out,  saying,  this  was 
one  of  the  coldest  nights  he  had  felt 
this  year. 

While  they  were  about  preparing 

to  light  the  fire,  the  stranger  sat  quite 

silent ;  for  my  part,  I  got  colder  and 

colder  ;  a  sort  of  melancholy   chill- 
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ness  seemed  to  pervade  the  place ; 
the  large  clock  that  was  in  the  room 
had  stopped,  from  some  cause  or  oth- 
er, about  ten  minutes  before  I  arriv- 
ed ;  and  on  the  maid  coming  in, 
though  before  a  merry,  cheerful- 
looking  damsel,  she  presently  became 
as  melancholy  and  as  grave  as  either 
of  us,  especially  as,  after  numerous 
attempts,  she  was  obliged  to  confess 
her  inability  to  light  the  fire.  It  was 
now  very  cold,  so  the  landlady  came 
and  did  her  best  endeavours  to  light 
a  fire,  but  in  vain  ;  afterwards  the 
landlord,  boots,  hostler,  and  the  cook, 
who  never  having  been  out  of  a  per- 
spiration for  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
life,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  sudden 
effect  of  cold  she  experienced  on 
coming  into  the  room  :  last  of  all  I 
myself  tried,  but  unsuccessfully. 
They  all  looked  surprised,  and  the 
landlord  observed  it  was  very  strange 
— it  was  not  so  cold,  he  was  sure, 
any  where  else.  The  stranger  all 
this  time  remained  as  quiet  and  im- 
moveable as  before. 

I  now  desired  the  landlord  to  bring 
in  tea,  hoping  by  that  means  to  warm 
myself.  When  the  tea  things  were 
brought,  the  stranger  drew  a  chair 
for  himself  to  the  table,  and  request- 
ed I  would  make  tea  ;  I  desired  the 
maid  to  pour  some  water  into  the 
teapot,  from  a  kettle  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  apparently  just  from  the 
fire  :  however,  on  pouring  in  some 
water  no  steam  arose  ;  so  far  from  it, 
the  water  appeared  to  be  scarcely 
warm,  I  questioned  her  what  she 
meant  by  it,  and  how  she  expected  I 
could  make  tea  with  cold  water  ?  she 
declared  that  it  boiled  when  it  left 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  she  did  not  know 
how  it  could  get  cold  since.  I  then 
told  her  to  take  the  teapot  and  fill  it 
from  the  large  kettle,  which  she  as- 
sured me  was  boiling  on  the  kitchen 
fire  ;  she  returned,  and  on  my  tilting 
it  up  to  pour  out  the  tea,  it  ran  gen- 
tly for  a  few  moments,  and  then  con- 
gealed into  a  long  icicle  !  The  maid 
looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the 
stranger,  and  then  went  quickly  out 
of  the  room. 

I  remained   some  time  sitting  in- 
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tently  gazing  on  the  stranger,  who  sat 
with  his  dull  heavy  eyes  still  intently 
fixed  on  the  wall.  I  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe what  I  felt ;  I  shook  so  dread- 
fully both  with  fear  and  C(jld,  that  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  seat — my  teeth 
chattered  —  my  knees  shook  —  in 
short,  I  i)egan  to  fear  that  if  I  staid 
any  longer,  I  should  be  frozen  to 
death.  At  length  he  noticed  my  con- 
fusion, and  starting  up,  he  again  said, 
"  perhaps  I  would  accept  of  his 
cloak."  Now  I  was  really  dying  with 
cold,  and  the  cloak  looked  so  warm 
and  so  tenipting,  that  I  could  not  help 
eyeing  it  wistfully  ;  this  the  stranger 
perceived,  and  opening  it,  shewed 
the  lining,  which  was  of  the  finest 
lamb's  wool,  looking  infinitely  wai'm- 
er  as  well  as  softer,  and  more  com- 
fortable than  anything  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  then,  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  requested  that  I  would  put 
it  on,  adding,  in  his  own  expressive 
way,  he  was  sure  I  should  be  warm 
enough  then.  I  felt  myself  wavering; 
but,  summoning  up  my  resolution,  I 
determined  I  would  not  yield,  so 
quitting  him  abruptly,  I  ordered  my 
horse,  and  being  resolved,  once  and 
for  ever,  to  rid  myself  of  this  odious 
stranger,  I  mounted  as  quicldy  as 
possible,  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
side,  for  I  heard  the  stranger  calling 
loudly  for  his  horse,  I  galloped  the 
whole  of  the  way  home  ;  and  I  can 
safely  swear  that  nothing  whatever 
passed  me  on  the  road. 

Now,  said  I,  at  any  rate  I  have  dis- 
tanced him  :  and  knocking  at  my 
door,  it  was  quickly  opened  by  my 
wife,  who  had  been  anxiously  expect- 
ing me.  After  our  usual  salutation, 
she  informed  me  I  should  meet  an 
old  friend  up  stairs  who  had  been 
waiting  my  arrival.  "  With  an  old 
friend,  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  a 
warm  fire,"  said  I,  "  I  can  forget  eve- 
ry thing  ;"  and  hastening  up  stairs- 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  my 
confusion — before  me  was  seated  the 
identical  stranger,  with  the  mysteri- 
ous cloak  hanging  over  the  arm  of 
the  chair  on  which  he  sat ! — He  rose 
as  I  entered — rage  prevented  me 
from  uttering  a  word.       He   bowed 


politely,  saying,  "  that  he  hoped  he 
was  not  an  intruder  ;  but,  after  our 
haviuii  passed  some  hours  together 
on  our  journey,  he  thought  he  might 
make  bold  to  beg  a  night's  lodging, 
having  found  himself  benighted,  close 
to  my  house."  I  was  so  thunder- 
struck that  I  could  not  say  a  word 
in  answer.  My  wife  now  entered 
the  room,  and  complained  of  the  cold. 
She  said  the  fire  had  gone  out  soon 
after  my  friend  arrived,  "  and,  what 
is  very  strange,"  added  she,  "  we 
were  unable  to  light  it  again.  I  have 
been  to  order  a  bed  to  be  made  for 
your  friend — and  I  have  ordered  the 
sheets  to  be  aired,  as  the  night  is 
rather  cold."  "  Oh  !"said  the  strang- 
er, "  you  need  not  mind  that — /  al- 
toays  sleep  icarm  enough  /"'  and 
pointing  to  his  cloak,  he  gave  a  most 
expressive  but  sarcastic  smile.  This 
was  almost  loo  much  ;  yet  what 
could  I  do  ]  I  had  no  excuse  to  turn 
him  out.  Suppose  it  should  be  the 
German  ? — tush  !  nonsense  !  —  but 
however  I  tried  to  rid  myself  of  this 
thought,  1  never  could  succeed  in  en- 
tirely banishing  it  ;  such  strong  hold 
has  the  idea  of  supernatural  interfer- 
ence on  a  superstitious  mind.  I  re- 
solved, however,  in  mere  contradic- 
tion to  my  opinion,  to  put  up  with 
his  company  this  once  ; — and,  en- 
deavouring to  appear  as  unconcerned 
as  possible,  I  made  suitable  acknow- 
ledgments in  the  best  way  I  coidd. 

After  a  painful  silence,  which  was 
only  disturbed  by  the  chattering  of 
our  teeth,  supper  was  announced,  and 
hastily  despatched,  for  every  thing 
was  cold.  Silence  again  ensued  ;  till 
at  length  I  caught  up  a  candle,  for  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  asked 
the  stranger  if  I  should  shew  him  his 
room  ;  he  consented,and  bowing  to  my 
wife,  took  his  cloak  and  followed  me. 

When  we  came  into  his  room,  I 
observed  the  water  was  frozen  in  the 
ewer  ;  "  I  will  order  the  servant," 
said  I,  "  to  bring  you  some  warm 
water  in  the  morning  to  shave  with." 
He  replied,  "  that  he  had  rather  I 
would  not  give  myself  so  much  trou- 
ble on  his  account,  for  that  he  could 
lather  his  face  with  snow  .'"  He  thea 
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asked  me  if  I  slept  warm  1  "I  am 
afraid,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  not  do  so 
to-night."  He  placed  his  cloak  in 
my  hand,  saying,  with  a  chuckle,  "  I 
had  only  to  throw  it  over  me  and  my 
wife,  and  he  was  sure  we  should  be 
warm  enough  then  /" — I  threw  down 
the  cloak,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
I  joined  my  wife  downstairs,  who, 
on  my  upbraiding  her  with  the  folly 
of  inviting  a  perfect  stranger  to  sleep 
in  the  house,  told  me,  that  he  had  in- 
troduced himself  as  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  wished  to  see  me  on  par- 
ticular business.  I  went  to  bed — 
but  not  to  sleep, — not  all  the  blankets 
in  the  world  could  ever  have  made 
me  warm.  I  hesitated  whether  I 
should  not  go  and  turn  the  stranger 
out,  tinis  late  as  it  was  ; — but  I  might 
be  mistaken,  after  all  ; — he  was  very 
geutleuianly,  and  behaved  throughout 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  so  that 
I  could  have  no  excuse  for  so  doing. 
And  though  there  were  many  strange 
circumstances  attending  his  presence, 
still  they  might  be  accidental.  I  re- 
solved, at  least,  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  morning,  though  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
exposed  to  the  air  on  a  cold  winter's 
night ;  but  I  was  doomed  again  to  be 
disturbed.  I  had  locked  my  room 
door  (  my  constant  custom  upon  going 
to  bed),  when,  about  one  o'clock,  as 
I  was  lying,  wide  awake, — the  strang- 
er,— the  German, — the  fiend  ! — for 
I  believe  he  was  all  three, — entered 
m\'  room  ! — how,  I  know  not, — I 
heard  no  noise.  A  horrid  trembling 
immediately    came    over    me, — my 


knees  knocked  together, — my  teeth 
chattered, — my  hair  stood  on  end, — 
I  could  scarcely  draw  my  breath. 
What  could  be  his  piirpose?  to  mur- 
der me  ? — no — no,  I  see  it  all, — the 
cloak, — the  mysterious  cloak,  the 
source  of  all  my  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions ; — he  thinks  by  that  to  gain  his 
purpose,  and  fancying  I  am  asleep, 
he  comes,  no  doubt,  to  cast  that  upon 
me,  and  thus  give  the  fiend,  his  mas- 
ter, in  some  way  or  other,  a  power 
over  me  !  He  approached  the  bed  ; 
— my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my 
parched  mouth,  and  fear,  an  all  ab- 
sorbing fear,  had  nearly  choked  me. 
He  opened  the  cloak — another  mo- 
ment— and  then but   rage,   fear, 

despair,  gave  me  strength  : — I  start- 
ed up  ;— "  Villain  !"  said  I,  "  I  will 
not  tamely  bear  it  :"  and  gi'a[)pling 
with  him,  I  threw  the  cloak  from  me. 
I  now  cared  not  what  I  did  or  said. 
"  Hence,"  roared  I,  "  and  seek  the 
fiend  you  serve  !"  and  accidentally 
in  the  scuffle  I  caught  hold  of  his 
long  pointed  nose  ; — he  shrieked 
aloud  with    rage  and    pain.       "  For 

mercy's  sake,  JNIr.  T ,"  said  my 

wife,  "  what  are  you  about  ?"  I  re- 
ceived a  heavy  fall  : — immediately 
the  whole  was  gone.  I  assisted  my 
wife  into  bed  ;  for  it  seems  that  I  had 
lain  half  the  night  with  the  clothes 
completely  off  me  ;  which,  as  often 
as  she  had  endeavoured  to  replace,  1 
had  resisted  ;  and  on  her  persisting, 
I  had  eventually  seized  her  by  the 
nose,  and  we  both  tumbled  out  of  bed 
together. 


SKETCHES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 
No.  VI. — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 


'' I "^ Jrl E  reputation  of  this  writer  is 
-*-  very  disproportionate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  definite  and  tangible  per- 
formances. He  stands,  in  general 
estimation,  among  the  highest  names 
of  our  day  for  speculative  science, 
for  politics,  legislation,  history  and 
rhetoric.  Yet  the  works  which  have 
gained  for  him  this  high  character 
are    (ow   and    small — two    or    three 


pamphlets,  a  score  of  speeches,  and 
as  many  anonymous  papers  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  merit  of 
these,  both  for  ability  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  composition,  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  nature  of  the  source 
from  which  they  came  ;  and  we  on- 
ly lament  that  so  bright  a  water 
should  flow  forth  in  such  scanty 
streams.     These  writings  have  been 
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sufficicDt  to  convince  the  world  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  one  of  a 
small  and  neglected  class,  the  lovers 
of  wisdom.  But  men  have  done 
him  more  justice  than  they  ordinari- 
ly render  to  his  brethren  ;  for  he  is 
thought  of,  almost  on  all  hands,  not 
as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a  wanderer 
through  a  limbo  of  vanity,  but  as 
rich  in  all  recorded  knowledge,  and 
an  honest  and  eloquent  teacher. 
This  fame  has  been  obtained,  not  by 
the  size  of  his  writings,  but  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  placed,  that  pure  and  philosophi- 
cal elevation  from  which  even  the 
smallest  object  will  project  its  sha- 
dow over  an  empire  :*  and,  though 
vigour  and  perseverance  are  neces- 
sary to  attain  that  height,  how  much 
larger  does  it  make  the  circle  of  vi- 
sion, than,  when,  standing  among 
the  paths  of  common  men,  our  eyes 
are  strained  by  gazing  into  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  not  merely  by  the  tal- 
ent displaye^^  in  his  works,  brilliant 
and  powerful  as  it  is,  nor  by  the 
quantity  of  his  information,  however 
various  and  profound,  that  he  has 
obtained  his  present  celebrity  ;  but, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  tone  of  dig- 
nity and  candour,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous a  characteristic  of  his  mind. 
He  has  less  of  the  spirit  of  party  than 
ahijost  any  partisan  we  renieniber. 

His  greatest  talent  is  the  power 
of  acquiring  knowledge  from  the 
thoughts  of  others.  Of  the  politi- 
cians of  our  day,  if  not  of  all  living 
Englishmen  whatever,  he  is  incom- 
parably the  most  learned.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  both  in  the  study  of 
its  own  laws,  and  in  action,  is  great- 
er than  that  of  any  contemporary 
writer  of  our  country  :  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  revolutions  and 
progress  of  modern  Europe,  both  in 
politics  and  literature,  is,  indeed, 
perfectly  marvellous.  He  is  also  the 
more  to  be  trusted  in  his  writings  on 
these  points,  because  he  is  not  very 
exclusively  wedded  to   any  peculiar 


system  or  even  science.  Many  of 
the  chroniclers  or  commentators  of 
particular  tracts  in  the  wide  empire 
of  knowledge,  seem  to  consider  that 
their  own  department  is  the  only  im- 
portant one,  or,  even  that  their  own 
view  of  it  is  incalculably  and  beyond 
dispute,  the  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion ;  their  works  thus  resemble 
some  oriental  maps,  in  which  the  In- 
dian ocean  is  a  creek  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
are  paltry  appendages  to  Arabia. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  fre^  from  this  error  :  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  most 
valuable  service  he  has  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  render  to  the  world,  would  be 
b}'  publishing  a  history  of  philosophy 
from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  not  because  he  lias  thought 
the  thoughts,  or  felt  the  feelings,  of 
those  ages,  but  because  he  would 
give  us  fair  and  candid  abstracts  of 
the  books  which  he  had  studied,  and 
would  supply  questions  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  oracle,  of  which  he  is 
not  himself  a  priest  ;  so  that  men  of 
a  more  catholic,  and  less  latitudina- 
rian  spirit,  might  find  in  his  pages 
the  elements  of  a  wisdom  to  which 
he  can  minister,  though  he  cannot 
teach  it.  He  knows  whatever  has 
been  produced  in  other  men  by  the 
strong  and  restless  workings  of  the 
principles  of  their  nature.  But  he 
seems  himself  to  have  felt  but  little 
of  such  prompting.  The  original 
sincerity  and  goodness  of  his  mind, 
display  themselves  unconsciously  in 
much  of  his  writing;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  given  him  that 
earnest  impulsion  which  would  have 
made  him  an  apostle  of  truth,  and  a 
reformer  of  mankind.  He  is  in  all 
things  a  follower  of  some  previously 
recognised  opinions,  because  he  has 
neitlier  the  boldness  which  would 
carry  him  beyond  the  limits  conse- 
crated by  habit,  nor  the  feeling  of  a 
moral  want  unsatisfied,  which  would 
have  urged  him  thus  to  take  a  wider 
range.     But  having   an   acute   intel- 


*  If  we  remember  right,  it  is  said,  that,  from  one  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  the  traveller  may 
see  his  own  shadow  thrown  at  sunrise  to  a  distance  of  many  leagues. 
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lectual  vision,  and  a  wish  to  arrive 
at  conviction,  he  has  chosen  the  best 
of  what  was  before  him,  within  the 
region  of  precedent  and  authority. 
He  has  plucked  the  fairest  produce 
of  the  domain  of  our  ancestors  from 
the  trees  that  they  planted,  and 
which  have  been  cultivated  till  now 
in  their  accustomed  methods.  But 
he  has  not  leaped  the  boundaries, 
and  gone  forth  to  search  for  nobler 
plants  and  richer  fruit,  nor  has  he 
dared  to  touch  even  the  tree  of 
knowledge  which  flourishes  within 
the  garden.  He  has  looked  for 
truth  among  the  speculations  of  a 
thousand  minds,  and  lie  has  found 
little  but  its  outward  forms.  He  has 
abstracted  something  here,  and  added 
something  there  ;  he  has  classed  opi 
nions,  and  brought  them  into  compa- 
rison ;  and  picked  out  this  from  one, 
and  joined  on  that  to  another  ;  now 
wavered  to  the  right,  now  faltered 
to  the  left  ;  and  scarce  rejecting  or 
believing  any  thing  strongly,  has  be- 
come learned  with  unprofitable  learn- 
ing, and  filled  his  mind  with  elabo- 
rate and  costly  furniture,  which 
chokes  up  its  passages,  and  darkens 
its  windows.  He  has  slain  a  hun- 
dred systems,  and  united  ilieir  life- 
less limbs  into  a  single  figure.  But 
the  vital  spirit  is  not  his  to  give.  It 
is  not  the  living  hand  of  Plato  or 
Bacon,  which  points  out  to  him  the 
sanctuary  ;  but  the  monimients  and 
dead  statues  of  phiUjsophf-rs  block 
up  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
Wisdom.  His  mind  is  made  up  of 
the  shreds  and  parings  of  other 
thinkers.  The  body  of  his  philoso- 
phic garnient  is  half  tnken  from  the 
gown  of  Locke,  and  half  from  the 
cassock  of  Butler;  the  sleeves  are 
torn  from  the  robe  of  Leibnitz,  and 
the  cape  is  of  the  ermine  of  Shnftes- 
bury  ;  and  wearing  the  cowl  of  Aqui- 
nas, and  shod  in  the  sandals  of  Aris- 
totle, he  comes  out  before  the  world 
with  the  trumpet  of  Cicero  at  his 
lips,  the  club  of  Hobbes  in  one  hand, 
and  the  mace  of  Bacon  in  the  other. 
Having  thus  formed  his  opinions 
from  books,  without  having  nourish- 
ed any  predominant  feeling  or  belief 


in  his  own  mind, — his  creed  is  far 
too  much  a  matter  of  subtleties  and 
difficulties,  and  nicely  balanced  sys- 
tem. It  is  all  arranged  and  polished, 
and  prepared  against  objection,  and 
carefully  compacted  together  like  a 
delicate  Mosaic  ;  but  it  is  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  living  substance  of  his 
mind.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  to 
learn,  to  talk  about  a  principle,  and 
the  man  of  the  hiijhest  talent  will  do 
this  best.  But,  to  know  it,  it  must 
be  felt.  And  here  the  man  of  tal- 
ent is  often  at  fault,  while  some  one 
without  instruction,  or  even  intel- 
lectual power,  may  not  only  appre- 
hend the  truth,  as  if  by  intuition, 
rather  than  by  thought,  but  embrace 
and  cherish  it  in  his  inmost  heart, 
and  make  it  the  spring  of  his  whole 
being.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has, 
unfortunately,  buried  the  seeds  of 
this  kind  of  wisdom  under  heaps  of 
learned  research  and  ditficult  casuis- 
try. He  has  given  no  way  to  the 
free  expansion  of  his  nature ;  nor 
rendered  himself  up  to  be  the  minis- 
ter and  organ  of  good,  which  will 
needs  speak  boldly  wherever  there 
are  lips  willing  to  interpret  it.  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  seen  clearly  by  the 
world.  But  the  want  is  felt  ;  and 
the  most  disciplined  metaphysician, 
be  the  strength  and  width  of  his 
comprehension  what  it  may,  will  in- 
evitably find,  that  men  can  reap  no 
comt'ort  nor  hope  in  doubts  and 
speculations,  however  ingenious,  or 
however  brilliant,  urdess  they  hear  a 
diviner  power  breathing  in  the  voices 
of  their  teachers.  The  understand- 
ing can  speak  only  to  the  under- 
standing. The  memory  can  enrich 
only  the  memory.  But  there  is  that 
within  us,  of  which  both  understand- 
ing and  memory  are  instruments  ; 
and  he  who  addresses  it  can  alone 
be  certain  that  his  words  will  thrill 
through  all  the  borders  of  the  world, 
and  utter  consolation  to  all  his  kind. 
He  seems  to  us  to  be  a  man  of 
doubting  and  qualifying  mind,  who 
would  willingly  find  out  the  best  if 
he  had  courage  to  despise  the  throng, 
to  desert  their  paths,  and  boldly  go 
in  search  of  it.     He  heads  the  crowd 
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in  the  road  they  are  travelling  ;  but  over  the  slightest  impediment.  Sir 
he  will  not  seek  to  lead  them  in  a  James  Mackintosh  has  obviously  es- 
new  direction.  Nor  is  it  only  in  any  caped  (thanks  to  his  speculative  and 
one  particular  department  of  thought  benevolent  habit  of  feeling)  from  the 
that  he  seeks  to  su[)port  himself  by  worst  degree  of  this  tendency;  and, 
the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  in  charging  him  with  it  at  all,  we  are 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  contempo-  not  sure  that  his  attempt  to  reform 
raries  ;  in  short,  to  move  the  future  the  criminal  law  might  not  be  held 
by  the  rotten  lever  of  the  past.  It  up  to  us  as  a  sufficient  and  complete 
is  a  propensity  which  guides  and  answer.  But  it  certainly  does  seem, 
governs  him  in  all  his  labours.  In  that  it  has  acted  upon  him  in  a  cer- 
politics,  he  is  a  professed  whig;  that  tain  degree,  in  connection  with  the 
is,  a  nirin  who,  provided  no  great  bent  of  his  moral  and  metaphysical 
and  startling  improvements  are  at-  opinions,  to  prevent  him  from  hoping, 
tempted,  is  perfectly  willing  that  and  therefore  from  attempting,  any 
mankind,  as  they  creep  onward,  great  amelioration  of  mankind.  He 
should  (ling  off,  grain  by  grain,  the  is,  moreover,  from  his  habits  of  re- 
load with  which  they  now  are  bur-  search  and  study,  far  too  much  of 
thened  :  though  he  holds  it  certain  the  professor,  to  be  all  that  he  ought 
that  we  are  doomed  by  nature  to  to  be  of  the  statesman.  With  his 
sweat  and  groan  for  ever  under  by  eloquence,  his  knowledge  of  the 
far  the  larger  portion  of  our  present  laws,  his  station  in  general  opinion, 
fardels.  He  will  not  venture  to  con-  and  his  seat  in  Parliament,  he  might 
elude  that  the  whole  of  a  political  make  himself  an  instrument  of  the 
system  is  bad  ;  but  his  reason  and  widest  good.  But,  alas  !  he  retreats 
his  good  feelings  tell  him  that  the  from  the  senate  to  the  library,  and, 
separate  parts  are  all  indefensible,  when  he  casually  emerges  into  af- 
He  halts  perpetually  betiveen  two  fairs,  he,  who  might  be  the  guiding 
opinions;  and  while  decidedly  a  star  of  his  country,  if  he  be  not  a 
friend  to  the  people,  he  is  not  near  mere  partisan,  appears  as  little  bet- 
so  certainly  an  enemy  to  bad  govern-  ter  than  a  book-worm, 
ment.  He  is  too  wise  and  too  vir-  It  is  truly  wcuiderful  to  consider, 
tuous  not  to  know  that  reform  must  reco(,niised  by  all  as  are  the  talents 
begin;  but  he  is  too  cautious  and  and  acquirements  of  Sir  Jan)es  Mack- 
timid  to  pronounce  how  far  it  shall  intosh,  how  little  effect  he  produces 
be  allowed  to  go.  What  he  would  upon  the  public  mind.  Every  body 
do  in  politics,  is  all  good;  but  he  is  willing  to  respt'ct  his  judgment, 
seems  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremity,  and  to  learn  from  his  knowledge; 
even  in  improvement.  This  pro-  but  the  prt)phet  will  not  speak.  He 
pensity  arises  in  part  from  his  natu-  holds  a  sceptre  which  he  will  not 
ral  hesitation  and  weakness  of  tem-  wield,  and  is  gifted  with  a  futile  su- 
perament :  but  is  strengthened,  and  premacy.  He  is  one  of  the  many 
in  his  view  sanctioned,  by  the  effects  able  men  who  do  nothing,  because 
of  his  historical  studies.  For  he  they  cannot  do  all.  He  seems  to 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  influ-  spend  his  lime  in  storing  up  informa- 
enced  by  the  feeling  of  exclusive  tion  for  the  "  moth  and  rust  to  cor- 
respect  fur  the  past,  which  is  so  apt  rupt."  He  has  ni)ne  of  the  eager 
to  creej)  unconsciously  and  gradually,  earnestness  of  mind,  which  would 
like  the  rust  of  time  upon  a  coin,  make  him  impatient  at  seeing  the 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  devote  great  and  mingling  currents  of  human 
themselves  chiefly  to  by-gune  ages,  life  flow  past  him,  willuuit  himself 
They  do  not  see  bow  far  tlie  path  is  plunging  into  the  stream.  He  tor- 
open  before  us,  because  their  eyes  gets  thai,  if  he  had  written  ten  times 
are  constantly  turned  backwards;  as  much,  it  would  probably  be  only 
and,  from  the  same  cause,  they  are  a  few  degrees  less  precious  than  what 
liable^  in  moving  onward,  to  stiimble  lie  has  accomplished  :  and  the  world 
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would  have  been  influenced  nearly  senses,  that  there  is,  in  the  human 
ten  times  more  by  his  abilities  and  mind,  a  simple  and  primary  idea  ot" 
knowledge.  He  would,  doubtless,  the  distinction  between  right  and 
then  have  been  prevented  from  heap-  wronjr,  not  produced  by  experience, 
ing  into  bis  memory  so  much  of  the  but  developing  itself  in  proportion  to 
deeds  and  sayings  of  other  men  ;  but  the  growth  of  the  mind.  We  do  not 
he  would  have  done  more  good,  and  say  that  the  contrary  belief  is  false, 
said  more  truth,  himself.  He  would  because  it  produces  the  state  of  mo- 
not  so  thoroughly  have  known  past  ral  disease  which,  we  think,  we  can 
history  ;  but  he  would  have  been  a  observe  in  the  greater  number  of  its 
nobler  subject  for  future  historians,  supporters  ;  but  we  maintain,  that  it 
Even  his  opinions  on  the  constitu-  is  at  once  the  result  and  the  evi- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  he  dence,  in  short,  the  symptom,  of  that 
has  never  put  forth  boldly  and  for-  unhealthy  condition.  It  is  one  of 
mally  ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  prove,  the  characteristics  of  that  mental 
from  either  his  avowed  or  his  anony-  habit  in  which  there  is  so  much  of 
mous  productions,  at  what  point  he  narrowness  both  in  thought  and 
stands  between  Kant  and  Hume,  feeling,  and  which  has  so  strong  a 
On  one  great  subject,  namely,  the  tendency  to  repress  all  that  there  is 
essential  difference  between  right  within  us  of  nobler  and  more  hope- 
and  wrong,  he  has  more  than  once  ful  power.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
declared  himself;  and  as  this  point  habitual  recurrence  to  expediency, 
is  at  present  of  great  interest,  and  as  the  standard  of  our  conduct,  must 
larger  masses  of  belief  seem  daily  have  the  tendency  to  make  us  less 
ranging  themselves  on  opposite  sides,  and  less  moral,  and  more  and  more 
it  is  one  with  regard  to  which  we  selPsh  beings  ;  until  it  has  complete- 
will  venture  to  say  a  very  few  words.  ]y  extinguished  those  sympathies 
It  is  the  theory  of  Sir  James  Mack-  which  unite  us  to  all  our  race,  and 
intosh  that  expediency  is  the  founda-  which  never  were  acted  upon  uni- 
tion  of  morality,  but  a  large  and  formly  by  any  one  who  was  accus- 
universal  expediency,  which  embo-  tomed  to  calculate  their  re-actior» 
dies  itself  in   rules  that  admit  of  no  upon  himself. 

question  or  compromise.  He  thus  That  Sir  James  Mackintoth  holds 
stands  among  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  expediency  in  such  a 
"utility,"  but  on  the  border  nearest  manner  as  to  diminish  his  benevo- 
to  their  antagonists.  His  principle  lence,  we  certainly  do  not  believe, 
is  obviously  much  less  liable  to  flue-  Like  all  the  good  men  who  have 
tuation  and  uncertainty,  than  that  of  adopted  this  system,  he  probably 
the  reasoners  who,  like  him,  basing  feels  a  power  which  his  intellect  de"- 
their  system  on  expediency,  perpe-  nies  ;  and  it  is  this  which  adds  all  the 
tually  recur  to  the  hrst  principle  of  sanction  and  glory,  which  he  and 
the  doctrine,  and  will  never  take  for  they  are  conscious  of,  to  the  relations 
granted,  however  general  n)ay  be  the  that  connect  them  with  their  species, 
assent  of  mankind,  that  any  rule  of  But  that  his  denial  of  any  other  ba- 
conduct  is  right,  unless  they  can  de-  sis  of  moral  distinction  than  expedi- 
monstrate  its  beneficial  consequence,  ency  has  tended  very  much  to  cramp 
The  whole  question,  however,  is  evi-  the  general  strain  of  his  speculations, 
dently  one  of  fact,  and  it  would  be  we  are  just  as  certain  ;  and  we  think 
futile  to  say  that  a  different  notion  that  the  traces  of  this  result,  or  rather 
from  that  of  the  "Utilitarians"  would  of  the  character  of  mind  which  pro- 
be more  useful  than  theirs,  suppos-  Juced  both  evils,  may  be  observed 
ing  that,  as  they  pretend,  their  creed  in  his  „  earliest  production.  The 
can  be  proved  to  be  the  true  one.  '<  Vindiciae  Gallicce"  is  a  very  cle- 
But  on  this  ground  we  are  content  ver  book  to  have  been  written  by  a 
to  place  the  matter  ;  and  we  are  just  very  young  man.  There  is  in  it  a 
as  certain,  as  of  the  existence  of  our  completeness  and  vigour  of  reason- 
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injj,  and  a  fulness  and  almost  elo- 
quence of  styli?,  wliicli  would  do 
credit  to  any  time  of  life,  and  justly 
bioufrlit  distinction  to  the  youth  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  But  there 
is  perhaps  in  that  very  nearness  to 
excellence  an  evidence  that  there 
could  be  no  closer  ap[)roach.  A 
child  of  three  feet  high,  and  of  the 
exact  proportions  of  a  man,  is  a  nni- 
racle  in  boyhood;  but  he  will  never 
grow,  and  the  man  will  be  a  dwarf. 
The  mind,  exhibited  in  the  work  in 
question,  is  not  in  the  immaturity  of 
greatness,  but  second-rate  power  in 
its  highest  development.  There  are 
in  it  none  of  the  eager  rushings  to  a 
truth,  which  is  yet  beyond  our 
reach, — none  of  tliose  unsuccessful 
graspings  at  wide  principles,  and 
abortive  exertions  to  make  manifest 
those  ideas  of  which  as  yet  we  only 
feel  the  first  stirrings, — none  of  those 
defeated  attempts,  the  best  warrant 
of  future  success,  which  we  find  in 
the  earlier  works  of  master  intellects. 
It  is  not  that  he  has  an  imperfect 
view  of  an  extensive  field,  but  that 
he  seems  circumscribed  by  a  boun- 
dary, within  which  all  is  clear  to 
him,  but  beyond  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  look.  There  are  no 
chasms,  such   as  in   thinking  over  a 


subject  almost  every  young  man  must 
have  ft'lt  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  till  up,  but  which  he  knew,  at  the 
same  time,  required  to  be  closed  by 
some  idea  which  be  could  not  at  the 
time  connnand.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  sort  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  book  ;  and  therefore  a  philoso- 
pher might  have  predicted  even  then 
that  the  writer  would  never  reform  a 
science,  or  create  a  system.  The 
department  of  thought  in  which, 
from  the  time  he  is  understood  to 
have  given  to  it,  and  from  its  own 
exceeding  imperfection,  he  would 
have  been  most  likely  to  work  out 
some  great  regeneration,  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  international  law.  Yet  it 
stands  very  nearly  where  it  did  :  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  does  not  seem 
even  to  have  attempted  to  introduce 
new  principles,  into  a  mass  of  rule 
and  custom  that  is  still,  in  a  great 
degree,  what  it  was  made  by  the  ne- 
cessities or  ignorance  of  our  semi- 
barbarous  forefathers.  He  seems  to 
us,  in  short,  to  be  distinguished 
chiefly  by  readiness  in  accumulating 
the  thoughts  of  others,  by  subtlety 
in  discerning  differences,  and  by  the 
greatest  power  of  expression  which 
can  exist  without  any  thing  of  poeti- 
cal imagination. 
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My  heart  goes  willi  tliee,  little  boat, 

Along  that  sparkling  sea, 
And  oil  I  niethinks  'tis  sweet  to  float 

On  those  fair  waves  like  thee. 

Thou  seenf  St  to  have  a  pulse  of  life, 
A  gentle  thrill  of  pleasure, — 

But  nought  of  tumult,  toil,  or  strife 
To  break  thy  sportive  leisure. 

Thy  sunny  sail  and  tilting  prow 

F'lit  gaily  o'er  tlic  ocean, 
And  through  its  swell  their  shadow  throw 

With  fond  and  graceful  motion  : 

But  airy  though  thou  sccm'st,  and  light 

As  buttertly  in  heaven, 
As  forest  leat^ — or  elfin  sprite, — 

A  toy  to  young  wind.-s  given. 

The  sea's  white  blossom  as  thou  art, 
Or  bubble  of  its  foam. 


Tliat  boundless  world,  a  human  heart, 
In  thee  hath  found  a  home. 

I  sec  not  him  thy  helm  who  guides, 

And  trims  thy  tiny  sail. 
Thou  gladd'st  my  gaze,  but  nought  besides, 

Tells  me  thy  steersman's  tale. 

And  yet  in  thee  are  hopes  and  fears, 

The  yearnings  Nuturc  gives. 
Remembrances  of  joys  and  tears, 

Which  cling  to  all  that  lives, — 

And  thoughts  perhaps  of  holy  mood. 

And  aspirations  high, 
The  inward  sense  of  Truth  and  Good, 

And  human  s3'mpathy  ; — 

The  image  these  of  him  whose  voice 

Ordain'd  the  ark  should  be, — 
Therefore,  O  little  boat,  rejoice, — 

God  also  is  with  thee. 
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BY  MISS   MITFORD. 


rfllHERE  are  no  more  delightful 
-"-  or  unfailing  associations  than 
those  afforded  by  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  husbandman,  and  the 
changes  on  the  fair  face  of  nature. 
We  all  know  that  busy  troops  of 
reapers  come  with  the  yellow  corn  ; 
whilst  the  yellow  leaf  brings  a  no  less 
busy  train  of  ploughmen  and  seeds- 
men preparing  the  ground  for  fresh 
harvests  ;  that  woodbines  and  wild 
ro^es,  flaunting  in  the  blossomy 
hedgerows,  give  token  of  the  gay 
bands  of  haymakers  which  enliven 
the  meadows ;  and  that  the  prim- 
roses, which  begin  to  unfold  their 
pale  stars  by  the  side  of  the  green 
lanes,  bear  marks  of  the  slow  and 
weary  female  processions,  the  gangs 
of  tired  yet  talkative  bean-setters, 
who  defile  twice  a  day  through  the 
intricate  mazes  of  our  cross-country 
roads.  These  are  general  associa- 
tions, as  well  known  and  as  univer- 
sally recognised  as  the  union  of 
mince-pies  and  Christmas.  I  have 
one,  more  private  and  peculiar — one, 
perhaps,  the  more  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  because  the  impression 
may  be  almost  confined  to  myself. 
The  full  flush  of  violets  which,  about 
the  middle  of  March,  seldom  fails  to 
perfume  the  whole  country,  always 
brings  to  my  recollection  one  solitary 
and  silent  coadjutor  of  the  husband- 
man's labours,  as  unlike  a  violet  as 
possible  —  Isaac  Bint,  the  mole- 
catcher. 

I  used  to  meet  him  every  spring, 
when  we  lived  at  our  old  house, 
whose  park-like  paddock,  with  its 
finely  clumped  oaks  and  elms,  and 
its  richly  timbered  hedgerows,  edg- 
ing into  wild,  rude,  and  solemn  fir- 
plantations,  dark,  and  rough,  and 
hoary,  formed  for  so  many  years  my 
constant  and  favourite  walk.  Here, 
especially  under  the  great  horse- 
chesnut,  and  where  the  bank  rose 
high  and  naked  above  the  lane, 
crowned  only  with  a  tuft  of  golden 
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broom — here  the  sweetest  and  pret- 
tiest of  wild  flowers,  whose  very  name 
hath  a  cliarm,  grew  like  a  carpet  un- 
der one's  feet,  enamelling  the  young 
green  grass  with  their  white  and  pur- 
ple blossoms,  and  loading  the  very 
air  with  their  delicious  fragrance — 
here  I  used  to  come  almost  every 
morning,  during  the  violet-tide — and 
here  almost  every  morning  I  was  sure 
to  meet  Isaac  Bint. 

I  think  that  he  fixed  himself  the 
more  firmly  in  my  memory  by  his 
singular  discrepancy  with  the  beauty 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  scenery  and 
the  season.  Isaac  is  a  tall,  lean, 
gloomy  personage,  with  whom  the 
clock  of  life  seems  to  stand  still.  He 
has  looked  sixty-five  for  these  last 
twenty  years,  although  his  dark  hair 
and  beard,  and  firm  manly  stride,  al- 
most contradict  the  evidence  of  his 
sunken  cheeks  and  deeply  lined  fore- 
head. The  stride  is  awful  :  he  hath 
the  stalk  of  a  ghost.  His  whole  air 
and  demeanour  savour  of  one  that 
comes  from  under-ground.  His  ap- 
pearance is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy." 
His  clothes,  hands,  and  face  are  of 
the  colour  of  the  mould  in  which  he 
delves.  The  little  round  traps  which 
hang  behind  him  over  one  shoulder, 
as  well  as  the  strings  of  dead  moles 
which  embellish  the  other,  are  en- 
crusted with  dirt  like  a  tombstone  ; 
and  the  staff'  which  he  plunges  into 
the  little  hillocks,  by  which  he  traces 
the  course  of  his  small  quarry,  returns 
a  hollow  sound,  as  if  tapping  on  the 
lid  of  a  coffin.  Images  of  the  church- 
yard come,  one  does  not  know  how, 
with  his  presence.  Indeed  he  does 
officiate  as  assistant  to  the  sexton  in 
his  capacity  of  grave-digger,  chosen, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  a  natural  fit- 
ness— a  fine  sense  of  congruity  in 
good  Joseph  Reed,  the  functionary 
in  question,  who  felt,  without  know- 
ing why,  that,  of  all  men  in  the  par- 
ish, Isaac  Bint  was  best  fitted  to  that 
solemn  office. 
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His  remarkable  gift  of  silence  adds 
much  to  the  impression  made  by  this 
remarkable  figure.  I  don't  think 
that  I  ever  heard  him  speak  three 
words  in  my  life.  An  approach  of 
liiat  bony  hand  to  that  earthy  leather 
cap  was  the  greatest  efl'ort  of  courte- 
sy that  my  daily  salutations  could  ex- 
tort from  him.  For  this  silence, 
Isaac  has  reasons  good.  He  hath  a 
reputation  to  support.  His  words 
are  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  Our 
mole-catcher,  ragged  as  he  looks,  is 
the  wise  man  of  the  village,  the  ora- 
cle of  the  village-inn,  foresees  the 
weather,  charms  away  agues,  tells 
fortunes  by  the  stars,  and  writes  notes 
upon  the  almanack — turning  and 
twisting  about  the  predictions  after  a 
fashion  so  ingenious,  that  it's  a  moot 
point  which  is  oftenest  wrong — Isaac 
Bint,  or  Francis  Moore.  In  one 
eminent  instance,  our  friend  was, 
however,  eminently  right.  He  had 
the  good  luck  to  prophesy,  before 
sundry  witnesses — some  of  them  so- 
ber— in  the  tap-room  of  the  Bell — 
he  then  sitting,  pipe  in  mouth,  on  the 
settle  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
fire,  whilst  Jacob  Frost  occupied  the 
left  ; — he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
foretel,  on  New  Year's  Day  1812, 
the  downfal  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
— a  piece  of  soothsayership  which 
has  established  his  reputation,  and 
dumbfounded  all  doubters  and  cavil- 
lers ever  since  ;  but  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  striking  if  he 
had  not  annually  uttered  the  same 
prediction  from  the  same  place,  from 
the  time  the  aforesaid  Napoleon  be- 
came first  consul.  But  this  small  cir- 
cumstance is  entirely  overlooked  by 
Isaac  and  his  admirers,  and  tiiey  be- 
lieve in  him,  and  he  believes  in  the 
stars,  more  firmly  than  ever. 

Our  mole-catcher  is,  as  might  be 
conjectured,  an  old  bachelor.  Your 
married  man  hath  more  of  this  world 
about  him — is  less,  so  to  say,  planet- 
struck.  A  thorough  old  bachelor  is 
Isaac,  a  contemner  and  maligner  of 
the  sex,  a  complete  and  decided  wo- 
man-hater. Female  frailty  is  the 
only  subject  on  which  he  hath  ever 
been  known  to  dilate  :  he   will   not 


even  charm  away  their  agues,  or  tell 
their  fortunes,  and,  indeed,  holds 
them  to  be  unworthy  the  notice  of 
the  stars. 

No  woman  contaminates  his  house- 
hold. He  lives  on  the  edge  of  a 
pretty  bit  of  woodland  scenery,  call- 
ed the  Penge,  in  a  snug  cottage  of 
two  rooms,  of  his  own  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  cribbed  from  the 
waste,  well  fenced  with  quickset,  and 
well  stocked  with  fruit-trees,  herbs, 
and  flowers.  One  large  apple-tree 
extends  over  the  roof — a  pretty  bit 
of  colour  when  in. blossom,  contrast- 
ed with  the  thatch  of  the  little  dwell- 
ing, and  relieved  by  the  dark  wood 
behind.  Although  the  owner  be  sol- 
itary, his  demesne  is  sufficiently  pop- 
ulous. A  long  row  of  bee-hives  ex- 
tends along  the  warmest  side  of  the 
garden — for  Isaac's  honey  is  cele- 
brated far  and  near  ;  a  pig  occupies 
a  commodious  stye  at  one  corner  ; 
and  large  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese 
(for  which  the  Penge,  whose  glades 
are  intersected  by  water,  is  famous) 
are  generally  waiting  round  a  back 
gate  leading  to  a  spacious  shed,  far 
larger  than  Isaac's  own  cottage, 
which  serves  for  their  feeding  and 
roosting-place.  The  great  tameness 
of  all  these  creatures — for  the  ducks 
and  geese  flutter  round  him  the  mo- 
ment he  approaches,  and  the  very 
pig  follows  him  like  a  dog — gives  no 
equivocal  testimony  of  the  kindness 
of  our  mole-catcher's  nature.  A  cir- 
cimistance  of  recent  occurrence  puts 
his  humanity  beyond  doubt. 

Amongst  the  |)robable  causes  of 
Isaac's  dislike  to  women,  may  be 
reckoned  the  fact  of  his  living  in  a 
female  neighbourhood  (for  the  Penge 
is  almost  peopled  with  duck-rearers 
and  goose-crammers  of  the  duck  and 
goose  gender),  and  being  himself  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  amongst  the  fair 
poultry-feeders  of  that  watery  vicini- 
ty. He  beat  them  at  their  own  wea- 
pons ;  produced  atMidsunimer  geese 
fit  for  Michaelmas ;  and  raised  ducks 
so  precocious,  that  the  gardeners 
complained  of  them  as  forerunning 
their  vegetable  accompaniments  ; 
and  "  panting  peas  toiled  after  them 
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in  vain."  In  short,  the  Naiads  of 
the  Penge   had  the    mortification    to 

find  themselves  driven  out  of  J3 

market  by  an  interloper,  and  that  in- 
terloper a  man,  who  had  no  manner 
of  right  to  possess  any  skill  in  an  ac- 
complishment so  exclusively  femi- 
nine as  duck-rearing  ;  and  being  no 
ways  inferior  in  another  female  ac- 
complishment, called  scolding,  to 
their  sister-nymphs  of  Billingsgate, 
they  set  up  a  clamour  and  a  cackle 
which  might  rival  the  din  of  their 
own  gooseries  at  feeding-time,  and 
which  would  have  driven  from  the 
field  any  competitor  less  impenetra- 
ble than  our  hero.  But  Isaac  is  not 
a  man  to  shrink  from  so  small  an  evil 
as  female  objurgation.  He  stalked 
through  it  all  in  mute  disdain — look- 
ing now  at  his  mole-traps,  and  now 
at  the  stars — pretending  not  to  hear, 
and  very  probably  not  hearing.  At 
first  this  scorn,  more  provoking  than 
any  retort,  only  excited  his  enemies 
to  fresh  attacks  ;  but  one  cannot  be 
always  answering  another  person's 
silence.  The  flame  which  had  blaz- 
ed so  fiercely,  at  last  burnt  itself  out, 
and  peace  reigned  once  more  in  the 
green  alleys  of  Fenge  wood. 

One,  however,  of  his  adversaries 
— his  nearest  neighbour — still  re- 
mained nnsilenced. 

Margery  Grover  was  a  very  old 
and  poor  woman,  whom  age  and  dis- 
ease had  bent  almost  to  the  earth  ; 
shaken  by  palsy,  pinched  by  penury, 
and  soured  by  misfortune — a  moving 
bundle  of  misery  and  rags.  Two 
centuries  ago  she  would  have  been 
burnt  for  a  witcli  ;  now  she  starved 
and  grumbled  on  the  parish  allow- 
ance ;  trying  to  eke  out  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  the  dubious  profits  gain- 
ed from  the  produce  of  two  geese 
and  a  lame  gander,  once  the  unmo- 
lested tenants  of  a  greenish  pool,  sit- 
uate right  between  her  dwelling  and 
Isaac's;  but  whose  watery  dominion 
had  been  invaded  by  his  flourishing 
colony. 

This  was  the  cause  of  feud  ;  and 
although  Isaac  would  willingly,  from 
a_  mingled  sense  of  justice  and  ot 
pity,  have  yielded  the    point    to    the 


poor  old  creature,  especially  as  ponds 
are  there  almost  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries, yet  it  was  not  so  easy  to  con- 
trol the  habits  and  inclinations  of 
their  feathered  subjects,  who  all  per- 
versely fancied  that  particular  pool  ; 
and  various  accidents  and  skirmishes 
occurred,  in  which  the  ill-fed  and 
weak  birds  of  Margery  had  generally 
the  worst  of  the  fray.  One  of  her 
early  goslings  was  drowned — an  ac- 
cident which  may  happen  even  to 
water-fowl  ;  and  her  lame  gander,  a 
sort  of  pet  with  the  poor  old  woman, 
injured  in  his  well  leg  ;  and  Marge- 
ry vented  curses  as  bitter  as  those  of 
Sycorax  ;  and  Isaac,  certainly  the 
most  superstitious  personage  in  the 
parish — the  most  thorough  believer 
in  his  own  gifts  and  predictions — was 
fain  to  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  his  door 
for  the  defence  of  his  property,  and 
to  wear  one  of  his  own  ague-charms 
about  his  neck  for  his  personal  pro- 
tection. 

Poor  old  Margery  !  A  hard  win- 
ter came  ;  and  the  feeble,  tottering 
creature  shook  in  the  frosty  air  like 
an  aspeu'leaf;  and  the  hovel  in  which 
she  dwelt — for  nothing  could  prevail 
on  her  to  try  the  shelter  of  the  work- 
house— shook  like  herself  at  every 
blast.  She  was  not  quite  alone  either 
in  the  world  or  in  her  poor  hut  :  hus- 
band, children,  and  grandchildren 
had  passed  away  ;  but  one  young  and 
innocent  being — a  great  grandson, 
the  last  of  her  descendants — remain- 
ed a  helpless  dependent  on  one  al- 
most as  helpless  as  himself. 

Little  Harry  Grover  was  a  shrunk- 
en, stunted  boy,  of  five  years  old — 
tattered  and  squalid,  like  his  gran- 
dame,  and,  at  first  sight,  presented 
almost  as  miserable  a  specimen  of 
childhood,  as  Margery  herself  did  of 
age.  There  was  even  a  likeness  be- 
tween them  ;  although  the  fierce  blue 
eye  of  Margery  had,  in  the  boy,  a 
mild  appealing  look,  which  entirely 
changed  the  whole  expression  of  the 
countenance.  A  gentle  and  a  peace- 
ful boy  was  Harry,  and,  above  all,  a 
useful.  It  was  wonderful  how  many 
ears  of  corn  in  the  autumn,  and 
sticks  in  the  winter,  his   little    hands 
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could  pick  up  !  how  well  he  could 
make  a  fire,  and  boil  the  kettle,  and 
sweep  the  hearth,  and  cram  the  gos- 
lings !  Never  was  a  handier  boy  or 
a  trustier  ;  and  when  the  united  ef- 
fects of  cold,  and  age,  and  rlieuma- 
tism  confined  poor  Margery  to  her 
poor  bed,  the  child  continued  to  per- 
form his  accustomed  offices — fetching 
the  money  from  the  vestry,  buying 
the  loaf  at  the  baker's,  keeping  house, 
and  nursing  the  sick  woman  with  a 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  which 
none  but  those  who  know  the  careful 
ways  to  which  necessity  trains  cot- 
tage children  would  deem  credible  ; 
and  Margery,  a  woman  of  strong 
passions,  strong  prejudices,  and 
strong  affeclions,  who  iiad  lived  in 
and  for  the  desolate  boy,  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  death  en)bittered  by  tiie 
certainty  that  the  workhouse,  always 
the  scene  of  her  dread  and  loathing, 
would  be  the  only  refuge  for  the 
poor  orphan. 

Death,  however,  came  on  visibly 
and  rapidly  ;  and  slie  sent  for  the 
overseer  to  beseech  him  to  put  Harry 
to  board  in  some  decent  cottage  ;  she 


could  not  die  in  peace  until  he  had 
promised  ;  the  fear  of  the  innocent 
child's  being  contaminated  by  wicked 
boys  and  godless  women  preyed  up- 
on her  soul  ;  she  implored — she  con- 
jured. The  overseer,  a  kind  but 
timid  man,  hesitated,  and  was  begin- 
ning a  puzzled  speech  about  the  bench 
and  the  vestry,  when  another  voice 
was  heard  from  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage. 

"  Margery,"  said  our  friend  Isaac, 
"  will  you  trust  Harry  to  me  1  I  am 
a  poor  man,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  between 
earning  and  saving,  there'll  be  enough 
for  me  and  little  Harry.  'Tis  as 
good  a  boy  as  ever  lived,  and  I'll  try 
to  keep  him  so.  Trust  him  to  me, 
and  I'll  be  a  father  to  him.  I  can't 
say  more." 

"  God  bless  thee,  Isaac  Bint !  God 
bless  thee  1"  was  all  poor  Margery 
could  reply. 

They  were  the  last  words  she  ever 
spoke.  And  little  Harry  is  living 
with  our  good  mole-catcher,  and  is 
growing  plump  and  rosy  ;  and  Mar- 
gery's other  pet,  the  lame  gander, 
lives  and  thrives  with  them  too. 


VERSES 
By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Richardson.- 

ADAPTED  TO  A  FAVOURITE  HINDOOSTANEE  AIR,  WRITTEN  BY  T.  BAYLET,  ESQ.  BEGINNING 

"  She  never  blamed  him — never  .'" 


The  following  were  almost  literally  the  expressions  of  a  Mahometan  mother  bewailing 
her  cliikl.  She  was  a  servant  of  the  author's,  and,  for  an  Arab,  a  person  of  superior  intel- 
lect. From  her  association  with  Europeans,  she  had  begun  to  question  the  purity  and  in- 
fallibility of  her  Prophet's  creed,  and  her  child's  fate  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  new  solici- 
tude. 


Where  went  my  sweet  Amcerin 

When  the  angel's  summons  came 
Well  I  know  she  is  not  hearing  ! 

But  I  love  to  speak  her  name. 
She  knew  that  she  was  dying, 

For  she  falter'd,  "  Do  not  grieve  ! 
Mother  dearest  !    1  am  trying 

Moussul  Ali  to  believe." 


Fiiise  Imaum  !  could  the  purest, 
Gentlest,  sweetest  of  her  kind, 

In  the  world  to  which  thou  lurest, 
Meet  companions  hope  to  find  ? 


Oh  forgive  !  what  am  I  saying — 
Whither  has  my  phrenzy  led  .' 

Through  forbidden  wilds  I'm  straying, 
Only  knowing — she  is  dead  ! 

She  was  my  pride  and  treasure — 

Youth  and  beauty  crown'd  licr  brow ; 
She  was  happy  beyond  measure — 

Oh  I  is  she  happy  now  ? 
See  !  scatter'd  round  are  lying 

Gems  that  mock'd  her  brighter  bloom, 
Useless — worthless  I — nought  replying 

But  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
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ASIA    MINOR    has    with    much 
-^^  truth     been     denominated,    by 
uvduy  a  traveller,  the  garden  of  the 
world.      The    peculiar    beauty    and 
variety  of  the  scenery  with   which  it 
abounds,  the  perfection  of  its  regular 
and  temperate   climate,  the   richness 
and  fertility  of  its  soil — all  combine 
in   forming  of  this  country  a  terres- 
trial paradise,  to  complete  which  the 
polishing  hand  of  civilization  is  alone 
wanting.  Smyrna,  its  capital,  situated 
not   far  from   the   spot    which    gave 
birth  to  Homer,  boasts  of  commercial 
advantages    which    have    made   it   a 
place  of  the  first   importance  to    the 
mercantile    world.     The  convenient 
anchorage   of  its   spacious  bay,  and 
the    facility    of    its    communications 
with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interi- 
or, have   naturally  pointed  out   this 
city    as    the   general   mart  of  home 
productions,  of  European    manufac- 
tures, and  of  colonial    produce.     Its 
trade  with  England   alone   is  tenfold 
more   considerable    than  that   which 
is  carried  on  with  all  the  other  ports 
of  Turkey  together.      Its  population, 
including  the   Franks,  (as   they   call 
there  all   the  Europeans,  and   others 
wearing  their  costume,)  is  computed 
at    two    hundred    thousand.     It    was 
for   a    lung  series  of  years  governed 
by  a  JMoossellim,  or   civil    governor, 
and  a  municipal  council  composed  of 
eight  Ayans,  or  magistrates,  presided 
over  by  a  lAlollah,  or  judge,  and  call- 
ed the  Mehkiemmay.    A  Moossellim, 
being  invested    merely    with   annual 
authority,  has  not  the  power  of  put- 
ting  to    death    the  Sultan's  subjects, 
without    the    legal    sanction     of   the 
Mehkiemmay.  it  is  the  possession  of 
horse-tails    which   alone    confers   an 
arbitrary    exercise    of    that     odious 
power,    so   liable    to  abuses   in    the 
hands  of  barbarians  ;  and  the  number 
of  the  tails,  from  one  to  three,  defines 
the  rank   of  a  Pasha,  and  also  indi- 
cates  the  number  of  heads    he  is  al- 
lowed to  dispose  of  per  diem,  without 
the  liability  of  being  called  upon  for 
any  explanation  of  motives.     Smyrna 


was  the  only  place  of  importance  in 
Turkey,  which  was  allowed  for  any 
series  of  years  to  be  governed  upon 
principles  of  a  constitutional  tenden- 
cy ;  and  it  owed  this  advantage  to 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  old 
established  house  of  the  Kara-Osman- 
Ogloos,  whose  ancient  rights  of  feu- 
dalism, in  this  province,  had  never 
been,  till  very  lately,  disputed  by  the 
Porte.  With  the  fall  of  the  last  rem- 
nant of  that  celebrated  race,  in  1S18, 
the  system  has  changed,  and  a  Pasha 
of  three  tails  has  been  appointed  to 
govern  this  city  and  its  dependencies 
for  the  future. 

The  mercantile  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  Smyriiiots,  and  their 
constant  intercourse  with  Europeans 
from  an  early  period  of  their  lives, 
have  given  a  greater  polish  to  their 
manners,  and  a  readier  disposition  to 
good  fellowship  with  strangers,  than 
are  observable  among  the  Turks  of 
other  parts.  Disturbances  have  in- 
deed sometimes  taken  place  at  Smyr- 
na, but  they  were  invariably  occa- 
sioned by  disorderly  recruits  coming 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  for 
the  purpose  of  embarkation,  and  by 
ferocious  Candiot  adventurers,  over 
whom  the  Moosselliins  could  exercise 
but  little  control.  Tne  property  and 
persons  of  Europeans  were,  however, 
always  scrupulously  respected  on  si- 
milar occasions,  aiid  the  depredations 
of  the  licentious  rabble  were  coniined 
to  the  defenceless  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armeniatis.  One  exception,  however, 
to  the  good  feeling  generally  mani- 
fested towards  the  Franks,  is  too  re- 
markable not  to  be  here  noticed  ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  great  provo- 
cation was  given,  and  as  the  occur- 
rence alluded  to  took  place  so  far 
back  as  the  3'ear  1797,  the  time 
which  has  since  eiapsed,  if  not  suffi- 
cient to  operate  any  great  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Turks,  has,  at 
least,  improved  its  polish  in  a  re- 
markable degree. 

A    strolling    company     of     rope- 
dancers   arrived    at   Smyrna    iu   the 
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year   above   mentioned,   and    imme-  the  privileges   to   which  his  country- 
diately  hired   an   appropriate   space,  men  in  Turkey  were  entitled,  should 
surrounded     with     iiigh     palings,    in  be    compromised    by    too  speedy   a 
which   they    commenced  their  exhi-  compliance   with  the  just  demand  of 
bitions.      A  set  of  Janissaries,  acting  the    Turks,  and    overawed,  perhaps, 
as  the  customary  guard  of  honour  to  by  the    threats   of  the  very  lonians 
one  of  the  foreign  consuls,  had  been  themselves,  who  had  taken  refuse  in 
stationed  at  the   entrance  of  the  en-  his  house,  endeavoured  to  gain  time, 
closure    for   the  purpose  of  keeping  and  proposed  that  the  matter  should 
order;  and  the  interposition  of  their  be  referred   to  the  higher  powers  at 
authority  was  rendered  necessary  by  Constantinople    for    decision.     The 
the  clamours  of  several  sailors,  who  people,  however,  were  not  easily    to 
were  attempting  to  force   their  way  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  ;    the 
through    without     payment.       They  delays   opposed  to  them  by  the  con- 
were  at  last  beaten   ofl',  and,  enraged  suPs    hesitation    irritated    them     the 
at  the    treatment  they    had  received,  more,  and  threats  of  destruction  were 
determined  on  revenge.     Their  ves-  held    out    to     the    whole    European 
sel  (an  Ionian,  then    under  the  pro-  community,  if  justice  were  not  speed- 
tection  of  the  ^'enetian  republic)  be-  ily  done.     In  vain  did  the  consuls  of 
ing  close   at   hand,  they  speedily  re-  other  nations   press    their   Venetian 
paired  on    board,  armed   themselves  colleague  to  give  way  to  the  dictates 
with    f)istols  and    blunderbusses,   re-  of  a  justly  irritated    and    infuriated 
turned  to  the  spot,  and  fired  a  volley  populace;    finding  their   pressing  re- 
on  the    unsuspecting  Janissaries,  one  monstrances    not   likely  to  avert  the 
of  whom    alone    was    killed  ;    after  threatened    danger,  every   one    then 
performing    this     valorous    exploit,  bethought  himself  of  his  own  safety, 
ihey  ran  oil  and    took  refuge  in   the  and  the   foreign    merchant  vessels  in 
Venetian  consul's  Ikjusc.     This  fra-  tiie  harbour  (for  unluckily  there  was 
ras  naturally  disturbed  the  numerous  no  European   shiji-of-war  present  at 
audience  within,  composed  of  Franks  that  moment)   were  soon    filled  with 
and  Turks,  and  when  tiie  particulars  Frank  families  and  their  removeable 
became     known     among    them,    the  property.     On  the  fourth  day  of  th^ 
greatest  confusion  took  place.     The  fruitless    negociaiion,  the  Frank  part 
former  were   seized    with  the  appre-  of  the   town    was,  as    early   as    five 
hension   that   the   Turks,  all    armed,  o'clock    in   the    morning,  filled    with 
(according  to  the  fashion  of  that  pe-  several  thousands    of  armed  Turks  ; 
riod,)  would,  in    the  heat   of  the  mo-  their  first  act  of  violence  was  setting 
nient,  fall  on  them,  and  revenge  upon  fire  to  the  Venetian    consul's  house, 
their  heads  the   death  of  the  JMaho-  but   it    had    been   evacuated    on    the 
metan.      There   was,  therefore,  such  previous  night,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
a  general  scampering  off,  such   rush-  ing  houses  being  equally  eni|,>ty,  the 
ing  for  safety  under  benches,  such  a  fire  soon   spread  itself  to  a  frightful 
precipitate  climbing  over  the  palings,  extent.     It  raged  with  unabated  fury 
that  the  Turks  themselves,  forgetting  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  at  last 
the  cause,  stood  gazing  on  the  comic  extinguished    itself  after   having  de- 
scene    with    feelings    of   merriment,  stroyed   the   greater    portion    of  the 
The    next    day,  however,  the    whole  European  houses.     During  this  time 
populace  made  commoti  cause  against  many  skirmishes  took  place  between 
the   unjustifiable    outrage,    and    |)ro-  parties  of  Slavonian  and  Ionian  saii- 
.ceeded  en  ?nassc  to  the  Mehkiemma^-,  ors,  who    came    fronj   their  shijis  for 
where    they    insisted    that    the    most  the   purpose  of  amusing  themselves 
guilty  party  should  be  claimed  of  bis  with    sport,    against     the     numerous 
consul,  in  order  to  receive  that  public  bands  of  Turks  ;    the  bitter  were  in- 
|)unishni(;ii(  which  alone  could  atone  variably  forced    to    retire  with  [ireci- 
for    the    niurder    of    a    Mahometan,  pitalion  from  the  fiebl  of  battle,  after 
.Bui  the  \enetian    coiit^id,  fearful  lest  leaving  bi'hind  them   many  dead  and 
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wounded,  whom  the  victors  took  up 
and  threw  into  the  nearest  flames. 
The  Turks  being  at  last  satisfied  with 
their  vengeance,  and  tired  of  a  state 
of  warfare  in  which  they  had  so  sel- 
dom the  advantage,  retired  to  their 
quarters  as  soon  as  the  fire  had  con- 
sumed almost  every  thing  devoted  to 
it.  The  Franks  then  gradually  ven- 
tured on  shore  :  most  of  them  pos- 
sessing country  houses,  repaired  thith- 
er, and  a  week  after  the  most  pro- 
found tranquillity  was  re-established. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  day, 
the  British  Government  has  made  of 
Smyrna  bay  a  fixed  station  for  a 
ship-of-war,  and  the  utility  of  that 
measure  has  been  seen  not  only 
when  war  broke  out  in  1806,  between 
England  and  Turkey,  but  also  during 
the  disturbances  which  took  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Greek  in- 
surrection, when  many  English  and 
other  Franks  might  have  been  con- 
founded with  Greeks,  and  treated 
accordingly,  had  not  a  naval  force 
overawed  the  seditious  rabble,  and 
made  them  careful  of  committing  any 
such  wilful  n)istakes.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  excesses  to 
which  the  rage  uf  the  populace  car- 
ried them  on  this  occasion  were 
loudly  conden)ned  by  all  the  respect- 
able Turks,  who  not  only  used  every 
possible  effort  to  prevent  tiiem,  but, 
when  they  fcjund  it  impossible  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  gave  se- 
cret warning  to  all  their  Frank  ac- 
quaintances of  what  was  likely  to 
take  place,  opened  their  houses  to 
them,  and  treated  all  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  oflt;r  of  their  protection 
with  the  kindest  hospitality  during 
the  whole  time  of  danger. 

Among  the  most  forward  in  testi- 
fying their  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  Euro[)ean  friends,  was  the  late 
highly  and  deservedly  popular  JMoos- 
seliim,  Kiatib-Ogloo,  the  particulars 
of  whose  subsequent  life  have  filled 
an  important  page  in  the  history  of 
Smyrna,  He  was  then  a  young  man ; 
and,  being  brought  up  in  the  business 
of  a  general  merchant,  his  intercourse 
with  the  Franks  had  been  such  as  to 
give  him  a  taste  for  their  more  en- 


lightened ways,  and  to  remove  from 
him  in  no  small  degree  the  roughness 
of  those  habits  and  manners  which  is 
almost  inherent  in  Mahometanism. 
His  wealth,  and  the  consideration  it 
gave  him  in  the  place,  enabled  him 
in  1807  to  offer  liimself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  government  ;  and  as  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Porte 
that  he  was  rich,  it  was  proposed  to 
hin»  that  he  should  purchase  the  in- 
vestment of  that  authority  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  and  pay  for  the 
whole  period  in  anticipation.  Kia- 
tib-Ogloo agreed  to  this  with  much 
willingness.  The  mildness  and  equi- 
table principles  of  his  administration 
were  soon  felt  by  every  description 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Porte  would  allow 
him  to  retain  the  Moossellimlick  so' 
long  as  he  chose  to  remain  in  ofliice. 
But  it  was  soon  found  on  this  occa- 
sion, as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  have 
been  discovered  on  n)any  preceding 
ones,  that  the  views  of  a  Turkish 
Sultan's  government  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
In  that  country  the  great  foundation 
of  Imperial  rule  is  in  the  subservien- 
cy of  others.  The  Sultan  reigns  for 
his  own  personal  purposes  and  grati- 
fication, and  looks  upon  all  others  as. 
boings  formed  for  his  convenience 
and  pleasure  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
foreign  to  the  notions  of  this  arrogant 
despot  than  the  propriety  or  utility 
of  any  measure  consonant  with  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  or  tending  tt> 
their  prosperity. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second 
year  of  Kiatib-Ogloo's  government,  it 
was  officially  notified  to  him  from 
Constantinople,  that  a  person  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him  for 
the  following  year.  Kiatib-Ogloo 
immediately  submitted  to  the  Porte 
that  as  he  had  purchased  the  office 
for  three  years,  either  he  should  be 
allowed  to  finish  his  time,  or  a  pro- 
portionable amount  of  the  purchase- 
money  be  returned  to  him.  Upon 
which  he  was  told  that  the  Vizier  of 
that  period  (since  dead)  had  received 
his  money,  and  he  must  claim  it  of 
binj ;  and  that  the   Sultan's   orders 
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must,  meanwhile,  be  obeyed.  A 
petition  to  the  Sultan  was  now  got 
up  at  Smyrna,  which  prayed  that 
Kiatib-Ogloo,  for  the  reasons  of  liis 
justly  acquired  popularity  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  government,  should  be 
confirmed  in  his  office  :  it  was  signed 
by  every  Turk  within  the  city  and 
its  jurisdiction,  and  supported  by  the 
all-powerful  Kara-Osman-Ogloo  him- 
self. The  Sultan,  however,  remain- 
ed inexorable  ;  and  the  Janissaries 
of  Smyrna,  enraged  at  his  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  listen  to  representa- 
tions in  behalf  of  their  favourite 
chief,  all  rose,  and  publicly  declared 
that  no  one  else  should  be  suffered 
by  them  to  take  his  place.  This 
turn  had  not  been  anticipated  in  the 
seraglio  ;  and  as  the  country  was  then 
involved  in  a  disastrous  war  against 
the  Russians,  which  necessarily  ab- 
sorbed all  the  military  resources  of 
the  state,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
give  way.  In  order  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  this  concession  had  not 
been  extorted  by  popular  clamour, 
and  the  better  to  conceal  any  inten- 
tion of  future  vengeance  on  the  au- 
thor of  it,  the  governor's  confirmation 
was  notified  to  Kiatib-Ogloo  by 
means  of  a  Ilattisheriff,  or  autograph 
letter  of  the  Sultan  ;  a  mode  which, 
in  Turkey,  implies  the  highest  possi- 
ble enjoyment  of  sovereign  favour 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  subject. 
Sidtan  Mahmood  was  at  that  period 
young  on  the  throne  ;  his  personal 
character,  and  the  principles  of  his 
internal  policy,  were  not  yet  under- 
stood by  his  people  ;  and  Kiatib- 
Ogloo,  as  well  as  every  other  Turk 
in  Smyrna,  accounted  in  various  ways 
for  the  sudden  change  of  his  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion,  without,  how- 
ever, thinking  of  any  detraction  from 
the  respect  due  to  the  character  of  a 
JIattishcriff,  which  contains  the  sa- 
cred word  of  Mahomet's  descendant. 
A  repeated  confirmation  of  Kiatib-Og- 
loo for  several  years  after,  induced 
him  to  place  confidence  in  the  favour 
of  his  sovereign,  which  he  neglected 
nothing,  consistent  with  his  duty  to  the 
public,  to  appear  worthy  of.  One 
day,  during   the  summer  of  1817,  a 


Turkish  fleet,  composed  of  eight 
ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates, 
brigs,  and  transports,  unexpectedly 
arrived  at  Smyrna  frt)m  Constantino- 
ple, and  anchored  close  to  the  shore. 
The  Captain-Pasha,  or  High-Admi- 
ral, who  commanded  it  in  person, 
was  (as  most  frequently  happens  with 
men  in  power  in  Turkey)  a  man  of 
small  beginnings,  and  had  formerly 
been  a  -protege,  of  Kiatib-Ogloo,  to 
whose  assistance  and  good  offices  he 
was,  indeed,  indebted  for  the  high 
station  he  now  held.  The  Turks 
are  habitually  as  profuse  in  their  testi- 
monies of  gratitude,  as  they  are  ready 
to  turn  treacherously  against  their 
benefactors  when  their  own  interest 
requires  it,  or  the  will  of  their  supe- 
riors ordains  it.  This  man  had,  ia 
the  height  of  his  prosperit}"^,  so  fre- 
quently evinced  his  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  the  services  he  had  formerly 
received  from  Kiatib-Ogloo,  that  the 
latter  could  not  look  upon  him  oth- 
erwise than  as  one  who  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  him  through  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  friendship.  His  sudden 
arrival,  therefore,  far  from  being  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  unsuspecting 
governor,  was  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation, and  he  hastened  on  board  to 
welcome  the  Pasha.  He  met  with 
the  friendly  reception  he  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  was  invited  to 
renew  his  visit  at  an  appointed  hour 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  accompany 
the  admiral  on  his  landing.  The 
extraordinary  authority  with  which 
the  Captain-Pasha  is  invested,  gives 
him  the  power  of  absolute  sovereign- 
ty in  every  place  in  the  empire  to 
which  he  repairs,  and  where  the  Sul- 
tan is  not  present  ;  the  local  govern- 
ment is  invariably  resigned  to  him 
for  the  time  of  his  stay.  Conforma- 
bly to  this  well-known  custom,  oa 
the  very  night  of  his  arrival  at  Smyr- 
na, he  landed  six  thousand  men,  who 
scattered  themselves  in  strong  and 
well-armed  parties  throughout  the 
town,  and  also  garrisoned  the  for- 
tress. Kiatib-Ogloo  was  still  far  from 
suspecting  any  sinister  intentions 
from  these  preparations  of  rather  an 
unusual  magnitude,  and  confidently 
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returned  to  the  admiral's  vessel  on 
the  following  day.  The  instant  he 
set  his  foot  upon  deck,  he  was  seized, 
bound,  and  hurried  to  the  other  side 
of  the  vessel,  where  a  boat,  which 
was  in  readiness,  received  him,  and 
conveyed  him  to  a  frigate  anchored 
at  some  distance  from  the  fleet. 
Here  he  was  immediately  put  in 
irons,  and  confined  to  a  solitary  ca- 
bin. Whilst  he  w;is  left  to  ruminate 
on  the  sudden  cl)ange  of  his  fortunes 
and  condition,  and  on  the  fate  which 
seemed  to  await  him,  his  friend  the 
Pasha  landed  in  state,  convoked  the 
municipal  authorities  and  foreign 
consuls,  made  known  to  them  that  it 
was  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Sul- 
tan that  Kiatib-Ogloo  should  suffer 
death,  and  informed  them  that  from 
that  time  forward  the  city  should  be 
governed  by  a  Pasha  of  three  tails. 

Kiatib-Ogloo,  whose  intercourse 
with  the  Frank  society  had  consider- 
ably increased  since  his  accession  to 
the  governorship,  had  made  himself 
a  great  favourite  among  them  by  the 
affability  of  his  manners,  divested 
entirely  of  Mahometan  pomp,  gravi- 
ty, and  etiquette.  No  ball,  concert, 
or  assembly,  was  given  by  the  con- 
suls and  principal  foreign  merchants, 
to  which  he  was  not  invited  ;  and  in 
return,  he  gave  them  magnificent 
fetes  at  his  country  seat,  situated  not 
far  from  the  Frank  quarter.  His 
catastrophe  was,  therefore,  to  all  the 
Franks,  a  subject  of  such  deep  regret, 
that  his  more  iniimate  friends,  Mr. 
Werry,  the  British  Consul,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  the  Swedish  Consul-Ge- 
neral,  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
wait  on  the  Pasha  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  European  community,  and  of- 
fer any  terms  for  his  life.  The  Pa- 
sha assured  these  gentlemen  that 
what  had  been  done  was  as  much 
against  his  own  wish  as  theirs  ;  that 
the  Sultan  had  reserved  this  punish- 
ment to  Kiatib-Ogloo  until  a  favour- 
able opportunity  occurred,  ever  since 
his  disobedience  in  refusing  to  give 
up  the  government  of  the  place  ;  that 
the  Sultan  was  inflexible  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  in  ordering  this  formidable 
expedition  to  insure  the  execution  of 
49  ATHKNEUM,  VOL.  9,  2d  scrics. 


his  will,  had  made  him  (the  Pasha) 
answerable  for  the  slightest  deviation 
from  his  instructions.  Thus  poor 
Kiatib-Ogloo  was  unavoidably  left  to 
his  fate.  The  frigate  took  him  to  an 
uninhabited  part  of  the  coast  of  Mi- 
tyleiie,  where  he  was  landed  and 
strangled  on  the  beach.  His  head 
was  then  severed  from  its  body,  and 
sent  to  figure  at  the  gates  of  the  se- 
raglio with  the  usual  inscription  af- 
fixed to  those  of"  disobedient  slaves" 
and  traitors.  All  his  property  at 
Smyrna  was  confiscated  on  behalf  of 
the  Porte,  his  harem  exiled,  and  his 
two  brothers  (also  holding  public  of- 
fices in  the  place)  spoliated,  ordered 
to  go  and  reside  elsewhere,  and  for- 
bidden ever  to  return  to  Smyrna 
without  the  express  permission  of 
the  court. 

Having  adverted  to  the  sacred 
character  attached  to  a  Hattisheriff, 
and  the  profound  veneration  in  which 
it  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Turks 
of  all  ranks,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  that  I  should  briefly  relate  here 
the  particulars  of  another  curious  in- 
stance of  the  deceptive  purposes  for 
which  the  Sultan  Mahmood  thinks  it 
so  apt  to  serve. 

Remiz-Pasha  had  been  promoted 
to  the  eminent  post  of  High- Admiral 
during  the  short  reign  of  Mahmood's 
brother  and  predecessor  Sultan  Mou- 
stapha,  and  had  directed  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Janissar'-Aga's 
palace  at  Constantinople  during  the 
insurrection  of  tiie  Janissaries,  which, 
in  1808,  led  to  the  accession  of  the 
present  Sultan  to  the  throne.  Hav- 
ing thus  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  then  triumphant  faction,  it  be- 
came of  course  necessary  that  he 
should  be  removed  from  the  capital, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Vizier's 
camp  at  Shoomla  with  the  title  of 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  army. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  in 
several  skirmishes  vvitii  the  Russians  ; 
and  his  bravery  made  him  so  careless 
of  his  own  safety  tiiat  he  was  at  last 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  Remiz-Pasha  felt  b}'  no 
means  sure  of  returning  with  any  se- 
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curity  to  Constantinople,  and  he 
wrote  to  some  of  his  friends  there, 
requesting  they  would  lay  his  case 
before  the  Sultan  and  take  his  opin- 
ion on  it.  The  answer  he  received 
was  a  ITattisheriJf,  in  which  the 
Sultan  not  only  assured  him  he  had 
no  longer  to  fear  the  hatred  of  the 
Janissaries,  but  notified  to  him  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Grand 
Vizier,  and  desired  him  to  hasten  to 
the  capital  in  order  to  assume  the 
functions  of  that  eminent  station. 
The  Pasha  obeyed  his  sovereign's 
commands  without  hesitation,  and 
soon  appeared  at  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ottoman  States.  For  some  reason, 
however,  which  has  never  been  pro- 
perly known,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  Sultan's  wish  that  Remiz-Pasha 
should  ever  reach  again  his  capital  ; 
and  the  Hattisheriff,  as  well  as  the 
nomination  it  announced,  was  ex- 
pressly employed  as  a  snare  for  him. 
Instructions  had  been  at  the  same 
time  despatched  to  the  Hospodars  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ;  and  a 
company  of  a  hundred  Turks  sent  to 
each  of  them,  with  orders  that  they 
should  act  exactly  as  the  princes 
should  find  it  advisable  from  circum- 
stances to  direct.  The  commission 
entrusted  to  the  late  humane  and  ex- 
cellent Prince  Callimachi  of  Molda- 
via,* was  one  in  which  he  felt  by  no 
means  disposed  to  act,  and  he  art- 
fully contrived  to  let  the  execution 
of  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  less 
scrupulous  colleague  of  Wallachia, 
Remiz-Pasha,  therefore,  after  having 
met  at  Yaysi  with  the  reception  due 
to  his  rank,  passed  on  to  Buckarest. 
A  numerous  gu-ud  of  honour,  in 
which  the  hundred  Turks  were  in- 
cludf^d,  with  secret  instructions  to 
put  the  Pasha  to  death,  went  a  few 
miles  out  of  town  to  meet  him,  and 
the  state  carriage  of  the  Hospodar 
was  also  sent  to  receive  him.  This 
carriage  is  one  of  peculiar  construc- 


tion, and  does  not  conceal  any  part 
of  the  persons  sitting  in  it.  The 
Turks  took  up  a  favourable  position, 
stationing  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  certain  of  not  missing 
their  aim.  When  the  coach,  with 
the  Vizier  in  it,  came  abreast  of 
them,  a  volley  of  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred muskets  was  fired  into  it,  which 
not  only  pierced  the  unfortunate 
victim  with  several  balls,  but  also 
killed  the  Hospodar's  Greek  master 
of  ceremonies,  who  attended  him  in 
it,  the  coachman,  and  several  other 
attendants,  as  well  as  horses.  The 
confusion  which  ensued  may  easily 
be  imagined.  I  was  among  the  im- 
mense number  of  spectators,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  who  bad  come 
out  of  the  city  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Grand  Vizier's  ap- 
proach ;  and,  seated  on  horseback,  I 
was  conversing  with  a  very  beautiful 
Greek  young  lady,  betrothed  to  the 
master  of  ceremonies  who  had  gone 
on  to  meet  the  Pasha  in  the  Hospo- 
dar's coach.  We  were  in  sight  of 
the  scene  of  this  horrid  butchery  ; 
and  perceiving  the  confusion  and 
cries  which  followed  the  unexpected 
firing,  it  was  impossible  for  ns  not  to 
guess  at  once  the  cause.  The  poor 
girl  instantly  leaped  out  of  her  lan- 
dau, and,  with  frantic  screams,  ran 
towards  the  spot,  to  learn  the  fatal 
truth  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Several  persons  went  after  her,  and 
could  not  stop  her  without  using 
force.  She  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
conveyed  back  to  her  carriage,  where 
she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  in  that 
condition  she  was  hurried  home. 
When  her  fears,  on  the  next  day, 
received  the  dreaded  confirmation, 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years,  receiv- 
ing no  visits  but  those  of  her  nearest 
relatives,  and  hardly  taking  food  t 

Remiz- Pasha's  body  was  taken  to 
Roosstchiook,  a  Turkish  town  on  the 


*  He  was  beheaded  witti  the  immense  number  of  his  countrymen  who  perished  by  the  Turk- 
ish sabre  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  accused  of  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  being  Greeks  ! 

f  This  beautiful  girl,  who  had  from  her  infancy  felt  an  attachment  for  the  Greek  killed  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  sister  of  Michael  Sutzo,  who,  subsequently  appointed  Hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, joined  the  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti  in  the  early  part  of  the  Greek  Revolution. 
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right  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  receive 
burial  ;  but  his  head  was  not,  as  is 
customary,  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
figure  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio ; 
from  this  peculiar  circumstance  it  is 
inferred  that  the  Sultan's  hatred  of 
him  arose  from  some  personal  cause 
to  which  the  sanction  of  political 
expediency  could  not  be  publicly 
given. 

There  are  other  instances  without 
number  which  occur  in  Mahmood's 
reign,  of  Hattisheriffs  written  with 
no  other  view  than  to  disguise  real 
intentions,  and  to  convert  well- 
grounded  suspicion  into  confidence, 
in  order  to  strike  unawares,  and  with 
more  certainty  of  success.  A  histo- 
ry of  them  would  certainly  fill  up  a 
good-sized  quarto,  and  might  prove 
a  great  curiosity  in  literature,  and  in 
the  annals  of  Mahometan  barbarism.* 
That  the  Sultan  should  continue  to 
have  recourse  to  such  a  system  of 
perfidy,  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  infatuation  and  wil- 
ful blindness  of  many  of  his  subjects, 
who  still  suffer  themselves  to  be  the 
dupes  of  an  artifice  so  often  ex- 
ploded. 

It  is  a  fact  not  less  positive  than  it 
may  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
have  had  no  ocular  demonstration  of 
it,  that  the  existence  of  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  Republic  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  very  country  where 
despotism  reigns  with  most  unbound- 
ed sway,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
most  hideous  abuses  of  arbitrary 
power.  Such,  however,  is  to  be  de- 
nominated the  political  condition  of 
the  European  subjects  of  different 
states,  who  have  colonised  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Smyrna,  where  they 
are  found  occupying  a  town  almost 
entirely  their  own,  in  which  the  flags 
of  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope daily  flow  over  foreign  consu- 
lates, as  if  to  assert  a  jurisdiction 
distinct  from  that  of  the  legal  pos- 
sessors of  the  land.  Independent, 
by  ancient  treaties   with   the   Porte, 


of  Turkish  laws  and  local  authori- 
ties, they  are  exempted  from  all 
kinds  of  taxes  aud  contributions ; 
and  even  their  landed  property  is 
allowed  to  partake  of  these  as  well 
as  other  privileges.  Amenable  to 
no  other  judicial  tiibunals  than  those 
of  the  consuls  of  their  respective  na- 
tions, through  their  ofl!icial  channel 
alone  have  they  to  answer  the  claims 
of  the  native  subjects,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Turkish  magistrates. 
Their  children,  and  farther  descend- 
ants born  in  Turkey,  are  not  on  that 
account  considered  as  subjects  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  unless  they  have  once 
consented  to  pay  the  haratsh,  or  ca- 
pitation-tax, they  are  acknowledged 
and  respected  as  subjects  of  their 
fathers'  sovereign.  A  great  number 
of  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Ital- 
ian merchants,  and  others,  have  long 
been  established  residents  at  Smyr- 
na.t  They  have  constituted  them- 
selves into  factories,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  respective  governments, 
presided  by  their  consuls,  having 
their  own  public  notaries,  treasurers, 
chaplains,  churches,  hospitals,  and 
burial-places;  and  many  individuals 
among  them  possess  freehold  estates 
in  lands,  houses,  and  other  buildings. 
The  means  of  education  aff'orded  by 
the  place  not  being  such  as  to  incul- 
cate in  their  children  those  national 
predilections  which  it  is  proper  they 
should  entertain  for  the  mother- 
country,  they  are  invariably  sent 
there  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ; 
most  of  them  return  to  the  place  of 
their  parents'  residence,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  com- 
merce. The  close  intimacy  and  in- 
tercourse this  state  of  things  has  na- 
turally occasioned  among  the  Franks, 
has  given  rise  to  international  mar- 
riages, which  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  almost  formed  one  extensive 
family  of  them  ;  and  if  new  residents 
did  not  outnumber  the  deceased, 
there  would  be  few  persons  who  by 
this  time  were  not  closely  related  to 


*  Such  a  work  might  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  many  advocates  that  "  our  ancient  ally"  has 
lately  met  with  in  England. 

t  The  Dutch  Consulship  at  Smyrna  has  been  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Count  do 
Hochepied  more  than  a  hundred  years  since. 
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each  other.  The  language  univer- 
sally adopted  iu  this  society  is  the 
French,  and  it  is  spoken  with  extra- 
ordinary correctness  ;  but  all  the 
Frank  children  are  brought  up  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  Greek  Turkish, 
and  Italian  besides,  and  many,  of 
course,  are  taught  English.  Their 
manners  and  customs  have  become  a 
mixture  of  those  of  every  European 
country  ;  and  their  spacious  and 
commodious  houses  are  fitted  up  on 
the  same  principle.  During  the 
winter  season,  dinners,  musical  soi- 
rees, card-parties,  balls,  and  private 
theatricals,  are  the  principal  amuse- 
ments. There  is  a  casino,  or  splen- 
did club-house,  where  its  members, 
composed  of  the  most  respectable 
Franks  of  the  place,  resort  ol  an  eve- 
ning to  read  the  daily  and  periodical 
journals  of  every  part  of  Europe,  to 
pltiy  at  whist  or  billiards,  or  to  pass 
the  time  in  conversation.  Balls  are 
given  here  once  <^  week  throughout 
the  carnival  at  the  expense  of  the 
members,  each  of  whom  is  at  liberty 
to  introduce  as  many  strangers  as  he 
pleases.  The  number  of  persons 
who  attend  them  often  exceeds  six 
hundred. 

Without  seeming  aware  of  the  po- 
litical form  which  a  society  so  con- 
stituted has  gradually  assumed,  tho 
Franks  have  unconsciously  acquired 
the  habits  of  republicans  ;  and  their 
love  of  freedom,  so  far  from  having 
been  affected  by  the  manifestation  of 
those  excesses  of  despotism  which 
they  are  every  day  doomed  to  wit- 
ness, on  the  contrary,  gathers  new 
force  from  tho  hatred  that  so  fre- 
quent a  display  of  it  is  calculated  to 
inspire. 

Such  are  the  peaceable  and  wor- 
thy members  of  the  Frank  common- 
wealth at  Smyrna,  whose  kind  hos- 
pitality I  have  frequently  experienc- 
ed, and  among  whom  I  have  spent 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  In 
thus  expressing  the  affectionate  re- 
collection I  shall  ever  be  bound  to 
entertain  for  the  generality  of  them. 


I  owe  it  to  truth  not  to  overlook  the 
fact,  that  there  are  among  them  per- 
sons who,  long  invested  with  the 
consular  authority,  and  many  years 
accustomed  to  the  trust  more  exten- 
sively reposed  in  them  in  Turkey 
than  in  other  countries,  from  peculiar 
circumstances  alieady  mentioned, 
have  acquired  habits  of  arrogance 
and  command  very  inconsistent  with 
the  limited  nature  of  their  official 
attributes.  But  if  this  propensity  of 
some  consuls  for  an  encroachment  of 
power  receive  not  that  check  to 
which  it  is  legally  liable  from  the 
very  persons  whom  it  is  most  calcu- 
lated to  affect,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with  the 
latter.  Whilst  I  was  at  Smyrna  in 
1824,  a  remarkable  occurrence  took 
place,  the  curious  particulars  of 
which  will  perhaps  lend  to  give 
strength  to  ihe  above  remarks  :  — 

A  Oreek  Rayah  merchant,  long 
persecuted  by  the  Pasha  (as  had 
been  almost  all  the  Greeks  of  the 
place  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  in  Greece)  received  in- 
formation one  day  that  he  was  to  be 
immediately  seized  and  beheaded. 
He  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  person 
in  safei}'  by  repairing  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  the  Hind,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  only  British  ship  of  war  in 
port,  commanded  by  Captain  Lord 
John  Cluirchill.  Some  days  after, 
an  Ionian  vessel  lying  close  to  the 
Hind,  being  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
Lord  John  sent  the  Greek  refugee 
on  board,  with  directions  that  he 
should  be  landed  at  the  nearest  place 
of  safety  in  the  Archipelago.  A 
Turkish  guard  accompanied  by  an 
officer  attached  to  the  British  consu- 
late, soon  after  came  to  the  Ionian 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  list  of  her  passengers,  and  their 
written  permits  to  leave  the  port.* 
The  refugee,  not  having  taken  the 
precaution  of  concealing  himself  dur- 
ing this  visit,  and,  having  no  permit 
to  exhibit,  was  seized  by  the  Turks 
and  thrust    into   their   boat.     Whilst 


*  This  regulation  has  only  been  established  since  the  Greek  insurrection,  for  the  purpose,  I 
suppose,  of  preventing  the  unfortunate  persecuted  Greeks  from  making  their  escape. 
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they  were  conveying  him  on  shore 
to  the  office  of  the  Consul,  Lord 
John  Churchill,  who  had  watched 
all*thtso  proceedings  from  his  quar- 
ter-deck, speedily  sent  his  own  boat, 
well  manned,  after  the  Turks,  from 
whose  hands  the  poor  Greek  was 
rescued  without  difficulty,  and  brought 
back  safe  to  the  Hind.  When  the 
report  of  what  had  taken  place  was 
made  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Con- 
sul, this  gentleman  thought  propfr  to 
fly  into  a  violent  passion.  He  sum- 
moned the  Ionian  captain  before 
him,  and  after  upbraiding  him  tor 
disobedience  to  his  conmiands,  in 
having  received  into  his  vessel  a 
person  not  legally  authorised  to  de- 
part, ordered  him  to  prison  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  this  violation  of  his  duty. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  to  say  here  that 
the  prison  of  the  English  consulate 
at  Smyrna  is  a  small,  dark  ceil,  in 
which  confinement  for  any  time  is  a 
punishment  sufficient  for  crimes 
much  heavier  than  tlie  mere  deviation 
from  a  consul's  regulations.  Lord 
John,  on  hearing  what  had  befallen 
the  Ionian,  immediately  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Consul  in  explana- 
tion of  what  had  taken  place  ;  and 
as  his  Lordship  was  properly  the 
responsible  person,  he  requested  that 
the  Ionian  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  a  complaint  addressed  to  himselt, 
should  there  appear  any  sufficient 
ground  for  one.  Not  receiving  any 
answer  from  the  Consul,  he  repeated 
his  application,  and  tiien  a  verbal 
message  was  returned,  purporting 
that  the  Consul  was  performing  his 
own  duty,  winch  he  understood  per- 
fectly, and  he  saw  do  reason  for 
Lord  John  Churchill's  iulerference. 
The  naval  commander,  offended  at 
the  injustice  of  the  proceeding  itself, 
and  at  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  his  representation  was  treated, 
replied  in  writing  that  if  the  prisoner 
was  not  set  at  liberty  within  a  qiven 
time,  he  would  land  with  his  marines 
and  take  him  by  force.  He  was 
again    verbally    informed     that     the 


Consul  should  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  own  Turkish  Janissaries, 
and  give  his  Lordship  and  his  marines 
the  reception  they  deserved.  The 
landing  was  therefore  resolved  upon, 
and  took  place  at  eiglu  o'clock  at 
night.  Meanwhile  every  prepara- 
tion was  made  in  the  consular-house 
to  oppose  a  detern)ined  resistance  to 
the  attack.  Lord  John  knocked  at 
the  marine  gate,  and  was  told  that  it 
should  be  opened  to  no  one  but  him- 
self'; a  parley  ensued,  in  which  it 
was  finally  agreed  thai  his  Lordship 
and  his  attending  (  fficer  should  be 
alone  admitted.  A  violent  dispute 
now  arose  between  the  parties,  who 
resorted  to  high  words.  The  Con- 
sul's anger,  it  seems,  was  raised 
above  all  means  of  control.  He 
told  Lord  John  that  if  his  ancestor, 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  him- 
self, had  used  him  in  a  similar  njan- 
ner,  he  would  have  met  with  the 
same  return.  They  separated,  how- 
ever, without  taking  any  decisive 
step  ;  and  Lord  John,  whose  sole 
object  had  been  to  intimidate  the 
Consul  into  compliance  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  military  force,  returned  on 
board  with  his  marines  to  meditate  on 
farther  proceedings.  It  happened 
\ery  opportunely  that  the  Euryalus 
frigate  came  in  earl}'  on  the  following 
morning,  and  Captain  Clifford,  who 
commanded  her,  being  senior  officer 
to  Lord  John,  undertook  the  discus- 
sion of  this  extraordinary  business. 
It  was  finally  settled  on  the  condi- 
tions that  the  Ionian  captain  should 
be  liberated  and  allowed  to  proceed 
on  his  voyage  ;  and  that  the  Greek, 
among  whose  creditors  were  several 
merchants  of  the  British  factory, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Con- 
sul, to  remain  in  his  safe  custody  un- 
til he  made  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  his  English  creditors,  after 
which,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  be 
placed  again  in  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  he  should  be  sent  away  from 
Smyrna  in  an  English  ship  of  war. 
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OLD  AGE. 


*%\ril'^ T  ^  blessed  order  of  Nature 
it  is,  that  the  footsteps  of 
Time  are  '•  inaudible  and  noiseless," 
and  that  the  seasons  of  life  are  like 
those  of  the  year,  so  indistinguisha- 
bly  brought  on,  in  genile  progress, 
and  imperceptibly  blended  the  one 
with  the  other,  that  the  human  being 
scarcely  knows,  except  from  a  faint 
and  not  unpleasant  feeling,  that  he  is 
growing  old  !  The  boy  looks  on  the 
youth,  the  youth  on  the  man,  the 
man  in  his  prime  on  the  grey-headed 
sire,  each  on  the  other,  as  on  a  sepa- 
rate existence  in  a  separate  world. 
li  seems  son-.etimes  as  if  they  had  no 
synjpatliies,  no  thoughts  in  conimon, 
that  each  smiled  and  wept  on  account 
of  tilings  for  which  the  other  cared 
not,  and  that  such  smiles  and  tears 
were  all  foolish,  idle,  and  most  vain  ; 
■but  as  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months 
and  years  go  by,  how  changes  the 
one  iiiio  the  other,  till,  without  any 
violence,  lo  !  as  if  close  together  at 
last,  the  cradle  and  the  grave  !  In 
this  how  Nature  and  Man  agree,  pac- 
ing on  and  on  to  the  completion  of 
a  year — of  a  life!  The  S[)ring  how 
soft  and  tender  indeed,  with  its  buds 
aud  blossoms,  and  the  blessetlness  of 
the  light  of  heaven  so  fresh,  young, 
and  new,  a  blessedness  to  feel,  to 
hear,  to  see,  and  to  breathe  !  Yet 
the  Spring  is  often  touched  by  frost 
— as  if  it  had  its  own  Winter,  and  is 
fell  to  urge  and  be  urged  on  upon 
that  Summer,  of  which  the  green 
earth,  as  it  murmurs,  seems  to  have 
some  secret  forethought.  The  Sum- 
mer, as  it  lies  on  the  broad  blooming 
bosom  of  the  earth,  is  yet  faintly  con- 
scious of  the  coming-on  of  Autumn 
with  "sere  and  yellow  leaf," — the 
sunshine  owns  the  presence  of  the 
shade — and  there  is  at  times  a  pause 
as  of  melancholy  amid  the  transitory 
mirth  !  Autumn  comes  with  its  full 
or  decaying  ripeness,  and  its  colours 
grave  or  gorgeous — the  noise  of  song 
and  sickle — of  the  wheels   of  wains 


— and  all  the  busy  toils  of  prophetic 
man  gathering  up  against  the  bare 
cold  Winter,  provision  for  the  body 
and  for  the  soul  !  Winter  !  and  cold 
and  bare  as  fancy  pictured — yet  not 
without  beauty  and  joy  of  its  own, 
while  something  belonging  to  the 
other  seasons  that  are  fled,  some 
gleamings  as  of  Spring-light,  and 
flowers  fair  as  of  Spring  among  the 
snow — meridians  bright  as  Summer 
morns,  and  woods  bearing  the  mag- 
nificent hues  of  Autumn  on  into  the 
Christmas  frost — clothe  the  Old  Year 
with  beauty  and  with  glory,  not  his 
own — and  just  so  with  Old  Age,  the 
Winter,  the  last  season  of  man's 
ever-varying, yet  never  wholly  chang- 
ed Life  ! 

Then  blessings  on  the  Sages  and 
the  liards  who,  in  the  strength  of  the 
trust  that  was  within  them,  have 
feared  not  to  crown  Old  Age  with  a 
diadem  of  flowers  and  light  !  Shame 
on  the  satirists,  who,  in  their  vain 
regret,  and  worse  ingratitude,  have 
sought  to  strip  it  of  all  "  impulses  of 
soul  and  sense',"  and  leave  it  a  sorry 
and  shivering  sight,  almost  too  de- 
graded for  pity's  tears  !  True,  that 
to  outward  things  the  eye  may  be 
dim,  the  ear  deaf,  and  the  touch  dull  ; 
but  there  are  lights  that  die  not  away 
with  the  dying  sunbeams — there  are 
sounds  that  cease  not  when  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  silent — there  are  mo- 
tions that  still  stir  the  soul,  delightful 
as  the  thrill  of  a  daughter's  hand 
pressing  her  father's  knee  in  prayer; 
and  therefore,  how  calm,  how  happy, 
how  reverend,  beneath  unofi'ended 
Heaven,  is  the  head  of  Old  Age  ! 
Walk  on  the  mountain,  wander  down 
the  valley,  enter  the  humble  hut, — 
the  scarcely  less  humble  kirk, — and 
you  will  know  how  sacred  a  thing  is 
the  hoary  hair  that  lies  on  the  tem- 
ples of  him  who,  during  his  long 
journey,  forgot  not  his  Maker,  and 
feels  that  his  Old  Age  shall  be  re- 
newed into  immortal  youth  ! 
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LONDON  NOISES. 


IN  no  respect  has  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  degenerated  to  such  out- 
rageous license  as  in  the  particular 
of  noise.  It  should  seem  as  if  disso- 
nance was  a  fundamental  article  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  silence  as  uncon- 
stitutional as  ship-money.  A  man  of 
any  delicacy  of  ear  can  hardly  en- 
dure to  live  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. Folks  may  talk  as  they  will 
of  the  fogs  of  London,  and  of  its  can- 
opy of  smoke  ;  but  what  are  these  to 
the  vile  congregation  of  acoustic 
abominations  that  prevails  "  from 
night  to  morn,  from  morn  till  dewy 
eve,"  in  the  great  city  t  Every  iti- 
nerant mender  of  kettles,  and  every 
rascally  knife-grinder,  presumes  that 
he  has  a  right  to  assassinate  you, — 
like  Hamlet's  uncle, — through  the 
"  porches  of  your  ears ;"  and  "Meolch 
below,"  as  wicked  as  Macbeth,  hath 
"  murdered  sleep"  uninterruptedly 
from  the  days  of  our  Saxon  progeni- 
tors.* From  the  shrill  pipe  of  the 
morning  sweep,  to  tlie  deep  bass  of 
the  Hebrew  old  clothesman,  there  is 
a  gamut  of  discordant  sounds  perpe- 
tually exercised,  in  which  every  trade 
and  calling  has  its  share.  During 
the  late  war,  when  victories  came  in 
as  regularly  as  the  post,  (I  wish  they 
had  not,  like  our  letters,  cost  such 
heavy  postage)  and  when  our  gene- 
rals and  admirals  might  have  said 
"  no  day  without  a  despatch,"  the 
nuisance  of  newsmen's  horns  so  far 
transcended  the  united  noises  of  all 
other  vociferations,  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  those  sage  grave 
men,  found  it  necessary  to  legislate 
specially  against  them.  No  other 
trade  could  gain  a  hearing,  so  inces- 
sant and  obstreperous  were  their 
blasts.  The  wits  of  that  day,  I  am 
aware,  would  have  it  that  the  ears 
were  not  the  part  of  the  head  wliich 
our  aldermen  desired  to  protect  from 
insult  ;  but  what  will  not    a    wit  say 


or  do  to  make  good  his  point  ?  One 
may  pay  for  gold  too  dearly  ;  and 
even  the  joys  which  a  good  batch  of 
"  bloody  news"  must  afford  to  the 
snug  citizen,  who  "  lives  at  home  at 
ease,"  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
pleasures  of  war  beyond  taxation  and 
a  gazette,  were  dearly  bought  by  the 
head-splitting  tantararara  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  tin  tube. 

Another  "  simple  sin,"  which  no 
less  requires  legislative  interference, 
is  the  big-drum.  Tambourines  and 
triangles  are  bad  enough,  heaven 
knows, — mere  noise  for  the  sake  of 
noise, — monotonous,  and  subversive 
of  all  music  ;  but  they  are  nothing  to 
the  big  drum,  that  eternal  rattler  of 
windows  and  shaker  of  houses — that 
everlasting  street  accompaniment  to 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  martial 
and  the  tender,  the  sentimental  and 
the  sprightly.  Let  any  one,  who  is 
an  admirer  of  the  very  popular  air, 
'"  Home,  sweet  home,"  imagine — no, 
that  is  not  the  word, — let  him  remem- 
ber {^for  he  must  have  heard  it  a 
thousand  times)  the  ambulant  per- 
formance of  the  refrain,  "  home, 
home,  sweet,  sweet  home,"  squirted 
tlirough  the  husky  Pan's  pipe,  and 
enforced  by  five  confounded  bangs, 
like  so  many  discharges  of  artillery, 
and  five  vibrations  of  all  the  glass  in 
the  parish,  that  seem  to  speak  of  an 
earthquake.  To  ladies  indisposed, 
and  gentlemen  with  sick-headaches, 
these  proceedings  are  most  distress- 
ing. Have  the  drummers,  moreover, 
no  pity  on  the  poor  babes,  who  may 
be  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the 
slightest  of  their  thumps  1  Alas, 
"  they  have  no  children,  butchers." 
Infinitely  more  painful  still  is  it  to 
the  wounded  spirit  of  him  who  is  full 
of  the  melody  of  Pasta  or  of  Paton, 
to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  thump — ■ 
thump  thump — thumpa  thumpa  — 
thump,  by  way  of  a  new   edition   of 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  pronunciation  of "  milk"  answers  precisely  to  the  Anglo 
Saxon  spelling,  "  meolce  ;"  it  is  most  probably  the  original  sound  of  the  word,  that  has  sur- 
vived the  progressive  refinements  in  speech  of  the  upper  classes. 
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The  Moss  Rose. 


"  Di  tantlpalplti  ;"  or  to  "  Dl  pin- 
bang  7ni  balza  bang:"  it  is  enouijli  to 
inalve  a  man  commit  suicide.  Hav- 
ing entered  fully  into  llie  contempla- 
tion of  this  evil, just  conceive  it,  read- 
er, at  the  end  of  some  forty  minutes, 
melting  into  distance,  and  your  ach- 
ing head  left  free  to  receive  the  va- 
ried attack  of  a  debutant  from  a  gar- 
ret window,  beginning  to  learn  the 
bugle  !  !  It  might  reconcile  even 
Swift  hinjself  to  deafness  !  Not  all 
the  alphabets  in  the  world  could  ex- 
press the  horrible  combinations  of 
sound  attendant  on  this  truculent 
massacre  of  Guido  of  Arezzo.  As- 
tolpho's  horn  is  a  faint  and  insuffi- 
cient type  of  the  stupifying  blast. 
Well,  you  will  scarcely  have  gotten 
rid  of  this  plague,  when  you  will  be 
beset  by  a  scoundrel  performing  your 
favourite  melody  on  a  barrel  organ,  in 
which,  if  there  is  one  note  more  out 
of  tune  than  all  the  rest,  it  is  that  on 
which  there  is  a  long  pause,  to  bring 
you  back  to  the  ritornelle.  The 
filing  of  a  saw  is  gracious  to  that 
scream.  Then  succeeds  an  itinerant 
clarionet, squeaking  out  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  Scotch  reel  ;  or,  worse 
than  all,  some  Highland  Orpheus  of 
a  bagpiper,  whose  accursed  pibroch 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  batter  down 
the  walls  of  another  Jericho,  or  re- 
lieve the  moon  from  the  pangs  of  an 
eclipse.  After  such  instrumental 
nuisances,  it  may  appear  to  smack 
of  the  bathos  to  dwell  upon  vocal 
misdoings  ;  but  how  shall  I  pass  over 
the  deep,  hoarse,  bass  of  the  sham 
sailor  roaring  "  Cease,  rude  Boreas," 
and  telling  in  unearthly  sounds  how 
*'  his  precious  sight"  was  electrified 
out  of  his  eyes  in  a  West  India  thun- 
der-storm, or  carried  away  by  the 
wind  of  a  cannon-ball  1  What  think 
you  also  of  a  French  ballad-singer, 
with  a  voice  like   a   penny   trumpet. 


and  as  tunable  "  as  a  pig  in  a  gale, 
or  a  hog  in  a  high  wind,"  chanting 
"  La  garde  natioiiule^''  or  "  C'est 
V amour  ;''^  or  of  that  other  pious  nui- 
sance, the  woman  who  lays  siege  to 
your  halfpence,  by  drawling  out  a 
never-ending  repetition  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fourth  Psalm.  To  add, 
however,  to  the  charm,  these  delec- 
table strains  are  from  time  to  time 
crossed  by  the  competing  vocifera- 
tivms  of  two  rival  n)ackerel-venders, 
screaming  like  emulous  parrots  from 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Then 
at  night  you  are  indulged  by  a  trio  of 
watchmen  crying  the  hour  concur- 
rently in  C  natural,  C  sharp,  and  E 
flat,  and  showing  how  little  concert 
there  is  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
the  peace.  This  last  insult  on  our 
ears  is  the  more  forcibly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  because  a  very 
professor  of  music,  who  is  rather 
choleric,  and  who,  moreover,  had 
served  Napoleon  in  the  wars,  when 
walking  home  with  me  one  night  from 
the  opera,  was  so  worked  upon  by 
the  discord,  that  he  actually  knocked 
down  the  untunely  Charley  nearest 
at  hand  to  teach  iiim  counter-point. 
This  fantasia  of  the  enraged  musician 
brought  us  both  to  the  watch-house 
till  we  could  get  bail  ;  and  the  next 
morning  Sir  R.  Birnie  read  us  a  must 
luminous  lecture  on  the  moral  differ- 
ence between  beating  time  and  beat- 
ing the  time-keeper.  Thus  brought 
to  the  bar  for  an  odd  crotchet,  after 
having  lost  our  rest,  we  were  forced, 
after  a  distressing  pause,  to  conclude 
the  broken  (headed)  cadence,  by 
sliding  a  itiw  notes  into  the  hand  of 
the  guardian  of  the  night,  whom  we 
had  rendered  too  flat,  but  who,  being 
now  the  dominant,  allowed  us  to  re- 
solve the  discord,  and  so  get  back  to 
the  key,  which  was  no  longer  turned 
upon  us. 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 


An  angel  of  the  flow'rs  one  day, 
Beneath  a  rose-troe  sleeping  lay, — 
That  spirit  to  whose  charge  is  given 
To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  heaven. 
Awaking  from  his  light  repose, 


The  angel  whisper'd  to  the  rose, 
"  Oh  !  fondest  object  of  my  care. 
Still  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair, 
For  the  sweetest  shade  thou'st  given  to  me, 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  granted  thee  I" 
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Then  said  the  rose,  with  deepen'd  glow, 
*'  On  me  another  grace  bestow." 
The  spirit  paus'd  in  silent  thought — 
What  grace  was  there  that  flow'r  had  not  ? 


'Twas  but  a  moment — o'er  the  rose 
A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  thiows, 
And  rob'd  in  Nature's  simplest  weed, 
Could  there  a  flow'r  that  rose  exceed  ? 


HAJJI  BAB  A  IN  ENGLAND* 


THE  work  before  lis — tlie  second 
series  of  HHJji  Babn's  adven- 
tures, by  Mr.  IMorier,  lias  some  faults 
(and  some  merits)  which  the  first 
production  had  not:  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  very  amusingly  written. 
There  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any 
plot  about  it,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  by  novelists,  but  a 
constant  source  of  excitement  is  kept 
up  by  the  shifting  of  tlie  characters — 
even  if  they  be  such  as  take  no 
great  hold  upon  us — into  new  and 
singular  situations  :  and,  without  be- 
coming subject  to  that  sort  of  novel- 
istic  lien  which  arises  out  of  a  care 
for  the  individuals  before  us,  we  have 
a  running  curiosity  to  see  what,  in 
particular  positions,  particular  people 
will  think  and  do. 

The  work  sets  out  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Hajji  Baba,  as  appointed 
and  peculiar  officer  of  the  Persian 
shah,  to  select  and  take  up  in  the 
provinces  of  his  master's  empire,  a 
collection  of  presents  which  are  to 
accompany  an  embassy  to  the  king 
of  England.  These  gifts  are  to  con- 
sist (as  becomes  the  honour  of  the 
shah  and  the  purpose  of  the  embas- 
sy) of  the  choicest  specimens  of  art 
and  splendour  that  Persia  can  afford, 
and  especially  of  such  matters  as  are 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  illus- 
trious monarch  for  whose  use  they 
are  designed,  florses,  slaves  of  all 
descriptions,  and  an  eunuch  dwarf, 
are  among  the  gifts. 

These  presents,  according  to  Per- 
sian etiquette,  previous  to  their  trans- 
mission to  Fraiigistan,  are  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  English  am- 
bassador resident  at  the  court  of  the 
shah  ;  and  immense  surprise  is  creat- 
ed when  that  officer  suggests  that 
"  the  slaves  will  none  of  them  be  ac- 


ceptable." The  objection  to  the  eu- 
nuch dwarf,  and  the  statement  that 
the  King  of  England  does  not  lock 
up  his  wife — and  moreover  that  he 
has  but  one,  creates  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment and  incredulity  through  the 
court,  "  La  illahali  illallah  /"  cries 
the  vizier— astonished  even  into  for- 
getfulness  of  the  place  in  which  he 
stands — "  only  one  wife  ?  Suppose 
he  gets  tired  of  her,  what  then  ?" 
The  delight,  however,  expressed  at 
the  gift  of  the  horses,  somewhat  co- 
vers these  disappointments.  The 
English  ambassador  is  luckily  "  no 
great  judge;  and,  therefore,  the  ani- 
mals which  a  Persian  would  most 
likely  have  rejected,  he  accepts  with 
joy."'  "  With  a  warning  to  learn  all 
the  languages  of  Fran^istan,  to  express 
no  surprise  at  any  thing  which  they 
may  hear  or  see,  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  England  for  the  shah's  hon- 
our, that  his  face  may  be  white  in 
the  eyes  of  the  infidels  ;"  the  mission, 
accompanied  by  a  young  Englishman, 
who  is  to  act  as  interpreter,  quits  Is- 
pahan on  its  way  to  St.  James's. 

The  chief  ambassador  from  Persia, 
Mirza  Firouz,  is  by  no  means  devot- 
ed to  the  task  assigned  him.  In  fact, 
he  receives  the  honour  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  vizier,  who  is  jealous  of 
his  favour  with  the  sultan,  and  thinks 
it  advisable  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way.  Hrijji  Baba,  whose  fortune  it 
is  to  be  protected  by  the  jealous  vi- 
zier, (and  who  goes  "  to  England  as 
secretary  of  the  embass}'")  therefore 
stands  in  no  great  odour  in  the  nos- 
trils of  his  superior  officer. 

The  inferior  persons  of  the  embas- 
sy, as  well  as  their  chief,  are  a  good 
deal  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Europe : — 

"  One  asked,  '  How   shall   we  get 
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there  ?  undergrounci,  or  how  ?' — An- 
other, '  We  hear  that  their  only  food 
is  the  unlawful  beast ;  how  can  a 
Mussulman  exist  there  ?' — A  third 
said,  '  At  least  we  shall  get  wine,  for 
we  are  told  they  drink  nothing  else, 
and  that  all  their  water  is  salt'  " 

In  passing  through  Turkey,  the 
usual  heartburnings  break  out,  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Persians  ; 
and  in  "  the  capital  of  the  Blood- 
drinker"  (Constantinople),  even  the 
hatred  of  both  sides  to  the  Franks 
appears  not  strong  enough  to  control 
this  disposition  to  mutual  ofTence. 
At  length  the  Persians  get  on  board 
the  English  ships  prepared  for  their 
voyage  to  Great  Britain.  And  here 
we  shall  let  the  historian  speak  a 
little  for  hinaself : — 

"  We  had  reached  the  frigate  all 
but  about  one  maidan,  when,  won- 
derful to  behold,  at  the  sound  of  a 
shrill  whistle,  out  jumped  hundreds 
of  what  we  took  to  be  rope-dancers  ; 
for  none  but  the  celebrated  Kheez- 
Ali  of  Shiraz,  inimitable  throughout 
Asia  for  his  feats  on  the  tight  rope, 
could  have  done  what  they  did. 
They  appeared  to  balance  themselves 
in  rows  upon  ropes  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  the  eye,  ascending  higher  and 
higher  in  graduated  lines,  until  on 
the  very  tip-top  of  the  mast  stood, 
what  we  imagined  to  be  either  a  gin 
or  a  dive,  for  nothing  mortal  surely 
ever  atten)pted  such  a  feat.  We  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  deck,  whither 
we  had  all  been  whisked  up  (the 
blessed  Ali  best  knows  how),  than 
instantly  such  discharges  of  cannon 
took  place,  that,  with  excess  of 
amazement,  our  livers  turned  into 
water,  and  our  brains  were  dried  up. 

"  '  III  the  name  of  Allah  !'  exclaim- 
ed the  elchi,  '  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Is  this  hell  ?  or  is  it  meant  for  hea- 
ven ?  What  news  are  arrived?' 
All  this  he  was  exclaiming,  wliilst 
the  captain,  standing  before  him, 
made  low  bows,  and  seemed  to  claim 
his  admiration.  And  it  was  only 
when  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  that 
our  ears  had  somewhat  recovered  the 
shocks  they  had  received,  that  the 
mehmander  stepped  up  and  said,  this 


was  done  in  honour  of  his  excellency, 
and  was  the  acknowledged  mode  in 
England  of  treating  persons  of  dis- 
tinction.— '  May  your  shadow  never 
be  less  !'  rejoined  the  ambassador. 
'  1  am  very  sensible  of  the  honour,' 
at  the  same  time  thrusting  his  fingers 
into  his  ears  ;  '  and  I  assure  you  that 
this  mark  of  distinction  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  upon  me.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  discharging  so 
many  cannon,  and  wasting  so  much 
precious  gunpowder?  You  have 
fired  away  more  powder  than  our 
shah  did  at  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Tus,  when,  with  three  balls  and  one 
cannon,  he  discomfited  a  host  of 
Yuzbegs,  and  kept  the  whole  of  their 
kingdom  in  fear  of  his  power  for 
ever  after.' 

"  The  captain  then  brought  his 
naibs,  or  lieutenants  and  officers,  in- 
troducing them  to  the  aqjbassador, 
and,  among  the  number,  he  specially 
presented  a  doctor,  who  was  enjoin- 
ed to  take  care  of  our  health.  He, 
moreover,  led  a  Frank  priest  before 
us,  who  was  the  only  living  sign  we 
had  yet  seen  of  religion  amongst  in- 
fidels— for  never  had  we  seen  one  of 
them  even  stand  still  and  pray. 

"  One  of  the  men  was  a  son  of  the 
road,  as  the  wandering  Arabs  say,  a 
traveller.  He  was  evidently  a  per- 
son of  experience  ;  for  his  hair  was 
while,  which  he  might  have  kept 
from  the  gaze  of  the  world  had  he 
always  worn  a  turban  or  head-dress, 
according  to  our  Eastern  fashion. 
The  account  which  he  gave  of  him- 
self was  to  us  incomprehensible  ;  for 
it  seems  he  was  travelling  about  the 
world,  at  his  own  expense,  for  a 
Frank  king,  to  collect  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  which,  as  fast  as  he 
caught,  he  stuffed.  The  moment  he 
perceived  us,  he  eyed  us  from  head 
to  foot,  as  if  he  were  inspecting 
horses  or  camels  ;  and  his'curiosity 
was  afterwards  explained  by  the 
knowledge  we  acquired  of  his  pur- 
suits ; — it  was  evident  that,  looking 
upon  us  as  foreign  animals,  he  longed 
to  kill  and  to  stuff  us." 

The  most  admirable  affair  of  all, 
however,  seems   to   the  Orientals   to 
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be,  ihe  seeing  the  "  idle  young  men 
on  board  the  ship"  [the  midshipmen] 
appear  all  at  noon,  each  with  an 
"  astrolabe"  [a  quadrant]  in  his 
hands  !  To  see  boys  handling  this 
instrument  of  wisdom,  and  apparently 
with  a  purpose  to  ascertain  if  the 
heavens  are  propitious  to  the  voyage, 
excites  an  inexpressible  wonder  on 
the  part  of  the  ambassador  !  and 
having  contemplated  the  exhibition 
of  a  little  rhubarb  on  that  day,  he 
sends  a  message,  to  know  from  the 
Frank  soothsayers,  whether  the  time 
is  propitious  for  taking  physic.  In 
the  mean  time  the  whole  party  apply 
themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of 
all  European  peculiarities,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  English  language;  and, 
after  the  chief  ambassador  has  nearly 
cut  off  one  finger  in  learning  to  use 
the  knife  at  dinner,  and  Hajji  Baba 
nearly  committed  a  greater  mis- 
chance, by  running  his  fork  into  his 
eye  ;  with  no  farther  calamities  than 
these,  the  ship  reaches  the  English 
coast  in  safety,  and  the  embassy  is 
disembarked  at  Plymouth  : — 

"  What  was  our  astonishment, 
when  we  alighted  at  the  door  of  a 
house,  at  the  gate  of  which  stood  se- 
veral denoaiinations  of  Franks,  with- 
out their  bats,  and  two  or  three  wo- 
men unveiled,  all  ready  to  receive 
us,  and  who,  placing  themselves  in  a 
sort  of  procession,  preceded  the  am- 
bassador until  they  reached  a  room, 
fitted  up  with  looking-glasses,  and 
surrounded  by  many  contrivances, 
too  numerous  now  to  mention.  The 
mehmander  then  told  us,  that  this 
was  to  be  our  habitation  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  added,  that,  whenever  we 
wanted  any  thing,  we  had  only  to 
pull  a  string  pendant  from  the  wall, 
when  slaves,  ready  to  obey  our  or- 
ders, vvoidd  appear,  quicker  than  ever 
the  gins  did  to  A'adin. 

"The  shah's  throne,  on  which  he 
sits  to  adminisKsr  justice,  and  to  make 
the  extremities  of  the  world  tremble, 
was  not  more  magnificent  than  the 
bed  intended  for  the  ambassador.  It 
must  have  been  constructed  upon  the 
famous  peacock  throne  of  the  Moguls. 
Upon      four    pillars     of     curiously- 


wrought  wood  was  raised  a  canopy 
of  rich  stuft's,  from  which  were  sus- 
pended curtains  as  ample  as  those 
which  screen  the  great  hall  of  Teh- 
ran. The  seat  was  overlaid  with 
the  softest  and  most  luxuriant  mat- 
tresses ;  and  pillows  to  recline  upon 
were  raised,  one  above  the  other,  in 
heaps. — *  Allah  !  there  is  but  one  Al- 
lah !'  exclaimed  Mirza  Firouz  ;  '  I 
am  in  a  state  of  amazement.  To 
eat  dirt  is  one  thing,  but  to  eat  it  af- 
ter this  fashion  is  another  !' "' 

The  dinner  at  the  caravanserai 
delights  the  travellers  even  more  than 
that  on  board  ship.  Their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  appearance  of  so  much 
plate,  glass,  china,  &c.  is  at  first  un- 
bounded ;  but  is  afterwards  a  little 
abated  by  the  production  of  that  nui- 
sance which,  the  Persian  historian 
observes,  "  meets  strangers,  go  where 
they  will  in  England — a  bit  of  paper, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  called — 
'  the  bill !'  "  After  a  few  hours,  the 
novelty  being  over,  the  time  at  the 
inn  begins  to  hang  somewhat  heavy 
on  the  hands  of  the  strangers,  but  is 
relieved  by  the  "  diversion  of  pulling 
the  strings  which  hang  near  the  fire- 
place, to  try  whether  such  a  ceremo- 
ny will  actually  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  the  slaves,  or  servants,  of  the 
caravanserai :" — and  "  sure  enough 
they  came,"  says  the  Hajji,  "  and 
tired  enough  they  seemed  to  be  ;  till, 
at  length,  our  pulling  had  no  farther 
effect  ;  and  the  charm  we  supposed 
was  broken  by  our  too  frequent  re- 
petition." 

The  embassy  then  proceeds  to 
London,  where  the  ambassador  finds 
hitjself  much  disgusted  on  account 
of  the  little  respect  shown  to  him 
both  on  the  road  and  on  his  arrival. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Frank 
houses,  too,  when  they  reach  the  ca- 
pital, the  whole  party  find  to  be,  in 
many  points,  inconvenient  : — 

"  VVe  passed  the  first  night  very 
ill.  Each  of  us  had  a  bed,  the  cur- 
tains of  which  were  so  pretty,  that 
we  longed  to  cut  them  up  for  alco- 
loks,  or  to  bind  them  round  our 
waists ;  but  we  were  unaccustomed 
to  their  heavy  coverings,  and  found, 
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after  we  had  been  a  short  time  under  observe  with  surprise,  "  he  scarcely 
Ihera,  that  our  coat  and  trowsers  be-  tastes,"  and  that  he  "  makes  faces  at 
came  disagreeably  oppressive.  The  the  latter."  It  is  resolved,  however, 
whole  household  was  on  the  stir  h)ng  having  due  notice — to  give  the  prime 
before  the  Franks  tiiought  of  mov-  minister,  on  his  visit,  a  formal  enter- 
ing ;    but  Mohamed  Beg   was    much  tainmcnl  : — 

puzzled  about  the  true  hour  for  say-         "Hassan,  the  cook,  was   ordered 

ing  his  morning  prayer,  for  we  heard  to  exercise  all  his  talent,  and  to  dress 

no  muezzins  to  announce  it  from  the  a    breakfast,   which    would    at    once 

mosques;    and,    besides,   the    nights  show  his  art,  and  give  a  specimen  of 

were   so    much    longer  than  any  we  our  national  luxuries, 
bad  been  accustomed  to,  that  we  had         "  The  prime    vizier  was  a  dervish 

almost  settled  amongst  ourselves  that  in  appearance,  so  mild,  so  kind,  that 

the   sun  never   rose  in  this  lUcondi-  we  marvelled  how  the  aflairs  of  this 

tioned  city.     We    had   walked  about  great    country    could    be  directed  by 

the  house  for  several  hours  almost  in  him. 

total   darkness,  and    were  in  despair         "  A  very  handsome  breakfast  was 

waiting  for  the  dawn,  when  at  length  served  up  to  him,  but  which,  strange 

we  heard  noises   in  the   streets,  indi-  to  say,  did    not   seem   to    his    taste, 

eating    that     the     inhabitants     were  The  ambassador    helped    him  to  the 

awake.     During  the  whole  night,  at  choicest   bits    with    his  own   fingers; 

intervals,  we    had   watched  the  cries  he  even  put  his    hand    into  the  same 

of  what  were  evidently  guards  of  ihe  mess  of  rice  with  him,  and  gave  him 

night,  who,  like   the   keahekchis,   on  his  own  spoon  to  drink  sherbet  with  ; 

the  walls  of  the  Ark,  announce  that  but  he  could    not  be  prevailed  u[)on 

all  is  right  ;   but  those  we  now  heard  to  make  the  most  of  the  good  things 

were   quite   diflerent.     At    first,    we  before    him.       We     tried    him    with 

thought  they  might  be  muezzins,  ap-  some   gezenjibin,  which    he   scrupu- 

poiuted  to  cry  out   the  Fraiigi  azan,  lously  examined  ;  but  when  Hashim, 

the    invitation   to   the  inhabitants  to  the  footnian,  had  dexterously  broken 

arise  and  pray  ;  and,  indeed,  looking  it  with  his  hands,  and  blown  the  dust 

at  them  tiiroiigh  the  twilight,  wc  were  from  it   with    his   mouth,  he  did   not 

confirmed    in     our    idea  ;     for    they  seem   inclined   to  carry  his  curiosity 

were  dressed    in    black,   as    all    the  farther, 

English    men    of  God    are;    but   we         "'Surely,'  said    we,  'this   infidel 

were  evidently    mistaken;    because,  cannot  affect  to  think  us  impin-e,  that 

although  they   uttered    their  cry  in  a  he  does  not  choose  to  taste  our  food  ; 

variety  of  loud,  shrill  tones,  yet  still  he,  who  will  not  scruple  to  eat  swine's 

no  one  seemed  to  rise  a  moment  the  flesh,  and   to  drink    of  the  forbidden 

sooner,  or    to    have  the  least  idea  of  wine  ? — and  this,  too,  when  our  am- 

praying  on  their  account.     And  still  bassador  has  laid  by  his  own  scruples, 

we    were    uncertain  ;    but,  when  the  has  shut  his  ears  to  the  commands  of 

day    had    completely  broken,  Moha-  our  holy  Prophet,  and  has  treated  the 

med  Beg    came   running   in,  in  great  Frank  as  if  he  were  a  true  believer.' 

joy,   exclaiming,   '  Muezzin  /    muez-  We  found  that  we  had  still  much  to 

zm /' and,  pointing  to  the  lop  of  one  learu    concerning  this  extraordinary 

of  the  miuars  which    are  seen  on  all  people." 

the  houses,  we  there  saw  one  of  these         The  whole  of  the   second  volume 

street  clereymen,  crying  out  his  pro-  is   occu[)ied    with    the  adventures  of 

fession  of  fiitli  with  all  his  might."  the  Persians  in  London  ;    and  a  love 

The  visit  of  the  minister  for  foreign  adventure  which  befals  Hajji    Baba, 

affairs    to    the    embassy    takes    place  in    a   family   the    name    of  which    is 

so    unexpectedly,    that    nothing    bu*  iiiigg — a    family,    as    he    designates 

"sweet    and    bitter    coffee"   can    be  theui,  "  of  the   unclean  beast  !"  and 

prepared  for  that  officer's  reception  :  the  carJ|  of  invitation  which  he  writes 

"  the  first  of  which,"  the  Persians  to  admit  his  friends  to  one  of  the 
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ambassador's    parties — "  Admit    one  king.     '  We  want  a  Frank  woman.' 

mother  Hogg,  and  two  head  of  daugii-  Then  turning   to   the  vizier,  he  said, 

ters" — are  amongst  the  best  points  in  '  What   else    was  it   that  we  wanted 

this  part  of  the  book.     In  the   end,  from    that    country  ?     Is   it   now    in 

the  ambassador  remains  for  a  time  in  your  recollection  ?' 
England,   and   it   falls   to   the  lot  of        "  '  May    I    be  your  sacrifice,'  said 

Hajji  Baba  (under  circumstances   of  the  vizier  ;  'your  slave  thinks  it  was 

something  diminished  splendour  from  a  spying-glass.' 

the  manner  of  its  outward  journey)  "'  True,  true,' answered  the  shah, 
to  conduct  the  einbassy  home.  The  recollecting  himself;  'it  w;is  aspying- 
Persians  return  to  Constantinople  in  glass  ;  a  miraculous  spyir)<j-glass.  Is 
a  "  transport,"  on  board  which  they  it  true,' said  he  to  me,  with  some  he- 
experience  every  description  of  hor-  sitation,  '  is  it  true  that  they  make  a 
ror.  "  The  unclean  beast,"  they  spying-glass  in  that  country  which 
say,  "  walked  daily  upon  the  deck  ;  can  look  over  a  mountain  ?  Is  such 
encountering  them  as  if  in  defiance."  a  thing  really  made?' 
Its  flesh  was  eaten  before  their  eyes  "  '  Since  your  majesty  says  so,' 
in  every  corner.  said  I,  '  it  must  be  so  ;    but,  in  truth, 

With  the  help  of  the  prophet,  it  was  not  my  good  luck  to  meet 
however,  the  whole  party  returns  to  with  it.  But,  as  I  am  your  sacrifice, 
Ispahan  ;  and  Hajji  Baba,  being  ad-  may  it  please  your  majesty,  I  have 
mitted  to  an  audience  of  the  shah,  is  seen  things  among  the  Franks  equal- 
examined  as  to  the  wonders  of  Fran-  ly  astonisiiing  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
gistaii — in  a  conversation,  with  a  kw  is  no  reason  that  it  should  not  exist.' 
extracts  from  which  we  shall  close  "'What  things  did  you  see? 
our  sliort  notice  of  Mr.  Morier's  se-  Speak  boldly.' 
cond  appearance.  "  '  I  have  seen  a  ship,'  said  I,  '  go- 

"  '  Well,  Hajji,  so    \'on   have  seen  ing  against    a  fierce  wind,  with  the 

Frangistan — what  sort  of  a  place  is  same  velocity  as  a  horse,  and  that  by 

it  ?'  the  vapour  which  arises  from  boiling 

"'Owing  to  the   condescension  of  water.' 
the  Asylum  of  the  Universe,'  said  I,         "  '  Hajji,'   said    the    king,   after    a 

'  it  is  not  a  bad  place.'  stare  and  a  thought, '  say  no  lies  here. 

"  '  How  is  it,  compared  to  Persia  ?'  After  all,  we  are  a  king.      Although 

said  the  king.  you  are  a  traveller,  and  have  been  to 

"  '  As  I  am  your  sacrifice,'  said  I,  the  Franks,  yet   a   lie  is  a  lie,  come 

'  there  can  be  no  comparison.'  from  whence  it  may.' 

"  '  Have  the  Franks  any  poets  ?'  "  My  tongue  almost  became  consti- 

"'  May  I    be   your  sacrifice,'  said  pated  at  this  reproof;  but  taking  cou- 

I,  '  they  have  ;    but  to  say   tliat  they  rage,  I  continued  with  vehemence  : — 

approach    to   either  Ilafiz   or    Saadi,  '  By   the   salt    of  the    king,  may  my 

may  God  forgive  me  for  tiiiiiking  so  i'  head    be    struck  off  this   moment — I 

"  '  But  they  have  no  nighiing.iles,'  am  your  sacrifice — as  I  live,  I  swear 

said  the    king;   'say  that,  I  will   be-  that  such  is  the  case,  and  if  there  be 

lieve  you.'  a  Frank    here,  and    he  be  a  man,  he 

"  '  They  have  none,'  said  I  ;  '  but  will  confirm  my  words.' 
of  dogs  they  have  abundance.'  "'Say     it     again,'    answered    the 

" '  So   they  have   poets  !'   said  his  king,    softened    by    my    earnestness, 

majesty  ;   '  what  else  have  they  ^ot  ?  '  What  vapour  could    ever  be  strong 

It  is  said  that  their   women  are  good  enough  to  perform  such  a  miracle  ?' 
— is  that  true  ?'  "  1  then  explained  what  I  knew  of 

'• '  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt,'  said  a  steam-engine,  and  how  it  acted  up- 

I;    '  they~  would    even  be  worthy,  so  on  the  wheels  of  a  ship, 
thinks  your  slave,  of  standiqg  before         "'But   to    produce   steam  enough 

the  shah  himself.'  for  such  a  purpose,' said  his  majesty, 

"  '  You  do  not  say  wrong,'  said  the  '  they  must  have  on  board  the  father 
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of  all  kettles,  grandfather,  and  great-  dress  of  honour,  and  would  be  made 

grandfather,  to    boot  ;    large   enough  a  khan,  but   that  it  is  thought  neces- 

to  boil  a  camel,  much  less  a  sheep.'  sary  to  reserve  that  dignity  to  gratify 

"  '  Camels,    your     mnjesty  !'    ex-  the  chief  ambassador  with  on  his  ar- 

claimed    I,  '  large  enough  to  dress   a  rival.     In    the  mean  time,  however, 

string  of  camels  !'  the  Hnjji  lives  in  hope,  for  he  is  pri- 

'"Wond(?rful, wonderful!' exclaim-  vileged  to  stand  before  the  king  ;  and 

ed  the  shah,  in  deep  thouglit  ;' well,  who   knows    whether   time  may  not 

after  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  see  the  fulrtlment  of  his  wishes.     In 

can    make   a   spying-glass  that  looks  which  trust  he  finally  takes  his  leave 

over  the  mountain.     Order  some  to  of   his    British    readers  : — "  Seeking 

be  sent  immediately,' said   he  to  the  protection  at  the  skirts  of  their  coats, 

vizier."  and    hoping   that   their  shadow    may 

The  narrative  of  the  Hajji  interests  never  be  less  !" 
the  royal  breast.     He  is  clothed  in  a 
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•the   OSAGE  OP  AQuiTAiNE.  my,  although  his   eyes   have  the  ex- 

A  LL  who  have  of  late  frequented  pression  of  deep  and  settled    melan- 

-^*-   the  Palais  Royale,  at  Paris,  must  choly.     His  hands  might  more  than 

have    remarked     the    very    singular  vie  for  size  and  delicacy    with   those 

personage  who  has  acquired  the  title  of  Buonaparte  or  of  Byron  ;  his  man- 

of'L'Osage  d'Aquitaine,"'  from  the  ners    are  those   of   one  long  used  to 

Parisians.     His  name  is  Pierre  Che-  the    best  and  most  refined   society  ; 

/Iruc    Duclos,    and    his    age   fifty-six  his  language   is  equally  forcible  and 

years  ;   his  long  beard  (which   would  elegant,    and    his     voice    melodious, 

fi'ly    grace    a    pioneer    of    the    Old  Miserable  as  he  now  is,  poor  Duclos 

Ouard)  is  black  ;   he  boasts  a  pair  of  was  once  the  CoryphcEus  of  a  party  ; 

enormous      moustachios  ;      ^nd     his  public   journals   were  devoted  to  his 

dress  is  the    very  luxury  of   misery,  praise  ;     his     valour    and     gallantry 

A  gray,  faded,  and  dirty  great   coat,  were  the  theme  of  many   a  tongue  ; 

lorn  and  with    many   a    rent,   which  and    his    duel,   long  since,   with    the 

he    has    worn    for  years,  is  fastened  celebrated  Colonel  Fabvier,  aroused 

round  his  body  by   pieces    of  twine,  the  interest  of  the  Parisian  fair  in  his 

instead  of  buttons  ;   his    pantaloons,  favour.     He  is  rich,   but  refused   to 

which    hang   in    tatters  on    his    legs,  receive  his  rents  or  use  his  property  ; 

are  secured    to   them  by  coid  ;  and,  a  humble  bed  is  reserved  for  him  at 

by  the  same    means,  his   shoes   are  the  house  t)f  a  person  named  Jolivet, 

kept  upon  his  feet.      This  affectation  in  the  Rue  Pierre  Lescaut,  for  which 

of  wretchedness  has  not  arisen,  how-  he  daily  pays  the   moderate   sum    of 

ever,   from    mercenary  views,  or,  by  twenty  sous,  which    he,  in  the  same 

moving  pity  or  exciting  compassion,  manner,   borrows  from  different  per- 

to  procure  the  viler  means  of  exist-  sons,  who,  under  the  title  of  a  loan, 

ence  ;   but  it   would    seem  to  be  as  a  are  disposed   to  bestow  their  charity 

self-imposed    penalty   (wherefore,    1  on  one   they    once   admired  and  es- 

cannot  say,)  that  he   dooms    himself  teenied.     He  was  lately  arrested  for 

to    be  daily  exhibited   to  the  sight  of  the  third  time,  and  conducted  before 

his  fellow-men  in  the  garb  of  misery  the  tribunal    of   Correctional  Police, 

in  those  very  haunts  where    he   was  as  a  vagabond,  and,  when  demanded 

once  distinguished  as  "  the  gayest  of  his    reason     for    the    strange    habits 

the  gay — the  admired  of  all  observ-  he  had    adopted,  laconically  replied, 

ers."     His  figure  is  remarkably  fine,  "  .fuse    de    mini    druit    dc    libcrte.'' 

and  he  possesses  a  noble  physiogno-  He  was  discharged  ;  and,  on  retiring, 
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bowed  to  the  Court  with  a  degree  of 
grace  which  those  most  accustomed 
to  other  Courts  would  fain  imitate, 
were  it  possible. 


REMARKABLE    ARTIST. 

One  of  the  candidates  at  present 
for  the  prize  in  the  Parisian  Acade- 
my of  Painting,  is  a  young  man  nam- 
ed Du  Cornet,  who  was  born  with- 
out arms,  and  has  on  each  foot  but 
three  toes,  with  which  he  paints,  and 
excellently  well  too.  He  has  alrea- 
dy gained  two  medals  for  his  former 
productions. 


over  heels  into  the  kennel — when 
you,  still  anxious  "to  promote  pul- 
monary circulation  and  strengthen 
your  digestive  organs,"  burst  out 
into  a  guffaw  that  startles  the  neigh- 
borhood— and  then,  letting  down  the 
lattice,  return  to  your  study. 


CHINESE    METHOD    OP    DUNNING. 

When  a  debtor  refuses  payment 
in  China,  the  creditor,  as  a  last  re- 
source, threatens  to  carry  off  the 
door  of  his  house  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  This  is  accounted  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  hap- 
pen, as  in  that  case  there  would  be 
no  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of 
evil  genii.  To  avoid  this  consum- 
mation, a  debtor  not  unfrequeiitly 
sets  fire  to  his  house  on  the  last 
night  of  the  year. 


HOW    TO     PROMOTE     PULMONARY    CIR- 
CULATION. 

We  are  told,  in  a  medical  work 
lately  published,  to  read  aloud  and 
loudly,  "  out  of  any  work  before 
us,  to  promote  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, and  strengthen  the  digestive 
organs."  We  know  a  much  better 
exercise  of  the  lungs  than  that,  and 
one  we  frequently  practise.  It  is  to 
thrust  our  head  and  shoulders  out  of 
the  window,  and  imagining  that  we 
see  a  scoundrel  stealing  apples  in  the 
orchard,  or  carrying  ofl'  a  howtowdie, 
to  roar  out  upon  him,  as  if  it  were 
StWitor  blowing  a  great  brazen  trum- 
pet,— "  Who  are  you — you  rascal — 
stand  still  or  I  will  bluw  you  to  atoms 
with  this  blunderbuss  !"  The  thief 
takes  to  his  heels,   and  having  got  a 

.  hundred  yards  farther  off,  you  must 
intensify  your  roar  into  a  Briareus — 
even  unto  the  third  remove — and 
then  the  chance  is,  that  some  decent 
citizen  heaves  in  sight,  who,  terrified 

i     out  of  his  seven  senses,  falls  head 


WINE    AND    PHYSIC. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  afiected 
with  a  constant  rheum  in  his  eyes, 
waited  on  his  physician  for  advice. 
The  doc  ">r  desired  him  to  leave  off 
drinking  wine.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
gentleman  experienced  the  good  ef- 
fect of  the  prescription,  and  thought 
he  could  do  no  less  than  call  on  the 
doctor  to  return  him  thanks.  He 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
him  in  a  tavern,  and  very  .merry 
over  a  bottle  of  wine  with  a  friend, 
notwithstanding  his  eyes  were  affect- 
ed with  the  same  disease  he  had  just 
removed.  "  Well,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  I  see  you  doctors  don't  follow 
your  own  prescriptions."  The  son 
of  iEsculapius  knew  in  an  instant 
what  he  meant,  and  made  this  ob- 
servation : — "  If  you  love  your  eyes 
better  than  wine,  don't  drink  it ;  but 
as  I  love  wine  better  than  my  eyes, 
I  do  drink  it." 


^  EDUCATION. 

In  Prussia  there  exist,  what  are 
termed.  Strolling  Schools,  having  no 
fixed  place.  The  teacher,  with  his 
schokirs,  and  his  classical  furniture, 
establishes  himself  in  all  the  houses 
of  a  village  successively,  where  he 
aflords  instruction  ;  and  his  stay  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons he  is  called  upon  to  instruct 
under  each  roof,  a  week  being  the 
allotted  term  for  each  child,  during 
which  period  the  parents  supply  all 
the  wants  of  the  Domine. 


HERSCHEL's     DISCOVERIES    ANTICI- 
PATED. 

It  has  more  than  once  occurred, 
that  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in 
science  have  been  anticipated  by  in- 
genious reasoning  or  conjecture.  In 
this  manner.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
jectured that  the  diamond  was  com- 
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bustible,  long  before  it  w^s  proved 
by  experiment  that  it  consists  of  car- 
bon. On  dipping  into  one  of  Addi- 
son's "  Taiier's,"  the  other  da}',  we 
fell  by  accident  upon  a  very  remark- 
able passage,  which  completely  an- 
ticipates the  great  discoveries  which 
Herschel  made,  by  sweeping  the 
milky  way  with  his  powerful  teles- 
cope. The  passage  in  the  "  Tal- 
ler" runs  thus: 

"  '  What  you  look  npon  as  one 
confnsed  white  in  the  k  ilky  way, 
appears  to  me  (the  good'  genius)  a 
long  track  of  heavens,  di  jnguished 
by  stars,  that  are  arranged  in  proper 
figures  and  constellations.'" — No. 
119. 

This  is  precisely  Herschel's  ac- 
count of  the  milky  way  from  ob- 
servation, he  having  found  the  white 
light, onl)  apparent  to  the  naked  eye, 
to  consist  of  hundreds  of  stars,  each 
of  them  in  his  opinion  the  centre  of 
a  solar  system,  analogous  to  our  own. 

TORTOISE-SHELL. 

Few  of  the  tender  sex,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  are  aware  of  the  barbarous 
method  by  which  this  highly  prized 
article  is  obtained.  "  When  the 
tortoise,"  says  the  SIncapore  Chro- 
nicle, "  is  caught  by  the  Eastern  isl- 
anders, it  is  suspended  over  a  fire 
kindled  immediately  after  its  capture, 
until  such  time  as  the  effect  of  the 
heat  loosens  the  shell  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  can  be  removed  with 
ease.  The  animal  now  stripped  and 
defenceless,  is  set  at  liberty,  to  re- 
enter its  native  element.  If  caught 
in  ihe  ensuing  season,  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  the  unhappy  animal 
is  subjected  to  a  second  ordeal  of 
fire;  but  rewards  its  captors  this 
time  with  a  very  thin  shell." 


architect  at  the  expense  of  another, 
we  believe  scarcely  any  person,  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  strength  of 
building  materials,  would  have  con- 
sidered the  horizontal  scantling  of 
such  an  immense  iron  roof  as  that  of 
the  late  Theatre,  117  feet  by  63, 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  perfect 
safety  of  the  building;  while  the 
iron  ties,  or  girders,  which  connect 
the  walls  of  the  new  University,  are 
strong  enough  to  sustain  a  roof  of  at 
least  four  times  the  estin)ated  weight. 
The  principle  on  which  these  hori- 
zontal girders  are  constructed, — that 
of  a  rib,  or  rafier,  with  a  pediment 
elevation, — we  think  very  beautiful  ; 
while  every  risk  of  fracture  from 
sinking,  or  from  the  lateral  pressure, 
is  provided  against  by  a  wrought  iron 
bolt  (forming,  as  it  were,  the  chord 
of  the  arc)  running  from  end  to  end, 
and  secured  by  nuts  and  flanges  iu 
the  usual  way. 

EXTRAORDINARY    CLIMBING    PLANT. 

The  cogue  of  Chili  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  climbing  plants 
ever  noticed  by  naturalists.  It  is 
not,  like  the  hop,  convolvulus  or  the 
vine,  contented  with  the  support 
afforded  by  a  single  tree,  but  when  it 
has  reached  the  top  of  one,  it  shoots 
down  again  and  in  a  short  time  at- 
tains the  summit  of  another.  Pro- 
ceeding in  ihis  manner,  it  has  been 
known  to  extend  over  a  space  of 
more  than  t>vo  hundred  yards.  The 
toughness  and  pliability  of  its  stems 
render  them  valuable  for  making 
baskets,  and  even  cables. 


LONDOX    UNIVERSITY   ROOF. 

As  a  proof  of  the  different  views 
of  different  architects  with  regard  to 
the  strength  of  materials,  we  cannot 
cite  more  forcible  examples  than 
those  exhibited  in  the  roof  of  the 
late  Brunswick  Theatre,  and  that  of 
the  new  London  University.  Though 
we   have   no   wish  to  eulogize   one 
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to  confer  on  merit,  however  dignifioJ,  counsels;  where  he  can  pass  his 
or  however  depressed.  jrWces  and  his  witticisms  without  fear 
Tlie  man  of  sense  and  genius,  hy  of  restraint  or  interruption  except 
his  superior  powers  in  the  cotujire-  from  tlie  bursts  of  applause  wiiich 
hension  of  what  to  others  may  appear  they  elicit.  He,  like  Ctesar,  would 
difficult  or  abstruse,  is  less  liable  to  ra!h(;r  be  first  in  the  second,  than 
the  admiration  of  what  is  great  and  second  in  tiie  first,  class  of  the  com- 
splendid  ;  to  that  inquisitiveness  in  munity.  His  incessant  study  is  ra- 
the investigation  of  truth,  or  to  that  ther  the  exaltation  of  himself  than 
loquacity  in  the  display  of  his  know-  the  benefit  of  others.  He  regards 
ledge,  fur  which  persons  of  n)ore  with  invidious  jealousy  the  preten- 
ordinary  capacities,  though  great  pre-  sions  of  any  one  of  his  associates, 
tenders  to  science,  are  remarkable,  who  prompted  by  his  success  in  iho 
He  is,  indeed,  frequenily  distinguish-  acquisition  of  honour  and  homage, 
ed  hy  a  natural  taciiurnity  ;  since  or  by  the  hope  of  transcendency, 
what  to  him  can  be  the  use  of  an  may  set  hiiuselt  up  as  a  com|)etilor. 
exuberance  of  words  about  things,  To  be  consiiiered  a  man  of  genius 
whose  nature  is  to  his  understanding  is  of  such  great  importance  and  gra- 
so  easy  of  perception  ?  He  measures  tification  to  some,  that  the  reality  has 
the  perspicuity  of  others  by  his  own  ;  naturally  given  rise  to  imitators,  and 
and  therefore  hesitates,  thronsh  mo-  has  called  forth  pretenders  in  the 
tives  of  delicacy,  to  relieve  their  he-  art  of  pleasing,  Imt  little  qualified, 
betude,  or  through  iiruorance  of  their  from  want  of  the  requisite  talents  in 
insufficiency,  fancies  they  are  equally  meihod  or  in  substance  :  such  per- 
sagacious  with  himself.  sons  try  every  plan  that  can  be  ima- 
As  genius  is  sometimes  united  with  gined  to  attract  the  attention  of  their 
pride,  so  is  it  often  conjoined  with  company,  excite  merriment,  or  pro- 
variity,  the  characters  of  both  of  voke  laughter  ;  but  their  ignorance  of 
which  are  exuemely  distinct;  for  things,  and  their  awkward  address, 
according  to  an  observation  of  Swift,  generally  conspire  to  obscure  that 
a  man  may  be  too  proud  to  be  vain,  sunshine  of  ajjprobation  which  they 
The  proud  man  of  genius  acts  with  had  coniemplated  would  burst  forth 
regard  to  others  in  nearly  the  same  after  the  sudden  and  copious  emission 
manner  as  the  character  just  describ-  of  all  the  pretty  things  which  tiiey 
ed,  but  with  this  difference  ;  that  hnd  treasured  up  to  amuse.  This 
what  the  latter  does  from  motives  of  disposition,  liowever,  is  not  always 
ignorance  or  delicacy,  the  former  the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  their 
does  chiefly  hy  design.  The  vain  character.  To  be  held  an  adept  in 
man  of  genius  may  sometimes  gain  literature,  in  poetry,  hisiory,  classical 
applause  from  the  ignorant  and  illite-  learning,  in  short,  in  the  whole  com- 
rate,  but  fiequently  meets  with  ridi-  pass  of  science,  is  a  consideration 
cule  and  contem|)t  frotn  the  wise;  with  them  tantamount  to  that  of  the 
for  the  generality  of  mankind  are  possession  of  genius.  To  efiect  their 
mure  willing  to  listen  to  the  dictates  purpose,  where  deficiency  is  fell, 
of  good  sense  unaccompanied  by  recourse  is  had  to  stratagen). 
genius,  than  to  the  precepts  of  ge-  Thraso  possesses  son)e  parts,  but 
nius  without  good  sense.  He  wdl,  very  little  learning.  When  young 
theiefore,  after  several  ineffectual  he  was  sent  to  a  public  school  in  the 
attempts  to  extort  regard  from  the  north,  where  he  was  instructed  in  lit- 
niost  reputable  quarter,  rather  than  tie  else  than  the  common  rudiments 
forego  the  darling  object  of  his  pur-  of  a  p.lain  English  education.  By 
suit,  shrink  back  into  more  congenial  the  general  consent  of  his  teachers, 
society,  where  he  can  be  niade  presi-  however,  he  was  regarded  as  a  pro- 
dent  of  their  assemblies,  looked  up  digy  of  skill,  because  he  could  i)arse 
to  as  a  prodigy  of  excellence,  chosen  wiih  case  and  correctness  a  supposed 
umpire  of  disputes,  or  guide  in  their  difficult  sentence  in  an  English  au- 
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thor,  and  could  solve  a  question  in 
Double  Position  by  the  rule  of  At- 
gebra,  Finiterecl  and  caressed  by 
liis  schoolfellows,  youtig  Thraso  soon 
beg.in  to  assume  the  airs  of  conceit, 
and  the  arroj^ance  of  imagined  supe- 
riority ;  bi  lieviiig  no  head  so  wise, 
and  no  talents  so  powerful  as  his 
own.  With  such  endowments  and 
such  vanities,  he  continued  to  attract 
regard  until  the  time  arrived  that  he 
was  to  leave  school ;  when  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  if  his  masters,  equal- 
ly foolish,  should  have  recouimended 
him  to  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
indulge,  as  they  termed  it,  the  bent 
of  his  genius  and  his  taste  for  litera- 
ture. 

When  eighteen  years  old,  he  was 
admitted  into  an  oftice  where  he  was 
surprised  to  find  others  of  superior 
capacity  and  attainments.  Some 
were  ready  at  quotations,  though 
they  seldom  indulged  in  them,  fiom 
Greek,  Roman,  and  other  classical 
writers.  Otiiers  were  adepts  in  mu- 
sic and  painting,  and  could  almost 
rival  a  Braham  in  the  "  mellow  en- 
ergies of  song."  Thraso,  as  he  was 
equally  a  stranger  to  all  these  ac- 
quirements, as  well  as  ignorant  of 
their  different  degrees  of  excellence, 
conceived  that  he  wanted  no  requi- 
site for  equal  cleai  ness,  and  equal 
g  fame,  but   a    little  initiatory  instruc- 

tion, and  courage  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  powers,  whenever  an  (tpportu- 
nity  should  offer  itself,  fie  there- 
fore commenced  to  learn  with  assi- 
duity so  much  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  as  would  qualify  him, 
by  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his 
quotations,  for  the  display  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  learning.  Of 
music  and  singing,  and  otiier  light 
accomplishments,  he  expected  to  be 
quite  niaster  in  a  short  time,  by  de- 
voting for  a  month  one  hour  in  the 
day  to  the  forcner,  and  half  that  time 
to  the  latter.  His  music-master  had 
often  told  him  that  he  had  no  ear  for 
music,  and  no  voice  for  singing;  ne- 
vertheless, he  was  determined  to  sur- 
mount, if  possible,  every  impediment, 
when  he  rellected  on  the  pleasure  he 
should  experJuQce  from  the  applause 


of  his  auditors,  as  soon  as  he  com- 
menced operations  before  them. 

No  sooner  had  he  conceived  him- 
self sufficiently  accomplished,  than 
he  set  out  on  his  expedition  of  vani- 
ty, with  all  the  flush  of  expectation, 
dignity  of  self-importance,  and  pre- 
tended sagacity  of  an  amateur.  In 
order  that  in  whatever  company  he 
happened  to  fall,  his  quotations  might 
be  apt,  and  his  allusions  witty,  he  re- 
solved whenever  the  conversation 
did  not  suit  his  designs,  to  turn  it,  if 
possible,  to  a  point  that  would  suit 
his  pui|)ose.  When  there  happened 
to  be  a  warm  discussion,  and  the 
opinions  of  tlie  disputants  to  be  very 
discordant,  Thraso  would  relieve  the 
obstinacy  of  opposition,  by  observ- 
ing, with  a  very  consequential  air, 
"  but  you  know,  gentlemen,  quot 
horniues,  tot  sentrjilia,"  looking 
meanwiiile  at  every  countenance  for 
that  flatterif)g  a|)probation  to  which 
such  a  display  of  learning  undoubt- 
edly entitled  him. 

If  the  subject  of  ph\'siognomy  be 
introduced,  and  whether  the  visage 
be  a  true  index  ot  the  mind,  Thraso, 
in  endeavouring  to  hit  the  right  nail 
upon  the  head,  remarks  that  it  is  not 
as  one  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  thinks 
Sallust,  decides  the  question  by  say- 
ing, I'Votiti  nulla  fides.  The  smiles 
of  ridicule  consequent  to  such  blun- 
ders, his  vanity  will  sometimes  lead 
hin)  to  mistake  for  praise,  of  which 
every  repetition  tends  to  embolden 
future  attempts  to  shine  ;  so  that  we 
have  him  continually  interruptinf;  ar- 
gumentative discussion,  or  convivial 
jollitv,  by  ostentatious  interlocutions, 
or  an  express  desire  to  sing  a  song. 
He  has  been  known  to  repeat  the 
same  anecdote  fifteen  different  times, 
in  nearly  the  same  words.  Jf  one 
well  qualified  for  narrative,  begins  a 
tale  for  general  entertainment,  with 
which  Thraso  should  happen  to  have 
been  already  acquainted,  he  will 
wrest  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  speak- 
er, and  give  it  himself;  which  he 
generally  does  with  such  hurry  and 
force  of  gesture,  and  confusion  of 
statements,  by  anticipating  the  event, 
that  at  the  close  the  effect  is  deaden- 
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ed,    the    hearers    remain    unmoved,  \y  promoted  by   giving  to  the  rising 

except    with    disgust,    and    he    finds  generation,  a   better   grounded,    and 

himself  left   alone   to   enjoy  it.      He  more  solid,  but  less  extended  educa- 

sometimes    engrosses    the    whole  at-  tion  ;    an  education    that   would,    at 

teniion    of    a    company    by    puerile  least,  deter  the  inexperienced  from 

loquacity,   sallies   of  false  wit,  inapt  falling  into  the    fuliies  so  much  to  be 

allusions,    and    trite   anecdotes;  and  deprecated,    of    vanity,     pride,    and 

seems  resolved    to  unburden   before  conceit;  and    occasion    the  justness 

them  his  whole  cargo  of  knowledge,  of  the  lines  in    Pope  to  be  less  fre- 

whether  they  are  disposed  to  suffer  qnently  verified  : 

11  or  not.  (t  j^  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing, 

usque  adeone  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  ; 

Scire  tuun.   nihil  est  nisi   te' scire  hoc  sciat  Their  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

alter  1  Persids.  But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again,     &c. 

As  if 'tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal'd,  It  was  observed  by  Goldsmith    in 

And  science  is  not  science  till  reveal'd.  his  day,  and    is   equally  true   in   the 

Dryden.  present,    that    there    is    a    prevalent 

It  would  conduce  materially  to  the  "  passion  to  make  children    learn  all 

benefit  and    con)forts  of  society,    if  things  ;  the  languages,  the   sciences, 

real    merit   were  more  generally  and  music,   the   exercises,   and    painting, 

more     carefully     distinguislied    from  Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  <a//t<;r 

counterfeit  ;  and  if  solid  acquisitions  in  all,  but  master  in  none.      He  thus 

and  substantive    virtues  were  not  al-  acquires   a   superficial    fondness    for 

lowed  to  be  so  frequently  eclipsed  by  everything,  and  oidy  shows  his  igno- 

the  false  glare  of  superficial  preten-  ranee    when   he   attempts  to  exhibit 

sion.     And  this  end  would  be  great-  his  skill." 
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The  far-stretching  Niius  one  clirysolite  seems, 
And  bright  is  the  heav'n  from  his  bosom  that  beams  ; 
But  ne'er  liatli  his  billow  reflected  before 
A  form  so  divine,  as  approaches  his  shore. 

Like  the  star  that  first  gems  the  still  brow  of  the  night, 
She  comes — and  her  maidens  are  lost  in  her  light ; 
Like  that  star  gliding  down  to  the  slumbering  wave 
She  hastens  lier  pearly-pure  bosom  to  lave. 

But,  daughter  of  Pharaoh  I  the  boast  of  the  land  ! 
What  spell  now  arrests  that  fleet  foot  in  the  sand  ? 
Why  bends  that  keen  eye  o'er  the  flags  spreading  yonder  ? 
Why  cluster,  ye  damsels,  in  silence  around  her .'' 

Chills  the  crocodile-god  that  pnre  bosom  with  fear  ? 
Or  is  crocodile-man  with  liis  wiles  lurking  near .'' 
No — staid  is  that  footstep,  and  staid  is  that  eye, 
But  of  danger  she  dreams  not — no  danger  is  nigh. 

'Tis  yon  garlanded  skiff,  by  the  brink  of  the  stream, 
Like  the  cloud-built  pagoda  of  day's  dying  beam — 
Like  the  fairy-fraught  car  o'er  the  moon-beam  that  straya, 
Has  flulter'd  her  bosom,  and  fetter'd  her  gaze. 

And  her  maidens  have  sped  with  the  fleetness  of  thought, 
And  tiie  trophy,  triumphant,  before  her  have  brought; 
'Tis  of  bulrushes  built,  and  betokens  an  art 
That  is  Nature's  alone — that  but  springs  of  the  heart. 

So  goodly  the  casket,  oh  !  who  may  divine 

The  price  of  the  jewel  that's  treasured  within  ! 

'Tis  display'd — a  sweet  babe,  while  she  looks,  looks  a^jain, 

And  the  innocent  wept,  and  he  wept  not  in  vain. 
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'rillS  a  melancholy  thing  for  those 
-*-  who  possess  any  rtiinauce  of 
character,  to  fiiitl  liow  liiilc  of  the 
savage  is  now  reinaini:)g  to  us.  jM(;ii 
very  generally  wear  skirts  to  their 
coats,  and  brigands,  pirates,  bandit 
chiefs,  and  others  of  the  same  inter- 
esting species,  are  growing  very 
tame.  'Gad  !  it  was  a  satisfaction 
to  be  pilfered  in  those  days,  when  a 
tall  horseman  in  bhick,  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  your  travelling 
carriage,  insinuated  a  |)ale  aristocra- 
tic hiind,  and  declared  as  he  was  a 
genilenian,  that  your  purse  was  all  he 
desired.  But  lliis,  after  all,  was  but 
a  silly  mode  of  enlcrtainn'.ent,  com- 
pared with  the  horrible  delights  of 
an  all  but  murder  in  Italy,  or  the 
Black  Forest.  Singular  the  sweet- 
ness of  being  torn  from  ^-our  family, 
thumped  on  the  head  by  genuine 
desperadoes,  giigged,  blindfolded, 
handcuffed,  or  wiial  not,  and  after  a 
fortnight  of  bread  and  water,  giving 
np  half  your  patrimony  as  a  ransom. 
Ye  mountains  of  Abruzzi,  and  ye 
dear  villains,  who  were  wont  to  mur- 
der so  beautifully,  though  I  have 
never  myself  been  slain,  nor  robbed 
of  aught  but  two  bad  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, somewhere  near  Covent 
Garden. — Oh  !  sabres,  scymilars, 
caves,  and  a!'.,  other  bloody  places! 
— Oh  !  njoney  and  lives  lost !  VV  hat 
rapturous  visions  do  these  holy  ideas 
excite  ! 

Such  have  been  the  exclamations 
of  sonie  amongst  the  giddy  rout,  who 
rush  from  merry  England  for  excite- 
ment abroad.  1  grieve  for  the  pro- 
fessor of  these  tenets,  that  police 
laws,  like  snufl'ers,  have  cleared  away 
so  many  thieves;  —  it  is  distressing  to 
think,  that  even  Lord  Cochrane 
should  have  taken  arms  against  the 
pirates,  and  that  so  i\;w  adventures 
being  to  be  had  now-a-days,  foreign 
land  is  no  longer  desirable,  as  a  gen- 
teel means  ol' procuring  them. 

This  is  not  much  to  tlie  purpose. 
—  I  had  a  friend,  who,   with  knap- 


sack on  back,  launched  himself  from 
England,  to  forget,  if  possible,  the 
vile  common  places  of  his  native  land. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  temper — 
perhaps  I  should  call  him  rather  too 
iieleroclite,  but  that  his  croichets 
were  generally  harmless.  \et  the 
being  a  continual  exception  to  the 
common  rule  of  humanity,  niade  his 
companions  rather  more  like  so  many 
dittos  of  each  other  than  was  agree- 
able,— for  their  little  deviations  and 
small  eccentricities,  seemed  very  or- 
dinary by  the  side  of  his  exceeding 
crookedness. 

We  left  Falmouth  together  in  a 
JMediterranean  packet. — France  was 
dull,  and  laud-travelling  insipid,  un- 
less the  road  happened  to  be  unfre- 
quented.—  But  a  fn>t  voyage  is  a  sad 
tamer  of  your  wild  spirits.  And 
when  poor  Roberts  appealed  «)n 
deck  after  his  noviciate  of  sickness, 
it  was  strange  to  hear  him  babble  of 
his  relationsf  and  wonder  how  tar  it 
might  be  to  Gibraltar. 

"  And,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  how  Napoleon  looked  in  a 
gale  of  wind  1  Was  he  faint  of  heart 
think  you,  .when  these  desperate 
lurches, — here's  one, — take  care  Ned 
— take  care  ! — I  thouglit  we  had 
been  down  ! — Eh  1  they  call  that  a 
sea,  don't  they? — these  hanged  sail- 
ors are  never  satislied  but  wilh  a 
hurricane.  But  1  was  asking  just 
now,  whether  Alexander, — no,  whe- 
ther Napoleon  was  likely  to  suffer 
nmch  from  this  torture,  which  1  can't 
help  thinking" — 

Here  was  a  pause,  during  which 
all  the  features  of  his  face  seemed  to 
undtTgo  a  change  of  position;  —  his 
lips  quivered,  but  uttered  nought. 

"  VVhat  can"t  vou  help  thinking, 
Roberts?" 

"Ell?— Think?  was  I  thinking? 
— what  can  it  matter, — to-moriow 
Ned,  to-morrow  we'll  talk  all  about 
it ; — better  weather  then, — 1  hope 
to-morrow" — 

And  so  saying,   he  tottered  down 
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the  ladder  to  his   hospital  birlh  bt-  iiigl y  all  dainties,  after  our  sea  priva- 

low.  tioiis,  ai)d  with  true  relish  was  it  dis- 

Ail  this  was  forgotten  on  the  cussed.  But  one  ut"  our  party  failed 
morning  of  our  arrival  at  Cadiz.  I  in  the  agreemeut ;  Ruberis  had  not 
had  just  made  my  appearance  on  arrived.  Tiie  captain  began  to  be 
deck,  when  he  came  up  to  me  rub-  nervous;  where  to  seek  him,  or  with 
bing  his  hands,  with  a  real  chuckle,  wliat  success,  lie  could  not  guess,  and 
"  At  last,  Ned  ;  at  last. — Just  look  in  less  than  an  hour  he  must  set  sail 
around  you,  my  boy  ;  did  yuii  ever  for  Gibraltar.  Well!  the  time  pass- 
see  such  a  bay  1  Youder's  St.  Ma-  ed  on,  and  we  were  almost  in  despair, 
ry's,  and  that's  Cliiclona,  and  this  when  in  rushed  our  mislaid  Irieiid  ; 
large  whit&  town  on  the  shore  is  Ca-  breathless,  and,  according  to  Slern- 
diz"  itself,  and  those  dark  hills,  are  hold  and  Hopkins,  "Hying  all 
called — let's  see  — St.  JMary's — Chi-  abroad."'  Ho  took  a  chair,  put  out 
clan  I. — No,  hang  it  !  —  I've  forgotten  his  h  nul  towards  me,  and  addressed 
their  name.  But  never  miiid  ;  look  the  p  icket  m  isier  : — 
at  these  ships — scarcely  two  of  a  na-  "  C  iptain,  I  mus.t  leave  you.  Not 
tion,  ye  see.  That  odd  little  thing  for  long,  perhaps, — but  leave  you  i 
with  the  raking  masts  is  a  brig  of  war  must." 

from  Brazil.      They  are  just  saluting  "  What  freak    now,   Roberts  1"    I 

her.      She's   the    first    that   ever  was  asked. 

saluted.      Then  see  a  Sardinian  crui-  "Ah!    Ned,   does   that    question 

zer,  and  the  Barbary  flag.      Oh  I   but  come  from  you  %     Why,  'tis  a  freak 

I  haven't   yet    introduced  you  to  my  in  which  I  think  you'll   join   me.  —  I 

friend."     And     he     poin'ed    to    the  am  going  to  Gibraltar  by  land  !" 

harbour  pilot,  who  had  just  come  on  "  By  land,  Roberts'?" 

board, — a    dark     ill-favoured     dog,  "Ave,    my   boy, — on  a    mule.      I 

scowling   beneath   a   flat   round    hat,  have  engaged    two,  one  for  a  guide  ; 

ornamented  with  tags  and  tassels.  — a  third  can  be  hired  in  a  minute,  if 

"  There's  a  man   for  you  ;"  cried  you'll  come, — will  you  V 

my  Cicerone,    "  he  does   not  under-  "  By    no    means  ;  and   surely    my 

stand  a  word   of  English,  I  promise  good  t'ellow" — 

you.      Isn't    there    r(»gue    written  on  "  Hush,  now,  no   waste    of  breath 

his  countenance  ?   I  only  wish  I  could  — th.ey   are   waiting   for   me.      All    f 

converse    with    him    a   little."      And  have  to  say  is — once  snore  and  lastly, 

with  that  he  darted  off  to  the  Span-  — can  you  refuse  this  glorious  expe- 

iard,  and  commenced   a  strange  par-  dition  over  the  hil!s  in  a   new    couii- 

ley,    wherein    all    his   knowledge   of  try,  and  so  avoid  that  hanged  tossing 

Greek,  Latin,  and  French    was  em-  about  at  sea]" 

ployed.      This  was  otdy   interrupted  "  Aud  how  shall  you  like  the  easy 

by  the  arrival    of  the   shore-boat,  in  motion  of  your   mule,  think  you  ?" 

which    we    were   soon    conveyed    to  "  I  care  not." 

land.     Rnberts  was  in  ecstacies.    He  "  And  the  language — have  you  an 

tlK)ught  the  quay  the    masterpiece  of  interpreter?" 

human      labour; — the      gateway — a  "Pooh!     who  wants  one  1     Not  I 

triumphal    arch  for  Jupiter    himself.  — I  want  nothing  of  the  sort;   but  I 

Then  the  various  people  in  their  na-  did  expect  that  yon,  N"ed,  would  have 

tional    costumes:  the    [)riest  bowing  liked    my   scheme;     I    thought    you 

to  the   salutations  of  the    mob;   the  were  just  the  man.      But  never  mind  ; 

venders  of  fruit  at   their  little  stalls  ;  aive  me  yoiu"  hand,    old    fellow,  we 

the    military    in     French    uniforms  1  shall  meet  at  Gib.,  and   I'll  tell  you 

'Twas  almost  too  much  for  him.  all  ;il)ont  it." 

We   had  agreed  to  assemble,- after  He  was  off  in  a  moment  ;   but  the 

our  rambles,  at   an  English  inn,  kept  hour  for  our  meeting  was  not  so  soon 

by  one    Wall,   a    fellow  countryman,  as  he  then  arranged  it  to  be. 

There  was  provided  a  repast,  seem-  A  long  while  after  this  occurrence, 
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I  was  sitting  in  a  coffee-room  at  and  maltreated,  in  all  moods,  have  in 
Venice  with  an  old  friend;  and,  for  tiiem  aiiglit  that  may  seem  satisl'aclo- 
auijht  I  know,  talking  of  this  very  ry.  How  he  descanted  upon  the 
person  and  these  sa(ne  events,  when  Black  Flag  of  the  Arcliipelago,  and 
a  tall  nun,  with  light  coloured  n)ousta-  the  freebooters  of  the  Morea  !  What 
choes,  and  a  red  Albanian  cap,  en-  marvellous  'scapes  of  annihilatii)n 
tered  the  apartment.  He  was  giving  had  he  undergone  !  My  pulses  beat 
directions  to  the  waiter,  in  French  ;  more  fiercely  than  is  their  wont,  as  I 
and  wiien  at  length  he  sate  down  at  remind  me  of  his  long  disasters 
the  common  table  with  ourselves,  it  amongst  Jews  and  Heathens,  "  An- 
was  not  at  first  evident  that  his  sun-  thropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
burnt  visage  was  that  of  my  eccentric  do  grow  beneath  their  siioulders." 
crony,  Roberts.  Such,  however,  was  These  were  recounted  in  suitably 
the  case.  To  recognise  him  was  not  long  discourse,  and  I  began  to  con- 
easy,  but  his  eyes  had  no  sooner  sider  him  prolix,  just  at  the  point 
fallen  on  me,  than  he  exclaimed  with  when  Harvey  had  set  him  down  as  a 
all  his  former  heartiness, "  VVMiat,  my  gasconader.  But  still  he  proceeded 
good  friend,  Ned,  are  you  hei'e  1  in  wordy  toil,  and  not  a  bit  seem  anx- 
Well  !  the  very  last  person!  And  ious  to  abate,  when  one  of  his  hear- 
you  too,  Harvey?  Tliis  is  a  plea-  ers  showed  first  symptoms  of  impa- 
sure  !    I  fancied  I  was  come  to  a  land  tience. 

of  strangers,  and    I    am    greeted    by  "  Roberts,"' said  he ;  "  I  beg  par- 

twu  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew."  don   for  interrupting  you;    but    was 

And  so  saying,  he  grasped  us  heartily  not    your    ardour  subdued   by  these 

by  tlie  hand,  with  a  force  that  might  eveilasting  trials  of  it  V 

ahnost  have  seemed  unfriendly.  "  JNot  in  the  least,  my  boy,  as  you 

"  I  an)  not    the    same    youih,  you  shall  hear.'" 

see,  as  when  you  left  me."  "Nay,  but  one  other   word   first; 

"•  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  when  you  — are  you  still  willing  to   encounter 

\ch  us."  these    misha[)s,    as    we    should    call 

"  Aye,  aye,  it  was  so  ;   well,  never  then),  even  though  you  have  had  such 

mind  that  ;   I    have  since    then   seen  a  life  of  themi" 

strange  things."'  "  Why,   yes,"    replied   the   oilier, 

"  And  wiiat  became    of  you   after  "  if  any  present  themselves." 

you  trotted  away  from  Cadiz?"  "Humph!"  drawled  out  Harvey, 

"  Why,    why — I    tell    you    what,  and  sate  patiently  till  the  budget  was 

Ned,  about  that  we'll  say  nothing  ; —  exhausted,    and    we    parted   for    the 

perhaps    'twas  a    foolisli    affair — but  night. 

'tis    past;    and    now  for  other   mat-  On   the  following  morning,  as  we 

ters."  were  sitting  together  after  breakfast, 

"  But  my  dear  Roberts — "  a  small  dirty  piece   of  paper,   folded 

"  No,  Ned — I  entreat  you,  as  you  up  in  a  most  careliil  fisliion,  was  de- 
love  me,  not  a  syllable  about  it."  livered  to  Roberts.      The  superscrip- 

And    the    matter  has    remained  a  tion,  written  in    bold,  strong  charac- 

mystery   unto  this   day.     Anon,  we  ters,  was  French  ;  and    the  contents 

came  to   the   subsequent  adventures  were  expressed  in  the  san)e  language, 

of   the    hero.      The    Chroniclers    of  fortunately  for  Roberts,   who  as   yet 

that  period  may  perhaps  tell  some  of  knew  scarcely  a  word  of  Italian.    He 

his  valiant  deeds  ;   his  perils  by  wa-  read    it,    twisted  his  n)oustache,  re- 

ter  :md  flood  ;  his  gay  enterprises  and  read  it,  smiled,  stared,  and  swallow- 

hap[)y   achievements.      But  for    me,  ed  at  a  draught  a  boiling  cup  of  cof- 

poor  tale-teller  as  I  am,  such   a  me-  fee.      Then,   mute  as   the   grave,  he 

niorial  is  too  weighty.      He  had  been  handed  the   despatch   to    me,    which 

roving  up  and  down  the  East,  a  com-  ran    as    follows: — "Sir — We    have 

plete   knight-errant,  and   with   much  heard  of  you,  no  matter  how,  down 

success,  if  to  be  injured,  and  beaten,  the   Adiiatic.     To-morrow    night  a 
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deed  is  to  bo  done,  which  requires 
such  gallants  as  yourself.  Our  num- 
bers are  incom[jlete.  If  you  will 
join  us  in  this  enterprise,  a  gondola 
with  three  men  will  be  at  the  stairs 
of  St.  Marco,  at  the  hour  of  the 
Ritivata;  embark  in  it,  and  try  your 
valour.  —  Spalatro." 

I  looked  at  him,  and  he  at  me.  I 
did  not  counsel,  for  he  was  not  the 
person  to  benefit  from  ghostly  com- 
fort, and  perhaps  in  this  instance  I 
disappointed  him. 

"  What  do  you  purpose  doing?"' 

"Go— go;  I  must  go.  They 
have  smelt  me  out  even  liere  ;  that 
hanged  affair  at  Smyrna  made  me  so 
notorious.  And  what  can  it  be, 
think  you  ?  —  a  pirate — smuggler,  or 
mere  land-slayer  %  I  care  not — go  I 
must." 

And  go  he  did. 

Onrthe  following  night  he  march- 
ed to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  with 
his  moustache  more  than  ordinarily 
cocked  up  at  the  corners,  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  curl.  He  had  been  all 
the  morning  studying  a  volume  of 
"  Familiar  Conversations  ;"  and  to 
confirm  his  spirit,  a  heavy  flask  had 
been  stored  with  cordials.  It  was  a 
raw  night,  and  not  a  star  twinkled  as 
he  got  into  the  gondola,  manned  by 
the  unusual  complement  of  three 
men.  For  a  short  time  a  solemn  si- 
lence prevailed :  but  as  the  canal 
widened,  and  gradually  merged  into 
the  open  water,  Roberts's  anxiety 
could  be  no  longer  restrained. 

"  Is  there  any  gentleman  here 
named  Spalatro  1" 

One  of  the  three  answered,  in  bad 
French,  that  "  the  Captain  was  not 
with  them." 

"  Where  shall  we  meet  him  1" 

"  I  may  not  say." 

"  What  undertaking  has  he  on 
hand  to-night — can  you  tell  me 
that  ]•' 

"  Not  I,"  was  the  brief  reply  ; 
and  the  uncourteous  subaltern  gazed 
back  on  the  canal  from  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  where  he  had  taken  his 
position. 

This  sort  of  mystery,  however, 
was  just   as  it   should  be  ;  and  Ro- 


berts huinmed  the  fag  end  of  "  Row, 
brothers,  row."  But  the  sons  of 
Venice  are  minstrels  by  inheritance, 
and  the  cue  be.ng  now  given,  liis 
companions  at  their  oars  lacked  no 
vehemence  of  kings  as  each  trolled 
forth  a  favourite  ditty  : — 

"  Ninetta  Caretta 

Se  assai  piu  ben  fatta, 
Ma  St'  alira  e  piu  matta 

Scal.lada  da  amor." 

And  the  sweet  warbler  gave  place 
to  his  fellows,  who  in  shrill  falsetto 
pipes  squeaked  forth  the  remnant : — 

"  El'  omo  xe'  un  tomo 

Lo  istizza  lo  impizza 
Le  Donne  che  stuzzega 

La  ponta  del  cuor." 

This  was  all  very  amusing  to  poor 
Roberts,  who  not  com|)rehending  a 
syllable,  of  course  deemed  the  burthen 
to  be  of  wars  and  tumults  ;  but  when 
the  Primo  Senore,  with  replenished 
wind|)ipe,  chimed  into  the  chorus, 

"  El'  omo  xe'  un  tomo,"  &c. 

mine  hero  considered  this  bellowing 
somewhat  indiscreet,  if  not  unbecom- 
ing, in  men  so  circumstanced.  Bat 
his  little  plans  of  reform  fell  to  the 
ground,  for  no  question  could  elicit  a 
polysyllabic  answer  from  Spalatro's 
representative  ;  and  surely  if  to  be 
taciturn  were  to  be  seemly,  he  play- 
ed his  part  to  perfection. 

They  rowed  onward,  occasionally 
talking  to  each  other  in  a  low  tone, 
then  bursting  forth  with  some  new 
canzonets,  though  seldom  without  a 
taste  of"  Ninetta  Caretta."  All  this 
while  Spalatro's  deputy  sate  in 
moody  abstraction,  nothing  dashed. 
He  spoke  not,  he  sang  not,  but  sin- 
gular suppressed  sounds,  like  bubbles 
at  the  month  of  a  fountain,  were  half 
distinguished  by  his  new  companion 
in  arms,  as  plaj'ing  upon  his  lips,  and 
only  imprisoned  by  force  of  pocket- 
handkerchief.  It  was  very  cold, and 
poor  Roberts  felt  as  though  the  en- 
terprise lost  somewhat  for  want  of 
better  society.  He  could  not  learn 
in  what  direction  they  were  steering, 
nor  at  what  distance  was  the  desired 
spot,  nor  the  nature  of  the  affair;  in 
short,  he  was  becoming  melancholic. 
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The  lights  of  Vonlce,  still  reflected  boatmen  died  away  in  tlie   distance, 

on  the   vvatfT,  linlt  seddcerJ  hin>  tVoiin  and  he  began  to  consider  himself  ill- 

]  is  love  of  romance,  and  a  litile  en-  tredted.      His  first  iden    was   to   sur- 

nui  tempted    him    to   di)se.     But  the  vey  tiie    territory.      But    the   ground 

minister  ot   Spiilatro  forbad  the  latter  was   so   swantpy    and    uneven   as   to 

effort,   by  tapping   the   defective  en-  offer  a  ver}'    insecure   footing,  and  a 

thiisiast    on    the   slcnll,    as  though  he  rash  step   brought  him  down   witli    a 

wished    to    Iiiu)vv    wiio    might  be   at  prodigious   cadence.      He     was    h;df 

liome.      And  with  this  rebuke  fur  his  soused  in  water,  and  afier  extrication 

slugijishness,  he  mumbled  some  gib-  his  better  judi{inent  condemned    the 

berish,  as  it  seemed  to  the  gondoliers,  idea  of  <ieogra|diising  without  a  lan- 

who  thereupon  struck  up  the  follow-  tern.      He  tried   astronomy  :   but  the 

ing  words:  licavoidy  bodies   were  gone,  like  de- 

"  El  gusto  del  boccolo  "^^''^    bodies,    to    their   slumbers,  and 

Ga  Nina  vezzosa  as  he  gazed    round  about  for  a  stray 

Ma  quel  deila  rosa  roue    of  a    luminary,    his    cheisk  was 

Ga  Betta  per  me.  „    i    .,  i  i  i  j  r        ■       »i 

Elnaso  sul  boccolo."  ^^'^"''^•'  ^^  '".  ''^''^^  '^''"P  ''^   •■^'"'  V'« 

precursor  of  a  severe  shower.      Was 

"  Hang  the  brocoli !  When  shall  there  no  slielier — no  alternative? 
we  get  to  the  end  of  ibis  very  long  Must  he  stand  there  like  a  scare- 
voyage  T'  here  piteously  exclaimed  crow,  to  be  laughed  at  bv  the  ele- 
Roberts,  tired  of  llie  song,  tired  of  menis  ?  A  second  migratory  move- 
liis  occupation,  tired  of  his  thoughts,  ment  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  first. 

"Eh!     SirT'     replied    the  other.  He  grew  fidgety  and  cross.      "Hang 

^'  our  voyage,  for  the  present,  is  ter-  this  Spalatro  !"    cried  he  aloud  ;   but 

minated."     And  hereupon  giving  di-  the  echo  of  his  own  voire  was  rather 

recfions  to  the  boatmen,  the  gondola  too  loud  and  sudden  to  be  comforta- 

was  run  along  a  little   neck   of  land,  ble.      So  he  spf)ke  no  more  openly, 
so  low  on   the  water  as  to   have  pre-         "  Hanfrtliis  Spalatro  !"  thought  he 

viously  escaped  notice.      He  gfot  out,  to    himself,    "  he's    a    bad     general, 

prnseniing  his  liand  to  Roberts,  who  however  he  may  answer  as  a  caj>iain. 

followed   him    witiiout  delay.      They  Who  could  think  of  enlistina  an  ama- 

advanced  a  iew  steps,  wiien  the  oth-  teiu-  like    myself,    and     treatiui,'    his 

er,    in    a    quick    decided    tone,    thus  gratuiious  services  with  such  iiuj;fier- 

addressed  hiiti  : — "  I  must  here  leave  ence  \    Why   didn't    I    discover   the 

you.      Wait  patiently   till  the  arrival  arrangements  of  the    night   before   I 

of  the    captain    or    my   own   return,  sale  myself  down    as  an  audience  to 

Be  vigilant."'      He  turned  awa}',  and  those     two     mad      ballad-singers? — 

almost   instantly    the   splash    of  oars  There    they   go,  or   something   like 

was  audil)le,    and   the    voices   of  the  them.    I  can  see  thelamps.    Heavens! 

gondoliers    were   soon    assuring    the  at  wjiat  a  distance  !    But  stop — surely 

desolate  hero,  that  I  see  son)ething   glimmering  not   far 

"  iri  .,o-„  .,a  i,„„^.i^  ''ff — Can     it     be    a    liiiht    on   shore 

"  rA  naso  sul  boccolo  s> 

]Vol  gode  mai  tanlo,  liere  s    — 

Mequati'lo  r  e  s|ianto  And  turning  round,   he  attempted 

El  bun  ghe  sent,."  j^  approach    the  quarter    whence   a 

"  Fol-de-riddle-li-do,"     grumbled  faint  glean)  seemed   to   sparkle;   but 

out   my  friend,   when  he  found  him-  He  found  that  the  land  was  intersect- 

self   alone;      determined,    however,  ed  by  currents  of  water,  more  or  less 

not  to  be  outdone  by  a  brace  of  hd)-  deep   and    wide,    and    frequent    was 

berly  Venetians.     "  Strange   place,"  the  immersion   which  his  lower  man 

thought  he,   "strange  people!     Is  it  encountered  in   this  chase.     Still  he 

the  continent,  or  an  island  1"     How  seemed  to  advance,    and,  in   a  san- 

could  he  determine  1    It  was  dark  as  guine  spirit,   nothing    begrudged  the 

pitch, — nothing  to   guide  or  comfort  toil  and   travel:   when,  lo  !  the  bea- 

him.     The  last   notes  of  the  merry  con  disappeared  !     He  was   again  in 
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utier  darkness,  numbed  with  cold, 
hopeless,  and  out  of  humour.  He 
sate  down  upon  a  comparatively  firm 
plot  of  ground,  and  with  the  courage 
of  despair  hallooed  towards  the  faith- 
less luminary.  There  was  nn  imme- 
diate answer  ;  but  as  he  sate  rumi- 
nating on  his  forlorn  condition,  with 
no  disposition  to  uplift  his  voice 
again,  a  sudden  flash  of  intense  light 
glared  full  on  his  face,  with  su<-h 
force  as  to  com[)el  him  for  a  moment 
to  avert  his  head.  But  this,  also, 
like  the  moie  distant  apparition,  pass- 
ed away.  He  had  not  recovered  a 
steady  strength  of  vision,  before  it 
was  gone,  and  his  nerves  were  no 
longer  what  they  had  been.  Was  it 
a  wraith,  a  devil,  or  an  earth-born 
monster]  He  feared  each  in  suc- 
cession, and  as  he  heard  an  indistinct 
splashing  of  water  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, his  courage  utterly  forsook 
him,  and  he  imagined  that  it  was, 
like  Cerberus,  all  the  "three  gentle- 
men at  once."  The  cold  and  faint- 
heartedness which  now  quickly  stole 
upon  him,  made  each  particular  limb 
mercurial.  He  began  to  blaspheme; 
but  oaths  became  him  not  in  his  de- 
jection. His  voice  waxed  feeble  ;  he 
knew  not  what  manner  of  man  he 
was;  and,  gazing  wildly  around  him, 
he  deemed  himself  an  inhabitant  of 
Chaos.  Poor  fellow  ! — he  forgot  his 
flask  ; — no  wonder  he  had  forgotten 
himself. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  an  eternity 
had  elasped  in  this  unpleasant  manner, 
when  the  sound  of  human  voices 
caught  his  ear.  He  listened  with 
all  his  senses,  and  could  presently 
distinguish  a  mongrel  noise  with 
which  he  fancied  himself  familiar. 
It  becan)e  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  at  last  he  could  for  a  certainty 
recognise  the 

"  El  naso  sul  boccolo." 

"  God  bless  the  brocoli  !"  shouted 
the  distressful  man,  straining  every 
faculty  to  become  the  better  con- 
scious of  the  approaching  ship  of  pro- 
mise. And,  certes,  it  did  approach, 
and  without  long  delay,  was  moored 
beside  the  projecting  bit  of  land, 
whereon  stood  the  newly  animated 
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Roberts,    like    Pygmalion's    statue, 
'Jlimidly  expanding  into  life.'  " 

"  Quick,  quick,  Sir,  no  loitering," 
cried  the  saturnine  Lieutenant  ;  "  we 
must  away,  or  your  excellency  wdl 
luse  promotion." 

"  VVhere  is  Signor  Spalatro  1" 

"Oh!  he's  far  enough  ofl';  but 
we'll  overtake  him,  if  you  will  but 
move.      Are  you  coming]" 

"  WHiy,  to  tell  you  the  (ruth,  I 
shall  be  well  content  to  go  anywhere, 
but  if  I  have  a  preference  for  one 
place  beyond  another,  it  certainly,  at 
this  moment,  is  for  Venice." 

"  For  Venice  1"  ejaculated  the 
freebooter. 

"  For  Venice,"  sneakingly  faulter- 
ed  the  martyr. 

"  Sir,  'tis  impossible  !  You  have 
done  nothing  as  yet,  and  I  shall  miss 
my  bounty,  if  I  fail  to  bring  my  aid. 
— 'Tis  impossible." 

"  But,  good  Monsieur,  I  am  quite 
useless  as  a  coadjutor  in  my  present 
state,  whatever  your  employment 
may  be  ;"  whined  Roberts. 

"  Then  stay  where  you  are. — 
Antonio  !"  cried  he,  to  one  of  the 
boatmen, — and  in  a  few  words  of 
Italian,  seemed  to  give  directions  for 
pushing  ofl";  when  farther  progress 
was  stayed,  by  the  supplicatory  ap- 
peal of  the  miserable  amateur. 

"  Good  Sir,  excellent  JMonsieur, 
as  I  live,  you  shall  not  repent  it  ;  I'll 
make  intercession   with  Spalatro." 

"  It  cannot  be." 

"  I'll  give  you  an  equivalent  for 
your  loss." 

"  'Tis  not  enough.'' 

"I'll  give  3'ou  more — aye,  any 
thing  you  demand." 

'•  Will  you,  though  ?"  sleekly  de- 
manded the  other  ;  and  a  ncgociation 
was  immediately  opened.  The  deli- 
beration which  followed  was  not  long 
protracted,  when  the  terms  were  to 
be  settled  by  one  of  the  parties  only, 
and  accordingly  the  sum  of  fifty  Ta- 
lari was  agreed  upon  as  the  price  of 
his  reconveyance,  and  the  satisfied 
lieutenant  was  to  call  at  mid-day  on 
the  following  morning. 

They  returned  in  mute  pomp,  and 
Roberts  shrunk  to  bed. 
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Early  the  next  day,  I  invaded  his 
room  for  tlie  purpose  of  hearing  the 
events  of  the  important  night,  and 
was  sitting  with  him,  when  Harvey 
and  a  friend  were  announced  ;  they 
came  in,  and  the  unknown  visitor 
was  introduced  as  a  Captain  Mont- 
gomery. A  little  desultory  conver- 
sation ensued,  in  which  the  captain 
took  no  part,  till  at  last,  during  a 
pause — one  indeed  of  many  caused 
by  an  unaccountable  awkwardness  in 
our  friend  Roberts — the  stranger 
opened  his  mouth  for  the  first  time 
with  these  singular  words  : — 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing on  you,  for  the  fifty  Talari,  ac- 
cording to  covenant." 

"The  d— 1!"  shrieked  Roberts. 
"  You?'' 

"  If  you  please,  unless  you  prefer 
to  merit  a  release  by  another  trial  of 
the  marshes  of  Lerida." 

"  You  ? — How  do  you  happen  to 
know  ?" 

"  Only  as  the  lieutenant   of  my 


captain,  here,  Spalatro  ;"  pointing  to 
Harvey ;  "  who  wisely  kept  out  of 
the  way,  and  a  plague  on  him  for  his 
prudence." 

"  Surely  this  is  a  mistake." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Roberts— shall 
I  give  you  the  whole  cantata  of  Ni- 
netta  Carettar'  And  he  commenc- 
ed the  song. 

"  No — for  goodness'  sake,"  cried 
poor  Roberts. 

"  Will  you  scamper  with  me  over 
the  marshes,  in  pursuit  of  our  boy's 
decoy  lamp  V 

''In  pity,  my  dear  fellow  !" 

"  Or  shall  the  lad  flash  his  dark 
lantern   in   your  eyes  again  V 

But  Roberts  had  said  his  say; — 
he  sate  in  turbulent  reflection  amidst 
roars  of  hearty  laughter  at  the  result 
of  the  freak  ;  and  before  they  had 
subsided,  he  made  an  utter  renuncia- 
tion of  Knight-errantry,  and  declared 
his  abhorrence  of  all  thieves  and  va- 
gabonds. He  kept  his  word,  and  has 
been  a  rational  fellow  ever  since. 


FORMER  WAR  BETWEEN  TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 


TjlVERYTHlNG  relating  to  the 
-■-^  Russians  and  Turks,  and  the 
present  seat  of  war  between  these 
two  nations,  is  at  this  time  valuable. 
The  following  account  of  their  last 
sanguinary  conflict  previous  to  the 
late  commencement  of  hostilities, 
from  a  work  recently  published,  will, 
we  think,  be  read  witli  interest. 

"  In  the  year  1805  the  Turks  were 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  under 
their  amiable  but  feeble  monarch, 
Selim  ;  their  provinces  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  abroad  ;  their  people 
turbulent  and  discontented  at  home  ; 
and  pressed  and  harassed  by  the 
conflicting  and  peremptory  demands 
of  the  great  European  powers.  They 
had  conceded  to  Russia,  by  the  trea- 
ty of  Yassi,  179-,  an  extraordinary 
right  of  interfering  in  the  provinces 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  that  their 
respective  Hospodars  should  be  con- 
tinued in  uflTice  seven  years,  and  not 
removable    but    bv    the    consent    of 


Russia.  To  this  agreement,  howe- 
ver, they  did  not  adhere.  The  then 
reigning  Hospodars  were  deposed 
before  their  time  ;  and  when  the 
Russians  remonstrated,  the  Bospho- 
rus  was  closed  against  their  ships. 
Taking  umbrage  at  these  causes  of 
complaint,  General  Michelson  was 
despatched  with  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  who  crossed  the  Niester, 
took  Bender  and  Chotzim  with  little 
resistance,  and  entered  Yassi,  the  ca- 
pital of  Moldavia.  From  hence  he 
proceeded  to  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  Wallachia,  where  he  found  a 
Turkish  force  which  had  been  sent 
against  him  by  Muslapha  Bairactar, 
the  energetic  Ayan  of  Rutschuk. 
These,  however,  be  soon  defeated  ; 
when  his  approach  was  known,  the 
inhabitants  rose  upon  the  Turks,  at- 
tacked them  suddenly  with  all  kinds 
of  weapons  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  advanced  guard  of  the  Russians, 
drove  them  out  of  the  town,  leaving 
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fifteen  hundred  dead  in  the  streets  :  the  other  world.'  It  is  to  the  vigor- 
he  then  entered  Bucharest,  and  took  ous  defence  of  these  two  places,  and 
entire  possession  of  the  three  pro-  the  josses  sustained  before  them,  that 
vinces  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  the  final  failure  of  the  campaign  is 
Wallachia  ;  not  leaving  a  Turkish  generally  attributed, 
corps  or  fortress  on  the  north  side  "  In  the  month  of  September,  Ka- 
of  the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  minsky  l<"ft  Langeron  before  Ruts- 
Giurdzio  ;  and  he  prepared  imniedi-  chuk,  and  with  his  disposable  force 
ately  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  suddenly     attacked     the     Turks    at 

"  A    tumultuary     army    was    now  Bayne.      They  defended   themselves 

hastily    collected    at   Adrianople,   of  with    desperate    valor  ;    but  were  at 

troops  from    the   provinces   of  Asia,  length    defeated,    with    the    loss    of 

and  moved    forward    with   the  Janis-  twelve    thousand    men   in   killed  and 

saries  to  the  Danube  ;  they  mutinied,  wounded;    and  Rutschuk    was   com- 

in    their   march,  massacred   some  of  pelled    to    surrender,    with     all    the 

the  officers  who  wished  to  introduce  Turkish   flotilla   lying  before  if,  and 

European     discipline    among    them,  Giurdzio  on  the  other  side.     In  order 

and    when    they  at   length  arrived  at  to  create  a  diversion,  the  Turks  now 

the  scene    of  action,  were   so  disor-  sent    a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and 

ganized,   that    they    effected    nothing  threatened  an  attack  on  the  Crimea; 

against    the  Russians,  who  remained  notwithstanding    this,    the     Russians 

in  almost    undisturbed    possession  of  concentrated  their  forces  in  Bulgaria, 

the    province,    till     the    year    1810,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  was  obliged  to 

when  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  retreat  before  them,  recross  the  Bal- 

augmented  to  two  hundred  thousand  can,  and  take  up  a  position  at  Adria- 

men,   and   a    fierce    and    sanguinary  nu]de ;  leaving,  however,  the  strong 

contest  ensued,  which,  perhaps,  ne-  and  impregnable  fortresses  of  Varna 

ver  wassurpassed.  on  the  sea  coast,  and  Shumla  on  the 

"  The  Russians  passed  the  Danube  ascent  of  the  mountains,  well  secured 
in  three  places.  Their  direct  pro-  at  the  other  side, 
gress  would  have  been  tVom  Giurdzio  "  The  feeble  Selim,  and  his  sue- 
to  Rutschuk  ;  but  at  this  latter  place  cessor  Mustapha,  had  both  been 
the  passage  was  impracticable,  either  strangled,  and  Mohammed  had  been 
at  the  town  or  near  it,  as  the  banks  called  to  the  throne,  who,  even  then, 
were  steep  and  high,  and  defended  displayed  the  vigor  which  since  has 
with  Turkish  batteries.  They  there-  distinguished  him.  He  set  up  the 
fore  crossed  over  above  it  atOstrova,  standard  of  the  prophet  at  Daud  Pa- 
near  VViddin,  and  below  it  at  Hirso-  sha,  a  large  plain  two  miles  from 
vay  and  Toutourkay,  and  laid  siege  Constantinople,  and  issued  a  Hatti- 
to  Rutschuk.  The  town  was  vigor-  sheriff',  that  all  Mussulmen  should 
ously  defended  ;  and  the  Russians  lally  round  it.  In  this  way  he  as- 
wi!re  repulsed,  in  a  desperate  attack,  sembled,  in  a  short  time,  a  large  ar- 
in  which  they  lost  six  thousand  men.  my  ;  appointed  a  new  Grand  Vizier, 
Kaminsky  made  also  a  similar  assault  whom  he  sent  on  with  the  troops; 
on  the  entrenched  camp  at  Shumla  ;  and  returned  to  the  city.  The  new 
but  here,  too,  he  was  driven  back  Vizier,  Ahmed  Aga,  was  a  man  of 
with  great  carnage.  The  Turks,  the  same  energy  as  the  Sultan,  and 
though  unacquainted  with  regular  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  de- 
discipline  in  the  field,  make  a  fierce  fence  of  Ibrail.  He  immediately  de- 
and  sanguinary  resistance  when  at-  scended  from  the  mountains,  forced 
tacked  behind  their  ramparts.  On  the  detached  corps  of  Russians  in 
these  occasions  they  issued  their  me-  Bulgaria  to  recross  the  Danube,  and 
morable  bulletin — '  that  they  had  ta-  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  Rutschuk, 
ken  such  a  number  of  infidels'  heads,  defended  by  the  Russian  general 
that  they  would  serve  as  a  bridge  by  Kutosov.  The  Russians,  hard  press- 
which  the  faithful  might  pass  over  to  ed,  transported  the  inhabitants  to  the 
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other  side  of  the  river,  set  fire  to  the  ed  camp  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
town  in  four  quarters,  and  then  re-  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication 
treated  themselves.  The  Turks  or  su[)piy.  \n  this  state  they  endur- 
rushed  into  the  burning  town,  put  a  ed  tlie  severest  privations;  and  afier 
stop  to  the  conflagration,  and  took  feeding  on  llie  llesh  of  their  horses, 
jp  their  position  there.  The  Grand  and  giving  up  all  hope  of  relief,  they 
Vizier,  having  thus  driven  the  Rus-  were  compelled  to  surrender,  having 
sians  to  the  opposite  shore,  was  now  lost  10,000  men  in  the  different  as- 
determined  to  follow  them  ;  and  he  saults  made  on  them.  This  was  the 
made  the  attempt  in  three  places,  last  effort  of  the  combatants.  The 
Widdin,  Rulschuk,  and  Silistria.  He  Turks,  who  had  entered  Wallachia, 
succeeded  at  VViddin,  and  established  at  VV' iddin,  retired  to  the  other  side, 
thirty  thousand  men  in  Wallachia.  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  having  receiv- 
Ile  also  succeeded  at  Rutschuk,  took  ed  great  reiiil'orcements,  concentrated 
possession  of  a  large  island  in  the  them  at  Rutschuk  ;  but  while  the 
river  called  Slobodse,  and,  in  perfect  combatants  were  preparing  to  renew 
confidence,  passed  the  greater  part  the  sanguinary  conflicts,  the  exhaust- 
of  his  army  to  the  other  side,  and  ed  state  of  the  one,  and  the  critical 
established  them  in  an  entrenched  state  of  the  other,  invaded  by  the 
can)p.  Kutosov  was  not  idle;  he  French,  induced  then)  to  come  to  an 
immediately  availed  himself  of  the  accommodation ;  and  the  peace  of 
Vizier's  crossing  over,  and  detached  Bucharest,  concluded  in  1812,  gave 
eight  thousand  nieTn,  under  General  another  accession  of  territory  to  the 
Markoff,  to  attack  the  camp  he  had  Russians,  extending  their  frontier 
left  behind.  Ironi  the  Niester  to  the  Pruth,  and  as- 
"  A  Turkish  camp  is  formed  with-  signing  to  them  all  the  country  that  lay 
out  any  regularity,  "^llie  Grand  Vi-  between  the  two  rivers,  Bessarabio, 
zier's  tent  is  always  conspicuous  in  and  a  considerable  [)art  of  Moldavia, 
the  centre,  and  becomes  the  nucleus  "  The  Russians  withdrew  from  the 
round  which  all  the  rest  are  pitched,  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
as  every  man  chooses  to  place  lliem.  via,  which  they  had  occupied  for  se- 
ll is,  however,  their  strong  hold,  to  ven  years,  and  have  never  since  en- 
which  they  always  retire,  as  a  wild  tered  them  :  they  are  now,  however, 
animal  to  its  lair;  and  they  defend  it  in  appearance,  about  to  renew  their 
with  the  same  fierceness  and  obsii-  desperate  conflicts,  and  dye  the  Da- 
nacy.  On  this  occasion,  they  were  nube  again  with  blood  ;  and  the  |Jfe- 
completely  surprised  ;  the  wliole  of  neral  opinion  is,  that  they  will  meet 
the  camp,  including  the  general's  with  no  effectual  opposition  to  their 
tent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus-  further  progress  ;  but  certainly  the 
sians,  and  the  fugitive  Turks  crowded  events  of  the  last  campaign  should 
into  Rutschidi.  Here  they  were  can-  induce  us  to  adopt  a  difl'erent  opinion, 
nonaded  by  the  artillery  of  their  own  They  availed  themselves  of  a  mo- 
abandoned  camp,  and  General  Lan-  ment  of  their  enemies' weakness,  and 
geron,  from  the  other  side,  directed  advanced,  with  little  opposition,  to 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  that  river;  here  they  stopped  ;  and 
upon  them.  The  Vizier,  having  after  a  very  sanguinary  and  perse- 
heard  of  this  misfortune,  threw  him-  vering  conflict  of  six  years,  we  find 
self  into  a  little  boat,  and,  availing  them,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  siill 
himself  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  on  its  shores.  Whenever  they  at- 
he  pushed  across,  and  landed  in  safe-  tempted  to  proceed  beyond  it,  they 
ty  ;  but  the  Russians  now  brought  up  were  driven  back  with  carnage,  and 
their  flotilla,  and  intercepted  all  com-  a  single  town  scarcely  fortified,  as 
niunication  between  the  divided  por-  contemptible  in  the  eyes,  as  it  would 
tions  of  the  Turkish  arn)y.  They  be  weak  in  the  hands,  of  European 
next  attacked  and  carried  the  island,  troops,  effectually  arrested  their  ca- 
and  turned  the  guns  on  the  entrench-  reer." 
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THE  KING  OF  ARRAGON  S  LAMENT  FOR  HIS  BROTHER.* 

BY    MRS.    HEMANS. 

■"  If  I  could  see  him,  it  were  well  with  me  !" — Coleridge's  Wallenstein. 

There  were  lights  and  sounds  of  revelling  in  the  vanquished  city's  halls, 
As  by  night  the  feast  of  victory  was  held  within  its  walls ; 
And  the  conquerors  filled  the  wine-cup  high,  after  years  of  bright  blood  shed  : 
But  their  Lord,  the  King  of  Arragon,  'midst  the  triumph,  wailed  the  dead. 

He  looked  down  from  the  fortress  won,  on  the  tents  and  towers  below, 
The  moon-lit  sea,  the  torch-lit  streets — and  a  gloom  came  o'er  his  brow  : 
The  voice  of  thousands  floated  up,  with  the  horn  and  cymbals'  tone  ; 
But  his  heart,  'midst  that  proud  music,  felt  more  utterly  alone. 

And  he  cried, "  Thou  art  mine,  fair  city  !  tiiou  city  of  the  sea  ! 
But,  oh  !  what  portion  of  delight  is  mine  at  last  in  thee  .'' 
— I  am  lonely  'midst  thy  palaces,  while  the  glad  waves  past  them  roll, 
And  the  soft  breath  of  thine  orange-bowers  is  mourntul  to  my  soul. 

"  My  brother  I  oh  !  my  brother  !  thou  art  gone,  the  true  and  brave. 
And  the  haughty  joy  of  victory  hath  died  upon  thy  grave  : 
There  are  many  round  my  throne  to  stand,  and  to  march  where  I  lead  on  ; 
There  was  one  to  love  me  in  the  world — my  brother !  thou  art  gone  ! 

"  In  the  desert,  in  the  battle,  in  the  ocean-tempest's  wrath. 

Wo  stood  together,  side  by  side  ;  one  hope  was  ours — one  path  : 

Thou  hast  wrapt  me  in  thy  soldier's  cloak,  thou  hast  fenced  me  with  thy  breast; 

Thou  hast  watched  beside  my  couch  of  pain — oh  !  bravest  heart,  and  best ! 

"  I  see  the  festive  lights  around — o'er  a  dull  sad  world  they  shine  ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  victory — my  Pedro  !  where  is  thine  ? 
The  only  voice  in  whose  kind  tone  my  spirit  found  reply  ! — 
Oh  1  brother  I  I  have  bought  too  dear  this  hollow  pageantry  ! 

"  I  have  hosts,  and  gallant  fleets,  to  spread  my  glory  and  my  sway, 
And  chiefs  to  lead  them  fearlessly — my  friend  hath  passed  away  ! 
For  the  kindly  look,  the  word  of  cheer,  my  heart  may  thirst  in  vain, 
And  the  face  that  was  as  light  to  mine — it  cannot  come  again  ! 

"  I  have  made  thy  blood,  thy  faithful  blood,  the  offering  for  a  crown  ; 
With  love,  which  earth  bestows  not  twice,  I  have  purchased  cold  renown  : 
How  often  will  my  weary  heart  'midst  tJio  sounds  of  triumph  die, 
When  I  think  of  thee,  my  brother  !  thou  flower  of  chivalry  ! 

"  I  am  lonel}' — I  am  lonely  !  this  rest  is  ev'n  as  death ! 

Let  me  hear  again  the  ringing  spears,  and  the  battle-trumpet's  breath  ; 

Let  me  see  the  fiery  chargers  foam,  and  the  royal  banner  wave — 

But  where  art  thou,  my  brother  ■! — where  .' — in  thy  low  and  early  grave  !" 

And  louder  swelled  the  son^s  of  joy  through  that  victorious  night, 
And  faster  flowed  the  red  wine  forth,  by  the  stars'  and  torches'  light; 

But  low  and  deep,  amidst  the  mirth,  was  heard  the  conqueror's  moan 

"  My  brother !  oh  !  my  brother  !  best  and  bravest !  thou  art  gone  !" 

*  The  grief  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  who  was 
killed  during  the  siege  of  Napios,  is  affbctingly  described  by  the  historian  Mariana.  It  is  also 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  old   Spanish  ballads,  in  Lockhart's  beautiful  collection. 
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NOTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICANS.* 


"¥^¥7'E  h;ive  read  these  volumes  with 
^  ^  much  SHlislaction,  and  ear- 
nestly recommend  them  to  all  who 
have  been  gathering  their  "  Notions 
of  the  Americans,"  without  oppor- 
tunities of  correcting  them  by  more 
competent  authorities,  from  the  tours 
and  travels  that  have  for  the  last  ten 
or  dozen  years  been  floating  in  our 
literary  atmosphere.  Generally,  the 
authors  of  tiiese  publications  have 
themselves  been  uneducated  and  un- 
licked  persons,  and  mixing,  as  they 
must  have  done,  with  men  of  their 
own  class  and  habits — their  intro- 
duction could  of  course  be  to  no 
others — and  filled  with  strange  fan- 
cies of  American  equality,  they  have 
given  of  the  Americans  an  impres- 
sion of  pervading,  and  intolerable 
and  irreclaimable  coarseness  and  vul- 
garity. The  distinctions  of  political 
and  social  relations  were  beyond 
their  detection.  The  same  political 
rights  seem  to  them  to  establish  the 
same  social  intercourse, — as  if  in 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
the  educated  and  uneducated,  the 
refined  and  unrefined,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  must,  necessarily,  mingle 
pell-mell  in  blissful  confusion.  The 
very  able  and  effective  volumes  be- 
fore us  will  leave  a  far  diOerent  im- 
pression upon  the  reader,  accompa- 
nied by  a  conviction  of  the  writer's 
superior  information,  and  superior 
title  to  confidence,  and  confirmed, 
too,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  eternal 
principles  of  human  feelings,  and 
hunjan  motives. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
the  Literary  Oazelte,  whicji  consi- 
ders it  complimentary  to  term  a  man 
"  a  Jacobite,"  and  "  a  high  church- 
ntan,"  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  D'lsra- 
eli,  should  lose  no  opportunity  of 
calumniating  and  libelling  a  writer  of 
liberal  principles.  We  therefore 
trust  that  the  author  of  the  present 
work  will  recard   the   attack   of   this 


publication  as  a  compliment,  and  as 
a  sure  sign  that  he  has  effected  his 
purpose.  But  we  acknowledge  that, 
in  many  respects,  he  lies  open  to 
attack.  His  very  title  is  objection- 
able, as  containing  a  slang  term, 
which  (in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
it)  good  taste  has  long  ago  banished 
both  from  polished  composition  and 
discourse.  With  a  want  of  sound 
discretion,  which  was  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him — though  done,  no 
doubt,  to  obviate  a  natural  prejudice 
— he  assumes  the  character  of  an 
European  ;  but  he  is  himself  Ameri- 
can, and  no  other  indeed  than  Coop- 
er, the  well  known  national  novelist 
of  America, — a  man,  whose  reputa- 
tion, in  his  particular  department,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  second  only  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's, — able  to  see,  com- 
bine, and  describe.  To  make  the 
matter  worse,  he  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  imagine  himself  capable  of 
humor,  and  thus,  without  the  least 
particle  of  the  reality,  persists  iu 
tormenting  us  with  a  perpetual  dis- 
play of  filse  humor,  that  is  really 
painful  to  behold.  To  complete  the 
catalogue  of  his  imperfections,  his 
style  is  coarse,  affected,  and  obscure; 
and  his  remarks  frequently  exhibit 
considerable  conceit  and  arrogance. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Cooper's 
book  is  the  best  book  that  has  yet 
been  written  on  America.  We  our- 
selves profess  liberal  princi|jles,  and 
have,  consequently,  a  leaning  to- 
wards all  liberal  writers  ;  but  we 
trust  we  have  never  shown  ourselves 
blind  to  their  defects,  or  been  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  their  merits;  our 
readers  will,  therefore,  credit  us, 
when  we  assert  that,  in  spite  of  the 
abuse  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  and 
of  all  the  blemishes  enumerated 
above,  the  work  now  before  us  is,  as 
we  have  said,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  works  hitherto  written  on  the 
country  to  which  it  relates.      It  cer- 
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tainly  is  not  in   itself  a    perfect  pic-  enable  him   to   come    to    a  tolerably 

ture  of  American  character,  society,  correct     conclusion     upon    ench     of 

manners  or  scenery  ;  but  it  furnishes  those  subjects,  and  in  the  meanwhile 

the  reader  with   materials  which  will  will  amuse  him  exceedinglv. 


SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES * 


ri^HERE  is  a  fund  of  wit  and  mer-  ner,  there  is  a  lady,  who  is  unable  to 
-•-  riment  in  Mr.  Cruikshank  that  pass  throuj^h  Storey's  Gate  on  ac- 
he may  d7-aw  upon  as  lavishly  as  he  count  of  her  huge  bonnet,  and  some 
pleases  without  any  fear  of  exhaust-  one  is  exclaiming,  that  "  Lady  Dar- 
ion.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  lingtun^s  Bonnet  stops  the  loayP 
numerous  publications.  The  first  Haifa  dozen  milliners,  with  the  as- 
two  pages  consist  of  graphic  illustra-  sistance  of  ladders,  pulleys,  &c.  are 
tions  of  the  occasional  advantages  of  constructing  one  of  the  size  of  a  hay- 
wooden  legs  over  those  of  mere  flesh  stack.  To  Mr.  Cruikshank  the  la- 
and  blood.  They  are  rough  sketch-  dies  are  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of 
es,  but  distinguished  by  great  freedom  a  vehicle  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
and  spirit,  and  that  air  of  genuine  which, from  an  extraordinary  breadth 
humour  which  he  generally  exhibits,  of  roof,  will  allow  of  a  bonnet  being 
The  first  sketch  is  of  a  poacher,  comfortably  worn  within  by  one  per- 
whose  wooden  leg  is  caught  in  a  son  at  least.  The  fashionable  fe- 
steel-trap.  The  title  of  it  is,  "  The  males  of  the  present  day  make  their 
Adoantage  of  a  wooden  leg  at  a  waists  so  extremely  thin,  and  the 
JPmch.'^  Then  we  have  a  group  of  head-dresses  and  low  garments  so 
dancing  girls  on  stilts,  that  is  to  sav,  preposterously  large,  that  not  only  is 
^^  Living  on  Wooden  Legs.''  We  the  human  form  disfigured  by  such  an 
have  next  a  glimpse  at  a  man,  who  is  approximation  to  the  spider,  but  we 
rushing  into  a  house  to  avoid  a  mad  are  surprised  there  are  not  more  ac- 
dog,  but  he  has  his  "  13est  leg  fore-  cidents  similar  to  the  one  so  cleverly 
most/'  and  the  animal  seizes  hold  of  sketched  in  a  corner  of  this  page.  A 
the  wooden  one.  In  another  corner  lady  is  walking  on  the  banks  of  a  ri- 
of  the  page  is  a  man  who  has  fallen  ver — a  terrible  storm  arises,  and  her 
on  the  road  side.  A  cart-wheel  has  large  bonnet  and  loose  sleeves,  hav- 
passed  right  over  his  leg,  and  crush-  ing  caught  the  wind,  the  body  is  se- 
ed it  to  atoms,  but  it  is  a  "  Trifling  parated  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper 
Accident,"  for  the  leg  was  wooden,  half  which  is  always  the  lightest.,  is 
and  could  easily  be  replaced  by  ano-  carried  over  the  water.  The  next 
ther  every  whit  as  good  ;  and  a  drunk-  page  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  pre- 
en and  roaring  negro,  impatient  "  to  ceding,  though  there  are  many  vigor- 
hab  tea,"  thrusts  his  ligneoussiipport-  otis  touches  of  the  pencil  in  it,  and 
er  into  the  fire,  to  make  "  the  kettle  a  flash  or  two  of  satiric  wit.  On  the 
bile."  On  the  succeeding  page  we  top  of  another  page  stands  a  sapient 
have  some  jokes  against  the  ladies'  looking  pig  with  his  tail  curled,  and 
bonnets,  which  have  become,  from  over  him  the  motto,  "  I  could  a  tale 
their  prodigious  size,  an  abominable  unfold."  Then  follow  some  legal 
nuisance  in  all  theatres  and  public  v.itticisms.  All  kinds  of  practices 
exhibitions,  where  they  exclude  us  "■  at  the  bar"  are  most  whimsically  il- 
from  every  thing  worthy  to  be  seen,  lustrated,  from  the  crow-bar  in  burg- 
not  excepting  their  own  delightful  lary  to  the  bar  at  the  Old  Bailey  ; 
faces.     In  the  sketch  on  the  left  cor-  including  the  head  of  "  a  gentleman 

*  Scraps  and  Sketches.     Designed,  etched,  and   published,  by   George   Cruiiishank,  to  be 
continued  occasionally. 
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intended  for  tlio  bar  ;" — n  f;ice  and  admiration.  "  Yoti  spp,  eran'ma," 
expression  never  to  be  fori^otton.  says  tbe  little  child,  "  before  you 
There  are  some  capital  tilings  in  il-  suck  this  epe,  or,  inure  properly 
Instration  ofilie"  March  ot'Intellect."  speaking,  before  vou  extract  the  mat- 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Letters"  is  perhaps  ter  contained  within  this  shell  by  suc- 
oiie  of  the  cleverest.  Children  with  tion,  you  must  mal<e  an  incision  at 
heads  pii'maiurely  large  are  running  the  apex,  and  a  corresponding  aper- 
in  go-carts  after  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  ture  at  the  base."  "  As  e,  dear  !"  ex- 
which  are  ludicrously  sketched  with  claims  her  gran'ma,  <'  how  Very  cle- 
legs.  On  the  first  go-cart  is  the  la-  ver  !  !  They  only  used  to  make  a 
bel  of  "  Reading  mode  easi/.'^  In  the  hole  at  each  end  in  my  time  !  '  -Well, 
distance,  we  observe  two  figures  on  I  declare  they  are  making  improve- 
horseback,  with  a  pack  of  open-  nients  in  every  thing  !"  A  table, 
mouthed  do£s  in  fidl  chase  of  a  file  covered  with  philosophical  apparatus, 
of  the  following  letters,  which  have  and  a  toy  basket  filled  with  such 
legs  like  "  The  Living  Skeleton's," —  trifling  works  as  Newton,  Euclid, 
LITERATURE.  "T/ie  Gra7id  Shaks^peare,  Milton,  Gibbon,  &c. 
AJarchofI/itcllei:t,'^w\\\\{hesti\i\\er^  com[»lele  the  idea.  But  we  cannot 
wearing  spectacles,  and  inkstands  afford  space  for  any  further  notice, 
with  quills  in  then),  for  their  regimen-  and  must  retnind  our  readers,  that, 
lal  caf)s,  is  also  very  humorous.  The  from  the  bare  outlines,  the  few  feeble 
^c;'.nt  and  ntystifying  phraseology  of  strokes  which  we  are  able  to  give 
science,  which  are  now  heard  at  eve-  with  the  pen,  in  endeavouring  to 
ry  corner  of  the  street  from  the  transfer  Mr,  Cruikshank's  witticisms 
mouths  of  children,  are  illustrated  by  to  our  pages,  they  will  be  unable  to 
a  little  girl  on  a  stool  with  an  egg  in  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  work 
her  hand.  She  is  standing:  before  her  before  us. 
old  grandmama,  who  is  gaping    with 
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DISEASE  OF  SILK  WORMS,  AND  ITS  devouring  the   leaves  with  an  eager- 

CURE,  ness  which  they  did  not  usually  show  ; 

TN  the  southern  provinces  of  Fran<lB»  not  one  of  the    hurdles   upon    which 

-*-    where   silk    worms    are    bred,    it  he  raised  his  worms  appeared  infect- 

is    very    common    to    find    them    at-  edg^ith  the  jaundice.      It  was  at  first 

tacked  by  a  disease    called  the  jaun-  snppf)sed    that    the    coccooiis  of  silk 

dice,   in    consequence    of   the    color  were    injured   by   this   process  ;    this 

acquired  by  iliem  :   and  very  careful  however  is  n6t  the  case,  and  his  me- 

examination  is  continually   made   for  tliod  of  practice  is  now  adopted  gene- 

the  discovery  of  such  worms  as  may  rally  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse. 

be  attacked  by    it,  that    they  may  be  

removed,  lest  the  disease,  being  con-  indian  telegraphs. 

tagious,  should  spread    to  the  others.         The  system    of  telegraphs  has  ar- 

The  Abbe   Eyseeric,  of  Carpentras,  rived  at  such  perfection  in  the  presi- 

had    recourse  to   a    remedy    in  these  dency   of   Bombay,  that  a  communi- 

cases,  which,  though  apftarently  dan-  cation  may  be  n)ade  through    a   line 

gerous,  has    been    warranted    by  the  of  .500  miles  in  eight  tn^toles. 

success   of  twenty  years.     He  used  tIw 

to  powder  his  worms  over  with  cjuick  new  application  of  steam. 
lime,  by  means   of  a  silk   sievh.^    he         A  grocer  at  Sheffield  has  a  steam- 
then     gave     tlieni     mnlberrj?/. leaves  engine,  of  half-horse  power,   for   the 
moistened  with  a   few  drops  of  wine,  purpose     of   roasting    and    grinding 
«nd    the   insects   instantly  set  about  coffee. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 


■VTATURAL  HISTORY!  What 
-'-^  delight  and  instruction  flow  from 
its  study,  whenever  it  is  pursued,  not 
merely  in  a  scientific,  but  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit  !  Upon  this  won- 
derful scene  of  existence,  is  it  possi- 
ble for  an  intelligent  being  to  look 
without  wonder  1  or  to  wonder  with- 
out desire  to  know  ?  We  have  no 
need  to  explain  how  the  desire  to 
understand  these  wonders  should 
spring  up  in  the  human  mind  : — its 
own  faculties  are  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation. There  would  be  more  oc- 
casion to  explain  by  what  means,  in 
such  multitudes  of  men,  that  native 
desire  is  suppressed  and  defeated  of 
its  natural  growth  and  vivacity. 

Accordingly,  in  all  times  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  we  find  that  one 
strong  passion  of  powerful  and  aspir- 
ing minds,  has  been  the  desire  of 
natural  knowledge.  And  erring  as 
~  their  opinions  were,  and  could  not 
but  be,  in  the  infancy  of  observa- 
tion, limited  and  imperfect,  still  the 
facts  of  nature  which  were  open  to 
^.  '  their  senses,  were  so  extraordinary — 
:*'  and  even  their  rude  speculation  took 
such  strong  hold  upon  their  minds, 
that  not  only  is  the  desire  of  such 
knowledge  recorded  as  having  been 
most  strong  in  their  most  illustrious 
men,  but  the  reputation  of  proficien- 
cy in  it,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
raise  a  man  to  the  highest  distinction 
among  the  People,  as  a  Sage — a 
Priest  in  the  Temple  of  Nature. 

The  truth  is,  that  so  strongly  were 
the  minds  of  men,  in  the  early  times 
51   ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  2d  scrics. 


of  society,  impressed  with  the  extra- 
ordinary properties  and  powers  which 
were  discovered  to  them,  and  the 
appearances  they  beheld,  that  they 
were  much  n)ore  in  danger  of  being 
overcome  with  excessive  admiration 
and  affection,  than  of  too  slightly  re- 
garding them  ;  and  so  great  was  their 
unceasing  admiration  and  wonder  of 
what  they  continually  saw  passing 
before  their  eyes,  on  this  great  thea- 
tre of  nature — that  they  soon  began 
to  carry  it  beyond  its  just  limits,  to 
intermix  superstitious  imagination 
with  their  conception  of  natural  pow- 
ers, and  to  interweave  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  in  the  fables  of  their 
erring  religion.  This  we  know  to 
have  been  done  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  the  Egyptians — the  early  Greeks 
— the  old  inhabitants  of  Persia,  and 
the  Hindoos.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  it  has  been  almost  universal. 
Here  we  see  evidence,  not  only  of 
what  the  face  of  nature  is  to  man, 
but  what  is  that  strong  impression 
which  is  the  beginning  and  first  in- 
citement to  the  study  of  her  laws. 
It  is  an  impression  of  strong  and  de- 
lighted wonder  and  admiration — an 
impression  which  does  not  belong, 
in  the  first  place,  to  intellect  and  phi- 
losophy, but  to  natural  and  inevita- 
ble feeling.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  minds  that  have 
pursued  this  knowledge  have  held 
throughout  a  course  answerable  to 
this  beginning ;  they  have  been  at 
once  contemplators  and  lovers  of  na- 
ture.     We  behold    in    them    a    mind 
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elevated  by  the  greatness,  and  calm- 
ed by  the  beauty,  of  what  they  be- 
hold. When  we  think  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  we  think  not  so  much  of 
the  vast  and  con)preliunsive  [)owers 
of  his  intellect,  as  of  the  sublimity  of 
the  objects  which  that  intellect  was 
for  ever  engaged  in  contemplating. 
In  the  lives  of  almost  all  the  men  of 
genius  who  have  been  given  up  to 
these  studies,  we  find,  not  a  curious 
inquisitiveness  of  mind  which  might 
have  been  applied  to  this  subject  or 
to  any  other,  but  a  mind  touched 
with  delight  of  what  was  disclosed, 
and  led  on  by  that  delight  to  never- 
ending  investigation.  If  such  be  the 
just  foundation  and  inducement  to 
natural  knowledge,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  pursuit  of  it  upon  the 
mind  .''  It  is  not,  we  see,  a  painful 
labour  imposed  upon  unwilling  minds, 
piecing  together  with  effort  facts 
painfully  acquired.  The  mind  hur- 
ries on  in  its  own  enjoyment  through 
scenes  of  delight.  For  you  must  not 
judge  of  these  studies  by  the  degree 
of  interest  with  which  minds  apply 
to  theili  that  have  been  long  unused 
to  such  occupation,  and  are  led  to 
them,  not  by  their  own  desire,  but  by 
accidental  circumstances.  But  you 
may  judge  by  what  you  see  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  children  to 
whom  they  are  agreeable  will  follow 
them.  We  may  judge  by  what  we 
read  of  the  strong  and  devouring 
passion  with  which  minds,  having 
this  bent  by  nature,  will  give  them- 
selves up  to  such  pursuits,  all  life 
long,  often  without  being  inlluenced 
in  any  degree  by  the  love  of  fame, 
or  any  other  reward,  than  by  the 
simple  and  sublime  satisfaction  in  the 
study  of  itself.  Such,  unquestiona- 
bly, is  the  true  character  of  the  study, 
and,  if  so,  what  must  bo  its  effect? 
Why,  to  nourish  the  mind  with  con- 
tinual pure  pleasure,  from  admiration 
of  what  it  beholds— to  nourish,  that 
is,  not  only  to  give  it  pleasure,  but 
such  pleasure  as  it  will  convert  into 
aliment,  into  the  materials  of  its 
strength  and  growth.  A  thousand 
other  |)leasures  fade  away,  and  leave 
the  mind  neither  richer  nor  stronger 


than  before,  perhaps  poorer  and 
weaker;  but  this  is  an  appetite  that 
grows  by  feeding.  The  knowledge 
the  mind  has  attained  quickens  in  it, 
and  whets  the  desire  for  more  ;  it  is 
felt  in  the  mind  like  a  continual 
hope,  and  it  also  enriches  the  pos- 
sessor. Has  not  he  great  wealth, 
whose  mind  contains  within  itself 
the  sources  of  its  own  best-beloved 
delights — which  need  not  go  out  of 
itself  for  its  nobh^st  happiness  1  Now 
the  mind  that,  in  following  its  own 
delight,  has  filled  itself  with  natural 
knowledge,  is  rich,  because  the  mere 
revolving  within  itself  of  the  stores 
which  it  contains,  opens  up  to  it 
afresh  all  its  sources.  But  there  is 
another  meaning  to  this  kind  of 
riches.  The  pleasure  that  nourishes 
the  mind  enriches  it  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  all  its  feelings ;  for  what 
takes  place  is  not  the  mere  repetition 
of  the  same  pleasure  from  day  to 
day,  but  there  is  unfolded,  as  it  were, 
in  the  mind,  its  capacity  of  pleasure 
into  all  the  variety  of  its  forms.  A 
child  is  satisfied,  probably,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  pleasure,  repeated 
again  and  again  in  just  the  same  kind 
and  degree — so  it  often  seems  to  be 
— but  by  degrees  (his  simple  and  en- 
tire pleasure,  which  was  like  a  sim- 
ple sensation,  begins  to  break  and 
divide  itself  into  many  more.  The 
enjoyment  in  which  the  mind  has 
indulged  acts  upon  its  sensibilities, 
and  brings  them  out,  so  that  suscep- 
tibilities of  delight,  which  wore  not 
at  first  discernible,  though  they  were 
in  the  mind,  lying  there  like  imper- 
ceptible points,  become  more  and 
more  developed,  till  they  assume 
form  and  growth  of  their  own  ;  for 
every  mind  has  its  own  constitution, 
and  its  own  peculiar  capacity  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  Of  whatever  kind 
its  chief  native  pleasure  is,  in  that  also 
it  has  prepared  within  it  various  oth- 
er capacities,  of  the  possession  of 
which  it  is  unconscious,  and  these 
can  only  be  brought  into  action  by 
degrees,  by  the  power  of  that  prima- 
ry pleasure.  They  are  secondary, 
and  will  spring  up  next,  and  others 
after  them,   and   so  on  for  ever  and 
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ever — as  the  vital  force  iu  a  seed, 
once  set  in  motion,  continually  de- 
velopes  new  forms  of  life,  arising  out 
of  what  it  has  before  produced. 
This  every  one  has  experienced, 
who,  from  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mind,  has  followed  earnestly  any 
pursuit  whatever  ;  that  new  satisfac- 
tions are  continually  springing  up  in 
his  mind,  which  he  did  not  know  be- 
fore, and  which,  when  he  first  engag- 
ed in  it,  he  was  not  able  to  feel. 
Thus  the  mind  is  doubly  enriched, 
not  only  by  those  stores,  by  means 
of  which  it  now  in  some  sense  con- 
tains within  itself,  what  it  must  be- 
fore have  sought  in  nature,  but  also 
by  the  actually  opening  up  within 
itself  of  capacities  of  enjoyment, 
which  before  it  possessed  uncon- 
sciously. And  observe,  that  the 
whole  character  and  temper  of  the 
mind  is  aflected  by  such  happiness, 
for  there  is  no  mind  that  is  incapable 
of  kindly  and  benevolent  affections, 
but  there  are  many  in  which  such 
dispositions  are  perverted  or  repress- 
ed by  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  their  life;  and  in  which,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  such 
good  dispositions  might  be  brought 
into  much  happier  activity.  Now, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
study  of  nature  in  those  minds,  which 
follow  it  from  the  pure  pleasure  they 
feel  in  it,  tends  greatly  to  subdue  iu 
the  mind  all  tliose  disturbing  affec- 
tions which  destroy  its  native  bene- 
volence, and  that  they  tend  to  renew 
its  sensibility  to  the  joy  of  mild  and 
calm  affections,  rendering  that  sensi- 
bility ever  more  and  more  true  and 
exquisite. 

This  reason  is  drawn,  not  merely 
from  the  character  of  those  men  wlio 
have  been  distinguished  in  these  pur- 
suits, of  whom  this  calm  benevolence 
of  spirit  has  been  a  very  general 
characteristic  ;  but  it  is  drawn  from 
the  nature  itself  of  the  enjoyments 
whicli  are  thus  opened  to  the  mind. 
For  these  studies  lead  us  at  once  into 
the  world  of  nature.  They  take  us 
out  of  the  conflict  of  human  life — 
out  of  all  its  uneasy  desires  or  fears, 
or  irritatinii  recollections — out  of  its 


agitated,  restless  tumult — into  the 
midst  of  calm,  beautiful,  majestic  or- 
der. What  is  become  of  the  little 
anxious  disturbing  jealousies  of  life 
to  him  whose  soul  is  in  his  eyes,  and 
whose  eyes  are  stretching  their  sight 
into  the  abysses  of  space,  and  pur- 
suing the  stars  of  heaven  in  their 
eternal  revolutions  \  But  it  is  not  of 
the  great  objects,  or  great  emotions, 
of  natural  science  alone  that  we  now 
speak.  The  mind  of  one  man  has 
led  him  to  study  the  heavens — the 
mind  of  another  has  led  him  to  ex- 
amine, to  analyze,  and  explore,  the 
conformation  of  a  worm.  The  great- 
est naturalist  of  modern  Europe  be- 
stowed the  chief  labour  of  his  mind 
on  the  curious  examination  of  the 
most  delicate  parts  of  flowers  ;  and 
that  [)art  of  his  studies  has  made  the 
name  of  Linnaeus  immortal.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  natural- 
ists of  France,  Reaumur,  has  pub- 
lished a  very  laborious  work,  in  some 
volumes,  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Ca- 
terpillar. He  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion many  instances ;  but  we  wish  to 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  read- 
ers the  extreme  minuteness,  and,  as 
we  may  sometimes  be  tempted  to 
think  it,  the  apparent  insignificance, 
of  many  of  the  objects  of  a  natu- 
ralist's studies.  But,  however  mi- 
nute, they  cannot  be  insignificant. 
Their  littleness  removes  them  indeed 
from  that  common  sort  of  importance 
by  which  we  are  apt  to  measure 
things  in  their  ordinary  reference  to 
human  life.  To  us  who  tread  them 
under  foot  as  we  walk,  they  are  not 
important  objects  in  the  world.  But 
the  moment  they  appear,  as  to  the 
naturalist  they  do,  to  open  up  to  his 
eyes  an  insight  into  the  world  of  life 
— the  moment  he  can  dare  to  say 
that  he  begins  to  trace  in  their  struc- 
ture the  design  which  formed  it — 
dimly  and  imperfectly  as  he  must 
trace  it  in  all  things — from  that  mo- 
ment their  importance  is  immense 
and  incalculable.  The  entomolo- 
gist, with  his  n)icroscope  and  his 
delicate  instruments,  dissecting  a  fly 
— and     the     astronomer,    watching 
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through  his  telescope  the  motion  of 
planets  many  times  our  earth's  di- 
mensions— calculating,  by  his  pow- 
erful science,  their  motions  and  their 
speed,  and  weighing  their  bodies  in 
thought — both  are  employed  in  one 
and  the  same  work — both  have  gone 
out  into  nature  to  occupy  the  facul- 
ties of  their  high  intelligence,  as 
their  own  spirit  leads  them,  in  en- 
deavouring, to  the  best  of  their 
power,  to  explore  and  comprehend 
some  small  portion  of  the  infinite 
universe. 

To  all  the  students  of  nature, 
then,  whatever  part  they  may  study, 
or  in  whatever  way,  nature  herself 
has  provided  the  same  reward  ; 
namely,  some  portion  of  her  own 
calm  spirit.  It  is  not  whether  what 
they  see  is  great  or  small ;  but  it  is, 
that  the  moment  they  have  begun  to 
examine,  they  have  begun  to  look 
into  a  world  of  wonders;  they  have 
begun  to  look  upon  the  structure  of 
those  works  which  in  least  and 
greatest  bear  one  character ;  they 
have  begun  to  read,  as  much  as  it  is 
given  to  human  eyes  to  read,  the 
characters  of  wisdom,  of  goodness, 
and  power.  The  human  spirit, 
whatever  its  own  troubled  disposi- 
tion may  be,  if  it  be  impressible  by 
such  sights,  is  subdued  under  the 
presence  of  these  thoughts — its  feel- 
ings change  to  a  purer  temper — it  is 
tranquillized  and  chastened. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  such 
studies  on  the  temper  of  the  mind, 
in  tranquillizing  it,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  the  natural  calmness,  inde- 
pendent of  those  other  afi'ections 
which  attend  such  studies,  arising  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves,  about  which  the  natural- 
ist is  occupied,  and  out  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  occupied  about 
them.  We  allude  and  speak  parti- 
cularly of  those  which  have  life.  In 
watching  a  plant,  when  he  wants  to 
ascertain  its  growth  and  habits — how 
slowly  it  expands — from  day  to  day  ! 
From  month  to  month  he  may  watch 
its  progress.  He  fixes  the  interest 
of  his  mind  upon  that  which  pro- 
ceeds so  calmly   under  his  eye,  and 


his  mind  itself  takes  a  tone  of  quiet 
and  measured  thought,  as  it  extends 
its  recollections  over  that  slow   and 
quiet  progress   which   he    has   seen, 
and  its  expectations   over  that  future 
progress,    as    slow,    and    quiet,    and 
continual,  to  the   perfect  growth  he 
desires  to  see.     He  sees  in  all — mo- 
tion,— in  all — life, — in  all — the  con- 
tinual   fulfilling  of  the   functions   of 
their  nature  ;  but   all  calm   in   their 
uniform  tenor.     Shall  he  be  the  only 
restless  and  perturbed  being,   when 
every  thing  else  is  full  of  tranquillity 
— of  silence  1    Advert,    too,    for    a 
moment,  to   the  occupation    of  him 
who  watches,  in  nature,  the    courses 
of  animated  life.     Looking  at  all  the 
living    beings    of    nature — in    their 
happy  play — in   their   busy  occupa- 
tions,— to  see  young  things  rejoicing 
in  life — to  see  mothers  nursing  their 
young — to  see  insects,  or   beasts,   or 
birds,  concurring  in  mutual  assistance 
or  defence,   as   if  they  had  contriv- 
ance and    thought — to  see   life    like 
the  life — feelings  like  the  heart — and 
something  even  of  a  faint   and    dim 
resemblance    of  the   intelligence    of 
man  !     To  see  all  these  things,  must 
needs  speak  to  his  sympathy,  for  they 
touch  in  him  the    very   sense   of  his 
own  human  being  ;    and  yet    to   see 
them  in  a  world    so  remote,  so  sepa- 
rate from    himself — in    the    midst  of 
the  beautiful  world  of  nature,  among 
the  kinds  of  little,  wild,  lovely  crea- 
tures   that    people    it  — surely    so   to 
see  and  feel — must   touch   his  heart 
without    disturbing  it — must  always 
breathe  something   like  a  tenderness 
of  affection  into  the  deep  and  serene 
calm  of  contemplative  Thought. 

What  is  requisite  for  deriving  from 
these  studies  such  results,  is  not  al- 
ways genius — is  not  always  intellect- 
ual powers.  It  is  love  and  delight 
in  nature,  and  nothing  more.  We 
know  the  names  of  those  who  have 
brought  the  power  of  genius  into  the 
study  of  nature — but  we  know  no- 
thing of  those  nameless  numbers, 
who  have  brought  nothing  to  it  but 
their  own  strong  love,  and  have 
gained  from  it  nothing  but  their  own 
peaceful  happiness. 
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THE  AFRICAN  CHIEF. 

Chained  in  the  market-place  he  stood,  a  man  of  giant  frame, 
Amid  the  gathering  multitude  that  shrank  to  hear  his  name, — 
All  stern  of  look  and  strong  of  limb,  his  dark  eye  on  the  ground  : — 
And  silently  they  gazed  on  him,  as  on  a  lion  bound. 

Vainly,  but  well,  that  chief  had  fought,  he  was  a  captive  now  ; 
Yet  pride,  that  fortune  humbles  not,  was  written  on  his  brow. 
The  scars  his  dark  broad  bosom  wore  show'd  warrior  true  and  brave ; 
A  prince  among  his  tribe  before,  he  could  not  be  a  slave. 

Then  to  his  conqueror  he  spake — "  My  brother  is  a  king  ; 
Undo  this  necklace  from  my  neck,  and  take  this  bracelet  ring, 
And  send  me  where  my  brother  reigns,  and  I  will  fill  thy  hands 
With  store  of  ivory  from  the  plains,  and  gold-dust  from  the  sands." 

"  Not  for  thy  ivory  nor  thy  gold  will  I  unbind  thy  chain  ; 
That  bloody  hand  shall  never  hold  the  battle-spear  again. 
A  price  thy  nation  never  gave  shall  yet  be  paid  for  thee  ; 
For  thou  shall  be  the  Christian's  slave,  in  lands  beyond  the  sea." 

Then  wept  the  warrior  chief,  and  bade  to  shred  his  locks  away, 
And  one  by  one    each  heavy  brand  before  the  victor  lay. 
Thick  were  the  platted  locks,  and  long,  and  deftly  hidden  there 
Shone  many  a  wedge  of  gold  among  the  dark  and  crisped  hair. 

"  Look,  feast  thy  greedy  eyes  with  gold  long  kept  for  sorest  need  ; 
Take  it — thou  askest  sums  untold — and  say  that  I  am  freed. 
Take  it — my  wife  the  long,  long  day,  weeps  by  the  co.coa  tree, 
And  my  young  children  leave  their  play,  and  ask  in  vain  for  me." 

"  I  take  thy  gold — but  I  have  made  thy  fetters  fast  and  strong, 
And  ween  that  by  the  cocoa  shade  thy  wife  will  wait  thee  long." 
Strong  was  the  agony  that  shook  the  captive's  frame  to  hear, 
And  the  proud  meaning  of  his  look  was  changed  to  mortal  fear. 

His  heart  was  broken — crazed  his  brain, — at  once  his  eyes  grew  wild, 
He  struggled  fiercely  with  his  chain,  whisper'd,  and  wept,  and  smiled  ; 
Yet  wore  not  long  those  fatal  bands,  and  once,  at  close  of  day, 
They  drew  him  forth  upon  the  sands,  the  foul  hyenas  prey. 


THE  BETROTHED  OF  ROBERT  E3IMETT.* 

Oh  I  never  call  my  heart  thine  own  !  He  views  the  ocean  sparkling  round, 

It  must  not,  oh !  it  cannot  be  !  He  sees  the  passer  by  ; 

The  look,  the  love,  the  spirit  flown,  But  oh  !  its  strife,  its  joyous  sound, 

Are  ever  seen  by  me  !  Can  never  reach  so  high. 

I  cannot  weep,  as  others  weep,  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^           j^;^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^ 

0  er  idle  pleasures  gone  ;  The  flow'rets  o'er  his  grave, 

I  cannot  sleep  as  others  sleep,  ^,^    .  ^^j,  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^j^^ 

And  dream  of  my  fond  home.  rj,^  j^,^^,^  ^^,^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  . 

The  tear  may  dwindle  "neath  the  smile,  And  oft  his  form  descends  to  me 

The  sigh  may  pass  away  ;  In  the  dead  hour  of  night. 

The  dark'ning  wave  may  lift  awhile  Unveiling  immortality 

The  lonely  castaway  !  With  all  its  winged  light. 

But  oh  !  what  prayer  can  ever  bid  q,^  ,■  ^^        ^^    j^.     ^^    j^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

x.Pr      .M^'""/    "■■"             .u  In  gentle  fiman^ss  spoken; 

What  earthly  kuidness  ever  soothe  qj^  ,^«  ^  ,  ^,,j  ^^^.^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

1  he  griefs  that  mward  burn .'  ,,. ■,             *    ,     •     v,    u     i 

o  If  Us  sweet  strain  be  broken  ; 

The  sea-bird  from  his  lonely  cliff.  Oh,  never  strike  !  there  is  a  tone 

Mute,  melancholy,  shy,  That  mars  thine  earthly  will ! 

That  looks  oer  yon  bright  wave  and  skiff,  The  spirit  of  a  loved  one  flown, 

Is  far  more  blest  than  I !  It  hovers  round  me  still ! 

*  The  circumstances  of  the  betrothed  of  Robert  Emmctt,  saying,  that  "her  heart  was  buried 

with  him,"  when  sohcited  by  another,  are  too  well  known. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

No.  Vn. — Mr.  Southey. 

\  POET,  a  biographer,  a  writer  and  he  happily  still  preserves,  a 
■^-*-  of  literary  miscellanies,  an  auti-  strong  sense  of  the  presence  and 
quarian,  a  translator,  an  historian  of  goodness  of  God,  whose  existence 
campaigns,  atid  churches,  and  na-  he  seems  to  have  found  manifesied, 
tions,  a  celebrated  and  voluminous  not  amid  the  dissections  of  the  ana- 
reviewer,  himself  the  object  of  fre-  tomist,  nor  in  the  crucible  of  the 
quent  and  bitter  criticism  ;  in  his  chemist,  nor  in  any  thing  appertain- 
youtli  the  framer  of  ideal  republics,  ing  to  the  order  of  this  visible  world, 
in  his  manliood  the  advocate  of  de-  but  as  a  life  and  power  in  the  depths 
solating  wars  and  political  monopo-  of  his  own  heart.  He  saw  the  Deity 
lies,  in  his  age  the  chronicler  of  in  every  thing  around  him,  because 
inethodism  and  martyrs,  throughout  he  felt  his  spirit  eternally  within 
life,  as  a  member  of  private  society,  him  :  and  his  sympathy  with  n)an 
the  most  uniformly  amiable  and  pure,  forbade  him  to  believe  that  religion 
-and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fiercest  was  a  thing  of  external  symbols, 
and  most  unrelenting  follower  of  a  dogmatic  creeds,  and  endowed  es- 
.public  faction  : — Such  are  the  va-  tablishments — an  excrescence  on  our 
rious  characters  in  which  Mr.  South-  nature,  appropriated  to  those  who 
ey  stands  before  the  public.  To  happen  to  have  been  educated  under 
speak  of  such  a  person  is  a  task  not  certain  external  inlluences,  and  to 
to  be  undertaken  with  levity;  for  have  been  born  members  of  particu- 
the  fame  of  a  good  man  is  a  treasure  lar  sects.  He  was  conscious  of  the 
to  his  race,  no  less  than  to  himself,  germs  of  a  higher  state  of  being  than 
and  ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  the  actual,  moving  and  growing  in 
lioly  from  the  touch  of  the  slightest  his  own  mind  ;  and  comparing  these 
^misrepresentation.  In  this  spirit  we  intimations  of  possible  glory  with  the 
trust  10  write  ;  and  if,  as  we  niust,  condition  of  humanity  around  him, 
•we  shall  offend  some  by  too  much  he  was  eager  to  push  mankind  bold- 
praise  of  Mr.  Soulliey,  and  oihers,  by  ly  forward  in  the  path  of  regenera- 
too  much  blame  ;  and  especially  if  tion,  to  pour  out  before  the  world  his 
we  shall  wound  his  own  vanity,  we  appeals  against  the  tyrannies  and 
can  only  hope  that  neither  the  pub-  corruptions  of  society,  and,  if  possi- 
lic  nor  himself  will  be  so  uncandid  ble,  even  to  realize  and  substantiate 
as  to  attribute  our  errors  to  any  thing  beneath  the  eyes  of  men  the  phan- 
but  a  mistaken  judgment,  alwa3's  tasm  of  a  more  harmonious  and  preg- 
anxlous  to  be  set  right.  nant  system.  But  the  resolution  to 
We  have  no  pretensions  to  any  accomplish  this  great  work  at  a  sin- 
private  knowledge  of  Mr.  Southey's  gle  plunge,  instead  of  labouring  so- 
life,  and  really  can  say  nothing  as  to  berly  and  earnestly  through  life,  and 
the  portions  of  his  mind  which  do  catching  at  every  occasion  as  it  rose, 
not  display  tliemselves  in  his  woiks,  could  not  support  itself  except  by  a 
except  that  we  are  acquainted,  as  is  violent  and  self-exhausting  excite- 
all  the  world,  with  those  descriptions  ment.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
of  his  domestic  wisdom  and  kindness  maintain  an  unceasing  and  often  an 
which  we  owe  to  more  than  one  of  obscure  and  uiiapplauded  warfare, 
liis  eminent  contemporaries.  In  against  all  the  myriad  universal  evils 
other  res])ccts,  we  judge  him  from  of  our  present  social  organization, 
his  writings  alone.  He  brought  witli  requires  more  sedateness  of  enthusi- 
liim  into  manhood,  if  not  a  peculiar  asm  than  Mr.  Southey  seems  to  have 
robustness  of  intellect,  yet  a  singular  possessed.  The  ardour  of  his  aspi- 
liealthiness  of  feeling.     He  then  had,  rations   declined  ;  and  he   began   to 
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look  out  for  circumstances  in  the  so  much  brighter  in  the  mint]  of  a 
condition  of  things  around  him  to  man  of  genius,  than  before  the 
which  he  might  attach  his  philan-  thoughts  of  society, — or  some  migiity 
thropical  longings,  and  console  him-  truth  of  our  nature,  which  grew  up 
self,  by  a  notion  of  their  excellence,  in  their  bosoms  with  all  its  pomp  of 
for  the  loss  of  his  former  visions  of  symbol,  and  allusion,  and  shadowy 
ideal  perfection.  story,  till  it  swelled  out  and  blossom- 
The  tendency  to  his  former  un-  ed  upon  the  world, — or  some  epi- 
sectarian  Catholicism  of  religion  still  tome  of  humanity,  such  as  Hamlet, 
continued,  in  some  degree,  to  ani-  or  Faust,  or  the  Hero  of  the  Excur- 
mate  his  mind,  and  has  given  all  that  sion,  connected  with  earth  and  daily 
they  have  of  moral  value  to  his  po-  interests  by  weaknesses  and  necessi- 
etical  writings.  This  enabled  him  ties,  but  gazing  and  struggling  up- 
to  imbue  with  love,  humility,  and  ward,  and  in  whom  the  involved 
strength  of  heart,  many  of  the  per-  threads  of  hopes  and  doubts  twist 
sonages  whom  he  introduces  in  his  themselves  with  the  vast  web  of  uni- 
longer  poems,  and  alone  lent  to  his  versal  being,  and  stretch  away  into 
tales  any  of  that  thrilling  atmosphere  its  dim  abysses  ;  they  have  always, 
of  real  existence  with  which  his  ut-  in  short,  given  us  a  manifestation  of 
ter  want  of  mere  dramatic  power  that  genius,  the  elements  of  whose 
would  otherwise  have  prevented  him  power  are  truth  and  love,  displaying 
from  inspiring  them.  But  for  this  itself  through  outward  and  accidental 
feeling  of  brotherhood  with  all  man-  forms,  the  lifeless  matter  which  the 
kind,  which  teaches  him  to  sec  in  l)oet  piles  or  scatters  around  him  at 
God  an  essential  love  breathing  into  his  will,  but  never  j)ut[ing  these  for- 
all  men  a  capacity  for  higher  than  ward  as  objects  of  interest  in  thera- 
earthly  things,  and  not  the  mere  selves,  and  unconnected  with  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  England,  spirit  of  which  they  are  the  conduit, 
and  a  name  to  be  flung  in  the  teeth  and  the  laws  of  which  they  are  the 
ol  modern  Atheists, — his  poems  type.  Not  the  stone  on  which  the 
would  be  little  more  than  heaps  of  commandments  were  engraved,  lent 
passages  from  old  books  of  travels,  them  their  importance,  nor  would, 
diluted  into  loose  and  eccentric  me-  though  it  had  been  jasper  or  eme- 
tre.  But  his  natural  piety  has  taught  raid, — neither  was  it  the  lightning, 
him  to  see  in  the  external  world  or  the  cloud,  or  the  summit  of  the 
much  of  what  it  really  embodies  of  holy  mountain  quaking  with  the  reve- 
lovely  and  delightful,  and  in  the  lation,  but  the  presence  of  the  Power 
heart  of  man  an  inexhaustible  foun-  which  sat  behind  the  flame  and  the 
tain  of  magnificent  hopes  and  gentle  darkness,  and  which  stamped  its  wis- 
irapulses  ;  and  from  these  he  has  ex-  dom  on  the  dead  tablets.  Mr. 
tr;»cted  the  sweet  substance  of  some  Southey  seems  first  to  have  deter- 
of  the  most  graceful  and  gorgeous  mined  to  write  a  poem,  not  with  any 
narratives  that  the  present  genera-  high  and  solemn  purpose,  but  con- 
tion  of  poets  have  produced.  We  nectcd  with  some  particular  age  or 
do  not,  indeed,  hold  him  to  be  a  poet  country,  which  would  supply  him 
ot  the  highest  class  ;  and  his  mind  is  with  a  splendid  phantasmagoria  of 
fundamentally  so  inferior  to  those  of  scenery  ;  then  to  have  brought  to- 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Milton  and  gether,  from  books,  all  the  dcscrip- 
Wordsworth,  that  we  scarce  reniem-  tions  and  incidents  that  could  be 
ber  a  better  illustration  of  the  dif-  introduced  ;  and,  lastly,  to  have 
ference  between  first-rate  and  se-  thought  of  personages,  who,  as  the 
cond-rate  men.  The  masters  of  offspring  of  an  elegant  and  amiable 
ideal  creation  have  doubtless  given  mind,  partake  of  its  pure  and  bene- 
us,  in  their  writings,  either  a  frag-  volent  nature,  but  so  as  to  appear 
nient  of  that  universe  which,  with  all  mere  abstractions  of  virtue,  not  be- 
lts mysteries  and   complications,  lies  iiigs  of  mingled  characters,  and  mys- 
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terious  destiny,  with  a  thousand 
aimless  yearnings,  and  a  thousand 
haughty  liopes,  and  Viij;ne  yet  de- 
lightful syinpHthies,  mingled  with  de- 
grading propensities  and  passionate 
selfisiiness.  He  displays  a  vast  va- 
riety of  scenic  pomp;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  seems  as  if  liis  personages 
were  brought  there  for  the  sake  of 
showing  the  prospect  to  his  readers  : 
just  as  in  our  pantomimes,  the  jokes, 
and  life,  and  character,  are  omitted, 
and  two  or  three  mutes  walk  along 
the  stage,  while  the  scene  displays  to 
us  a  moving  picture  of  seas  and  cities, 
triumphs  and  enchantments. 

Our  readers  then  understand,  that 
we  consider  Mr.  Southey  a  poet  of 
no  higher  than  the  second  order — a 
judgment  which  we  have  come  to 
when  estimating  him  by  his  best  and 
not  by  his  worst  poems,  by  "  Rode- 
rick" and  "  Kehama,"  not  by  the 
•'  Vision  of  Judgment,"  or  the  "  Tale 
of  Paraguay."  Yet,  though  we 
think  his  poetry  inferior  to  that  of 
many  other  English  authors,  it  seems 
to  us  to  display  his  mind  in  a  more 
nearly  perfect  state  than  we  find  it 
in  any  of  his  otiier  kinds  of  writing. 
As  mere  composition,  the  verse  is 
far  from  being  so  faultless  as  the 
prose.  But  the  feeling  displayed  in 
Thalaba  is  incomparably  better  than 
that  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  the 
"Book  of  the  Church,"  or  the 
"  History  of  the  Peninsular  War." 
There  is  in  his  poetry  none  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  daily  bread  earned 
for  themselves  by  the  followers  of  a 
faction.  In  it  he  does  not  write 
with  the  perpetual  consciousness  that 
he  is  the  gladiator  of  a  sect  or  a 
party:  we  do  not  see  him  constantly 
spitting  gall  and  venom  at  every  one 
wlio  differs  from  himself  in  religion 
or  politics  :  he  feels  no  yoke  but  the 
easy  one  of  our  common  humanity  ; 
is  moved  by  no  passion  but  the  love 
of  goodness,  and  gentleness,  and 
truth  ;  and  looks  at  mankind,  not  as 
followers  or  enemies  of  a  particular 
ecclesiastical  establishment;  not  as 
republicans,  or  royalists,  or  aristo- 
crats,   but   as  heirs  of  one   nature, 


brethren  of  one  house,  aud  partakers 
of  one  blessed  hope. 

When  we  consider  Mr.  Southey 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  poet,  we 
confess  that  we  feel  a  degree  of  sor- 
rovv  in  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  hardly  syn)pathise.  It  seems  to 
us  that  every  thing  was  correct  in 
his  mind,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer, except  an  excessive  vanity,  and 
a  want  of  courage  to  stand  before 
the  world  but  as  a  member  of  a  par- 
ty,— but  for  these  qualities,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  future,  the  most  honour- 
ble  and  useful,  might  well  have  been 
predicted  to  him.  But  he  began  to 
think  that  political  perfection  was 
confined  to  our  own  Constitution, 
and  that  Christianity  was  identical 
with  the  English  Church  Establish- 
ment. From  that  time,  he  has  daily 
become  more  and  more  of  a  parti- 
san,— daily  more  and  more  of  a  sec- 
tarian, it  is  easy  to  say  that  he  ad- 
mires the  present  form  of  the  British 
Government,  because  he  thinks  it 
the  best  calculated  to  produce  nation- 
al happiness  ;  and  that  he  lauds  en- 
dowments and  pluralities,  because  he 
believes  them  most  consonant  to  the 
apostolical  model  ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tone  of  his  writings, 
that  the  actual  objects  of  his  respect 
and  love,  are  not  good  government 
and  true  Christianity  for  themselves, 
but  good  government  and  true  reli- 
gion, as  by  law  established, — in 
short.  Church  and  State — the  Aris- 
tocracy and  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 

Thence  the  habit  of  the  politician, 
of  abusing  every  one,  however  sin- 
cerel}'  attached  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,  who  has  attempted  to  re- 
form the  government  of  his  own 
country,  or  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
attempt  it  in  ours.  Thence  the 
fondness  of  the  theologian  for  swell- 
ing the  bodies  of  his  sentences  with 
"  the  Church  of  England,"  while  he 
pats  Providence  into  a  parenthesis. 
And  thence  above  all,  the  violence, 
we  had  almost  said  the  malignity, 
otherwise  so  utterly  inexplicable, 
displayed  by  a  pious  and  benevolent 
man  as:ainst  all  from  whom  he  dif- 
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fers,  of  every  period  and  denomina- 
tion :  against,  tiiat  is,  nine-tentlis  of 
all  seels  and  parties,  and  es|)ecially 
against  tliose  wiser  and  better  men, 
who  seeing  in  the  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism, one  of  the  greatest  atllictions  of 
humanity,  have  sedulonsly  avoided 
its  enslaving  and  corrupting  influ- 
ence. 

He  is,  indeed,  a  mournful  example 
of  the  ruin  wiiich  may  be  wrought 
upon  the  fairest  minds,  by  attaching 
an  universal  feeling  to  particular  in- 
stitutions, and  by  professing  to  find 
all  truth  in  the  creed  of  one  estab- 
lishment. In  this  case  the  whole 
spiritual  nature  of  man  is  narrowed 
into  an  almost  mechanical  clinging  to 
a  iew  valueless  sounds,  the  images, 
perhaps,  of  nothing  either  in  earth  or 
heaven,  but  of  the  stupid  bigotry  that 
invented  them.  The  attributes  of 
Deity  become  the  watchwords  of  in- 
tolerance and  uncharitableness, — and 
Christianity  itself,  instead  of  being  a 
scheme  for  the  perfecting  our  nature 
into  purity  and  love,  is  changed  into 
a  volume  of  dissonant  war-cries, 
while  "  the  whole  armour  of  God" 
is  employed  for  the  unhallowed  strife 
of  worldly  passions. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  in  politics, 
so  soon  as  ceasing  to  look  forward 
for  improvement,  the  activity  of  Mr. 
Southey's  mind  attached  itself  to 
things  as  they  are,  he  began  to  look 
back  into  the  past,  to  find  supports 
for  his  opinion :  and  because  he 
wished  to  make  out  that  the  present 
government  is  a  good  one,  he  per- 
verts the  whole  aspect  of  history. 
Strafford  and  Laud  were  put  to 
death  by  political  reformers ;  and 
therefore,  out  of  hatred  to  all  reform, 
and  as  a  means  of  bringing  dislike  on 
modern  innovators  ;  Strafford  be- 
comes a  martyr  to  his  benevolent 
and  unselfish  patriotism  ;  and  the 
sickening  blood-thirstiness  of  Laud 
is  to  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 
We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Southey  is 
quite  sincere  in  thinking  that  a  purely 
aristocratic  constitution  is  the  best 
possible  form  of  government.  But 
moved  by  this  conviction,  he  speaks 
of  all   who   think  otherwise  with  an 
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abhorrence,  which  he  probably  justi- 
fies to  himself"  by  the  consideration, 
that  they  are  enemies  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  without  reflecting 
that  other  men  may  honestly  think 
just  as  ill  of  his  opinions  as  he  of 
theirs,  and  that  neither  party  would 
be  excusable  in  slandering  and  mis- 
representing the  other. 

In  spite  of  the  excesses  into  which 
Mr.  Southey  has  been  betrayed,  his 
natural  kindness  breaks  out  very  fre- 
quently through  the  fretful  load  of 
prejudices  and  dislikes,  wherewith 
years  of  partizanship  have  encum- 
bered him  :  while  his  propensity  to 
vituperation  usually  displays  itself 
most  strongly  on  the  points,  with  re- 
gard to  which  he  has  himself  been  in 
the  habit  of  disputing.  He  hates 
Roman  Catholics,  he  hates  Calvin- 
ists,  he  hates  Unitarians,  he  hates 
Frenchmen,  who,  in  his  eyes,  are 
almost  all  Atheists  and  Jacobins  ;  he 
thinks  the  Whigs  a  very  dangerous 
set  of  men,  he  believes  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  possessed  by 
Satan,  and  above  all,  he  abhors 
every  one  who  dreams  of  introduc- 
ing any  reforms  into  England.  Yet 
with  all  this,  we  verily  believe  few 
men  would  take  more  trouble  to  con- 
fer a  service  on  the  people  of  Mexi- 
co, or  Arabia,  or  even,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  vvould^  seize 
with  more  anxiety  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  his  enemies.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  has  uniformly 
dealt  him  hard  and  unjust  measure  ; 
and  all  his  political  opponents  have 
been  eager  enough  to  return  the 
blows  which  he  has  shewn  the  exam- 
ple of  inflicting;  and  though  his  at- 
tacks on  Lord  Byron  are  ver}'  sill}', 
his  Lordship  disgraced  himself,  and 
disgusted  the  better  portion  of  his 
readers,  by  the  brutality  with  v.hich 
he  carried  on  the  war.  It  is  not 
very  wonderful  therefore  that  a  per- 
son, who,  however  amiable,  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  humility, 
should  have  fiequently  lost  temper 
against  these  antagonists.  But  what 
we  complain  of  is,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions when  he  happens  to  have  an 
occasion  for    wounding  the    feelings 
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of  those  who  are  at  least  towards 
him  guiltless,  he  displays  precisely 
the  same  malevolence,  and  that  no 
man  can  expect  to  be  treated  with 
ordinary  candor  who  does  not  agree 
with  him  on  every  possible  subject, 
repeat  the  Laureate  creed,  and  bow 
before  the  Keswick  idols. 

Whatever  be  his  faults,  he  must, 
as  long  as  he  lives  and  writes,  con- 
tinue to  be  a  popular  author.  As  a 
mere  controversialist,  (the  most  me- 
lancholy mockery  of  humanity  we 
know,  except  the  monkeys  of  Exeter 
Change,)  his  abilities  and  informa- 
tion can  never  be  despised  ;  though 
in  this  department  (the  garrets)  of 
literature,  he  shows  to  the  least  ad- 
vantage. He  has  abundant  informa- 
tion, and  a  ready  grace  in  applying 
it ;  but  he  wants  the  subtlety  of  argu- 
mentation and  bitterness  of  sarcasm, 
which  are  so  large  ingredients  in  the 
finished  polemic.  He  generally  sub- 
stitutes for  reasoning  mere  assertion 
and  authority,  and  downright  abuse 
for  satire.  The  construction  of  his 
sentences,  the  clearness  of  his  ar- 
rangement, and  the  liveliness  of  his 
narrative,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
history.  But  from  the  want  of  all 
power  of  philosophising,  he  looks  at 
events  as  naked  facts  rather  than  as 
developements  of  principles  ;  or  if 
he  ever  recurs  to  general  laws,  they 
are  of  the  most  common-place  de- 
scription. As  a  writer  of  biographies, 
and  of  essays  of  amusing  information, 
scarcely  any  one,  we  believe,  ever 
excelled  him.  His  Life  of  Nelson 
has  been  much  praised,  but  not  more 
than  it  deserves,  for  unaffected  sim- 
plicity and  unexaggerated  earnest- 
ness. His  writings  probably  cover 
more  paper  than  those  of  any  one 
now  livine,  except  indeed  the  gentle- 
man in  the  farce,  who  "  has  written 
all  the  newspapers  in  Europe  for 
many  years."  They  contain  a  won- 
deiful  muss  of  elegant  composition 
and  pleasant  research,  of  lively  de- 
scription and  animated  narrative  ; 
*  but  when  we  consider  tiie  eflect  they 
must  have  had  in  rendering  popular 
his  narrow  system  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion, we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 


doubt  whether  they  have  not,  on  the 
whole,  accomplished  more  of  evil 
than  of  good.  He  has  long  announc- 
ed a  book  on  a  more  fruitful  and  dilli- 
cult  subject  than  any  that  he  has 
previously  treated  of,  "  The  Progress 
and  Prospects  of  Society;"'  but 
though  we  shall  be  curious  to  see 
liim  make  the  experiment,  we  would 
advise  him,  as  he  values  his  reputa- 
tion, to  think  well  before  he  publish- 
es such  a  work.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  the  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  arm  of  Providence  re- 
vealing itself  in  our  favour  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  when,  as  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  there  are  facilities 
for  assuming  conclusions,  and  escap- 
ing from  proofs  ;  but  it  will  not  do  in 
a  separate  and  formal  discussion  of 
the  powers  and  destiny  of  the  human 
race,  a  subject  which  has  employed 
the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever 
known  from  PUito  until  our  own  day. 
On  such  a  subject  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  represent  irresponsible  aristo- 
cracies as  the  saints  that  shall  inherit 
the  earth,  or  to  clothe  the  angel  of 
the  world  in  lawn-sleeves  and  a  cas- 
sock. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Southey's 
chief  talent  appears  to  us  to  be  style. 
Though  sometimes  a  little  affected, 
and  even  that  but  rarely,  his  compo- 
sition, on  the  whole,  is  wonderfully 
clear,  careful,  and  animated.  But 
here,  we  are  afraid,  the  chief  part  of 
our  praise  stops, — for  he  has  no  wit 
and  very  little  eloquence, —  qualities, 
by  the  by,  which  generally  go  to- 
gether. He  has  none  of  the  sjiright- 
ly  fancy  of  Mr.  Moore, — none  of  the 
elevating  imagination  of  Wordsworth. 
He  never  could  have  written  half  as 
much  as  he  has,  if  his  books  required 
any  great  expense  of  thought ;  but 
they  really  appear  to  us  to  exhibit 
none  at  all  ;  and  the  research  they 
display,  thougli  laborious  and  aston- 
ishingly extensive,  yet  costs  infinitely 
less  of  real  intellectual  toil  and  wea- 
riness, than  the  deducing  subtle  con- 
clusions from  vast  and  complicated 
premises,  and  the  binding  together 
and  arranging  masses  of  disjointed 
facts    by    the    application    of   great 
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general  laws.  But  Mr.  Southey, 
liappily  for  his  present  ease,  fame, 
and  profit,  has  no  such  troublesome 
propensity.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  a  fainter  conception  of  any 
thing  like  abstract  speculation  than 
any  living  author,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  of  nearly  equal  celebrity. 
And  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  Great 
thinkers  express  wide  principles  in 
few  words.  But  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  events  and  personages  chronicled 
by  the  poet-laureat,  do  not  appear 
in  his  pages  such  as  naturally  con- 
nect themselves  with  any  universal 
principle  or  permanent  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
any  feeling  in  his  breast,  but  con- 
tempt for  some  rival  dogmatist,  or 
exultation  over  some  inaccurate  his- 


torian. Few  of  his  works  can  live 
among  future  generations.  For  the 
subjects  of  his  writings,  the  selfish 
wars  of  governments,  and  the  reli- 
gious systems  that  narrow  themselves 
into  creeds,  except  as  warnings  to 
be  sluiddered  at,  n)ust  happily  lose 
their  interest  for  our  children.  But 
we  confess  we  regret  that  his  poetry 
is  not  of  a  more  condensed  and  con- 
centrated; character;  for  there  is  a 
delicacy  and  sweetness  of  feeling,  and 
a  splendour  of  descriptive  diction, 
which,  if  less  diluted  and  impover- 
ished by  verbiage,  so  as  to  outlast 
the  fluctuations  of  the  hour,  would 
give  as  much  delight  to  all  future 
ages  as  they  have  already  conferred 
on  the  instructed  and  gentle  of  our 
own  day. 
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"  W7"HY,  how  now,  son  ?  Is  there 
"  ^  any  news  stirring,  that  thou 
hast  thus  hurried  hither  ? — or  have 
any  of  our  ships  foundered  in  the 
late  gale?"  were  the  questions  asked 
by  Matthew  Godfrey,  of  his  son,  as 
the  latter  entered  the  usual  sitting 
room  of  the  family,  seemingly  fraught 
with  some  momentous  intelligence. 

"  No,  no,  father !  the  ships  are 
safe,  as  yet,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  has- 
tened from  the  city  to  tell  you  the 
glorious  news  ;  praised  be  God  1  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell  has  gained 
a  great  and  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Royalists  at  Worcester  ;  a  vic- 
tory which  will  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  disaffected,  and  com- 
pletely overthrow  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  Charles  Stuart  of  wearing 
the  crown  of  these  kingdoms." 

"  Truly  this  is  important  news," 
said  the  elder  Godfrey  ;  "  and  much 
does  it  behove  the  nation  to  lift  up 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving  on  the  oc- 
casion. But,  how  fares  it  with  the 
Lord  General,  who  has  been  made- 
the  blessed  instrument  of  effecting 
this  deliverance  V 


"  He  has  been  protected  from  the 
arrows  of  the  ungodly,  and  is  in  good 
health.  He  is  marching  with  his 
victorious  army  towards  London ; 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs,  with 
the  Council  of  Slate,  to  meet  the 
Lord  General  to  morrow,  at  Acton, 
and  enter  London  with  him  in  be- 
coming order." 

"  1  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
his  father  :  "  it  is  fitting  that  the  citi- 
zens should  show  General  Cromwell 
the  respect  which  they  entertain  for 
his  character,  and  the  gratitude  they 
feel  for  the  services  which  he  has 
rendered  the  state." 

"  Are  there  many  wounded,  in  the 
battle  you  speak  of,  Philip  V  inquir- 
ed his  sister,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
who  was  sitting  at  an  embroidery 
frame  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment,  an  unnoticed,  but  not  an 
inattentive  hearer  of  their  discourse. 
Her  brother  turned  towards  her  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice — "  Good 
Marian,"  he  said,  "  trouble  not  thy- 
self concerning  this  matter:  suffice, 
that  the  loss  wliich  the  Lord  Gene- 
ral has  sustained  is  very  small;  but 
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the  enemy  suffered  dreadfully  ;  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  is 
considerable.  Why,  how  now,  what 
ails  the  foolish  girl  ]"  he  said,  as  he 
observed  that  tears  were  in  his  sis- 
ter's eyes  ;  art  thou  ready  to  weep 
for  tidings  which  should  make  Eng- 
land raise  a  joyful  cry  unto  God  for 
her  final  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  the  oppressor] — I  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  to  tell  you,"  continued 
Philip,  turning  to  his  father,  "that 
young  Herbert  Lisle,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lisle,  whom  we  have  for- 
merly seen  at  our  kinswomnn.  Mis- 
tress Moreton's,  is  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners." 

A  convulsive  sob  here  arrested  his 
attention;  and,  turning  round,  he 
beheld  his  sister,  pale  as  death,  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  room  ;  but  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  had  not  Philip  hastened 
towards  her,  and  supported  her  with 
his  arm. 

"  What  has  thus  moved  you,  Ma- 
rian 1"   he  said. 

"  A  sudden  giddiness,"  she  repli- 
ed ;  "I  shall  be  better  anon — 'tis 
nothing — it  has  already  passed  !" 
and  she  attempted  to  smile,  but  there 
was  anguish  in  her  smile  ;  and  her 
brother  led  her  to  her  apartment, 
and,  tenderly  kissing  her,  bade  her 
try  to  gain  a  little  repose. 

Matthew  Godfrey  was  a  merchant 
of  great  respectability  in  the  city  of 
London.  He  was  a  stern  republi- 
can, but  a  conscientious  one  ;  and, 
in  the  wars  between  the  unfortunate 
Charles  and  his  Parliaments,  he  had 
constantly  taken  part  with  the  latter, 
because  he  believed  their  cause  to 
be  just  and  right,  and  their  taking  up 
arms  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing the  nation  from  t\'ranny  and  in- 
justice. He  was  a  Puritan  ;  but  he 
did  not  carry  his  religious  zeal  to  the 
extent  practised  by  man}'  of  that 
sect :  his  piety  was  without  hypoc- 
risy.— Matthew  Godfrey  had  been 
many  years  a  widower,  with  two 
children  ;  and  his  son  had,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  principally 
managed  his  mercantile  concerns  ; 
and  for  some   little   time  previotisly 


to  the  commencement  of  this  narra- 
tive, he  had  been  left  by  his  father 
in  tlie  house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  as 
he  had  a  perfect  reliance  upon  his 
skill  and  prudence  to  manage  his 
afi^airs,  while  he  himself  occupied  a 
house  in  Holborn,  which  had  been 
lent  him  b}'  a  friend,  and  which,  be- 
ing more  cheerful  and  airy,  would, 
he  hoped,  restore  Marian's  health, 
that  had  seemed  sadly  drooping  of 
late,  while  its  vicinity  to  the  city 
enabled  him  to  see  his  son  daily,  and 
to  render  his  assistance  in  any  affair 
of  moment  should  it  be  requisite. 

Marian  Godfrey  was  in  her  nine- 
teenth year.  She  had  passed  much 
of  her  time  with  Mistress  Moreton, 
who  was  a  half  sister  of  her  still 
fondly  remembered  mother.  That 
lady's  husband  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  King  Charles,  and  had  fall- 
en fighting  for  that  cause  in  the 
civil  wars.  At  her  house  Marian 
was  thrown  much  into  the  society  of 
the  gallant  and  devoted  chevaliers  of 
the  Royalist  party  ;  and,  while  she 
listened  to  their  polite  conversation, 
and  witnessed  their  generous  self- 
devotion,  and  the  privations  which 
they  underwent  rather  than  forsake 
the  interest  which  they  had  espous- 
ed, her  republican  principles  were 
gradually  undermined,  and  she  de- 
plored in  secret  the  tragical  death  of 
her  sovereign,  and  the  extinction  of 
royalty  in  England.  The  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  senti- 
ments she  carefully  abstained  from 
speaking  of,  as  she  knew  her  father's 
inflexibility  too  well  to  believe  that 
he  could  be  brought  to  approve  of 
it ;  and  she  loved  him  too  tenderly 
to  grieve  him  by  open  opposition. 
With  respect  to  her  brother,  it  was 
still  worse:  he  was  a  relentless  per- 
secutor of  the  Royalists,  and  was 
wholly  destitute  of  his  father's  mode- 
ration in  party  matters.  Matthew 
Godfrey  had  tenderly  loved  his  wife, 
and  for  her  sake  he  respected  Mis- 
tress Moreton,  and  saw  no  impro- 
priety in  permitting  his  daughter  to 
visit  her  frequenily.  As  to  the  un- 
fortunate adherents  of  the  Stuart 
party,  whom  she   might   there  meet 
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with,  he  believed  her  early  education  It  were  vain  to  dwell  on  his  affec- 
had  fortified  her  against  imbibing  tionate  entreaties.  Marian,  over- 
their  principles;  and,  while  he  con-  powered  by  his  distress,  and  by  her 
demned  their  conduct  and  opinions,  desire  of  hastening  his  departure 
he  himself  pitied  their  misfortunes,  from  the  metropolis,  ultimately  con- 
Marian  had  thus  an  opportunity,  at  sented ;  and,  in  tiie  presence  of 
her  aunt's,  of  frequently  meeting  the  Mistress  Moreton  and  the  old  nurse 
young  and  accomplished  Herbert  of  her  childhood,  who  had  also  been 
Lisle.  Insensibly  they  became  at-  a  faithful  attendant  upon  her  mother, 
tached  to  each  other.  Marian  wept  did  Marian  become  the  wife  of  Her- 
over  his  ruined  fortunes,  and  the  per-  bert  Lisle.  On  the  bridal  day  they 
ils  to  which  he  was  exf)osed  ;  and  he  separated,  and,  as  Herbert  pressed 
loved  to  look  on  her  beautiful  conn-  her  with  ra|jiure  to  his  heart,  and 
tenance,  and  listen  to  her  gentle  imprinted  a  firewell  kiss  on  her  lips, 
voice  ;  yet  even  more  than  that  did  Marian  seemed  oppressed  with  a 
he  love  her  purity  of  heart,  her  sim-  fearful  presentiment  that  her  happi- 
plicity  of  soul,  and  her  noble  and  ness  had  vanished,  and  she  trembled 
confiding  disposition.  In  the  first  to  think  of  the  dangers  to  wliich  her 
dawn  of  their  attachment,  they  re-  beloved  Herbert  was  about  to  be 
membered    not    the   perils    by  which  exposed. 

they  were  surrounded,  nor  how  From  the  day  of  their  parting, 
eventually  hopeless  their  love  might  Marian's  health  declined,  and  her 
prove.  Soon,  however,  they  were  depression  of  spirits  became  evident 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  bliss,  to  every  one.  ludeed,  for  some 
and  the  young  soldier  was  obliged  to  time,  she  scarcely  dared  raise  lier 
follow  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  mas-  eyes  to  her  fatlier's  face,  lest  he 
ter.  Yet  he  went  secure  in  the  pos-  should  discover  her  secret;  and  her 
session  of  Marian's  faithful  and  uii-  brother  evidently  seemed  to  suspect 
changing  love.  When  he  left  her,  that  she  had  some  cause  for  her  un- 
though  Marian  had  fears  for  him,  she  happiness.  Marian,  however,  soon 
had  none  for  herself:  she  had  be-  had  ostensible  reason  for  her  melan- 
stowed  her  affection  on  Herbert  choly,  in  the  death  of  Mistress  More- 
Lisle,  and  she  was  resolved  that  no  ton,  which  took  place,  suddenly, 
earthly  power  should  compel  her  to  about  a  week  after  Herb(^rl's  depar- 
abandon  him, — When  the  young  ture  ;  and  her  father  readily  accept- 
king  mai^ched  into  England,  after  ed,  on  her  account,  the  offer  which 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Dunbar,  was  made  to  him  of  lakinsi  up  his 
Herbert  Lisle  obtained  a  short  leave  abode  for  a  short  lime  in  Holborn. 
of  absence  ;  and,  disguised,  he  reach-  The  house  which  he  inhabited  had, 
ed  London,  where  he  again  beheld  at  the  back  of  it,  an  uninterrupted 
his  beloved  JMarian.  But  a  thousand  view  of  fields,  meadows,  and  pasture 
fears  for  his  safety  tormented  her,  lands,  with  pleasant  shady  lanes  and 
and  she  urged  his  immediate  depar-  humble  cottages  ;  a  space  of  ground 
ture.  Herbert,  however,  refused  to  now  occupied  by  Red  Lion  Square, 
leave  her  :  he  might  never  see  her  and  the  streets  adjacent  and  beyond, 
more,  or  her  friends  would  oblige  Marian  loved  her  new  abode,  as  her 
her  to  forsake  him.  He  tormented  dear  old  nurse  lived  only  about  two 
her  and  himself  with  a  thousand  or  three  fields  off,  and  she  could 
groundless  suspicions  and  harassing  therefore  visit  her  frequently,  and 
thoughts  (fur  man  knows  not  the  un-  talk  to  her  of  her  gallant  husband, 
changing  nature  of  woman's  true  After  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
affection),  and  he  eloquently  urged  when  Marian  was  made  acquainted 
that  nothing  short  of  her  consenting  with  the  dreadful  tidings  that  her 
to  a  private  marriage  would  satisfy  husband  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  in 
him,  or  calm  his  melancholy  fore-  all  probability  his  life  would  be  sacri- 
bodings,  ficed,  from  the  known  stern  devotion 
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and  unbending  loyalty,  both  of  him- 
self and  his  ialher,  her  distress  was 
nearly  insiqiportable.  She  resolved, 
however,  that,  if  she  could  not  save 
him,  she  would  die  with  him  ;  and, 
comforting  herself  with  this  assur- 
ance, she  cuhiily  prepared  to  make 
tlie  only  eflort  in  her  power  on  his 
behalf,  viz.,  that  of  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  General  Cromwell.  This 
was  a  bold  step  for  one  so  young  ; 
but  Marian  stopped  not  to  weigh 
either  the  peril  or  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  undertaking.  Slie 
imparijed  her  determination  to  no  one 
ibut  her  nurse.  "  God  will  be  my 
guide,"  she  said  to  the  old  woman, 
who  would  fain  have  dissuaded  her 
from  the  attempt  ;  "  but  give  thou  to 
.me  that  trinket  of  my  mother's — the 
watch  she  gave  thee — I  may  need 
it." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  not,  per- 
haps, the  tale  that  belongs  to  it," 
said  the  old  woman. 

"  Yes,  yes  !''  said  Marian  ;  "  I 
know  it  all  ;  I  have  heard  it  many 
times." 

Tims  admonished,  the  nurse  un- 
locked a  small  drawer,  and  drew 
forth  a  small  walch  hanging  to  a  steel 
<;haiii,  whicli  was  partly  rusted.  The 
case  of  the  watch  was  of  gold  :  it 
had  small  steel  beads  around  it,  and 
a  raised  border  of  flowers  of  the 
same  metal  on  the  back.  Exactly  in 
the  centre  was  a  small  painting  of  a 
female  head,  exquisite  in  ex|)ression 
and  beauty.  The  dark  raven  hair 
parted  on  the  forehead,  the  e^'es  full 
of  tenderness,  and  the  faint  blush 
just  tinging  the  fair  cheek,  made 
Marian  weep  as  she  gazed  on  it; 
and,  pressing  the  trinket  to  her  lips, 
siie  exchanged  an  affectionate  fare- 
well with  her  nurse,  and  hastened 
homewards. 

In  honour  of  the  victory  which 
General  Cromwell  had  obtained  at 
Worcester,  the  citizens  of  London 
resolved  on  giving  a  grand  entertain- 
ment. Great  preparations  were  made 
on  the  occasion,  and  he  was  to  be 
feasted  in  Guildhall.  iMattliew  God- 
frey intended  to  be  present  at  the 
civic   festival ;   and  the  day  before  it 


was  to  take  place  he  went  to  his 
bouse  in  Aldersgate  Street,  from 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  return 
until  the  day  after  the  dinner  given 
to  General  Cromwell  and  his  offi- 
cers. This  was  the  time  which  Ma- 
rian judged  as  most  favourable  for 
her  purpose  ;  and,  soon  after  her 
father  had  left  Holborn,  she,  with  a 
beating  heart,  and  in  her  most  simple 
apparel,  with  her  lovely  countenance 
shrouded  in  a  black  silk  hood,  set  oft' 
for  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  where 
she  had  been  informed  the  General 
then  was. 

On  making  known  her  desire  to 
the  attendants,  she  was  told  that  the 
Lord  General  had  been  occupied 
nearly  all  the  day  with  business  of 
importance,  and  that  it  was  not  like- 
ly she  would  be  able  to  see  him,  but 
that  she  could  wait  if  she  pleased. 
Marian  accordingly  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  a  corridor  leading  to  the 
principal  apartments.  Here  she 
waited  in  agonizing  suspense  ;  per- 
sons passed  to  and  fro,  but  none 
seemed  to  notice  her,  and  she  thought 
with  bitterness  of  the  precious  mo- 
ments thus  passing  away,  which 
might  probably  be  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  her  beloved  Herbert.  An  el- 
derly man,  in  the  garb  of  a  puritan 
minister,  entered  the  gallery  :  his 
look  seemed  benevolent,  and  Marian 
resolved  to  address  hitn,  and  request 
his  assistance.  At  first  he  looked  at 
her  suspectingly ;  but  a  second  glance 
at  her  noble  brow  and  modest  coun- 
tenance reassured  him.  He  saw 
that  her  distress  was  real,  and,  cer- 
tain that  her  object  could  be  one  of 
no  common  interest,  he  promised,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  her  an  interview 
wiili  the  Lord  General. 

This  person,  who  was  the  cele- 
brated Hugh  Peters,  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  In  a  few  moments  he 
again  approached  her,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  he  led  her  to  the  door  of 
an  apartment,  and  whispering — 
"  The  Lord  proS[)er  thy  petition," 
the  door  was  tinovvn  open,  and  Ma- 
rian found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
General  Cromwell. 

The  room  into  v.  Inch  Marian  was 
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ushered  was  a  high  and  noble  apart-  earnestly  for  a   stranger  youth:  be- 

ment,  commanding  a  spacious   view  take  thee  to  thine  homo." 

of  the   Thames,    with  all  the  varied  The   blood    rushed  into    Miiriiui's 

and    bustling  scenery  constantly  ob-  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  she  replied 
servable    thereon.      Tiiree    sides    of    hastily — "  Is   it,    (hen,  a   crime    for 

the    room   were   occupied   by    book-  woman  to   plead    for  mercy  1     Be  it 

shelves,  filled  vvith   large  and   seem-  so  !    Yet  the  laws,  both  of  God  and 

ingly    ponderous     volumes  ;     at    the  man,  are  on  my  side,  when   I   would 

upper    end    stood    a    table,   covered  ask  your   aid    for   my  unhappy  hus- 

with  a  Tin-key  carpet,  on  which  lay  band." 

numerous    papers  ;   and,   in    a   plain  "  IIu  !"'  he   said,    "  I    looked    not 

high-backed     chair,     covered     with  for  this  ;  but  thine  appeal  is  vain  :"■ 

black  leather,   sat   the  man  who  was  and  he  glanced   pityingly  on  her. — 

soon    to   be   raised    to   the   supreme  "  In    these  stirring    times    domestic 

power    in    these    kingdoms — Oliver  ties  must  be  rent  asunder,  when,  the 

Cromwell.      He  was  plainly  dressed,  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  welfare  of 

in  a  suit   of  mulberry  colour,  with  a  the  State  require  it." 

short   cloak    of   the   same.     His  hat  "  Alas!  alas!"  cried  Marian,  "and 

lay  beside    him  on   the"  table.     His  will  you  consign  my  husband  to  per- 

hair     was     partially    grey,    and    his  ish  ?     What  is    his   crime  1    He    did 

whole   countenance  spoke  the  deci-  but   follow  a   kind   master,  and  fight 

sion  and  quick  penetration   that   be-  in  support   of  bis   cause,  as    he  was 

longed  to    his   character  ;  though,  at  bound  by  his  oath  of  loyalty.      Thou 

times,  there  was  a  softening  expres-  thyself  hast  done  as  much  ;   but,  alas  ! 

sion    in    the   eyes    which    moderated  thou   hast   chosen  a   more   fortunate 

the   effect    his   stern    features  would  path." 

otherwise    have    produced.     At  first  Cromwell's  browdarkened :  "Say 

he   looked    harshly   at   Marian  ;   but  rather,"  he  added,    "  that  the  Lord 

when  he  saw  that  her   whole  frame  hath  guided    me   to   choose  light  ra- 

trembled    with     agitation,    he    said,  ther   than    darkness.     But,  touching 

mildly — "  Maiden,  what  is  thine  er-  this  matter  of  thine,  Herbert   Lisle 

rand  1"  will  be  dealt  with    as   the  State  shall 

"I     would     implore    your    aid,"  think  fit  ;  and,  if  his  life  be  forfeited, 

replied     Marian — "  Your     poweiful  pray  thou  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 

assistance,    in    the   case    of  Herbert  comfort  thee  in  thine  aflJiction." 

Lisle,  an    unhappy    prisoner  in    the  "  Not  so,"   said    Marian   eagerly; 

late  battle."  »  I    know  thou  art  all  powerful,  and 

"  Herbert    Lisle !    sayest    thou  T'  that  a   word    from  thee    could    save 

replied    Cromwell;  "thou    speakest  him.     Mercy,  then,  mercy !   Bethink 

vain  words,    and    knowest   not   what  thee    how    this    gracious   act    would 

thou  askest.     Is  he   not   an    avowed  gladden    thy    dying    hour,    and    rob 

enemy  to  the  good  cause?     And  has  death  of  its  bitterness." 

not  the  Lord  delivered    him  into  our  Cromwell   shook     his    head,    and 

hands,  that  we  should  deal  with  him  Marian,  in  the  energy  of  her  suppli- 

even  as    it   shall   seem   good   in  our  cation,  dropped   on    her   knees,   and 

^yes?'  held    up   with   both    her  hands,   the 

"  O,  Sir,   speak    not  thus,   I   be-  watch   she    had    received    from    her 

seech    yon,"    said    Marian  ;    "  have  nurse,  and   which  she  had    kept    till 

mercy  on  his  youth  ;  it  may  be  that  now  concealed  in  her  bosom, 

the  persuasions   of  others    have   led  The     moment     Cromwell's     eyes 

him  to  oppose  the  government  ;  give  rested  upon    it,    he  started   from  his 

him  then  time  for  repentance  !"  seat,  and  advanced  towards  Marian. 

"  It  were  more  fitting,  maiden,  for  "Where    got    ye    this]"     he    said  ; 

thee,"  said    Cromwell,   "to    meddle  while  his  strong  frame  trembled  with 

not  with  this  matter  :  it  is  not  seem-  emotion;  and  he  snatched  the  trink- 

ly  for  a  young  maiden  to  plead  thus  et  from  her  hands,  and  as. he   gazed 
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on  the  sweet  face  painted  thereon, 
he  turned  aside,  and  Marian  saw 
the  big  drops  o(  sorrow  fall  on  his 
weather-beaten  cheek. 

"  Know  ye  whose  watch  this  once 
was  V  he  said,  as  he  turned  to 
JNIarian. 

"  Jt  was  my  mother's,  who  has 
been  dead  many  years,"  slie  replied  ; 
"  and  my  fatlier  is  Matthew  God- 
frey, citizen  of  London." 

Cromwell  started.  He  approach- 
ed Marian,  who  was  still  on  her 
knees,  and,  pushing  aside  her  brown 
hair,  which  had  fallen  over  her  white 
forehead,  he  paused  a  minute,  then 
added — "  Thine  is  a  face  fair  to  look 
upon  ;  and  ye  have  your  mother's 
Doble  brow,  but  not  her  raven  hair 
and  eye.  In  days  long  past,  when  I 
was  a  student  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
I  loved  your  mother  fondly  and  tru- 
ly ;  but  her  parents  suffered  her  not 
to  listen  to  my  words.  Perchance 
they  acted  wisely,  lor  mine  has  been 
a  stormy  course;"  and  he  sighed. 
"  The  Lord's  will  be  done  !" 

Marian  saw  that  Cromwell's  spi- 
rit was  softened  ;  and  she  resumed 
her  pleadings  for  her  husband  ;  and 
she  called  on  him,  in  remembrance 
of  her  mother,  to  be  merciful, 

"  Thou  hast  touched  a  tender 
string,"  he  said  ;  "  and  for  thy  mo- 
ther's sake,  if  I  have  any  influence, 
thy  husband  shall  depart  liarmless." 

Marian  sprang  on  her  feet,  and 
began  pouring  out  her  thanks. 
"  Nay  !"  said  the  General,  "  if  the 
life  and  liberty  of  Herbert  Lisle  be 
granted,  it  will  be  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  he  leave  England  imme- 
diately, and  make  no  further  attempt 
to  subvert  the  present  government  of 
these  kingdoms." 

"  May  God  reward  you  for  this  !" 
said  Marian  ;  and  she  folded  her 
cloak  around  her,  and  [prepared  to 
depart. 

"  Rest  in  peace,"  said  Cromwell  ; 
"  and  when  thine  husband  is  set  at 
liberty,  ye  shall  hear  from  him. 
Take  this  with  thee  ;"  and  he  held 
out  to  her  her  mother's  watch.  "It 
has  stirred  sad  thoughts  within  me  ; 
and  the  memory  of  thy  mother,  as  I 


last  saw  her,  comes  over  me  as  a 
pleasant  dream."  He  looked  on  the 
picture,  and  sighed  as  he  put  it  into 
her  hands.  "  Farewell  !'"  he  said  ; 
"all  I  can  do  fur  thee  I  will,  and 
God's  blessing  be  ever  wiihthee!" 
He  pressed  her  hand  kindly.  Mn- 
rian's  heart  was  full,  and  she  could 
but  weep  her  thanks,  as  the  General 
touched  a  small  silver  bell,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  she  passed 
forth  from  the  presence  of  General 
Cromwell  with  renewed  hopes  and  a 
thankful  spirit. 

Not  many  days  after  this  inter- 
view, Marian's  nurse  came  to  her, 
and  informed  her  that  Herbert  Lisle, 
her  beloved  husband,  was  at  liberty; 
that  he  had  been  with  her,  and  de- 
sired her  to  tell  Marian  he  was  im- 
patient to  behold  her  once  more,  and 
to  bid  her  farewell,  as  he  had  given 
his  promise  to  the  State  to  depart 
forthwith,  and  his  steps  were  there- 
fore watched  by  their  emissaries. 
She  added,  that  he  would  expect 
Marian  at  her  cottage,  at  the  close  of 
that  same  evening. 

It  were  needless  to  speak  of  Ma- 
rian's gratitude,  when  she  heard  that 
Herbert  was  really  at  liberty — of  the 
many  affectionate  messages  to  him 
with  which  she  charged  her  nurse — 
of  the  trembling  impatience  with 
which  she  awaited  the  appointed 
hour  to  behold  him. 

Evening  came,  at  length,  and  the 
darkening  clouds,  and  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  seemed  to  portend  a 
storm  ;  but  Marian  heeded  not  these 
gloomy  appearances.  She  had  kept 
aloof  in  her  chamber  from  the  family 
all  that  day,  under  the  plea  of  indis- 
positiori  ;  and  it  was  quite  dusk,  and 
all  was  still  in  the  house,  ere  she 
ventured  forth.  With  noiseless  steps 
she  passed  down  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  unfastened 
the  door  at  the  extremity  of  it,  which 
led  into  the  fields,  and  hastened  on- 
wards, as  she  believed,  unheard  and 
unobserved.  —  Once  or  twice,  as  Ma- 
rian proceeded  through  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  cottage  of  her 
nurse,  she  thought  she  heard  a  foot- 
step behind  her.     She  stopped,  and 
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listened  intensely,  but  all  was  per- 
fectly still,  and  she  felt  certain  that 
she  had  been  deceived — that  the 
sound  had  been  merely  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  through  the  hedge. 

In  a  iew  minutes  slie  gained 
the  cottage,  and,  hastily  unfastening 
the  latch,  she  entered.  There  was 
a  light  in  the  room,  but  Marian  saw 
no  one  but  her  nurse.  "  Where  is 
he  V  she  exclaimed.  The  old  wo- 
man pointed  to  an  inner  apartment ; 
but  Herbert  had  heard  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  he  rushed  forth,  and 
caught  Marian  in  his  arms.  "  Belov- 
ed of  my  soul  !"  said  the  young  Ca- 
valier, as  he  tenderly  bent  over  his 
weeping  wife,  "  wiiat  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude do  I  owe  thee  !  Alas  !  must  the 
joy  with  which  I  now  enfold  thee  so 
soon  pass  away  1  And  must  I  be 
banished  from  thy  dear  presence? 
Cruel,  cruel  fate  !" 

"Nay,  dear  Herbert!"  replied 
Marian,  "  let  us  not  embitter  the  (evf 
moments  which  remain  to  us  by  use- 
less repinings ;  let  us  feel  grateful 
that  thy  life  is  spared  !" 

"  Banishment  from  thee  is  worse 
than  death  !"  said  Herbert. 

"  When  thou  art  abroad,  and  in 
safety,  I  may  find  means  to  join 
thee,"  replied  Marian.  "  Happy 
hours  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us." 

"  Bless  thee,  dearest !"  said  her 
husband,  as  he  passed  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  and  her  head  re- 
clined on  his  shoulder. 

They  had  stood  thus  for  a  few 
seconds,  beside  the  window,  when 
Herbert  quitted  his  position,  and 
advanced  towards  the  inner  apart- 
ment, whither  a  sudden  call  from  tlie 
nurse  invited  him.  Marian  had  tak- 
en but  a  single  step  to  follow  him, 
when  the  report  of  a  pistol  was 
heard,  and  Marian,  with  a  deep 
groan,  sank  on  the  cottage  floor. 

Herbert  flew  towards  her :  he 
raised  her  in  his  arms  :  but  the  ball 
had  entered  her  side,  and  the  blood 
flowed  freely.  Herbert  bent  over 
her  in  indescribable  agony.  Her 
face  was  deathly  pale  ;  but  her  eyes 
turned  with  fondness  on  her  husband, 
as,  with  difficulty,  she  articulated — 
53   ATHENEUM,  VOL.  9,  2(1  scrics. 


"  This  stroke  was  doubtless  meant 
for  thee.  Oh,  the  bliss  that  thou  art 
safe,  and  that  I  may  die  for  thee  ! 
My  poor  father !"  she  murmured 
faintly,  as  her  head  dropped  exhaust- 
ed on  his  shoulder. 

"  Help  !  instant  aid,  in  the  name 
of  God!"  wildly  cried  Herbert  ;  and 
the  nurse,  scarcely  less  distracted, 
hastened  to  obtain  assistance. 

"  Help  is  vain,"  said  Marian  ;  "  I 
feel  it  here  ;"  and  she  pressed  her 
chilly  hand  on  her  side.  The  dews 
of  death  were  on  her  forehead  ;  but 
her  arms  were  clasped  firmly  around 
her  husband's  neck. 

"  It  is  a  bitter  pang  to  leave 
thee  !"  sighed  Marian  ;  "  but  a  few 
more  years,  and  thou  wilt  be  with 
me,  free  from  sorrow,  from  suffer- 
ing." 

The  last  word  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. She  sighed  heavily : 
Herbert  felt  the  arms  which  were 
around  him  relax  in  their  grasp — her 
gentle  soul  had  fled — it  was  only  the 
lifeless  corse  of  his  beloved  Marian 
which  he  pressed  distractedly  to  his 
bosom,   and  gazed   on  in  mute  but 

unutterable  despair. 

****** 

It  was  Philip  Godfrey  who  had 
followed  Marian  on  that  fatal  night. 
He  had  watched  her  into  the  cottage 
— he  saw  her  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
cavalier,  though  he  distinguished  not 
that  it  was  Herbert  Lisle — he  wit- 
nessed their  endearments  ;  and, 
fraught  with  madness  at  the  disgrace 
which  he  imagined  had  been  thus 
brought  upon  his  family,  he  drew 
forth  his  pistol  and  aimed  it  at  Her- 
bert. But  Marian,  his  sister,  was 
fated  to  be  the  unhappy  sufferer  from 
his  deadly  purpose.  He  stayed  not 
to  know  the  event ;  as,  fearful  of 
pursuit,  he  hastened  immediately 
from  the  spot.  Bitter  was  his  re- 
pentance, when  he  found  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  beloved  sister;  and 
when  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  made  known  to  him,  he 
was  unable  to  bear  his  reflections, 
and  sailed  soon  after  for  America, 
where  he  died  at  the  close  of  a  few 
years. 
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From  tlie  moment  of  Marian''s 
death,  Herbert  Lisle  was  a  nielan- 
clioly  man  ;  and  though  Matthew 
Godfrey,  softened  and  ahiiost  broken- 
hearted by  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  his  family,  blessed  and  for- 
gave him  ere  he  left  England,  he 
moved  no  more  in  scenes  of  gaiety, 
for   the  light  of    his   existence    had 


passed  away  for  ever ;  and,  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  he  died  at  his  paternal 
mansion,  in  Kent,  young  in  years, 
but  willingly  resigning  the  load  ot 
life  which  had  pressed  heavily  upon 
him  since  the  death  of  his  ever  fond- 
ly-remembered Marian. 


THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 


ri^HE  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
-*-  was  created  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1814,  by  the  15th  Article  of  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  opera,  in  the  va- 
rious distribution  of  its  characters 
and  performers, — its  choruses  and 
figurants.  Like  the  latter,  it  has 
first-rate  stars,  and  twinklers  of  mi- 
nor magnitude  ;  shining  public  cha- 
racters, intermixed  with  puppets  and 
mutes ;  and  the  whole  assemblage, 
viewed  together  in  its  grotesque  cos- 
tume of  antiquated  frippery  and  mo- 
dern exaggeration,  presents  us  with 
a  very  faithful  representation  of  a 
melo-drama  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  palace  in  which  these  legisla- 
tors hold  their  sittings,  resembles  in 
its  external  figure  that  favourite  resi- 
dence of  music  and  song.  It  is  erect- 
ed on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Fauxbourg  Saint 
Germain,  and  is  connected  by  the 
bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  the  ex- 
tensive square  that  terminates  the 
Tuileries. 

The  portico  of  this  palace  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  Corinthian  columns, 
surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  bas-relief, 
emblamatic  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  law.  A  superb  staircase 
leads  to  this  portico,  between  two 
statues,  representing  Themis  and 
Minerva.  On  the  exterior  there  is 
a  range  of  statues,  bearing  the  names 
of  Sully,  Colbert,  D'Aguesseau,  and 
I'Hopital.  On  the  grand  gala  days 
of  public  debate,  the  pavement  of 
the  porch  is  marked  all  over  with 
circles  drawn  with  chalk,  having  each 


of  them  a  certain  number,  and  a 
piece  of  money  in  the  centre.  This 
is  done  from  four  to  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  numbers  of  per- 
sons come  to  secure  a  place  by  means 
of  this  little  operation,  and  then  re- 
tire till  the  opening  of  the  Sitting 
takes  place. 

The  scene  of  debate  is  a  semi- 
circular saloon,  which  is  lighted  from 
the  top,  and  is  illuminated  at  night 
by  a  lustre,  suspended  very  majesti- 
cally by  invisible  means,  and  kept 
up  during  the  continuance  of  the  de- 
bates. The  members  are  seated  on 
semi-circular  rows  of  benches,  which 
are  separated  by  two  wide  passages 
that  insulate  the  centre  from  the 
right  and  left.  Three  other  smaller 
avenues  which  sub-divide  these  three 
grand  divisions  form  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  the  left  and 
right,  the  right  centre,  and  the  left 
centre.  At  the  extreme  left  are  the 
veteran  friends  of  liberty — the  vene- 
rable Lafayette,  the  eloquent  B. 
Constant,  the  ardent  Corcelles,  Lab- 
bey  de  Pompieres,  Casimir-Perrier, 
Lameth,  and  about  fifty  otheis,  who 
have  grown  grey  in  the  career  of 
patriotism.  On  the  left  is  the  party  of 
Terneaux,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
Keratry,  and  Saint-Aulaire,  who 
were  doctrinaires  under  Decazes, 
and  liberals  under  Villele, — men  of 
talents  and  respectable  citizens;  but 
mere  novices  in  political  intrigue, 
whose  want  of  foresight  and  sagacity 
has  twice  compromised  the  interests 
of  France.  Immediately  on  their 
right  the  centre-gauche  appears  com- 
posed of  a  species  of  figurants,  of 
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whom  the  Comte  Beugnot  was  for- 
merly the  corypheeus ;  they  are  a 
race  of  timid  men,  whom  the  drudge- 
ry of  debate  fatigues,  and  who  form 
a  chorus  when  their  neighbours  of 
the  centre-droit  call  for  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  question,  or  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  vote  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moment  with  these  func- 
tionaries, the  doubles  of  the  ministry, 
or  with  the  friends  of  liberty. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  right,  are 
seated  the  partizans  of  the  ancien 
regime^  Messrs.  de  Sallabrery,  de 
Corday,  Syries  de  Mayrinhac,  de  la 
Boulaye,  and  a  few  more  half  dozens 
of  veteran  nobles,  or  blind  admirers 
of  the  jjreuz  chevaliers  of  the  ancient 
crusades.  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  is 
the  head  of  this  party.  It  was  be 
who  prophesied,  in  an  austere  and 
gloomy  voice,  the  miseries  of  another 
revolution,  and  spoke  of  scaffolds 
and  massacres  on  the  question  of  the 
budget, — endeavouring  to  draw  the 
timid  into  his  train,  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  the  fears  of  the 
future,  and  to  produce  the  triumphs 
of  the  counter-nevulutioii,  of  which 
he  is  doomed  to  be  the  champion 
and  the  orator.  The  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  M.  Ravez, 
takes  his  seat  ou  the  first  row  of  the 
second  section  of  the  right,  (where 
all  the  fragments  of  the  former  min- 
istry are  collected,)  and  supports  him 
with  all  the  force  of  his  inexhaustible 
lungs. 

The  ministers  occupy  the  two 
benches  of  the  centre,  which  are 
nearest  to  the  tribune,  and  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  President.  The  galle- 
ries, which  are  raised  above  the  whole 
space  allotted  for  the  members,  are 
open  to  the  reporters  of  the  newspa- 
pers and  to  the  public.  They  are 
separated  by  the  regular  openings  of 
an  extensive  colonnade,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  from  which  green 
draperies  are  suspended,  surmounted 
by  purple  crowns.  Behind  the  Pre- 
sident's seat  are  the  busts  of  the  four 
last  Bourbons:  Louis  XVI.;  Lou- 
is XVII.!  ;  Louis  XVIIL;  and 
Charles    X.     The  superb    chair    of 


the  President  out-tops  the  tribune, 
which  is  enchased  with  white  marble, 
and  on  which  two  figures  are  placed, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  representing  His- 
tory and  Fame.  The  pedestrian 
statues  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Demos- 
thenes, Brutus,  Cato,  and  Cicero, 
occupy  niches  which  are  wrought  out 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  chair,  but 
in  which,  with  more  propriety,  might 
be  placed  the  renowned  orators 
of  France, — Mirabaud,  Yergniaud, 
Maury,  Cazales,  Foy,  and  Camille- 
Jourdan.  The  walls  around  are  or- 
namented with  stucco  work,  and  in- 
tersected with  plates  of  gilt  metal. 
Two  lateral  doors  of  mahogany, 
studded  with  stars  of  gold,  serve  ex- 
clusively for  the  exit  and  entrance  of 
the  Deputies.  The  floor  of  the  room, 
which  is  said  to  be  ornamented  with 
allegorical  emblems,  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  rich  carpet,  formed  into 
squares. 

It  is  now  one  o'clock — the  drum 
is  heard — and  that  is  the  signal  for 
the  approach  of  the  President,  M. 
Royer-Collard.  He  repairs  to  the 
Assembly  between  a  double  row  of 
veterans,  who  present  arms,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  captain,  who  marches 
before  him,  with  his  sword  drawn. 
The  galleries  are  already  crowded 
with  spectators,  and  the  reporters  of 
the  journals  are  at  their  posts.  The 
Deputies  enter,  and  take  their  places; 
among  them  we  recognize  the  Baron 
de  Puymaurin,  the  Director  of  the 
INledal  Mint,  by  his  large  and  dark 
visage,  his  enormous  paunch,  and  his 
spindle  shanks  ;  he  bows  as  he  passes 
the  ministerial  bench,  and  takes  his 
place  at  the  centre,  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  their  high  mightinesses.  It  is 
also  easy  to  recognize  General  Se- 
bastiani,  by  his  easy  gait  and  graceful 
gestures, — by  his  full  and  expressive 
countenance,  and  his  whole  exterior, 
that  revives  the  contours  and  con- 
ceptions of  Raphael.  His  appear- 
ance is  finely  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  publicist,  B.  Constant,  who  ad- 
vances with  stooping  shoulders,  and 
long  and  awkward  arms.  Mons. 
Charles  Dupin  next  comes  in,  who 
casts  a  glance,  indicative  of  self-s-it- 
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isfaction,  at  the  ladies  that  grace  the 
galleries ;  while  General  Lafayette 
advances  towards  his  seat  with  hob- 
bliog  steps,  being  saluted  by  the 
whole  cote-gauche,  and  admired  by 
the  spectators  for  his  noble  and  ve- 
nerable appearance, — his  generous 
deeds,  and  the  lofty  and  liberal  sen- 
timents that  he  has  displayed  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  long  and 
stormy  career.  Since  its  first  crea- 
tion, in  1814,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties has,  cameleon-like,  changed  its 
physiognomy,  colour,  and  complex- 
ion. Under  it  the  eagle  has  dislodg- 
ed the  lilies,  and  the  coat-of-arnis  of 
the  kings  of  France  recovered  its 
position  tliree  months  afterwards,  and 
put  the  imperial  eagles  to  flight.     In 

1815,  the  benches  of  the  cote-clroit 
were  no  longer  able  to  contain  the 
numerous  partisans  of  aristocracy,  but 
the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September, 

1816,  reinforced  tlie  centre  with  a 
new  band.  The  law  of  Elections  of 
the  5th  of  February,  1817,  doubled 
the  ranks  of  the  constitutional  party, 
at  the  expense  of  the  advocates  of 
the  ancient  regime.  This  law, 
which  is  conformable  to  the  text  of 
the  Charter,  renewed  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  one-fifth  every  year. 

The  party  threatened  by  this  law, 
perceiving  the  approaches  of  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  to  over- 
whelm them,  by  securing  the  tri- 
umph of  public  liberty,  turned  to 
profit  the  last  day  that  remained  to 
them,  in  order  to  stifle  at  its  birth 
the  law  that  seemed  destined  for  their 
own  destruction.  The  struggle  was 
tiie  most  stormy  and  the  most  splendid 
ihat  was  ever  exhibited  in  the  parlia- 
mentary annals  of  France  ;  and  from 
it  came  forth  the  electoral  law, 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  regu- 
lates the  representative  sjstem  of  the 
nation.  This  law  added  192  new 
members  to  the  258  that  formerly 
composed  the  entire  body  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  estab- 


lished two  orders  of  election.  It 
created  the  colleges  of  the  depart- 
ments, formed  solely  from  the  fourth 
part  of  the  total  numbers  of  the  elec- 
tors of  each  department,  selected 
from  the  most  heavily-taxed  classes, 
that,  after  having  concurred,  each 
by  their  individual  vote,  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  258  deputies  assigned 
to  the  colleges  of  the  Arrondisse- 
ments,  enjoy  the  additional  privilege 
of  voting  a  second  time  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  two,  three,  or  four  depu- 
ties, according  to  the  new  distribu- 
tion made  between  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  192  members  created 
by  the  law  of  the  20th  of  June,  1820; 
a  law  which  was  modified  by  the 
ministry  of  1824,  by  substituting,  in- 
stead of  the  partial  renovation  by 
the  one-fifth,  an  entire  renovation 
every  seventh  year. 

This  combined  system  of  the  law 
of  election  produced  the  I'ruits  that 
were  expected  by  the  friends  of  the 
ancicn  regime,  and  from  the  year 
1821  to  1827,  the  different  deputies 
were  more  or  less  devoted  to  the 
opinions  of  the  cote-droit.  The  old 
cote-gauche  of  the  Chamber  was  al- 
most entirely  turned  out,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  15  or  20  members  onl}', 
who  escaped  from  this  species  of  os- 
tracism. However,  they  had  cour- 
age enough  left,  (as  they  were  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion)  to  main- 
tain, with  firmness  and  constanc}',  a 
still  surviving  party.  Their  voices, 
proclaiming  the  truth,  made  nume- 
rous proselytes  out  of  doors,  and 
they  laid  bare  the  mask  and  the 
sophistry  of  Villele,  by  exposing  his 
counter-revolutionary  projects,  while 
they  attached  to  themselves  the  mo- 
derate and  anti-jesuitical  part  of  the 
Chamber  ;  and  thus,  becoming  pow- 
erful, they  forced  the  ministry  to 
have  recourse  to  a  dissolution,  and 
brought  on  the  liberal  elections  of 
1827,  that  dislodged  the  cote-droit, 
and  thinned  the  rows  of  the  centre. 
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IN  sitting  down  to  the  examination 
of  an  epic  poem,  our  thoughts  are 
involuntarily  carried  back  to  the 
times  when  the  fathers  of  modern 
criticism  amused  themselves  with 
laying  down  rules  to  direct  the  build- 
ers of  the  "  lofty  rhyme,"  and  when 
even  poets  themselves  tuned  their 
verse  to  the  naturally  unmusical  bur- 
den of  critical  science.  Whether 
any  of  these  philosophers  in  the  art 
of  poetry  effected  any  good  purpose 
by  their  efforts,  is  matter  of  consider- 
able doubt ;  but  certain  it  is,  we  know 
of  no  epic  or  tragedy  to  which  they 
can  lay  the  smallest  claim  as  having 
contributed  to  its  intrinsic  beauty  or 
popularity.  In  our  own  country,  no 
remarkable  attempts  have  been  made 
at  setting  forth  a  compilation  of  clas- 
sical rules  and  institutes  for  the  guid- 
aiice  of  the  poet.  The  greatest  men 
in  the  early  days  of  English  litera- 
ture have  occasionally  written  on  the 
subject  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  they  have  written,  not 
with  any  regard  to  the  technicalities 
of  criticism,  but  in  the  clear,  bold, 
and  fervid  spirit  of  irue  practical  phi- 
losophy ;  not  laying  down  rules  for 
the  composition  of  certain  species  of 
poetry,  but  ranging  with  delight 
through  the  bright  and  flowery  fields 
whence  it  has  gathered  the  very 
manna  of  its  inspiration.  Witness, 
for  example,  that  piece  of  excellent, 
though  quaiiJt  and  forgotten  elo- 
quence, in  which  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
speaking  of  poets,  says,  that  they 
only,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  of 
the  subjections  of  other  thinking 
men,  "  do  grow  in  effect  another  na- 
ture, in  making  things  better  than 
nature  bringeth  forth,  or  quite  new 
forms,  such  as  never  was  in  nature,  so 
as  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  nature, 
not  inclosed  in  within  the  narrow  war- 
rant of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging 
only  within  the  zodiac  of  their  own 
wit :"   or   that  equally  beautiful  and 


noble  sentiment  of  Bacon,  which  de- 
scribes poetry  as  "  having  something 
of  divineness  ;  because  it  doth  raise 
and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting 
the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of 
the  mind  ;  whereas  reason  doth  buc- 
kle and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  na- 
ture of  things."  Nothing  was  ever 
written  on  the  subject  which  contain- 
ed a  finer  or  more  philosophical  de- 
scription of  the  true  nature  of  poetry 
than  this.  But,  while  the  founders 
of  English  literature  thus  earl}'  taught 
us  to  value  its  highest  branches  for 
their  abstract  worth,  or  excellency, 
both  France  and  Italy  had  their  po- 
pularly received  masters  in  criticism, 
who,  instead  of  lifting  tlie  veil  from 
the  divine  form  of  poesy,  and  leaving 
men  to  worship  her  for  her  beauty 
and  perfection,  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure the  love  and  imitation  of  the  old 
models  of  classic  composition,  by 
proving  their  construction  to  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  certain  dis- 
coverable principles  of  the  poeticart. 
This,  in  reality,  eftected  nothing  but 
the  encouragement  of  a  few  writers 
of  no  genius  to  attempt  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry,  which  their  false 
guides  had  seemed  to  make  plain  and 
of  easy  access.  The  men  of  superi- 
or talent  who  pursued  the  same  track 
were  neither  assisted  nor  influenced 
by  the  treatises  that  were  written  on 
the  subject  of  their  attention.  Dante 
and  Ariosto,  our  own  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser,  the  master-spirits  of  their 
respective  ages,  set  rules  at  defiance, 
or,  rather,  wurked  after  such  as,  not 
critics,  but  poetry  itself,  had  taught 
them.  Milton  is,  perhaps,  a  still 
more  conspicuous  instance.  He  was 
a  most  accomplished  classical  scho- 
lar ;  he  had  been  acquainted  from  his 
youth  with  the  writings  which  were 
best  calculated  to  make  him  respect 
the  rules  of  epic  composition  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  free  and  romantic  genius  of 
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Iiis  native  JMuse  had  a  greater  share 
in  the  management  of  his  principal 
pnems,  than  the  classical  one  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  exaniinaiion,  there- 
fore, of  JMr.  Atherstune's  poem,  it  is 
not  the  strict  rules  of  the  epic  we 
should  apply  to  its  several  pages,  in 
any  case,  but  we  have  other  reasons 
at  present  :  in  the  first  place,  the 
portion  before  us  will  not  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  completeness  or  con- 
sistency of  Mr.  Atlierstone's  plan, 
and,  in  the  next,  as  the  first  six  books 
are  sent  forth  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  it  will  be  at  present  more  use- 
ful to  follow  the  author's  example,  and 
produce  specimens  of  his  style  and 
versification.  The  fullo  wing  extracts 
are  distinguished  by  great  beauty  of 
language  and  poetical  imagery  : 

"  The  Priest  withdrew. 
Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  arrived, 
Amid  the  lioly  trees, — his  falchion  first, 
And  glittering  spear  upon  the  ground  he  laid  : 
His  brazen  helmet  next,  and  shining  mail  : 
■Then,  in  his  priestly  vestments  clad  alone, 
Fell  prostrate  on  the  earth.     Uprising  soon. 
His  arras  he  lifted,  and  his  kindled  eye 
Turned    towards    the    dazzling    multitude    of 

heaven. 
And  the  bright  moon.     His  pale  and  awful  face 
Grew  paler  as  he  gazed,  and  thus  began  : — 
•  Look  down  upon  us  fi-om  your  spheres  of  light. 
Bright  Ministers  of  the  Invisible  ! 
Before  Nvhose  dread  Supremacy  weak  man 
May  not  appear  :  for  what  are  we,  earth  worms. 
That  the  All-Holy  One  to  us  should  stoop 
From  the  pure  sanctuary  where  he  dwells, 
Tlironed  in  eternal  light  1  but  yet  his  face 
Behold,  and  in  his  presence  stand,  and  hear 
His  voice  divine;  and  his  commands  obey, — ■' 
Vicegerents  of  the  sky.     Upon  your  priest 
Look  down,  and   hear   his   prayer.     And  you 

the  chief, — 
Bright  Mediators  between  God  and  man, — 
Who,  on  your  burning  chariots,  path  the  hea- 
vens. 
In  ceaseless  round, — Saturn  and  mighty  Sol, — 
Though  absent  now,  beyond  the  ends  of  earth, 
Yet  hearing  human  prayer, — great  Jupiter, — 
Venus — and  Mars— and  Mercury— O  !  hear, 
Interpreters  divine  !  and  for  your  priest, 
Draw   the  dark   veil  that  shades  the  days  to 

come  ! 
Do  not  the  nalions  groan  1     Is  not  this  land. 
This  proud  Assyria,  drunken  with  her  power] 
Yon  giant  city,  where  the  tyrant  dwells, 
Is  she  not  steeped  in  guilt  unto  the  lips  ? 
Are  not  her  women  foul  7 — her  men  debased  1 
Is  there,  on  earth,  a  monster  like  to  him 
That  sitteth  on  her  throne,  and  holds  in  bonds 
Millions,  and  tens  of  millions,  whose  loud  cry 
Asc.endelh  daily  to  the  sky  for  help  !  — 
And  will  ye  then  not  help  V 

"  He  paused,  and  gazed 
Long  time  in  silence  on  the  starry  host ; 


His  face  like  marble  ;  but  his  large  dark  eye 
Lit  as  with  fire  :  Then, — as  upon  him  shone 
Heaven  opening, — and  the  vision  of  the  years, 
Shadowy,    before   him   passed, — with   hollow 

voice. 
Broken  and  tremulous.     '  I  feel  ye  will — 
I  see  the  dark  veil  drawn — I  see  a  throne 
Dashed  to  the  earth — I  see  a  mighty  blaze 
As  of  a  city  flaming  to  the  heaven — 
Another  rises — and  another  throne  — 
Thereon  a  crowned  one,  godlike — but  his  face 
With  cloud  o'ershadowed  yet — ha  !  is  it  thou? — 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  countless  nations  shout  for  joy! 
I  hear  their  voices  like  the  multitudes 
Of  Ocean's  tempest  waves — I  hear — I  see'  " 

The  following  description  of  Sar- 
danapalns'  approach  to  battle  is  very 
highly  wrought : 

"  He  comes  at  length  : — 
The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels  is  heard  : 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
The  brazen  gates : — sounds  then  tho  tramp  of 

hoofs, — 
And  lo  !  the  gorgeous  pageant,  like  the  sun, 
Flares  on    their  startled   eyes.     Four   snow- 
white  steeds, 
In  golden  trappings,  barbed  all  in  gold, 
Spring  through  the  gate; — the  lofty   chariot 

then. 
Of  ebony,  with  gold  and  gems  thick  strown, 
Even  like  the  starry  night.     The  spokes  were 

gold, 
With  fellies  of  strong  brass;  the  knaves  were 

brass. 
With   burnished  gold   o'erlaid,  and    diamond 

rimmed  : 
Si  eel  were  the  axles,  in  bright  silver  cased  ; 
The  pole  was  cased  in  silver  :  high  aloft, 
Like    a  rich    throne,  the   gorgeous  seat  was 

framed ; 
Of  ivory  part,  part  silver,  and  part  gold  : 
On  either  side  a  golden  statue  stood  : 
Upon  the  right, — and  on  a  throne  of  gold, — 
Great  Belus,  of  the  Assyrian  empire  first. 
And  worshipp'd  as  a  God  ;  but,  on  the  left. 
In  a  resplendent  car  by  lions  drawn, 
A  Goddess  ;  on  her  head,  a  tower  ;  and,  round. 
Celestial  glory  :  this  the  deity 
Whom  most  the  monarch  worshipt;  she  whom, 

since, 
Aslarte,  or  Derceto,  men  have  named. 
And  Venus,  queen  of  love.     Around  her  waist 
A  girdle,  glittering  with  all  radiant  gems. 
Seemed  heaving  to  her  breath.     Behind  the  car. 
Full  in  the  centre,  on  the  ebon  ground. 
Flamed  forth  a  diamond  sun;  on  either  side, 
A  horned  moon  of  diamond  ;  and,  beyond. 
The  planets,  each  one  blazing  diamond. 
Such  was  the  chariot  of  the  liing  of  kings. 
Himself  in  dazzling  armour  stands  aloft. 
And  rules  the  fiery  steeds.    His  shield  of  gold. 
His  spear,  his  lielm,  his  bow  and  quiver  hang 
Within  the  roomy  car.     Thus,  like  a  God, 
From    forth  the  gates  he  comes, — and  every 

knee 
Bends  to  the  ground,  and  every  voice  cries  out, 
'  Long  live  Sardanapalus,  king  of  kings! 
May  the  king  live  for  ever  !'  Thrice  he  smiles, 
And  waves  his    hands  to  all  !  and  thrice   the 

shouts 
To  heaven  go  up.     Then  on  his  starting  horse 
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Springs  every  rider  ;  every  charioteer 

Leaps  to  his   car ;  and  through   the   sounding 

streets 
The  pageant  flames,  and  on  the  dusty  plain 
Pours    forth  :    and   evermore,    from   street   to 

street, 
Runs  on  the  cry,  '  The  king !    the  king  comes 

forth  ! 
The  king  of  kings  in  his  war-chariot  comes  ! 
Long  live  Sardanapalus,  king  of  kings  ! 
May  the  king  live  for  ever  !' 

"  To  the  walls 
The  cry  flies  on, — they  hear  it  on  the  plains, — 
The  plains  cry   out, — they  hear  it  in  the  hea- 
vens. 
On    through    the    bowing   host   the    monarch 

drives  ; 
High  over  all  conspicuous,  the  bright  crown, 
Like  an  ethereal  fire,  through  all  the  field 
Flashing  perpetual  light.     From  rank  to  rank. 
From  nation  unto  nation,  goes  he  on  ; 
And  still  all  knees  are  bent,   all  voices  raised. 
As  to  a  deity." 

Nehushta's  Bower. 

"  'Twas  a  spot 
Herself  had  chosen,  from  the  palace  walls 
Farthest  removed,  and  by  no  sound  disturbed. 
And  by  no  eye  o'erlooked ;  for  in  the  midst 
Of  loftiest  trees,  umbrageous,  was  it  hid, — 
Yet  to  the  sunshine  open,  and  the  airs 
That    from    the    deep    shades   all    around  it 

breathed. 
Cool,     and    sweet-scented.     Myrtles,    jessa- 
mine,— 
Roses  of  varied  hues, — all  climbing  shrubs, 
Green  leaved   and   fragrant,  had  she  planted 

there,— 
And  trees  of  slender  body,  fruit  and  flower  ; — 
At  early  morn  had  watered,  and  at  eve, 
From  a  bright  fountain  nigh,  that  ceaselessly 
Gushed  with  a  gentle  coil  from  out  the  earth, 
Its  liquid  diamonds  flinging  to  the  sun 
With  a  soft  whisper.     To  a  graceful  arch, 
The  pliant  branches,  intertwined,  were  bent; 
Flowers  some, — and  some  rich  fruits  of  gor- 
geous hues, 
Down  hanging  lavishly,  the  taste  to  please, 
Or,   with  rich   scent,  the  smell, — or  that  fine 

sense 
Of  beauty  that  in  forms  and  colours  rare 
Doth  take  delight.   With  fragrant  moss  the  floor 
Was  planted,  to  the  foot  a  carpet  rich, 
Or,  for  the  languid  limbs,  a  downy  couch. 
Inviting  slumber.     At  the  noon-tide  hour. 
Here,  with  some    chosen  maidens  would  she 

come, 
Stories  of  love  to  listen,  or  the  deeds 
Of  heroes  of  old  days  ;  the  harp,  sometimes. 
Herself  would  touch,  and,  with  her  own  sweet 

voice, 
Fill  all  the  air  with  loveliness.     But,  chief, 
AVhen  to  his  green-wave  bed  the  weaned  sun 
Had  parted,   and  heaven's    glorious  arch  yet 

shone, — 
A  last  gleam  catching  from  his  closing  eye, — 
The  palace,  with  her  maidens,  quitting  then, 
Through   vistas  dim  of  tall  trees    would   she 

pass, — 
Cedar,  or  waving  pine,  or  giant  palm, — 
Through  orange  groves,   and  citron, — myrtle 

walks, — 
Alleys  of  roses, — beds  of  sweetest  flowers, — 
Their  richest  incense  to  the  dewy  breeze 


Breathing  profusely  all, — and,  having  reached 
The  spot  beloved,  with  sport,  or  dance  awhile 
On  the  small  lawn,  to  sound  of  dulcimer. 
The  pleasant  time  would  pass  ;  or  to  the  lute 
Give  ear  delighted,  and  the  plaintive  voice 
That  sang  of  hapless  love  :  or,  arm  in  arm, 
Amid  the  twilight  saunter,  listing  oft 
The  fountain's  murmur,  or  the  evening's  sigh. 
Or  whisperings  in  the  leaves, — or,  in  his  prido 
Of  minstrelsy,  the  sleepless  nightingale 
Flooding  the  air  with  beauty  of  sweet  sounds: 
And,  ever  as  the  silence  came  again, 
The  distant  and  unceasing  hum  could  hear 
Of  that  magnificent  city,  on  all  sides 
Surrounding  them.     But  oft  with  one  alone, 
One  faithful,  favoured  maiden,  would  she  come; 
At  early  morn  sometimes,  while  every  flower, 
In  diamonds  glittering,   with  its  proud   weight 

bowed  ; 
When  through  the  glistering  trees  the  golden 

beams 
Aslant  their  bright  flood  poured,  and  every  bird 
In  his  green  palace  sitting  sang  aloud, 
And  all  the  air  with  youthful  fragrance  teemed. 
Fresh  as  at  Nature's  birth  : — her  pastime  then. 
The  flowers  to  tend, — to  look  upon  the  sky, — 
And   on  the  earth, — and  drink  the   perfumed 

air, — 
And  in  the  gladness  of  all  things  be  glad. 
But  in  the  placid  twilight  hour  of  eve 
Not  seldom  came  they  :  Dara  then  the  harp. 
Or  dulcimer  would  touch ;  or,  happier  still. 
His  words  of  love  into  her  listening  ear 
Distil  with  sweeter  music  than  from  string. 
Or  breathing  pipe,  though  sweet." 

After  quoting  the  above,  otir  read- 
ers will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
author's  power  of  language  and  ver- 
sification. Mr.  Atherstone  is  evi- 
dently a  writer  of  the  first  ability^ 
and  the  design  of  his  present  Poem 
appears  to  be  a  great  and  happy  one. 
We  warn  him  against  aiming  too 
much  at  smoothness  in  over-orna- 
menting his  verse.  An  epic  poem 
must  entirely  depend  for  success  on 
a  sort  of  regal  grandeur  in  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  most  noble  simplicity 
of  exalted  sentiment.  The  taste  of 
the  age  is,  petiiaps,  unfitted  to  give 
extensive  popularity  to  a  con>positiony 
depending  for  its  praise  on  such  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  no  epic  can  be  tole- 
rated without  then) ;  and  it  would  be 
a  hopeless  task  in  an  author  to  en- 
deavour a  successful  union  between 
the  style  which  would  please  popular 
readers  and  that  fitted  for  an  epic. 
Mr.  Atherstone,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  found, when  his  poem  is  complete, 
to  have  avoided  the  errors  of  such  an 
attempt  ;  and  we  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Nineveh. 
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THE  MAN  OF  PROMISE. 

He  only  in  whose  ample  breast 
Nature  Jiatli  true  inherent  genius  pour'd, 

The  praise  of  wisdom  may  contest ; 
Nov  they  who,  with  loquacious  learning  stor'rl, 
Like  crows  and  chattering  jays,  with  clamorous  cries. 
Pursue  the  bird  of  Jove,  that  sails  along  the  skies. — West's  Pindar. 

ri^IIE  great  difference  which  pre-  But  those  who  are  debarred,  ex- 
-*-  vails  among  mankind  in  Intel-  cept  to  a  very  limited  degree,  from 
lucfiial  abilities  and  attainments,  is  the  advantages  of  good  society,  are 
attributed  by  jihilosophers  (o  various  generally  for  the  same  reasons  de- 
causes.  Of  the  diversity  of  mental  prived  of  the  endowments  of  litera- 
capacity,  one  reason  indeed,  is  ob-  ture.  Real  genius,  however,  accom- 
vious:  that  Providence,  in  its  wis-  panied  by  good  sense,  will  break 
dom,  has  allotted  to  dilTerent  crea-  through  the  trammels  of  circum- 
tures,  different  powers,  not  only  in  stance,  undismayed  by  privations, 
their  specific,  but  in  their  individual  unchecked  by  obstacles;  and  will 
natures.  The  individual  distinction,  proceed  so  far  without  foreign  assist- 
howeyer,  does  not  obtain  to  the  ex-  ance,  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  igno- 
tent  which  is  generally  ])elieved  ;  ranee  and  prejudice  with  which  it  is 
and  many,  who  are  sensible  of  their  encompassed,  as  to  open  to  itself  a 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  have  fre-  prospect  in  which  the  intellectual 
quently  more  cause  to  ascribe  it  to  vision  can  repose  with  security,  satis- 
theixiselves  than  to  their  Maker;  faction,  and  delight ;  in  which  it  can 
because,  though  undoubtedly  some  discern  the  travellers  up  the  ascent 
have  greater  advantages  than  others  of  knowledge,  though  favoured  by 
for  the  improvement  of  the  intellect-  more  propitious  fortune,  and  conse- 
ual  faculties,  few  endeavour  so  far  quently  passing  above  it,  some  incit- 
as  they  are  able,  and  with  the  op-  ed  by  hope,  and  others  supported  by 
portunities  which  they  possess,  to  application,  yet  few  more  ardent  ia 
strengthen  or  refine  the  understand-  the  pursuit,  and  none  making  more 
ing.  rapid  advances.  In  this  laudable 
Many  who,  for  the  support  of  life,  progress,  when  mindful  of  its  parti- 
always  adhere  to  the  same  track,  cular  condition,  it  never  rejects  with 
compelled  by  necessity,  or  led  by  contempt  the  counsels  of  a  friend,  or 
accident,  are  of(en  obliged  to  want  vainly  assumes  to  itself  that  which  it 
the  invaluable  benefits  of  a  liberal  has  no  right  to  adopt,  and  no  ability 
education  and  polished  society,  and  to  support.  Its  deportment  is  cha- 
niany,  who,  by  their  external  circum-  racterized  by  affability  without  lo- 
stances,  or  the  smiles  of  fortune,  quacity,  modesty  without  servility,  a 
might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  those  disposition  to  listen  to  the  decision 
blessings,  are  equally  precluded  from  of  more  experienced  judges;  a  will- 
them  by  casualties  of  a  peculiar  na-  inguess  to  arrive  at  truth,  but  with- 
ture  ;  by  the  objections  of  a  particu-  out  the  compromise  of  principle,  or 
lar  sect  in  religion  to  which  they  the  degradation  of  subserviency.  Its 
may  be  united,  by  avaricious  motives,  knowledge  of  things  appears  to  be 
or  the  ignorant  apprehension  that  gained  by  intuition,  its  ideas  of  right 
those  who  should  gain  the  knowledge  and  wrong  almost  without  reflection  ; 
of  life,  may  recede  from  the  paths  of  and  those  whom  chance  has  brought 
virtue ;  that  those  who  partake  of  within  its  influence,  derive  from  it 
tiie  elegances  and  gaieties  of  refine-  such  assistance  and  gratification,  as 
ment  are  rendered  unfit  for  the  ac-  induce  attention  and  homage,  and 
cumulation  of  wealth,  for  the  cares  excite  that  applause  and  veneration 
of  domestic  life,  or  the  sober  sphere  which  the  more  sensible  part  of  the 
of  active  usefulness.  community  are   always   found   ready 
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THE  LAST  CLONMEL  ASSIZES. 


r 1 1 H E  mind  of  any  man  who  Iiabi- 
-*-  tually  attends  the  assizes  of 
Clonmel  carries  deep,  and  not  per- 
haps the  most  useful,  impressions 
away  from  it.  H(jvv  often  have  I  re- 
proached myself  with  having  joined 
in  the  boisterous  merriment  which 
either  the  jests  of  counsel,  or  the 
droll  perjuries  of  the  witnesses,  have 
produced  during  the  trial  of  a  capital 
offence  !  How  often  have  I  seen 
the  bench,  the  jury,  the  bar,  and  the 
galleries  of  an  Irish  court  of  justice, 
in  a  roar  of  tumultuous  laughter, 
while  I  beheld  in  the  dock  the  wild 
and  haggard  face  of  a  wretch  who, 
placed  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  seem- 
ed to  be  surveying  the  gulf  on  the 
brink  of  which  he  stood,  and  present- 
ed, in  his  ghastly  aspect  and  motion- 
less demeanour,  a  reproof  of  the  spirit 
of  hilarity  with  which  he  was  to  be 
sent  before  his  God  !  It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  kind  of  cruelty  inter- 
mixed with  this  tendency  to  mirth  ; 
but  that  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
incidents  of  the  most  awful  character 
divests  them  of  the  power  of  produc- 
ing effect,  and  that  they 

"  Whose  fall  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't," 

acquire  such  a  familiarity  with  dire- 
ness,  that  they  becoine  not  only  in- 
sensible to  tlie  dreadful  nature  of  the 
spectacles  which  are  presented,  but 
scarcely  conscious  of  them. 

It   is   not  merely  because  the  Bar 
itself  is  under   the  operation  of  the 
incidents  which  furnish  the  materials 
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of  their  professional  occupation  that 
I  have  selected  the  last  assizes  of 
Clonmel  as  the  subject  of  this  article ; 
in  narrating  the  events  which  attend- 
ed the  murder  of  Daniel  JMara,  and 
the  trial  of  his  assassins,  I  propose  to 
myself  the  useful  end  of  fixing  the 
general  attention  upon  a  state  of 
things,  which  ought  to  lead  all  wise 
and  good  men  to  the  consideration  of 
the  only  effectual  means  by  which 
the  evils  which  result  from  the  moral 
condition  of  Ireland  may  be  remedied. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1827,  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chadwick 
was  murdered  in  the  open  day,  at  a 
place  called  Rath  Cannon,  in  the 
inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  old  Abbey 
of  Holycross.  Mr.  Chadwick  was 
the  member  of  an  influential  family, 
and  was  employed  as  land  agent  in 
collecting  their  rents.  The  person 
wiio  fills  this  office  in  England  is 
called  "  a  steward  ;"  but  in  Ireland  it 
is  designated  by  the  more  honourable 
nanje  of  a  land  agency.  The  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  situation 
must  be  always  more  or  less  obnox- 
ious. Ii!  times  of  public  distress,  the 
landlord,  who  is  himself  urged  by  his 
own  creditors,  urges  his  agent  on,  and 
the  latter  inflicts  upon  the  tenants  the 
necessities  of  his  employer.  I  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  not 
peculiarly  rigorous  in  the  exaction  of 
rent,  but  he  was  singularly  injudi- 
cious in  his  demeanour  towards  the 
lower  orders.  He  believed  that  they 
detested  him  ;  and  possessing  person- 
al courage,  bade  them  defiance.     He 
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was  not  a  man  of  a  bad  heart ;  but  dead.  This  dreadful  crime  produced 
was  despotic  and  contumelious  in  his  a  great  sensation,  not  only  in  the 
manners  to  those  whose  hatred  he  county  where  it  was  perpetrated,  but 
returned  with  contempt.  It  is  said  through  the  whole  of  Ireland.  When 
tliat  he  used  to  stand  amongst  a  body  it  was  announced  in  Dublin,  it  cre- 
of  the  peasantry,  and,  observing  that  ated  a  sort  of  dismay,  as  it  evinced 
his  coipulency  was  on  the  increase,  the  spirit  of  atrocious  intrepidity  to 
was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  "  I  think  which  the  peasantry  iiad  been  roused, 
lam  fattening  upon  your  curses!"  It  was  justly  accounted,  by  those  who 
In  answer  to  these  taunts,  the  pea-  looked  upon  this  savage  assassination 
sants  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  with  most  horror,  aS  furnisliing  evi- 
were  well  habituated  to  the  conceal-  dence  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
ment  of  their  fierce  and  terrible  pas-  people,  and  as  intimating  the  conse- 
sions,  aflected  to  hiugh,  and  said  quences  which  might  be  anticipated 
"that  his  honour  was  misjhty  plea-  from  the  ferocity  of  the  peasantry,  if 
sant;  and  sure,  his  honour,  God  bless  ever  they  should  be  let  loose.  Pa- 
him,  was  always  fond  of  his  joke!"  trick  Grace  calculated  on  impunity  ; 
But  while  they  indulged  in  the  syco-  but  his  confidence  in  the  power  and 
phancy  under  which  they  are  wont  to  terrors  of  the  confederacy  with  which 
smother  their  sanguinary  detestations,  he  was  associated  was  mistaken.  A 
tliey  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  occa-  brave,  and  a  religious  man,  whose 
sion  of  revenge.  Perhaps,  however,  name  was  Philip  Mara,  was  present 
they  would  not  have  proceeded  to  the  at  the  murder.  He  was  standing  be- 
extremiiies  to  which  they  had  re-  side  his  employer,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
course,  but  fur  a  determination  cvinc-  and  saw  Grace  put  him  deliberately 
ed  by  Mr.  Chad  wick  to  take  effectual  to  death.  Grace  was  well  aware 
means  for  keeping  them  in  awe.  He  that  Mara  had  seen  him,  but  did  not 
set  about  buildini{  a  police  barrack  at  believe  that  he  would  dare  to  give 
Rath  Cannon.  It  was  resolved  that  evidence  against  him.  It  is  probable, 
Mr.  Chadwick  should  die.  Thisde-  too,  that  he  conjectured  that  JMara 
cision  was  not  the  result  of  itidividual  coincided  with  him  in  his  ethics  of 
vengeance.  The  wide  confederacy  assassination,  and  applauded  the  pro- 
into  which  the  lower  orders  are  or-  ceeding.  Mara,  however,  who  was  a 
ganised  in  Tipperary  held  council  moral  and  virtuous  man,  was  horror- 
upon  him,  and  the  village  areopagus  struck  by  what  he  had  beheld  ;  and 
pronounced  his  sentence.  It  remain-  under  the  influence  of  conscientious 
ed  to  find  an  executioner.  Patrick  feelings,  gave  imn)ediate  information 
Grace,  who  was  almost  a  boy,  but  to  a  magistrate.  Patrick  Grace  was 
was  distinguished  by  various  feats  of  arrested,  and  tried  at  the  sun)mer  as- 
guilty  courage,  offered  himself  as  a  sizes  of  1827.  I  was  not  present  at 
volunteer  in  what  was  regarded  by  his  trial,  but  have  heard  from  good 
him  as  an  honnnrahle  cause.  He  had  authi)rily  that  he  displayed  a  fearless 
set  up  in  the  county  as  a  sort  of  demeanour ;  and  that  when  he  was 
knight-errant  against  landlords,  and  in  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  Philip 
the  spirit  of  a  barbarous  chivalry  prof-  Mara,  he  declared  that  before  a  year 
fered  his  gratuitous  services  wherever  should  go  by  he  should  have  ven- 
what  he  conceived  to  be  a  wrong  was  geance  in  the  grave.  He  was  ordered 
to  be  redres'^ed.  He  proceeded  to  to  be  executed  near  the  spot  where 
Rath  Cannon  ;  and  without  adopting  his  misdeed  had  been  perpetrated, 
any  sort  of  precaution,  and  while  the  This  was  a  signal  mistake,  and  pro- 
public  road  was  traversed  by  nume-  duced  an  effect  exactly  the  reverse  of 
rous  passengers,  in  the  broad  day-  what  was  contemplated.  The  lower 
liilht,  and  just  beside  the  barrack,  in  orders  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr; 
the  construction  of  which  Mr,  Chad-  and  his  deportment,  personal  beauty, 
wick  was  engaged,  shot  that  unfortu-  and  undaunted  courage,  rendered  him 
nate  gentleman,   who    fell    instantly  an  object  of  deep  interest  and  sym- 
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pathy  upon  the  scaffold.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  troops  to  the  old 
Abbey  of  Holycross,  where  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  people  assem- 
bled to  behold  him.  The  site  of  the 
execution  rendered  the  spectacle  a 
most  striking  one.  The  Abbey  of 
Holycross  is  the  finest  and  most  vene- 
rable monastic  ruin  in  Ireland.  Most 
travellers  turn  from  their  way  to  sur- 
vey it,  and  leave  it  with  a  deep  im- 
pression of  its  solemnity  and  grand- 
eur. The  prisoner  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  midst  of  the  piofound  si- 
lence of  the  vast  multitudes  around  tlie 
scaffold.  He  ascended  and  surveyed 
them  ;  and  looked  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  edifice  which  had  once  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  his  religion, 
and  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
which  were  strewed  among  its  aisles, 
and  had  been  for  ages  as  he  was  in  a 
few  minutes  about  to  be.  It  was  not 
known  whether  he  would  call  for 
vengeance  from  his  survivors,  or  for 
mercy  from  Heaven.  His  kindred, 
his  close  fi-iends,  his  early  compan- 
ions, all  that  he  loved  and  all  to  whom 
he  was  dear,  were  around  him,  and 
nothing,  except  an  universal  sob  Irom 
his  female  relatives,  disturbed  the 
awful  taciturnity  that  prevailed.  At 
the  side  of  Patrick  Grace  stood  the 
priest — the  mild  admonitor  of  the 
heart,  the  soother  of  affliction,  and 
the  preceptor  of  forgiveness,  who  at- 
tended him  in  the  last  office  of  hu- 
manity, and  who  proved  by  the  result 
how  well  he  had  performed  it.  To 
the  disappointment  of  the  people, 
Patrick  Grace  expressed  himself  pro- 
foundly contrite  ;  and,  although  he 
evinced  no  fear  of  death,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gyman who  attended  him  implored 
the  people  to  take  warning  by  his 
example.  In  a  few  moments  after, 
he  lefi  existence.  But  the  effect  of 
his  execution  will  be  estinuited  by 
this  remarkable  incident.  His  gloves 
were  handed  by  one  of  his  relations 
to  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  John 
Russel,  as  a  keepsake.  Russeldrew 
them  on,  and  declared  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  wear  them  "till 
Paddy  Grace    was  revenged :"    and 


revenged  he  soon  afterwards  was, 
within  the  time  which  he  had  himself 
prescribed  for  retribution,  atid  in  a 
manner  which  is  as  much  calculated 
to  excite  astonishment  at  the  strange- 
ness, as  detestation  for  the  atrocity  of 
the  crime,  of  which  I  proceed  to  nar- 
rate the  details. 

Philip  Mara  was  removed  by  Go- 
vernment from  the  country.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious,  that  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  sojourn  in  Tipperary,  his 
life  would  have  been  taken  speedily, 
and  at  all  hazards,  away.  It  was  de- 
cided that  all  his  kindred  shotdd  be 
exterminated.  He  had  three  bro- 
thers; and  the  bare  consanguinity 
with  a  traitor  (for  his  crime  was  trea- 
son) was  reijarded  as  a  sufficient  of- 
fence to  justify  their  immolation.  If 
they  could  not  procure  his  own  blood 
for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice,  it  was 
however  something  to  make  libation 
of  that  wliich  flowed  from  the  same 
source.  The  crimes  of  the  Irish  are 
derived  from  the  same  origin  as  their 
virtues.  They  have  powerful  do- 
mestic attachments.  Their  love  and 
devotion  to  their  kindred  instruct 
them  in  the  worst  expedients  of  atro- 
city. Knowing  the  affection  which 
Mara  had  for  his  brothers,  they  found 
the  way  to  his  heart  in  the  kindest 
instincts  of  humanity;  and  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  pain  wliich  the 
murder  of  "  his  mother's  children'' 
would  inflict,  determined  that  he 
should  endure  it.  It  was  in  conform- 
ity with  these  atrocious  principles  of 
revenge  that  the  murder  of  the  bro- 
thers of  Philip  Mara  was  resolved 
u|)on.  Strange  to  tell,  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rath  Cannon,  and  far  be- 
yond it,  entered  into  a  leasjue,  for 
the  perpetration  of  this  abominable 
crime;  and  while  the  individuals  who 
were  niarked  out  for  massacre  were 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward, scarcely  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  looked  them  in  the  face,  who 
did  not  know  that  they  were  mark- 
ed out  for  death.  They  were  ma- 
sons by  trade,  and  were  employed 
in  building  the  barrack  at  Rath  Can- 
non, on    the  spot   where   Chad  wick 
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had  been  assassinated,  and  where  the 
funeral  of  Patrick  Grace  (for  so  his 
cxeculion  was  called)  had  been  per- 
formed.    The    peasantry  looked    in 
all  probability  with  an  evil  eye   upon 
every  m.in  who  had  put   his  hand  to 
this  obnoxious  work  ;   but  their  main 
object    was    the     extermination     of 
Philip  Mara's  brothers.     Tliey  were 
three  in  number — Daniel,  Laurence, 
and  Timothy.       On  the  1st   of  Oc- 
tober tiiey  were  at  work,  with  an  ap- 
prentice   in  the    mason  trade,  at  the 
barrack  at  Rath  Cannon.  The  name 
of  this   apprentice  was   Hickey.      Jn 
the  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  they 
left  off  their  work,  and  were  return- 
ing homewards,  when  eight  men  with 
arms  rushed  upon  them.   They  were 
fired  at  ;   bnt  the  fire-arms  of  the  as- 
sassins  were  in   such    bad  condition, 
that  the  discharge  of  their  rude  mus- 
ketry    \v,\d     no     effect.       Laurence, 
Timothy,  and  the  apprentice,  fled  in 
different     directions,    and     escaped. 
Daniel    Mara    lost    his   presence    of 
mind,  and  instead  of  taking  the  same 
route    as    the    others,    ran    into    the 
house  of  a  poor    widow.     He    was 
pursued    by    the    murderers,  one  of 
whom    got   in    by    a   small    window, 
while  the    others    burst  through  the 
door,     and     with     circumstances    of 
great   savageness  put   him   to  death. 
The  intelligence  of  this  event   pro- 
duced   a  still  greater   sensation    than 
the  murder  of  Chadwick  ;  and  was  as 
much  the  subject  of  comment  as  some 
great  political  incident,  fraught   wiih 
national  consequences,  in  the  metro- 
polis.  The  Government  lost  no  time 
in    issuing  proclamations,   oflering  a 
reward    of    2000/.     for    information 
which  should    bring  the    assassins  to 
justice.     The  magnitude   of  the  sum 
induced    a   hope  that   its   temptation 
would  be  fuund  irresistible  to  poverty 
and  destitution  so  great  as  that  which 
prevails  among  the  class  of  ordinary 
malefactors.       It    was    well     known 
that  hundreds  had  cognizance  of  the 
offence  ;    and    it  vv;is  concluded  thai, 
amongst   so    numerous    a    body,   the 
tender  of  so  large  a  reward  could  not 
fail  to  offer   an  effectual  allmement. 
Weeks,  however,  passed  over  with- 


out the  communication  of  intelligence 
of  any  kind.  Several  persons  were 
arrested  on  suspicion,  but  were  after- 
wards discharged,  as  no  more  than 
mere  conjecture  could  be  adduced 
against  them.  Mr.  Doherty,  the  So- 
licitor General,  proceedi  d  to  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate the  transaction  ;  but  for  a 
consiilerable  time  all  his  scrutiny  was 
without  avail.  At  length,  however, 
an  individual,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  was  con)mitted  to  gaol 
upon  a  charge  of  highway  robbery, 
and  in  order  to  save  his  life,  furnished 
evidence  upon  which  the  Government 
was  enabled  to  pierce  into  the  mys- 
teries of  delinquency.  The  moment 
Fitzgerald  unsealed  his  lips,  a  nume- 
rous horde  of  malefactors  were  taken 
up,  and  farther  revealments  were 
made  under  the  influence  which  the 
love  of  lil'e,  and  not  of  money,  exer- 
cised over  their  minds.  The  assizes 
came  on,  and  on  Monday,  the  31st 
of  March  last,  Patrick  Lacy  and 
John  Walsh  were  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  to  the  indictment  for  the  murder 
of  Daniel  Mara  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  Court  presented  a  very  im- 
posing spectacle.  The  whole  body 
of  the  gentry  of  Tipperary  were  as- 
sembled in  order  to  witness  a  trial, 
on  which  the  security  of  life  and 
property  was  to  depend.  The  box 
which  is  devoted  to  the  Grand  Jury 
was  thronged  with  the  aristocracy  of 
the  count}',  that  manifested  an  anxie- 
ty far  stronger  than  the  trial  of  an  or- 
dinary culprit  is  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce. An  immense  crowd  of  the 
peasantry  was  gathered  round  the 
dock.  All  appeared  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  what  was  to  take  place, 
but  it,  was  easy  to  perceive  in  the  di- 
versity of  solicitude  which  was  ex- 
pressed upon  their  faces,  the  degrees 
of  sympathy  which  connected  them 
wiih  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  The 
more  immediate  kindred  of  the  male- 
factors were  distinguishable  by  their 
profound  but  still  emotion,  from  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  exten- 
sive organization,  and  were  actuated 
by  a  selfish  sense  that  their  personal 
interests  were  at  stake,  without  hav- 
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ing  their  more  tender  affections  in-  Walsh,  his  fellow  prisoner  and  his 
volved  in  the  result.  But  besides  brother  in  crime,  was  a  stout,  short, 
the  relatives  and  confederates  of  the  and  square-built  man,  with  a  sturdy 
prisoners,  there  was  a  third  class  look,  in  which  there  was  more  fierce- 
amongst  the  spectators,  in  which  an-  ness  than  in  Lacy's  countenance  ; 
other  shade  of  sympathy  was  observ-  yet  the  latter  was  a  far  niore  guilty 
able.  These  were  the  mass  of  the  malefactor,  and  had  been  engaged  in 
peasantry,  who  had  no  direct  concern  inimerous  achievements  of  the  same 
with  the  transaction,  but  whose  prin-  kind,  whereas  Walsh  bore  an  excel- 
ciples  and  habits  made  them  well-  lent  reputation,  and  obtained  from 
wishers  to  the  men  who  had  put  their  his  landlord,  Mr.  Creagh,  the  highest 
lives  in  peril  fi>r  what  was  regarded  testimony  to  his  characti'r.  Tiie  So-  • 
as  the  common  cause.  Through  the  licitor  General,  Mr.  Doherty,  rose  to 
crowd  were  disj)ersed  a  immber  of  stale  the  case.  He  appeared  more 
pi'licemen,  whose  green  regimentals,  deeply  impressed  than  1  have  ever 
high  caps,  and  glittering  bayonets,  seen  any  public  officer,  with  the  res- 
made  them  conspicuous,  and  brought  |)onsibility  which  had  devolved  upon 
them  into  contrast  with  the  peasants,  inm  ;  and  by  his  solemn  and  empha- 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  On  tic  manner  rendered  a  narration, 
the  table  stood  the  governor  of  the  which  was  pregnant  with  awlul  facts, 
gaol,  with  his  ponderous  keys,  which  so  impressive,  that  during  a  speech  of 
designated  his  office,  and  presented  several  hours'  continuance  he  kept 
to  the  mind  associations  which  aided  attention  upon  the  watch,  and  scarce- 
tiie  effect  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Justice  ly  a  noise  was  heard,  except  w  hen 
Moore  appeared  in  his  red  robes  lined  some  piece  of  evidence  was  annouuc- 
wiih  black,  and  intimated  by  his  as-  ed  which  surprised  the  prisoners,  and 
ppct  that  he  anticipated  the  discharge  made  them  give  a  slight  start,  in 
of  a  dreadful  duty.  Beside  him  was  which  their  astonishment  and  alarm 
placed  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  who  had  at  the  extent  of  the  information  of 
come  from  the  neighboring  county  of  the  Government  were  expressed. 
Cork  to  witness  the  trial,  and  whose  They  preserved  their  compusure 
great  possessions  gave  him  a  peculiar  while  Mr.  Doherty  was  detailing  the 
concern  in  tracing  to  their  sources  evidence  of  Fitzgerald,  fur  they  well 
the  disturbances,  which  had  already  knew  that  he  had  become  what  is 
a  formidable  character,  and  intimated  technically  called  "  a  stag,"  and  turn- 
still  more  terrible  results.  His  dark  ed  inforujer.  Neither  were  they 
and  massive  countenance,  with  a  shag-  greatly  moved  at  leariiing  that  ano- 
gy  and  wild  profusion  of  hair,  his  ther  traitor  of  the  name  of  Ryan  was 
bold  imperious  lip,  and  large  and  to  be  produced,  for  rumours  liad  gone 
deeply  set  eye,  and  his  huge  and  vi-  abroad  that  he  was  to  corroborate 
goroiis  frame,  rendered  him  a  re-  Fitzgerald.  They  were  well  aware 
markable  object,  without  reference  that  the  Jury  would  require  more  evi- 
to  his  high  rank  and  station,  and  to  deuce  than  the  coincidence  ol  swear- 
th(?  political  [lart  w  hich  he  had  played  ing  between  two  accomplices  could 
in  circumstances  of  which  it  is  not  supply.  It  is,  indeed,  held  that  one 
impossible  that  he  may  witness,  al-  accumplice  can  sustain  aiioiher  lor 
though  he  should  desire  to  avert,  the  the  purposes  of  conviction,  and  that 
return.  The  prisoners  at  the  bar  stood  their  concurrence  is  sufficient  to  war- 
composed  and  firm.  Lacy,  the  rant  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  still  Juries 
youngest,  was  dressed  with  extreme  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding  some 
care  and  neatness.  He  was  a  tall  better  foundation  for  their  findings, 
handsome  young  man,  with  a  soft  and,  before  they  take  life  awa}',  ex- 
and  healthful  colour,  and  a  bright  and  act  a  confirmation  from  some  pure 
tranquil  eye.  1  was  struck  by  the  and  unquestionable  source.  The 
unusual  whiteness  of  his  hands,  which  Counsel  lor  the  prisoners  participated 
were  loosely  attached  to  each  other,  with  them  in  the  belief  that  the  Crowa 
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would  not  be   able   to  produce  any  were  at  work.     A  party  of  conspira- 
witnesses    except    accoinplices,    and  tors  joined  the  chief  assassins  on  this 
listened,  therefore,    to    the  details  of    spot,    and   Kate  Costello,   a    servant 
the  murder  of  Diiniel  Mara,  however  and    near    rehuive    of    tlie    Keoghs, 
minute,  without  much   apjjrehension  (who  were    engaijed    in  the  murder,) 
for  their  clients,  until    Mr.    Doherty,  ajain  attended    them.      She    brought 
tuining  towards  the  dock,  and  lifting  them    food    and    spirits.     From    this 
up  and  shriking  his  hand,  pronounceil  ambush  ihey  remained  watching  their 
tlie  name    of   '•  Kate  Costello,"       It  prey  until    five    o'clock    in  the  after- 
smote  the  prisoners  with  dismay.   At  noon,  when   it   was   announced    that 
the  time,  however,  that  Mr.  Doherty  the  Maras    were    coming  down  from 
made  this  announcement,  he  was  him-  the  scalfolding   on    which    they  were 
self    uncertain,    I    believe,    whether  raising  the  barrack.      It  ap|)eared  that 
Kate  Costello  woidd  consent  to  give  some  of  the  murderers  did  not  know 
the    necessary  evidence  ;    and   there  the  persons  whose  lives  they  were  to 
was  reason  to  calculate  upon  her  re-  take    away,  and    that  their  dress  was 
iuctance  to  make  any    disclosure    by  mentioned  as  the  means   of  reco^ni- 
which   the  lives  of  <' her  people,"  as  tion.      They  advanced  to  th(>  number 
the    lower  orders  call    their  kindred,  of  eight,  and  as    I    have  already  inti- 
shoold    be  affected.       The  statement  mated,  succeeded  in  slaying  one  only 
nf  Mr.  Doherty,  which  was  afterwards  of  the  three  brothers.      But  the  most 
fully  made  out  in  proof,  showed  that  illustrative    incident    in     the     whole 
a  wide  conspiracy  had    been   framed  transaction  was    not  what  took  place 
ki    order    to    murder    Philip    Mara's  at    the    murder,   but   a   circumstance 
brothers.     Fitzgerald  and  Lacy,  who  which      immediately     succeeded     it. 
did  not    reside  in  the  neiglibourhond  The    assassins,  with   their  hands  red 
of  Rath  Cannon,  were    sent    for    by  with    the  gore  of  man,  proceeded  to 
the   relatives  of  Patrick  Grace,  as  it  the  house   of  a   farmer   in    good  cir- 
was  well  known  that  they  were  ready  cumstanccs,  whose    name    was   John 
for    the    undertaking    of   "(he  job."'  Russel.      lie  was  a    man  of  a  decent 
They  received  their  instructions,  and  aspect  and  demeanour,  above  the  low- 
were  joined  by  other  assassins.    The  er    class    of  peasants    in    station  and 
band    proceeded   to  Rath  Cannon  in  habits,  vvas  not  destitute  of  education, 
order  to  execute  their  purpose  ;    but  spuke    and    reasoned    well,  and    was 
an    accident    prevented  their  victims  accounted    very    orderly    and     well 
from  coming  to  the  place  where  they  conducted.     One  would  suppose  that 
were  expected,  and  the  assassination  he    would     have    closed     his     doors 
was,    in    consequence,  adjourned  for  against   the    wretches  who  were  still 
another  week.     In  the  interval,  how-  reeking  with   their  crime.     He  gave 
ever,  they  did  not  relent,  but  on  the  them    welcome,   tendered    them    his 
contrary,  a  new  supply  of  murderers  hospitality,  and  provided    then)  with 
was   collected,   and    on   Sunday,  the  food.      In  the  room  where  they  were 
30th  of  September,  the  day  preceding  received    by    this    hoary   delinquent, 
the   murder,   they  met    again    in    the  there  were  two  individuals  of  a  very 
house  of  a    farmer,   of  the   name  of  different   character   and    aspect  from 
Jack   Keogh,    who    lived    beside  the  each    other.     The   one    was    a    girl, 
barrack   where    the   Maras    were    at  Mary    Russel,    the    daughter    of   old 
work.     Here  they  were  attended  by  Jack   Russel,  the    proprietor    of  the 
Kate  Costello,  the  fital  witness,  by  house.     She    was   young,  and  of  an 
whom  their  destiny  was  to  be  sealed,  exceedingly    interesting  appearance. 
In  the  morning   of  Monday,  the  1st  Her   manners   were   greatly  superior 
of  October,  they    proceeded    to   an  to  persons  of  her  class,  and  she  was 
elevation  called  "  The  Grove,'"  a  hill  delicate    and    gentle    in   her  habitual 
covered    with   trees,  in    which   arms  conduct  and    demeanour.     Near  her 
had  been  deposited.     This  hill  over  there  sat  an  old  woman,  in    the  most 
looked  the  barrack  where  the  Maras  advanced  stage  of  life,  who   was   a 
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kind  of  Elspeth  amongst  them,  and  and  in  the  interval  before  his  appear- 
frum  her  age  and  relationship  was  ance  on  the  table,  the  mind  had  lei- 
an  object  of  respect  and  regard,  sure  to  form  some  conjectural  picture 
The  moment  the  assassins  entered,  of  what  he  in  all  likeliliood  was.  I 
INIary  Russel  rushed  up  to  them,  and  imagined  that  he  must  be  some  fierce- 
with  a  vehement  earnestness  exclaim-  looking,  savage  wretch,  with  baseness 
ed,  "  Did  you  do  any  good  ?"  They  and  perfidy,  intermingled  with  atro- 
stated  in  re|)ly  that  one  of  the  Maras  city,  in  his  brow,  and  whose  meanness 
was  sliot ;  when  Peg  Russel  (the  would  bespeak  the  informer,  as  his 
withered  hag)  who  sat  moping  in  tlie  ferocity  would  proclaim  the  assassin. 
reverie  of  old  anje,  till  her  attention  I  was  deceived.  His  coming:  was 
was  aroused  by  the  sangumary  nitel-  announced, — way  was  made  for  him 
ligence,  lifted  her  shriveled  hand,  — and  I  saw  leap  upon  the  table, 
and  cried  out  with  a  shrill  and  vehe-  with  an  air  of  easy  indifference  and 
ment  bitterness,  "  You  might  as  well  manly  familiarity,  a  tall,  athletic 
not  have  killed  any,  since  you  did  not  young  man,  about  two  or  three  and 
kill  them  all."  Strange  and  dread-  twenty,  with  a  countenance  as  intel- 
ful  condition  of  Ireland  !  The  wit-  ligent  in  expression  and  symmetrical 
ness  to  a  murder  denounces  it.  He  in  feature,  as  his  limbs  were  vigorous 
flies  the  country.  His  brothers,  for  and  well-proportioned.  His  head 
his  crime,  are  doomed  to  die.  The  was  perfectly  shaped,  and  surmounted 
whole  population  confederate  in  their  a  neck  of  singular  strength  and 
death.  For  weeks  the  conspiracy  is  breadth,  which  lay  open  and  rose  out 
planned,  and  no  relenting  spirit  in-  of  a  chest  of  unusual  massiveness  and 
terposes  in  their  slaughterous  delibe-  dilation.  His  eyes  were  of  deep  and 
rations.  The  appointed  day  arrives,  brilliant  black,  full  of  fire  and  energy, 
and  the  murder  of  an  innocent  n)an  intermixed  with  an  expression  of 
is  effected,  while  the  light  is  still  shin-  slyness  and  sagacity.  They  had  a 
ing,  and  with  the  eye  of  man,  which  peculiarly  watchful  look,  and  indicat- 
is  as  little  feared  as  that  of  God,  up-  ed  a  vehenience  of  character,  check- 
on  them.  The  murderers  leave  the  ed  and  tempered  by  a  cautious  and 
spot  where  their  fellow  creature  lies  observant  spirit.  The  nose  was  well 
weltering;  and  instead  of  being  re-  forn)ed,  and  deeply  rooted,  but  rose 
garded  as  objects  of  execration  and  at  the  end  with  some  suddenness, 
of  horror,  are  chid  by  women  for  which  took  off  from  the  dignity  of 
their  remissness  in  the  work  of  death,  the  countenance,  but  displayed  con- 
and  for  the  scantiness  of  the  blood  siderable  breadth  about  the  nostrils, 
which  they  had  poured  out.  Thus  which  were  made  to  breathe  fierce- 
it  is  that  in  this  unfortunate  country  ness  and  disdain.  The  mouth  of  the 
not  only  men  are  made  barbarous,  villain  (for  he  was  one  of  the  first 
but  women  are  unsexed,  and  filled  magnitude)    was   composed    of  thick 

"  From  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full  but  well-shaped  lips,  in  which    firm- 

Of  direst  cruelty."  j^esg    3^,^    intrepidity    were   strongly 

These   were    the  facts   which  Mr.  marked  ;  and  when  opened,  disclosed 

Doherty  stated,  and  they  were  estab-  a  range  of  teeth    of  the    finest  form 

lished   by   the  evidence.      The   first  and    color.     His    hair  was  short  and 

witness   was   Fitzgerald.     When    he  thick,  but  his  cheek  was  so  fresh  and 

was  called,  he  did  not  appear  on  the  fair,  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  have 

instant,  for   he   was   kept   in  a  room  ever   had  any   beard.      The  fellow's 

adjoining  the  Court,  in  order  that  he  dress   was   calculated    to   set   off  his 

might  not  avail  himself  of  the  state-  figure.     It  left  his  breast  almost  bare, 

raent  and  fit  his  evidence  to  it.     His  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  being 

testin)ony    was   of  such    importance,  open,  a  great   part   of  his    muscular 

and  it  was   known  that   so  much  de-  legs   appeared   without   covering,  as 

pended  upon    it,  that  his   arrival  was  his   stockings   did    not   reach   to  the 

waited  for  with  strong  expectation  ;  knee.     He  was  placed  upon  the  chair 
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appropriated  to  witnesses,  and  turned 
at  once  to  llie  Cotinsel  fur  the  Cruwii 
in  order  to  n;inale  liis  own  doings  as 
well  as  lliose  of  his  asscjciales  in  de- 
pravity. I  iiave  never  seen  a  cooler, 
more  precise,  nietliodical,  and  con- 
sistent witness.  He  detailed  every 
circumstance  to  the  minutest  point, 
which  had  happened  during  a  monih's 
time,  with  a  wonderful  accuracy.  So 
far  from  manifesting  any  anxiety  to 
conceal  or  to  excuse  his  own  guilt, 
he  on  the  contrary  set  it  forth  in  the 
blackest  colors.  Me  made  himself  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  business  of 
blood.  The  life  which  he  led  was 
as  singular  as  it  was  atrocious.  He 
spent  his  time  in  committing  outrages 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  in  exact- 
ing homage  from  the  peasantry,  whom 
he  had  inspired  with  a  deep  dread  of 
him.  He  walked  through  the  coun- 
ty in  arms,  and  compelled  every 
peasant  to  give  him  bed  and  board 
wherever  he  appeared.  In  the  ca- 
prices of  his  tyranny,  he  would  make 
persons  who  chanced  to  pass  him, 
kneel  down  and  offer  him  reverence, 
while  he  presented  his  musket  at 
their  heads.  Yet  he  was  a  favourite 
with  the  populace,  who  pardoned  the 
outrages  committed  un  themselves, 
on  account  of  his  readiness  to  avenge 
the  affronts  or  the  injuries  which  they 
suffered  from  others.  Villain  as  the 
fellow  was,  it  was  not  the  reward 
which  tempted  him  to  betray  his  as- 
sociates. Thousfh  2000/.  had  been 
offered  by  Government,  he  gave  no 
information  for  several  months;  and 
when  he  did  give  it,  it  was  to  save 
his  life,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  a 
highway  robbery,  for  which  he  had 
been  arrested.  He  seemed  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
crowd,  that  though  he  was  a  ••'  stag," 
it  was  not  for  gold  that  he  had  sold 
the  cause.  Life  itself  was  the  only 
bribe  that  could  move  his  honour,  and 
even  the  temptation  which  the  in- 
stinctive passion  for  existence  held 
out  to  him,  was  for  a  hmg  while  re- 
sisted. Mr.  Hafchell  cross-examined 
this  formidable  attestator  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  dexterity,  but 
he  was  still  unable  to  shake  his  evi- 


dence, [t  WL13  perfectly  consistent 
and  compact,  smooth  and  round, 
without  any  jtoint  of  discrepancy  on 
which  the  most  dexterous  practition- 
er could  lay  a  strong  hold.  The 
n)ost  unfavourable  circumstance  to  his 
cross-examiner  was  his  openness  and 
candour.  He  had  an  ingenuousness 
in  his  atrocity  whicli  defied  all  the 
oidinary  expedients  of  Counsel. 
Most  informers  allege  that  they  are 
influenced  by  the  pure  love  of  justice 
to  betray  their  accomplices.  This 
statement  goes  to  shake  their  credit, 
because  they  are  manifestly  perjured 
in  the  declaration.  Fitzgerald,  how- 
ever, took  a  very  different  course. 
He  disclaimed  all  interest  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  and  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  would  not  have  informed,  except 
to  rescue  himself  from  the  halter 
which  was  fastened  round  his  neck. 
When  he  left  the  table,  he  impressed 
every  man  who  heard  him  with  a 
conviction  of,  not  otdy  his  great  cri- 
minality, but  his  extraordinary  talents. 
He  was  t"ollowed  by  another  accom- 
plice, of  the  name  of  Ryan,  who  was 
less  remarkable  than  Fitzgerald,  but 
whose  statement  was  equally  consist- 
ent, and  its  parts  as  adhesive  to  each 
other  as  the  more  important  inform- 
er's. They  had  been  left  in  separate 
gaols,  and  had  not  had  any  commu- 
nication, so  that  it  could  not  be  sug- 
gested that  their  evidence  was  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  notes,  and 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  prisoners. 
This  Ryan  also  alleged  that  he  had 
informed  merely  to  save  his  life. 
These  witnesses  were  succeeded  by 
several,  who  deposed  to  minute  inci- 
dents which  went  to  corroborate  the 
informers;  but  notwithstanding  that 
a  strong  case  had  been  made  out  by 
the  Crown,  still  the  testimony  of 
some  untainted  witness  to  the  leading 
fact  was  requisite,  and  the  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  felt  that  on  Kate 
Costello  the  conviction  must  still  de- 
pend. She  had  not  taken  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  murder.  She  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  she  was  a  servant  in  the 
house  of  old  John  Keogh,  but  not  an 
agent  in  the  business  ;  and  if  she  con- 
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firmed  what  the  witnesses  bad  deposed  her  long  black   hair  fell  dishevelled, 
to,  it   was  obvious  that  a   conviction  and   added   to  the  general  character 
would  ensue  ;    while,  upon  the  other  of  disordered    horror  which  was  ex- 
hand,  if  she  was  not  brought  forward,  pressed  in  her  demeanour.   Now  that 
tiie  want  of  her  testimony  would  pro-  she  was  produced,  she   seemed  little 
duce  a  directly  opposite  result.      She  calculated   to    be   of  any    use.     Mr. 
was  called,  and  a  suspense  fir  deeper  Doherty   repeatedly  addressed  him- 
than  the  expectation   whicli  bad  pre-  self  to  her,  and  entreated  her  to  an- 
ceded  the  evidence  of  Fitzgerald  was  swer.     She  seemed  unconscious  even 
apparent  in  every  face.     She  did  not  of  the  sound  of  his  voice.     At  length, 
come,  and  was  again  summoned  into  however,  with  the  aid  of  water,  which 
court.     Still    Kate  Costello   did    not  was  ap{)lied  to  her  mouth,  and  thrown 
api)ear.     Repeated  requisitions  were  in  repeated  aspersions  over  her  face, 
sent  by   the    Solicitor  General,    but  she  was  in  some  degree  restored,  and 
without  effect  ;    at  length   every  one  was   able  to   breathe   a    few    words, 
began   to  conjecture  that   she  would  An  interval  of  n)inutes   elapsed   be- 
disappoint   and  foil   the  Crown,  and  tween   every   queslion    and    answer, 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners  niurn)ured  Her  voice  was  so  low  as  to  be  scarce- 
"  that  Kate  Costello  would    not  turn  ly  audible,  and  was   rather  an  inarti- 
against  her  people  ;"  an  obvious  feel-  culate  whisper,  than  the  utterance  of 
ing  of  satisfaction  pervaded  the  crowd,  any  connected   sentence.      She    was, 
and  the  prisoners  exhibited  a  propor-  with  a  great  deal  to  do,  conducted  by 
tionate  solicitude  in  which  hope  seem-  the   examiner   through  some    of  the 
ed  to  predominate.     Suddenly,  how-  preliminary  incidents,  and  at  last. was 
ever,  the  chamber-door  commuuicat-  brought  to   the   scene   in    the   grove 
ing  with  the  room  where  the  witness-  where  the  murderers  were  assembled, 
es  were  kept  was  opened,  and  one  of  It  remained  that  she  should  recognise 
the   most   extraordinary  figures    that  the     prisoners.       Unless     this    were 
ever  appeared  in  that  strange  theatre  done,  nothing  would   have   been  ac- 
an  Irish  court  of  justice,  was  produc-  complished.       The   rod    with   which 
ed.     A  withered,  diminutive  woman,  culprits   are    identified    was   put  into 
who  was   unable    to   support  herself,  her  hand,   and   she    was   desired    to 
and    whose   feet  gave  way  at   every  stand  up,  to  turn  to  the  dock,  and  to 
step,  into  which  she  was  impelled  by  declare   whether  she    saw  in    court, 
her  attendants,  was  seen  entering  the  any  of  the    men  whom  she  had  seen 
court,  and  tottering  towards  the  table,  in  the  grove  on  the  day  of  the  mur- 
Her   face   was   covered,  and    it   was  der.     For   a   considerable   time    she 
impossible,  for   some   time  after  she  could    not  be   got    to  rise   from    her 
had  been  placed  on  the  table,  to  trace  seat;   and    when  she  did,  and    sthod 
her  features;    but   her  hands,  which  up  after   a  great  effort   over  herself, 
were    as    white    and    clammy    as    a  before   she    had    turned    round,    but 
corpse's,  and  seemed  to  have  under-  while   the  rod    was   trembling  in  her 
gone  the  first  process  of  decomposi-  hand,  another  extraordinary  incident 
tion,    shook   and    shuddered,   and    a  took  place.      VValsh,  one  of  the  pri- 
thrill  ran    through  the    whole  of  her  sorters  at  the  bar,  cried    out  with  the 
miserable  and   worn-out    frame.     A  most   vehement  ge^tllre — "  O  God  ! 
tew  minutes   elapsed    before  her  veil  you    are   going    to  murder  me  !     I'll 
was  removed  ;    and  when  it  was,  the  Jiot  stand  here   to   be   murdered,  for 
most  ghastly  face  which  I  have  ever  I'm    downright   murdered,  God  help 
observed    was    disclosed.     Her  eyes  me  !"     This   cry,  uttered    by  a  man 
were   quite   closed,   and  the   eyelids  almost  frenzied  with  excitation,  drew 
shrunken  as  if  by  tlie  touch  of  death,  the  attention  of  the  whole    Court  to 
The  lips  were  like  ashes,  and  remain-  the  })risoner  ;  and  the  Judge  inquired 
ed  open  and  without  movement.    Her  of    him     of    what    he     complained, 
breathing   was   scarcely  perceptible,  Walsh   then    stated   "'ith  more  com- 
and  as  her  head  lay  on  hor  shoulder,  posure,that  it  was  unfair,  while  there 
57  Athi-:neum,   vol.  9,  2d  series. 
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was  nobody    in  the  dock   but    Lacy    them,  "  what   a  noble   and  fine  race 
and  himself,  to  dtsiro  Kate  Coslello     of  men  are  here,  and  how  much  have 
to  look  at  hiin,  for  tiiat  he  was  mark-     they  to  answer  tor,  who,  by   degrad- 
ed out  to  her  where  he  stood.      This     ins,  have  demorolisod  such  a  people  !" 
was    a    very   just     observation,    and     The   desire   of- Walsh    having    been 
Jndi^e    JMoore    immediately   ordered     complied  with,  the  witness  was  culled 
that  other  prisoners  should  be  brought     upon  a  second  time   to  place  the  rod 
from  the  gacil  into  the  duck,  and  that     upon  his  head.      She  lose  again,  and 
"Walsh  should  be  shown  to  Kate  Cos-     turnnd  round,  holding  the  fatal  index 
tello  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.     The     in  her  hand.     There  was  a  deep  si- 
gaol  was  at   a    considerable  distance,     jence  through  the  court ;  the  face  ot 
and  a  good  deal  of  time  was  consum-     Walsh    exhibited    the    most    intense 
ed  in    complying  wiih    the  directions     anxiety,  as  the  eves  of  Kate  Cosrello 
of  the  Judge.      Kaie    Cosiello    sank     rested  upon  the  place  where  he  stood, 
down    again    upon    her  chair,  and  in     She  appeared  at  first  not  to  recognise 
the  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the     him,  and  the  rod  hung  loosely  in  her 
other   prisoners   we   engaged  in  con-     hand.      I  tliou<:ht,  as  1  saw   her  eyes 
jectures  as  to  the  likelihood  of  Walsh     traversing  the  assemblage  of  malelac- 
being    identified.       She    had     never     tors,   that   site   either    did    not   know 
seen   him,  except  at  the  grove,  and     him,  or  would  alTect  not  to  remember 
it    was    possible    that    she  might  not     him.     At   last,  however,  she   raised 
remember    him.      In   that   event    his    the   rod,  and   stretched  it    foith,  but, 
life  was  safe.     At  last  the  other  pri-     before   it  was   laid    on   the    devoted 
f'oners  were  introduced  into  the  dock,     hoad,     a    female    voice    exclaimed, 
The  sound   of  their   fetters   as  they     "  Oh,  Kate  !"     This   cry,  which  is- 
entered  the  Court,  and  the  grt)unding     sued  from  the   crowd,  and    was   pro- 
of the  soldiers'  mus'<ets  on  the  pave-     hably  the  exclamation  of  some  rela- 
ment,  stiuck    me.     It    was  now  four    tive   of  the    Keoghs,  whose   destiny 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the   candles     depended  on   that  of  Walsh,  thrilled 
were  almost  wasted  to   their  sockets,     the  witness  to  the  core.     She  ftdt  the 
and    a  dim   and    uncertain    light  was    adjuration  in  the  very  recesse*  of  her 
diffused    through    the   court.       Hag-     being.     After  a  shudder,  she  collect- 
gardness  sat  upon  the  spectators,  and     ed  herself  again,  and  advanced  again 
yet    no    weariness  or   exhaustion  ap-    towards   the  dock.     She   raised  the 
peared.      The  frightfiil  interest  of  the     rod  a  second  time,  and  having  laid  it 
scene    preserved    the    mind   from  fa-    on  the  head  of  \S"alsh,  who  gave  him- 
tigue.     The  dock  was  crowded  with    self  np  as  lost  the  moment  it  touched 
malefactors,    and     brought     as     they     him,  she   sank    back  into    her   chair. 
\vi:\e  in  order    that  guilt  of  all  k'tids     The  feeling  whicli  had  filled  the  heart 
should  be  confused  and  blended,  they     of  every  spectator  here  found  a  vent, 
exhibited  a  n)ost    singular    spectacle,     and  a  deep  murmur  was  heard  ihrousrh 
This    assemblage    of   human    beings     the  whole  court,  mingled  with  sounds 
laden  with  chains  was,  [)eihaps,  more     of  stifled  execration  from  the  mass  of 
melancholy  from   the  contrast   which     the  pei^ple  in  the  background.      Lacy 
they  presented  between    th<-ir  condl-     also  was  identified  ;   and  here  it  may 
tion    and    their   aspect.       Even    the     be  said  that  the  trial  closed.      Walsh, 
pale  light    which    glimmered  through     who,  while  he  entertained  any  hoj)e, 
the  court  did  not  prevent  their  cheel-s    hid  been  alnmst  convulsed   with  agi- 
from    looking   ruddy    and    healthful,     tation,  resumed    his   original   compo- 
Thev   had    been    awakened    in  their    sure.     He  took  no  farther  interest  in 
lonely  cells  in  order  to  be  produced,    the    proceeding,    except     when     his 
and,  as    they  were    not  aware  of  the     landlord    gave    him  a  high    character 
object    of  arraying    thetn    together,    fi)r  integrity  and  good   conduct  ;  and 
there  was   some  sur|Mise  mixed  wiih     tliis  commendatioit  he  seemed  rather 
fear  in  their  looks.     I  could  not  help    to  consider  as  a  sort  of  bequest  which 
whispering  to   myself  as  I  surveyed    he  should  leave  to  his  kindred,  than 
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as  the  means  of  saving  his  life.  It  is 
unnecessary  ahnost  to  add,  that  tiie 
prisoners  were  found  gniliy. 

Kale  Costello,  whose  evidence 
was  of  sucli  importance  to  the  Ciown, 
had  acted  as  a  species  of  menial  in 
the  house  of  old  John  Keogh,  but 
was  a  near  relation  of  her  master. 
It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  lower 
orders  to  introduce  son)e  dependent 
relative  into  the  family,  who  goes 
through  offices  of  utility  which  are 
quite  free  from  degradation,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  treated,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, as  an  equal.  Kate  Coslello  sat 
down  with  old  Jack.  Keogh  and  his 
sous  at  their  meals,  and  was  account- 
ed one  of  themselves.  The  most 
implicit  trust  was  placed  in  her;  and 
on  one  of  the  assassins  observing 
"  that  Kate  Ccjstello  could  hang  them 
all,"'  another  observed,  "  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  Kate,"  Nor  would 
Kate  ever  have  betrayed  the  men 
who  had  placed  tiipir  confidence  in 
her,  from  any  mercenary  motives. 
Fitzgerald  had  stated  that  she  had 
been  at  "  the  Grove"  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  the  murder  w.is 
committed,  and  that  she  could  con- 
firm his  testimony.  Slie  was  in  con- 
sequence arrested,  and  was  told  that 
she  should  be  hanged  unless  she  dis- 
closed the  truth.  Terror  extorted 
from  her  the  revealments  whicii  were 
turned  to  such  account.  When  exa- 
mined as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of 
Lacy  and  of  Walsh,  her  agitation  did 
not  arise  from  any  regard  for  thcra, 
but  from  her  consciousness  that  if 
they  were  convicted  her  own  rela- 
tives and  benefactors  must  share  in 
their  fate.  The  trial  of  Patrick  and 
John  Keogh  came  on  upon  Saturday 
the  5th  of  April,  some  days  after  the 
conviction  of  Lacy  and  of  Walsh, 
who  had  been  executed  in  the  inter- 
val. The  trial  of  (he  Keoghs  was 
poslpotied  at  the  instance  of  the  pri- 
soners, but  it  was  understood  that  the 
Crown  had  no  objection  to  the  delay, 
as  great  ditficuliy  was  supposed  to 
have  arisen  in  persuading  Kate  Cos- 
tello  to  give  com|)letion  to  the  useful 
work  in  which  she  had  engaged.  It 
was  said  that  the  friends  of  the  Ke- 


o<rhs  had  g^t  access  to  her,  and  that 
siie  had  refused  to  come  forward 
against  "  her  people."  It  was  also 
rumored  that  she  had  entertained  an 
attachment  lor  John  Keogh,  and  al- 
though he  had  wronged  her,  and  she 
had  suffered  severe  detriment  from 
their  criminal  connexion,  that  she 
lovrd  him  still,  and  would  not  take 
his  life  awa}'.  There  wis,  therefore, 
enough  of  doubt  incidental  to  the 
trial  of  the  Keoghs  to  give  it  the  in- 
terest of  uncertainty  ;  and,  however 
fatal  the  omen  which  the  conviction 
of  their  brother  conspirators  held  out, 
still  it  was  supposed  that  Kate  Cos- 
tello  would  recoil  from  her  terrible 
task.  The  Court  was  as  much 
crowded  as  it  had  been  on  the  first 
trial,  upon  the  morning  on  which  the 
two  Keoghs  were  put  at  the  bar. 
They  were  more  immediate  agents 
in  the  assassination.  It  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  planned,  as  well  as 
executed  by  them  ;  and  there  was  a 
farther  circumstance  of  aggravation 
in  their  having  been  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  the  deceased.  Whert 
placed  at  the  bar,  their  appearance 
struck  every  spectator  as  in  strange 
anomaly  with  tiieir  misdeeds.  They 
both  seemed  to  be  farmers  of  the 
most  respectable  class.  Patrick,  the 
younger,  was  perfectly  well  clad.  He 
had  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat, 
of  the  best  materials  used  by  the 
peasantry:  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
was  carefully  knotted  on  his  neck. 
He  was  lower  in  stature,  and  of  less 
athletic  proportions  than  his  brother 
John,  but  had  a  more  determined  and 
resolute  physiognomy.  lie  looked 
alert,  quick,  and  active.  The  other 
was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  of  im- 
mense width  of  shoulder  and  strength 
of  limb.  He  rose  beyond  every  mm 
in  cou.t,  and  towered  in  the  dock. 
His  dress  was  not  as  neatly  arranged 
as  his  brother's,  and  his  neck  was 
without  covering,  which  served  to 
exhibit  the  hugeness  of  his  propor- 
tions. He  looked  in  the  vigor  of 
powerful  manhood.  His  face  was 
ruddy  and  blooming,  and  was  quite 
destitute  of  all  darkness  and  malevo- 
lence   of    expression.       There     was 
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perhaps  too  imicli  fulness  about  the 
lips,  and  some  traces  of  savageness, 
as  well  as  of  voluptuousness,  might 
have  been  detected  by  a  minute  phy- 
siognomist in  their  exuberance  ;  but 
the  brigiit  blue  of  his  mild  and  intel- 
ligent eyes  counterbalanced  this  evil 
ijidicatiou.  The  aspect  of  tiiuse  two 
3'oung  men  was  greatly  calculated  to 
excite  interest ;  but  there  was  ano- 
ther object  in  court  which  was  even 
more  deserving  of  attention.  On  the 
left  hand  of  his  two  sons,  and  just 
near  the  youngest  of  them,  sat  an  old 
man,  whose  head  was  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  grey  hairs,  and  who,  al- 
though evidently  greatly  advanced  in 
years,  was  of  a  hale  and  healthful  as- 
pect. 1  did  not  notice  him  at  first, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the 
glare  which  his  eye  gradually  acquir- 
ed, and  the  passing  of  all  color  from 
his  cheek,  as  the  fate  of  his  sons 
grew  to  certainty,  drew  my  observa- 
tion, and  I  learned  on  inquiry,  what 
I  had  readily  conjectured,  Uiat  he 
was  the  father  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar.  He  did  not  utter  a  word  duriiio- 
the  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  that  he 
remained  in  attendance  upon  the 
dreadful  scene  which  was  going  on 
before  him.  The  appearance  of 
Kate  Costello  herself,  whom  he  had 
fostered,  Ced,  and  cherished,  scarcely 
seemed  to  move  him  from  his  terrible 
tranquillity.  She  was,  as  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
case.  The  anticipations  tluit  she 
would  not  give  evidence  "  atrainst 
her  own  flesh  and  blood"  were  whol- 
ly groundless,  for  on  her  second  ex- 
hibition as  a  witness  she  enacted  her 
part  with  much  more  firmness  and 
determination.  She  had  before  kept 
her  eyes  almost  closed,  but  she  now 
opened  and  fixed  them  upon  the 
Counsel,  and  exhibited  great  quick- 
ness and  shrewdness  in  their  expres- 
sion, and  watched  the  cross-examina- 
tion with  great  wariness  and  dexteri- 
ty. I  was  greatly  surprised  at  this 
change,  and  can  only  refer  it  to  the 
spirit  of  determination  which  her 
passage  of  the  first  difficulty  on  the 
iormer  trial  had  produced.  The  first 
step  in  blood  bad  been  taken,  and 


she  trod  more  firmly  in  taking  the 
second.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  she  certainly  exhibited 
little  compunction  in  bringing  her 
cousins  to  justice,  and  laid  the  rod 
cni  the  liead  of  her  relative  and  sup- 
posed paramour  without  remorse. 
At  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning 
the  verdict  of  guilty  was  brought  in. 
The  prisoners  at  the  bar  received  it 
without  surprise,  but  tarned  deadly 
pale.  The  change  in  John  Keogh 
was  more  manifest,  as  in  the  morning 
of  Saturday  he  stood  blooming  with 
health  at  the  bar,  and  was  now  as 
white  as  a  shroud.  The  Judge  told 
them  that  as  it  was  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday,  (which  is  conmiemo- 
rative  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,) 
he  should  not  then  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  them.  They  cried  out 
"  A  long  day,  a  long  day,  my  lord  !" 
and  at  the  same  time  begged  that 
their  bodies  might  be  given  to  their 
father.  This  prayer  was  uttered  with 
a  sound  resembling  the  wail  of  an 
Irish  funeral,  and  accompanied  by 
a  most  pathetic  gesture.  They  both 
swung  themselves  with  a  sort  of  os- 
cillation up  and  down,  with  their 
heads  thrown  back,  striking  their 
hands,  with  the  fingers  half  closed, 
against  their  breasts,  in  the  manner 
which  Roman  Catholics  use  in  saying 
"  The  Coiifileor."  The  reference 
which  they  made  to  their  father  drew 
my  attention  to  the  miserable  old 
man.  Two  persons,  friends  of  his, 
had  attended  him  in  court,  and  when 
his  sons,  after  having  been  found 
guilty,  were  about  to  be  removed,  he 
was  lifted  on  the  table,  on  which  he 
was  with  difficulty  sustained,  and  was 
brought  near  to  the  dock,  lie  want- 
ed to  embrace  John  Keogh,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  towards  him. 
The  latter,  whose  manliness  now  for- 
sook him,  leaned  over  the  iron  spikes 
to  his  full  length,  got  the  old  man 
into  his  bosom,  and  while  his  tears 
ran  down  his  face,  pressed  him  long 
and  closely  to  his  heart.  They  were 
at  length  separated,  and  the  sons 
were  removed  to  the  cells  appointed 
for  the  condemned.  The  Judge  left 
the  bench,  and  the  court  was  gradu- 
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ally  cleared.  Still  the  father  of  the  most  every  offence  was  connected 
prisoners  remained  between  his  two  with  the  great  agrarian  organisation 
attendants  nearly  insensible.  He  wiiich  prevails  through  the  country, 
was  almost  tlie  last  to  depart.  I  fol-  It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  terri- 
lowed  l.:,n  out.  It  was  a  dark  and  Lie  as  tiie  misdeeds  of  the  Tipperary 
stormy  night.  The  wind  beat  full  peasantry  must  upon  all  hands  be 
against  the  miserable  wretch,  and  admitted  to  be,  yet,  in  general,  there 
niade  him  totter  as  he  went  along,  was  none  of  the  meanness  and  turpi- 
llis  attendants  were  addressing  to  tude  observable  in  their  enormities 
him  some  words  of  consolation  con-  which  characterise  the  crimes  that 
nected  with  religion,  (for  these  peo-  are  disclosed  at  an  English  assize, 
pie  are,  with  all  their  crimes,  not  des-  There  were  scarcely  any  examples 
titute  of  religions  impressions,)  but  of  murder  committed  for  mere  gain. 
the  old  man  only  answered  llieni  It  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  honour 
with  his  moans.  He  said  nothing  with  the  malefactors  to  take  blood, 
articulate,  but  during  all  the  way  to  and  to  spurn  at  money.  Almost 
the  obscure  cellar  into  which  they  every  offence  was  committed  in  car- 
led  him,  continued  moaning  as  he  rying  a  system  into  effect,  and  the 
went.  It  was  not,  I  trust,  a  mere  victims  who  were  sacrificed  were 
love  of  the  excitement  wliich  arises  considered  by  their  immolators  as 
from  the  contemplation  of  scenes  in  offered  up,  upon  a  justifiable  princi- 
which  the  passions  are  brought  out,  pie  of  necessary  extermination, 
that  made  me  watch  this  scene  of  These  are  assuredly  important  facts, 
human  misery.  I  may  say  without  and  at'tor  having  contemplated  these 
affectation,  that  I  was,  (as  who  would  moral  [)henomena,  it  becomes  a  duty 
not  have  been  ?)  profoundly  moved  to  inquire  into  the  causes  from  which 
by  what  I  saw  ;  and  when  I  beheld  these  marvellous  atrocities  derive 
this  lorlorn  and  desolate  man  descend  their  origin. 

into  his    wretched   abode,  which  was         The    iirst    and    leading    feature  in 

lighted  by    a  feeble   candle,  and  saw  the    disturbances     and    atrocities    of 

him  tall  upon    his  knees    in  helpless-  Tipperary  is,  that  they  are  of  an  old 

ness,  while  his   attendants  gave  way  date,  and    have  been   for  much  more 

to   sorrow,  I  could   not   restrain   my  than  half  a  century  of  uninterrupted 

own  tears.  continuance.     Arthur  Young  travel- 

The  scenes  of  misery  did  not  stop  led  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1776, 
here.  Old  John  Russel  pleaded  1777,  and  1778.  His  excellent  book 
gudly.  He  had  two  sons,  lads  of  is  entitled  "  A  Tour  in  Ireland,  with 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and,  in  the  hope  general  Observaii(jns  on  the  Present 
of  saving  them,  acknowledged  his  State  of  that  Kingdom.''  He  adverts 
crime  at  the  bar;  '<  Let  them,"  he  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  pea- 
said,  in  the  gaol  where  I  saw  him,  santry  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  it 
'Met  then)  put  me  on  the  trap  if  they  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
like,  but  let  them  spare  the  boys."  outrages    which    are    now     in    daily 

but  I  shall  not.  proceed  farther  in  commission,  are  of  exactly  the  same 
the  oetail  of  these  dreadful  incidents,  character  as  the  atrocities  widch  were 
There  were  many  other  trials  at  the  perpetrated  by  the  VVhiteboys  (as 
assizes,  hi  which  terrible  disclosures  the  insurgents  were  called)  in  1760. 
ol  barbarity  took  place.  For  three  From  the  period  at  which  these  out- 
weeks  the  two  Judges  were  unrc-  rages  cominenced,  the  evil  has  con- 
nnttingly  employed  in  trying  cases  tiiiued  in  a  rapidly  progressive  aug- 
of  dreadful  atrocity,  and  in  almost  mentation.  Every  expedient  which 
every  instance  the  perpetrators  of  legislative  ingenuity  could  invent  has 
crimes  the  most  detestable,  were  per-  been  tried.  All  that  the  terrors  of 
sons  whose  general  moral  conduct  the  law  could  accomplish,  has  been 
stood  in  a  wonderful  contrast  with  put  into  experiment  without  avail, 
their  isolated  acts  of  depravity.     Al-  Special    commissioners    and   special 
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dpiegations  of  cniirispl  hive  been  al-  chocks.     We   have  not  merely  wit- 
most    annually    despatched    into  the  nessed  sodden  inundations  which,  af- 
distiirbed  disiricts,  and  crime  .Tppears  ler  a  rapid  desolation,  have  suddeidy 
to    have   only    undergone  a  pruning,  subsided  ;    we    behold    a    stream   as 
while    its  roots   remained  untouched,  deep  as   it    is    dark,  which  indicates, 
Mr.  Di)l)erty  is  not  the  first  Solicitor  by    its  continuous   current,  that  it  is 
General    of  great    abilities    who  has  derived    from    an   unfailing  fountain, 
been  despatched  by  Government  for  and    which,  however   augn)i;nted    by 
the  purpose  of  awiii<j    the   ppas;intrv  lli«  coniributiun  of  othcM"   springs   of 
into  their  duty.      The   present  Chief  bitterness,  must    be    indebted    fur    its 
Justice    of  the    Kind's    Bench,   upon  niMin  sup|)ly    to    some    abundant  and 
filling  Mr.  Doherty's  office,  was  sent  distant   source.      Where    then    is  the 
upon    the    same    painfid   errand,  and  well-head  to  be  found  ?      Where  are 
after    having  been  equally  successful  we    to   seek  tor   the    origin  of  evils, 
in  procuri!i<:  the  conviction  of   male-  which  are  of  such    a    character    that 
factf)rs,   and    brandished    the    naked  they    carry    with    them    the    clearest 
sword  of  justice,  with  as  puissant  an  evidence  that  their  causes  must  be  as 
arm,  i\e\v  airocilies   have    almost  im-  enduring  as   themselves  ?      It  may  at 
mediately    afterwards    broken     forth,  first  view,  and  to  any  man  who  is  not 
and  furnished  new   occasions   f)r  tlie  well  acquainted  with    the  moral  fetl- 
exercise    of    his     coiDm-uiding     elo-  ings  and  habits  of  the  great  body  of 
quence.      It  is  reasonable  to  presume  the  population  of  Irehuid,  seem  a  pa- 
that  the   rec(!nt    e.\ecu;int)s   at  Clon-  railoxical    proposition    that   the   laws 
.mel    will    not    be   attended    with  any  which    atfect    the    Roman    Catholics 
more     permaneritly     useful      rousf-  furnish    a    clue   by    which,   however 
quences,  and   symptonis   are  already  complicated  the  mazes  may  be  which 
"beginning   to   reappear,  which,  inde-  constitute  the  labyrinth    of  calamity, 
pendently  of  the  admonitions  of  ex-  it    will  not    be   difficult    to    trace  our 
perience,  may  well   induce  an  appro-  way.      It  may  be  asked,  with  a  great 
hension  that  befiie   much    time  shall  appearance    of   plausibility,  (and    in- 
go  by,  the  law  officers  of  the   crown  deed  it  is  often    inquired,)  what  pos- 
will    have    to   go    throuijh    the    same  sible   efft'Ct    the   exclusion    of  a    few 
terrible  routine  of  prosecution.      It  is  Roman  Cath(dic  gentlemen  from  Par- 
said,  indeed,  by   many   sanguine  spe-  liameut,    and    of  still    fewer    Roman 
•cnlators    on    the    public    peace,    iliat  Catholic    barristers    from   the  bench, 
now,  indeed,  somelhing  elieclual  lias  can  produce  in  deteriorating  the  mo- 
been  done,  and  that  the  gaol  and  ilie  ral    habits    of    the    people?       This, 
gibbet  there  have  given  a  lesson  that  however,  is  not  the  true  view  of  the 
will  not  be  speedily  forgotten.     IIo-v  matter.     The    exclusion    of  Roman 
often    has  the   same   thing  been  said  Catholics   from   office  is    one  of  the 
when  the   scaffold    was  strewed  with  results  of  the    penal  code,  but  it  is  a 
the  same  heaps  of  the  dead  !      How  sopbisui  to  su'jgest  that   it  is  the  sum 
often  have  the  f)rophets   of  tranquil-  total  (d'  the    law    itself,  and   that  the 
lity  been    falsified  by  the  event  !      if  whole   of  it    might    be    resolved  into 
the  crimes  which,  ever  since  ibe  vear  that    single    proposition.       The   just 
1760,     have      been     uiiiiiterroptedl  v  mode     of    presenting    the     question 
committed,    and    have     followed     in  would    be    this  :    "  What  eflect  does 
such   a  rapid  and   tumultuous  succes-  the  [)enal  code   produce    by   separat- 
sion,  had  been  only  of  occasional  oc-  ing  the  higher    and  the  lower  ordeis 
currence,  it    would   be   reasonable  to  from  each  other?" 
conclude  that  the  terrors  rd'   the   law  The    law    divides    the    Protestant 
could  repress  them.      But   it  is  maiii-  proprietor    from    the    Catholic    tiller 
fesi  that  the  system  of  atrocity   does  of   the  soil,  and    generates   a   feeling 
Dot  depend  upon  causes  merely  e|ihe-  of  tsranidcal  domination  in  the  one, 
meral,  and    cannot,  therefore,  be  mi-  and  (d' hatred  and  distrust  in  the  oth- 
der     the     operation     of     temporary  er.     The  Irish  peasant  is  not  divided 
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from  his  landlord  by  the  ordinary  de- 
marcations of"  society.      Another  har- 
rier is  erected,  and,  as  if  tiie  poor  and 
the  rich  were  not  already  sufficiently 
separated,  reli;rion  is  raised  as  an  ad- 
ditior)al  boundary  between  them.  The 
operation  of  the  fef^lings,  which  are  the 
consequence  of  this  division,  is  strong- 
er in  the  county    of  Tipperary    than 
elsewhere.      It  is  a  pecniiarly   Crom- 
wellian  district,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
holy  warriors  of  the  Protector  chose 
it  as  their  land   of  peculiar   promise, 
and  selected  it    as  a  favourite   object 
of  confiscation.      The    lower  orders 
have     good     memories.       There     is 
scarce   a    peasant  who,  as    he  passes 
the  road,  will  not  point  to  the  splen- 
did mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  em- 
bowered   in    groves,    or    rising   upon 
fertile   elevations,    and    tell    you   the 
name  of  the   pious  Corporal,  or   the 
inspired    Serjeant,   from    whom    the 
present     proprietors     derive    a    title 
whichj  even    at   this    day,  appears  to 
be  of  a  modern  origin.      These  remi- 
niscences are  of  a  most  injurious  ten- 
dency.     But,  after  all,  it  is  the  system 
of  religious  separation  which  nurtures 
the    passions   of  the   peasantry    with 
these  pernicious  recollections.    They 
are  not  permitted  to  forget  that  Pro- 
testantism is  stamped  u[)on  every  in- 
stiiulion   in    tiie    country,  and    their 
own  sunderance    from  the  privileged 
class  is  perpetually   brought    to  '.heir 
minds.      Judges,  sheriffs,  magistrates. 
Crown  counsel,  law  officers, — all  are 
Protestant.    The  very  sight  of  a  court 
of  justice   reminds   them    of  the  de- 
gradalions  attached   to  iheir  religion, 
bv  presenting    them    with   the  ocular 
proof  of  the  advantagc-'s  and  honours 


which  belong  to   the  legal  creed.      It 
is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  they 
should    feel    themselves    a     branded 
caste  ;    that  lliey  should   have  a  con- 
sciousness   that  ihey    belong  to  ;i  de- 
based and   inferior  community  ;    and 
having    no    confidence   in    the   njjper 
classes,  and   no  reliance  in  the  secta- 
rian   administration    of  the  law,  that 
they  should  establish  a  code   of  bar- 
barous legislation  among  themselves, 
and  have  recourse   to  what  Lord  Ba- 
con   calls    "  the  wild   justice"  of  re- 
venge.     A  change    of  system  would 
not   perhaps    produce    immediate  ef- 
fects upon  the   character  of  the  peo- 
ple ;    but    I    believe   that    its    result* 
would  be  much  more  speedy  than  is 
generally    imagined.      At   all  events^ 
the     ex|)eriment    of    conciliation     is 
worth  the  trial.      Every   other  expe- 
dient   has   been  resorted    to,  and  lias 
wholly    filled.      It    remains  that    the 
legislature,  after  exhausting  all  other 
means-     of     tranquiilising      Ireland,, 
should,  upon  a   mere   chance  of  suc- 
cess, adopt  the   remedy  which  has  at 
least  the  sanction  of  illustrious  name* 
for  its  recommendation.     The  uiiior» 
of  the  two  great  classes  of  the  people- 
in  Ireland,  in  other  words,  the  em.iii- 
cipation    of  the  Roman   Catholics,  is- 
ill  this   view  not  only    recommended 
by  motives  of  pidicy,  but  of  humani- 
ty ;    for  who    that    has  witnessed  the 
scenes  which  I  have  (perhaps   at  too 
nmch  length)  detailed  in  these  pages, 
can  fail  to   feel  that,  if  the  demoral- 
isation of  the  people  arises  from  bad 
government,  the  men  who  from  feel- 
ings of  partisanslilp  persevere  in  that 
system  of  misrule,  will    have  to  ren- 
der a  terrible  account  ? 
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Lady,  why  thus  turn  away 

Youth  and  beauty's  sunny  glance  .' 
Why,  where  all  around  are  gay, 

Tread'st  not  thou  tlie  lijfhtsome  dance  ? 
Are  thy  thoughts  on  music  bent, 

Is't  for  that  thy  young  cheeks  glow  'i 
Would'st  tliou  hence  tlie  minstrel  went .' 

Lady,  no  !  lady,  no  ! 

Hark  !  I  hear  a  deep-drawn  sigh  ! 

Wildly  throbs  tliy  snowy  breast ! 
Lo  !  a  tear-drop  pearls  thine  eye — 

Is  it  Pity's  pilgrim  guest ! 


Yet  that  sigh  what  does  it  there  .' 

Wherefore  does  that  tear-drop  flow  .'' 

Is  it  sorrow  claims  thy  care  ^ 
Lady,  no  1  lady,  no  ! 

Near  thee  stands  a  youthful  form, 

Looking  thouglits  no  words  may  speak; 
Glances  briglit,  and  blushes  warm, 

Light  his  eye,  and  rose  his  cheek  ; 
For  he  sings  of"  Love's  young  dream," 

O'er  his  lyre  as  bends  he  low ; 
W'ould'st  thou  have  him  change  the  theme.'' 

Lady,  no  !  lady,  no  ! 
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rilHERE  is  no  European  capital  grimage  to  the  pious  Moslem,  who, 
-■-  so  beautifiiil}-  situated  as  Coii-  by  the  way,  has  traiisfoinied  it  into 
stantinople.  Encompassed  by  seas,  tlie  "  tomb  of  the  prophet  Joshua  !" 
swarming  with  life,  and  by  a  region  The  Koran  lays  down  seve?i  seas 
of  eminent  fertility,  nature  seems  to  as  the  basis  of  Mohanimedan  hydro- 
have  secured  it  against  any  want  of  graphy,  and  therefore  right  dear  to 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  from  the  the  eye  of  its  disciple,  are  the  seven 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  loveliness  groat  reservoirs  of  the  Propontis,  the 
of  its  varied  scenery,  the  abundance  Bi)Sphorus,  tlie  Pontus,  the  Palus 
of  its  streams,  and  the  noble  expanse  Mciiotis,  the  Hellespont,  the  Egean, 
and  depth  of  its  sheltered  harbour,  and  the  INlediterranean.  Whilst  on 
to  have  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  the  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
purposes  of  social  existence  and  in-  observitig  that  the  fertile  imagination 
ternational  enterprise.  of  the  East  has    baptised    the  seven 

Like  ancient  Rome,   Constantino-     great   oceans    of   his   globe   with  the 
pie  crowns  the  sunmiit  of  seven  hills,     names  of  so    many  colours.     In  his 
or  rather  acclivities,  which    are  rea-    geographical     nomenclature,     there- 
dily  discernible  as   the  eye  traces  its     lore,  the   Archipelago   and   Mediter- 
Jongitudinal  expanse  from  the  north-     ranean  become   the  White,  the  Pon- 
ern  side   of  the  harbour.      Towards     tus  or  Euxine  the  jB/acit,  the  Caspian 
the  south,    it   discovers   the  Mysiari     the    Green,   the   Arabian   gulph    the 
Olympos,   clad    in  eternal  snow,  and     Red,  the  Persian  the  Blue,   the  Chi- 
immediately  opposed  to    it,  the   Ar-     nese  the    Yelloiv,   and   the  Atlantic, 
gauthonis,   glorying   in    its  forest   of    the  Brown  or  dark  seas, 
oaks    and    boe    trees.     Immediately         For    extent    and   depth,    there    is 
behind  Scutari,  lies  the  double-peak-     probably    no    harbour   in   the   world 
ed  Damatris,  (from  an    adjacent    vil-    superior     to     Constantinople.        Its 
lage  now  called  Bolgarlu.)    An  hour     breadth,  between    the    point   of   the 
spent  in  ascending    to  its  summit   is     Seraglio  and    Topchana    is   not    less 
richly  compensated  by    a  finer  pros-     than  five  hundred  fatht)n5s  ;  its  length 
ppct  than  you  can  elsewhere  enjoy,     exceeds  four  thousand  ;   and  its  depth 
of   the    d(<lightful    environs    of    this     is  so  great,   that   the  largest   vessels 
capital.  FolK)wing  the  sinuous  course     may  cast  anchor  close  to  its    marge, 
of    the     Dosphorus     from    its    very     By  means  of  a  constant  current,  na- 
niotilh,   the    view  spreads  across  the     ture   has   provided  for  an  immediate 
thickly-studded  towers  of  Constant!-     removal    of   those    fetid    and   insalu- 
nople  to  the  expanding  plains  of  the     brious  disgorgings,  which  are  the  in- 
Propontis,   where   it    encounters  the     evitable    concomitants    of   populous 
Prince's    and    Marmaric    Isles,    and     cities.     Tlie  entrance  to  this  magni- 
thiMice    stretches    to    the    fir-distant     ficent  harbour  is  somewhat  impeded 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  by    the    conflicting    streams,    which 

The  celebrated  '*  Mountain  of  j"!",  and  issue  at  its  mouth,  but  when 
Giants,'"  rises  immediately  from  the  once  it  is  effected,  the  mariner  may 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  near  defy  the  virulence  of  wind  and 
its  u|)permost  narrowing,  opposite  to     waves. 

Berjukiiere.  The  foot  of  this  moun-  Here,  again,  I  must  have  my  own 
tain  was  formerly  adorned  by  the  way,  and  remind  you,  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urios,  from  whence  wealth,  which  this  harbour  formerly 
the  heathens  proceeded  to  explore  boasted,  both  upon  the  surface  of  its 
the  "  Camp  of  Hercules"  on  its  sum-  waters  as  well  as  below  them,  in- 
mit.  The  gigantic  site  of  this  en-  duced  the  ancients  to  call  it  Chry- 
cantpment  is  still  an  object   of  pii-    sokeras,    or    the    "  Golden    Hor?!."" 
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For,  so  says  tlie  old  storv,  beirif^ 
pursued  by  the  jeaUuisy  of  Here,  and 
arriving  at  the  promontory  of  Semis- 
tra,  she  was  overtaken  bv  the  pains 
of  childbirth,  and  brought  forth  a 
daughter,  who  bore  the  symbol  of 
her  parents'  transformation  on  her 
forehead  ;  hence  she  received  the 
name  of  Kcroessa,  the  cornuted,  and 
Semistra  became  her  nurse.  And  it 
was  her  son  by  Poseidon,  to  whom 
ancient  Byzantium  is  indebted  for  its 
foundation.  Geologically  and  his- 
torically speaking,  Keroessa's  mar- 
riage with  Poseidon  implies,  that  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  Cydaris  and  Bar- 
bysis,  which  intermingle  at  the  foot 
of  the  promontory  of  Semistra,  unit- 
ed themselves  with  the  briny  stream 
of  the  harbour  ;  and  the  issue  of  this 
union  was  the  aforesaid  Bysas. 

Constantinople,  placed  under  the 
forty-first  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude, has  been  no  less  favoured  in 
regard  to  climate  than  position,  and 
enjoys  a  delightful  succession  of  sea- 
sons ;  soft  and  refreshing  breezes 
alternating  through  the  placid  heat 
of  summer  and  temperate  chilis  of 
winter.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
justified  in  pronouncing  it  an  ex- 
tremely salubrious  spot,  notwith- 
standing the  frightful  drawback  of 
the  plague ;  an  affliction,  however, 
which  is  by  no  means  ascribable  to 
the  climate,  but  to  the  neglect  of 
medical  precautions. 

Though  the  spring  enlivens  the 
charming  month  of  February,  it  loses 
much  more  of  its  charms,  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  so  southerly  a 
clime  ;  in  fact,  the  bland  amenity  of 
the  Bithynian  succumbs  under  the 
rigour  of  the  Thracian  sky  ;  and 
hence,  the  alternate  prevalence  of 
northerly  and  southerly  winds  at  this 
season  of  the  year  occasions  a  varia- 
bleness of  temperature,  sufficient  to 
bring  the  indisputable  fineness  and 
salubrity  of  the  remaining  seasons 
into  disrepute. 

On  the  first  of  May,  (old  style,) 
spring  achieves  her  irrevocable  tri- 
umph over  winter.  Whilst  many  an 
European  is  busied   in   devoting  this 
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day  to  the  planting  of  May-frees, 
and  many  an  Indian  in  attending  the 
sacred  procession  of  the  palm,  the 
Grecian  maiden  rises  before  the  dawn 
and  sallies  forth,  with  her  compan- 
ions, in  quest  of  the  dew-tipt  erst- 
litigs  of  spring  :  the  whole  day  is 
dedicated  to  mirth  and  recreation; 
and  the  declining  sun  sheds  its  crinti* 
son  ray  on  the  blilhsome  Roinaika^ 
"  tripping  o'er  the  glade  with  light, 
fantastic  toe."  The  first  of  May,  as 
well  as  the  first  of  April,  still  re- 
tains its  votaries,  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Thames  ;  but  the  arrival  of  the 
first  of  March,  a  day  peculiarly  sa- 
cred to  the  ancient  Romans,  is  cele- 
brated among  the  Greeks  by  an 
observance,  which  they  have  inherit- 
ed from  their  ancestors.  On  the  eve 
of  this  day,  the  Greek  women  fling 
their  old  pots  and  household  gear  out 
of  the  window,  duly  singing  out, 
"  Away  with  ye,  bugs  and  fleas ; 
tvelcome,  hride  and  joy  .'"  This  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Bulimos,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch endeavours  to  trace  the  origin 
in  his  conversations.  (Sympos.  VI. 
8.)  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
ancient  Grecian  was  more  decorous 
in  his  ejaculation  ;  "  Atvay,'^  he  vo- 
ciferated, "  Away  with  starvation  ! 
Welcome  wealth  and  health  /" 

To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
witnessing  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tivals, which  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  close  of  spring,  1 
recommend  a  very  cautious  exposure 
of  their  persons  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  Pera  on  the  eve  of  the  first  of 
March  ;  otherwise,  their  skull  or 
limbs  nmy  bear  away  an  unpleasant 
memorial  of  the  ejections  issuing 
from  the  pious  matron's  casement. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exhilarating 
than  a  visit  to  the  "  Prince's  Isles" 
on  the  first  of  May,  when  the  Greeks 
are  released  fron)  the  presence  of 
their  taskmasters,  and  give  a  loose  to 
the  joyous  gaiety  of  their  native  dis- 
positions. Often,  too,  have  I  roam- 
ed, at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  where  Berjiikdere 
and  the  other  Greek  villages  exhibit 
a  line  of  bonfires,  which  convert  the 
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hills   and    waves   of  the   Bosphorus 
into  one  wide  blaze  of  glory. 

Tlie  heat  of  summer  is  inoderated 
by  northerly  winds,  which  set  in  late 
in  the  forenoon  or  early  in  liie  after- 
noon, and  leave  behind  them  a  de- 
ligiitfiil  coolness,  to  which  tlie  Con- 
staniinopolilans  are  indebted  for 
their  moonlight  promenades  and  wa- 
ter excursions.  Towards  the  close 
of  August,  when  the  heat  is  greatest, 
though  it  never  becomes  insupporta- 
ble, the  atmosphere  is  refreshed  by 
torrents  of  rain,  which  do  not  con- 
tinue above  eight  days  at  the  utmost. 
The  autumnal  equinox  is  accompa- 
nied by  its  usual  tenjpestuous  hand- 
maids ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
,-ains,  which  often  last  to  the  middle 
of  October  ;  when  a  series  of  the 
most  cheerful  and  tranquil  weather 
sets  in,  and  carries  you  on  its  hal- 
cyon wing,  frequently  beyond  the 
hibernal  solstice.  The  winter  sea. 
son  begins,  in  general,  with  the  new 
year,  and  does  not  last  above  six 
weeks  ;  during  which  period  st<>rn)s 
of  snow  are  wafted  from  the  Thra- 
cian  mountains,  but  seldom  cover 
the  ground  for  a  longer  interval  than 


three  days.     I  have  often  seen  the 

south  and  north  winds  deciding  their 
aerial  conflict  by  a  tempest,  when 
the  forked  flash  has  tipped  the  frilling 
feathers  of  the  snow  with  its  golden 
burnish,  or  arrayed  the  mountain 
peaks  with  an  evening  attic  of  glo- 
rious crimson,  after  the  morning  had 
silvered  them  with  its  spotless  snows. 
Such  was  the  tetnpest  which  over- 
took Brennus  and  his  Gauls,  when 
thev  stormed  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  or  the  English  fleet,  when  it 
raised  its  anchor  in  the  sea  of  ]Mar- 
mora,  previously  to  its  descent  upon 
the  shore  of  Egypt.  It  seldom 
freezes  in  the  daytime;  nor  have  I 
ever  known  the  thermometer,  even 
during  the  night,  to  fall  mi>re  than 
two  or  thiee  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point  ;  yet  the  lime  has  been, 
when  the  By^.^nitian  has  walked 
across  the  ice-field  of  the  Bosphorus 
to  shake  hands  wiih  his  Asiatic  neigh- 
bour. Anioiigst  others,  the  winters 
of  the  years  928  and  934,  when  the 
Turks  made  their  first  inroads  into 
the  Greek  territories,  were  charac- 
teris(!d  by  all  the  extremities  of  the 
rough  and  rigid  climate  of  the  north. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  BRIDE. 


Yes,  ye  may  pay  your  thoughtless  duty, 

Vain  tliiong  I  to  Glory's  distant  star, 
And  ye  may  smile  when  blooming  Beauty 

Rewards  the  gallant  Son  of  War  ; 
For  me,  I  sigh  to  think  that  sorrow 

May  soon  that  gentle  heart  betide, 
And  soon  a  dark,  a  gloomy  morrow. 

May  dawn  upon  the  Soldier's  Bride. 

Oh  !  were  her  path  the  scene  of  brightness 

Pourlray'd  by  ardent  Fancy's  ray; 
Oh  !  could  herbosom  thrill  in  lightness, 

When  Glory's  pictured  charms  decay  ; 
Could  Hope  still  bless  her  golden  slumbers, 

And  crown  the  dreams  ofyouthtiil  pride, 
Then  might  ye  smile,  ye  thoughtless  num- 
bers. 

Then  greet  with  joy  the  Soldier's  Bride. 

But  when  dismay'd  by  threatening  dangers, 

And  doom'd  in  distant  scenes  to  roamj 
To  meet  the  chilling  glance  of  strangers. 

And  vainly  mourn  her  peacefid  home  ; 
Oft  will  her  tearful  eye  discover 

The  fears  her  bosom  once  defied. 
Oft  shall  the  smiles  that  bless'd  the  lover 

Dttiorl  f-he  Soldier's  weeping  Bride. 


And  when,  perchance,  ''War's  stunning  rattle 

Greets  from  afar  her  shuddering  ear, 
When,  yielding  to  the  fate  of  battle. 

Her  hero  meets  an  early  bier ; 
Condemn'd  in  hopeless  grief  to  languish, 

She  yields  to  Sorrow's  gushing  tide. 
And  tears  express,  in  silent  anguish, 

The  sadness  of  the  Soldier's  Bride. 

What  then  avails  the  wreath  of  Glory  ? 

The  victor  it  should  crown  is  fled. 
The  din  of  fame,  the  martial  story, 

llearh  not  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ; 
She  greets  with  sighs  the  dear-bought  trea- 
siu"e, 

That  seems  her  sadness  to  deride. 
And  shuns  the  mimic  gleam  of  pleasure. 

That  mocks  the  Soldier's  widow  d  Bride. 

To  me,  her  flowery  crown  of  gladness 

Seems  like  the  drooping  cypress  wreath; 
Her  nuptial  throng — a  train  of  sadness; 

Her  minstrel  band — the  dirge  of  death. 
Ah  !  soon  may  Grief  those  blossoms  sever, 

Despoil  that  cheek  with  blushes  dyed, 
And  cloud  with  dark  despair  for  ever, 

The  triumph  of  the  Soldier's  Bride  1 


(  <^r  ) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COAST  OF  PERU. 

npHE  coast  of  Peru  may  be  said  of  bones,  the  remains  of  beasts  of 
-*-  to  consist  of  a  line  of  sandy  de-  burden  that  have  perished.  The 
sert,  five  hundred  leagues  in  length,  sand  is  frequently  raised  into  im- 
the  breadth  varying  from  seven  to  mense  clouds  by  the  wind,  to  the 
above  fifty  miles,  as  the  several  great  annoyance  of  the  traveller,  who 
branches  of  the  Andes  approach  to,  generally  rides  with  his  face  muffled 
or  recede  from,  the  shores  of  the  np.  The  obstacles  to  moving  a  body 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  presents  great  in-  of  troops  from  one  point  to  another 
equalities  of  surface,  and  has  the  ap-  in  this  country  can  only  be  appre- 
pearance  of  having  once  formed  a  ciated  by  military  men  who  hnve  had 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  adjoining  to  contend  against  them.  But  de- 
ocean.  Were  it  not  for  the  stupen-  scription,  unaccompanied  by  a  state- 
dons  back  ground,  which  gives  to  ment  of  facts,  will  fall  short  of  con- 
every  other  object  a  comparatively  veyingeven  a  faint  idea  of  the  hor- 
diminutive  outline,  the  sand  hills  rors  of  the  desert, 
might  sometimes  be  called  mountains.  It  is  not  a  rare  circumstance  for 
The  long  line  of  desert  is  intersected  the  most  experienced  vaquianos,  or 
by  rivers  and  streams,  which  are  sel-  guides,  to  lose  themselves.  In  that 
d(mi  less  than  twenty,  or  more  than  case,  terror  instantly  reduces  them  to 
eighty  or  ninety  milesapart.  Thenar-  a  state  of  positive  insanity.  Unless 
row  strips  on  each  bank  of  every  they  recover  the  path  by  chance,  or 
stream  are  peopled  in  proportion  to  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  other 
the  supply  of  water.  During  the  rainy  travellers  loom  above  the  horizon, 
.season  in  the  interior,  or  from  the  they  inevitably  perish,  and  their  fate 
mehingof  the  snows  upon  the  Andes,  is  no  more  known  than  that  of  a  ship 
the  great  rivers  upon  the  coast  swell  which  founders  unseen  in  the  distant 
prodigiously,  and  can  be  crossed  on-  ocean.  In  the  desert,  a  puff  of  wind 
ly  by  means  of  a  balsa,  which  is  a  obliterates  the  footsteps  of  a  column 
raft  or  framework,  fastened  upon  four  of  soldiers, 

bull-hides  sewed  np,  made  air-tight,  Tlie  vaqztianos  are  nevertheless 
and  filled  with  wind.  A  few  of  the  large  very  expert,  and  regulate  their  course 
rivers  reach  the  sea,  but  most  of  those  by  circumstances  unobservable  to  the 
of  the  second  order  are  consumed  in  casual  traveller.  When  Colonel 
irrigating  the  cultivated  patches,  or  ^liller  galloped  across  the  desert  of 
are  absorbed  by  the  encompassing  Siguas,  ten  leagues  in  breadth,  he  ex- 
desert,  where  it  never  rains  ;  where  pressed  some  doubts  to  the  guides, 
neither  birds,  beasts,  nor  reptiles,  are  as  to  whether  they  were  in  the  pro- 
ever  seen,  and  where  a  blade  of  per  direction.  They  told  him  that, 
vegetation  never  grew.  Sometimes  so  long  as  a  bright  star  which  they 
a  rill  of  water  bubbles  up,  and  is  lost  pointed  out  was  in  sight,  there  was 
within  the  space  of  a  hundred  yards,  no  danger  of  losing  themselves. 
Very  often  the  banks  of  rivers  are  They  remarked,  that  as  the  wind 
too  steep  and  rugged  to  admit  of  the  always  blew  from  the  same  quarter, 
water  being  applied  to  the  purposes  they  had  only  to  keep  the  breeze  in 
of  irrigation  ;  consequently  the  sur-  their  left  eve,  to  make  the  valley  of 
rounding  country  cannot  be  cultivat-  Vitor.  However,  detachments,  and 
ed.  No  stranger  can  travel  from  even  entire  corps  oi'  the  armv,  often 
valley  to  valley,  as  the  inhabited  have  been  known  to  lose  themselves 
strips  are  inappropriately  called,  for  a  considerable  time, 
without  a  guide;  for  the  only  indi-  When  the  remains  of  General  Al- 
cation  that  the  desert  has  been  trod-  varado's  army  we\e  on  the  passage 
deu  before,  is  an   occasional   cluster  by  sea,  from  the   Puertos  Interim' 
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dios  to  Lima,  in   1S23,  a  transport 
conveying  above  three  hundred  cav- 
alry got  on  shore,  and  went  to  pieces 
twelve  leagues  south    of  Pisco,   and 
fourteen  leagues    west   of  lea.      All 
hands  escaped   on    shore,  but,  in  at- 
tempting to  find    their  way  to  Pisco, 
they    lost   themselves    for    thirty-six 
hours,   and    became    bewildered    by 
despair.     On  the  wreck  being  known 
at  Pisco,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was 
ordered  out  with  a  supply  of  water  to 
pick  up   the  wanderers.     The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  wrecked  sol- 
diers, Colonel  Lavalle,   was  one   of 
the  survivors,  and  has  recounted  the 
sufferings  of  the  party  in  that  dread- 
ful   calamity.     He    had    an    orderly 
who  had  fought  by  his   side  at  Cha- 
cabuco,  Maypo,  Nasca,   Pasco,  Rio 
Bamba,    and    Pinchiiicha,   and    who 
had  on  one  occasion  saved  the  colo- 
nel's life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  but 
who   was  now   as    insensible   to  the 
distresses  of  his  master  as  to  those  of 
his  comrades.     Overcome  by  fatigue, 
the    unfortunate    men    would    some- 
times drop  upon  the  burning  surface, 
and  tear  up  the  sand  in  search  of  wa- 
ter with  agonizing  fury.     After  pro- 
ceeding some   leagues,   a    few   date- 
trees    were  discovered  at  a  distance, 
near  the  roots  of  which    water  is  al- 
ways  to  be  found.     A  feeble  cry  of 
joy  issued  from  the  parched  ttmgues 
of  the  foremost.     It  was  not  given  to 
encourage  those  in  the  rear,  but  was 
an  involuntary  ex|)ression  of  internal 
feelings,  animated    by  a   glimpse  of 
the  palms  towering   in   the  distance. 
All  in    sight  immediately  quickened 
their  pace,  but  numbers   fell    lifeless 
before    they  could   reach    the    n)uch 
desired     place.        Those     who    had 
strength  enough  left   to  arrive  there 
began  to  excavate,  and  found  water, 
which  was  scarce  and  muddy.     The 
rush  of  the  almost  breathless  throng 
rendered    it   at    first    impossible   for 
any  to  satisfy  the   cravings   of  their 
thirst.     Beyond    the   friendly  palms, 
none  had   the   courage  to   advance, 
but    dropped    or  spread    themselves 
around  in  hxed  and  mute  despair. 

At   length   the    hussars  sent  from 
Pisco  appeared  in  sight.     Indescrib- 


able emotions  of  joy  were  felt  rather 
than  expressed,  for  all    had    by  this 
time  become  nearly  speechless.     Not 
one  thought  more  of  his   fellow-suf- 
ferers than  if  he  alone  lay  panting  in 
the  desert.     Even  those   thoughts  of 
home,    of    family,   and     of    friends, 
which  are  the  last  to    quit  their  hold 
upon    the   memory    at    the    hour   of 
death    in  a  foreign  land  ;  even  those 
tender  recollections  appeared  to  have 
vanished  from    every    mind.     Their 
fiist  joyful  emotions  were  chilled  by 
unutterable  anxieties,  lest  their  hop- 
ed-for  deliverers    should    not   shape 
their  course  towards    the   date-trees, 
and   all    were   too    weak  for  one  to 
stand  up  and  make  a  signal.     They 
could  turn  their  glazed  eyes  upon  the 
horsemen,  and   form   a   silent  hope, 
but  that  was  all,  for  not  a  word  was 
spoken.     They    were,    however,    at 
last  delivered  from  a  state  of  fright- 
ful  suspense   by   the   arrival   of  the 
hussars,  who  poured  water  down  the 
burning  throats  of  the  men  as  they 
lay  extended  on  the  ground,   unable 
to  stir,    or   to  ask  for  the   delicious 
draught,  or  to  give  thanks  for  it,  ex- 
cepting by  an  expression    of  delight 
which  faintly   beamed    on  their   fea- 
tures.    ]Man\'  drew  their  last  breath 
before  relief  could  be  administered, 
and    nearly    one    hundred    unburied 
corpses    which     strewed    the  dreary 
waste  will,  fur  ages,  mark  the  calami- 
tous route. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance 
for  soldiers  to  drop  down  dead,  or  to 
see  the  blood  gush  out  from  their 
ears  and  nostrils  as  they  march, 
sometimes  ankle  deep  in  sand.  On 
one  occasion,  six  hundred  men 
marched  from  Arica  to  the  valley  of 
Lluta,  only  four  leagues  distant  :  six 
men  died  on  the  march,  and  forty 
more  would  have  perished,  had  they 
not  been  immediately  relieved  by 
copious  bleeding. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  more  clearly 
convey  an  idea  of  the  distance  be- 
tween one  habitable  spot  and  ano- 
ther, or  the  stupendous  inequalities 
of  the  intervening  ground,  than  quo- 
tations from  local  traditions,  which 
state  that  between  Alico  and  Cha- 
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parra  there  Jis  a  valley  inhabited,  as 
is  supposed,  by  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  and  which  was 
unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  by  one 
Navarro,  of  Cliaparra,  who,  having 
lost  his  way,  came  upon  it  in  the 
night.  He  saw  lights  and  heard 
voices,  but  he  was  afraid  to  descend 
into  the  valley.  He  reported  the 
circumstance  when  he  arrived  at 
home,  and  several  parties  afterwards 
set  out  upon  a  journey  of  discovery, 
but  not  one  succeeded.  This  was 
related  by  Don  Juan  de  Neira  v 
Caravajal,  living  at  Chaparra  in 
1822,  who  remembered  Navarro,  and 
had  often  heard  him  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  is  also  asserted,  that  there  is 
another  unknown  valley  between 
Chorouuga   and   Majes,    which   was 


once  seen  by  chance,  like  the  first 
mentioned,  and  which  has  also  baf- 
fled every  attempt  to  discover  it  a 
second  time  with  sufficient  force  to 
ensure  egress,  it  beinc  supposed  that 
any  person  entering  singly  would  be 
immediately  slain,  or  detained  for 
life. 

These  accounts  are  not  generally 
believed  by  those  dwelling  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  best  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  ;  but  the  bare 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  valleys  by  people 
accustomed  to  explore  the  most  un- 
inviting regions  in  search  of  mines, 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  extra- 
ordinary country  where  the  works  of 
nature  are  upon  a  scale  equally 
grand,  terrific,  and  sublime. 


IMITATION  OF  HUMANITY  BY  INANIMATE  NATURE. 


rinHE  imitation  of  humanity  is 
-■-  strikingly  apparent  in  inanimate 
natuVe.  Look  on  that  pretty,  little, 
white-rinded,  airy,  yet  weeping  birch- 
tree,  still  in  her  teens,  so  murmuring, 
and  so  balmy  in  budding  spring,  that 
breathes  of  summer  too,  and  say  if 
ever  you  saw  a  sweeter  symbol — 
nay,  it  is  her  very  self — of  L.  E.  L., 
in  her  virgin  elegance  and  loveliness, 
charming  all  eyes,  while,  as  if  a 
breeze  can)e  by,  her  tresses  are  all 
a-dance  over  her  forehead,  and  with 
poetic  lustre  irradiate  the  day. — 
That  Sycamore,  so  bright  above,  so 
dark  below,  with  head  that  loves  the 
sunshine,  and  stem  round  which,  like 
living  things,  the  shadows  conglome- 
rate— a  tent-like  tree,  beneath  whose 
umbrage  might  Beauty  lie  dissolved 
in  delicious  tears  over  some  divine 
lyrical  ballad — haply  the  tale  of 
Ruth,  woo'd — won — wedded — de- 
serted in  time  that,  as  "  through 
dream  and  vision  did  she  sink," 
seemed  to  be  all  but  one  dear,  dim, 
delightful  day, — or  Wisdom  medi- 
tate, in  the  half-glimmer  half-glootn, 
on  the  immortality  brought  to  light, 
not  only  in  Holy  Writ,  but  in  the 
inspirations  too  of  the  great  poets — 


that  Sycamore,  so  fair  and  so  august, 
so  beautiful  and  so  magnificent — re- 
niindeth  it  not  of  the  Genius  of 
Wordsworth,  the  very  man  himself 
personified  before  you  in  ihe  shape 
of  a  Sylvan,  conspicuous  to  those 
who  can  penetrate  its  haunts  among 
all  the  trees  of  the  forest  ? — If  ever 
departed  spirits  revisit  the  earth  they 
loved,  that  Mountain-Ash,  call  it  by 
its  own  Scottish  name,  that  Rowan- 
tree — with  stem  straight,  smooth,  and 
strong,  yet  in  its  abated  brightness 
speaking  of  the  blast — with  leaves 
delicate  indeed  to  look  at,  and  soft 
to  the  touch,  but  imbued  with  pre- 
servative beauty  as  boldly  they  rustle 
to  the  winds — crowned  with  a  thou- 
sand diadems,  all  blended  into  one 
glory  visible  from  afar, — gaze  here, 
gaze  here,  Caledonia,  and,  with  the 
voice  of  all  thy  streams,  bid  hail  the 
Image  of  thy  own  Burns  illumining 
the  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Doon, 
while  all  the  linnets  break  out  into 
delighted  lilting  among  the  broom, 
and  the  blackbird,  on  the  top  of  his 
own  tree,  sends  up  his  song  in  chorus 
to  the  lark,  thick,  fust,  and  wild-war- 
bling beneath  tlie  rosy  cloud  ! — 
Whence  comes  that   fragrant  breath 
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upon  the  woody  wilderness — is  it  gold  medal  from  Mr.  Loudon,  the  in- 
from  the  sweet  unseen  ground-flow-  genious  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
ers,  or  from  a  tree  in  blossom  some-  gazine. — Out  of  the  sun  altogether, 
where  hidden  in  the  shade  ?  Lo  !  stuck  in  among  the  gravel,  and  sorely 
yonder  stands  the  old  Hawthorn,  stunted  because  of  no  manure,  that 
white  as  tlio  very  snow — yet,  as  you  dwiiullcd,  dwarfed,  diminutive  of  the 
approach,  'lis  mixed  with  glorious  small  black  red  hairy  gooseberry,  no 
green,  even  as  the  summer  sea-wave  leaves,  few  berries,  and  nearly  all 
heaves  in  foam.  Therein  the  cheer-  jag,  is  a  most  fearful  picture  indeed 
ful  sliilfa  builds  her  nest  most  beauti-  of  a  Cockney,  whose  name  is  need- 
ful— or  therein  — hark  the  crashing  less — while  that  other,  the  bramble 
and  then  the  flapping  wing — as  the  yonder,  tufled  chiefly  with  tags  of 
cushat,  ne'er  disturbed  before,  is  dirty  wool  and  hair,  which  a  singing 
startled  from  her  shallow  couch,  bird  rather  than  peck  at,  would  go 
Lonely  as  is  the  place,  yet  see  on  withoui  a  nest,  is  a  staring  and  rag- 
the  old  rough  bark,  now  hard  to  read  ged  likeness  of  an  unmentionable 
among  moss  as  some  ancient  inscrip-  sonnetteer  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
tion  on  the  stone  that  shades  in  its  sumption, — sick  and  sorry,  weak  and 
cell  some  solitary  spring — the  names  worthless,  and,  ere  another  n)onth 
of  lovers  fond  and  faithful  of  yore,  go  by,  to  be  pronged  up  by  the  little 
now  and  long  ago  sleeping  in  the  decayed  root,  flung  over  the  hedge 
mods  by  each  other's  side  !  The  amongst  nettles,  and  there  left  to  rot 
roamer  thinks  of  the  rural  poets  that  in  the  general  rubbish, 
have  tuned  their  pipes  to  rural  loves,  Hactenus  of  plants.  Now  look  at 
— and  some  sweet  wild  strain  touches  that  Castle,  a  noble  ruin.  Yet  not  a 
his  ear  from  the  Queen's  Wake,  or  rnin  either,  though  old,  and  belong- 
from  "  Bonny  Kilmeny,  as  slie  gaed  ing  to  the  olden  time.  On  its  head 
up  tiie  glen,"  or  from  the  rich  yet  a  crown  of  battlements — for  hair, 
simple  melodies  which  "  honest  Al-  wall-flowers— granite  for  its  body, 
Ian"  yet  lives  to  breathe,  inspired  by  "  cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of 
the  songs  of  auld  Scotland — on  whose  old  time" — and  ''seated  on  a  hea- 
darkness  and  dimness,  his  genius,  ven-kissing  hill."  Clifls  guard  it  on 
strong  in  love,  has  streamed  light  the  right — below  which  "  goes  a  ri- 
iike  sunbeams,  regardless  of  the  more  ver  large,"  sweeping  round  a  loch  — 
flaunting  flovvers,"and  seeking  out  the  behind  a  n)orass,  in  which  "  armies 
primrose  and  violet  in  nooks  of  the  whole  might  sink," — in  front  the 
untrodden  woods  !  everlasting     mountains.       See— how 

Nay,  there  is  a  While  Currant  like  the  figure  of  a  man  !  W" hat  a 
Bush,'trained  up  on  trellice  against  trenched  forehead,  yet  how  bold! 
the  loun  sunny  wails,  and  thickly  That  "  coign  of  vantage"  is  the  nose  ! 
clustering  with  berries,  in  their  lucid  That  rent  makes  a  mouth,  from 
roundness  almost  as  large  as  grapes,  which  the  wind  plays  like  a  warlike 
— [)ut  out  your  hand  and  pull  a  few,  harper.  A  grim  upper  lip— and  a 
and  to  the  taste  they  are  as  sweet  chin  that  defies  the  elements.  A 
and  luscious  too,  as  from  Lorraine  giant  to  fear  and  to  venerate  !  And 
or  Provence— that  white  currant-  what  has  become  of  your  imagina- 
bush,  wilh  innocent  thorns  ti|)ped  tion,  if  in  that  castle,  with  its  banner 
with  silk  and  velvet,  so  that  you  may  still  oulhung,  which 
pluck  ungloved,  we  declare,    is    liker  The  evening  air  has  scarce  the  power 

than  even  the   amiable    poet  himself,  To  wave  upon  the  Donjon  tower. 

to  William  Proctor  Barry  Cornwall,  you  see  not  a  glorious  statue  of— Sir 
the    delight    of   the    subarban    fruit-    Waller  Scott  ? 

gardens,  and  furnishing  to  tender  So  wilh  clouds  and  mountains,— 
virgins  an  exquisite  dessert— or  wheii  they  are  all  in  various  moods  and 
disiilled  by  household  matron,  a  wine  manners  like  great  men.  But  we  have 
that  never  intoxicates,  and  worthy  a    not  time  now  to  trace  their  outlines. 
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Ny.  Vni. — Mr.  Jeffrey  and  the  EDiJtBURGH  Review. 

rilHE     "Edinburgh     Review"    is  fore,  admirably    qualified   to  be   the 

-*-     now  cliiefly  known  as   a   politi-  Editor  of  a  new  Review.      His  pro- 

cal  pamphlet  of  great  talent,  publish-  fusion    of  plausible    language    would 

ed    once    a   quarter.      The  gold  and  enable  liim   to    supply   with  ease  and 

azure  of  its  dawning  gives  us  the  pro-  decency  any  accidental  deficiency  of 

mise  of  three  or  four  solid  calculaling  matter  ;  his  levity  in  the  treatment  of 

articles  on  history  and   political  eco-  grave    subjects    would     make    them 

nomy,    a    paper    of    pleasant    jokes  amusing,   if   not   instructive,    to    the 

against   the    Tories,  and,    perhaps,  a  meanest  capacity  ;    and   the    careless 

few  pages  of  scandalous  chronicle  on  impudence  of  his  editorial    colouring 

the  sins  of  our   great   grandmothers,  was  excellently  calculated  to  lend  the 

with  some  gentle  gossip  about  modern  appearance  of  conscious   superiority 

science   and   the  Society   for   Useful  even  to  the  blunders  and  inanities  of 

Knowledge.     It  was  not  always  thus,  his  associates. 

The  time  has  been  when  not  only  The  Review  accordingly  appear- 
the  dealers  in  political  small-talk,  but  ed,  and  bore  in  every  line  the  traces 
the  whole  mass  of  literary  feeling  and  of  Mr.  JefilVey's  superintendence, 
opinion,  and  no  trifling  portion  of  Airy  ridicule,  or  solemn  banter,  the 
what  is  called  the  religious  public,  declamatory  roar,  the  decisive  dog- 
were  disturbed  and  startled  by  the  ma,  the  sly  half-masked  inuendo,  all 
successive  charges  of  these  Edin-  and  each  were  employed  alternately 
bm-gh  Lighl-Horse- Volunteers,  in  or  together;  so  that  the  sutTerings  of 
their  sky-blue  uniforms,  and  yellow  authors,  and  the  apjilauses  of  the 
facings.  public,  were  equally  obvious  and  un- 

VVhat  we  have  to  say  upon  the  precedented.  No  single  book  pro- 
causes  of  this  change  must  be  merely  bably  ever  made  so  decided  and  ge- 
incideiital,  as  the  main  subject  of  the  neral  a  sensation.  It  is  not  wonder- 
present  paper  is  the  mental  character  ful  that  a  knot  of  young  men,  reeking 
of  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  boldest  and  most  from  the  pleasurable  exertions  of  de- 
bustling  of  these  redoubted  cavaliers,  baling  societies,  and    the   delight   of 

Mr.  Jeffrey's   name    first   became  mutual   applause,  should    have  been 

known  as  that  of  an  anonymous  critic  led  into  taking  that  tone   of  decision 

(anonymous  to  the  world   in  general,  and  defiance  which  is  the  main  secret 

from  the  oniission  of  an  avowed  name  of  their  first  success.      It  is  still  less 

to  his  articles,  but  sufficiently  known  to  be    marvelled   at,  that   the  shouts 

to  all  the  literary  circles  of  Europe.)  and  gratulations  of  the  whole  mob  of 

He   came   into  life   with    the  kind  of  literature  should  have  urged  them  to 

cleverness,  and   the   degree   of  self-  slill  bolder  enterprises.     Least  of  all, 

confidence,    naturally    produced     by  will  a   wise   man   be  surprised  at  the 

conflict  only    with   men    of  his  own  triumph  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 

age  and   stamp,  in   literary   and   de-  when   he   considers   the   state  of  the 

bating    societies.     In    these    he    had  public  mind  to  which  they  addressed 

found    little   to   call   out    the    higher  themselves,    and    the    nature    of  the 

powers   of  the    mind,  or   the  nobler  instruments  they  used, 

moral  capacities  ;  among  very  young,  Mr.  Jeffrey   appeared    before   the 

and   not  very   learned    men,  he    can  world  at  a   time    when    the  minds  of 

scarcely  have  encountered  any  auta-  men  were  all  afloat ;    not  indeed  re- 

gonist   over    whom  he   could  not  tri-  soluiely  bent,  as  at  the  period  of  the 

umph,  at  least  in   appearance,  by  his  Reformation,  upon   a  voyage  of  dis- 

ready  and   ingenious  volubility,  and  covery  ;  but  wandering  at  the  will  of 

the  resources  of  a  fertile,  though  ra-  the  breezes  and  the  billows,  and  now 

ther  flippant,  fancy.     He  was,  there-  and  then  unconsciously  following  for 
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a  moment  the  guidance  of  some  self- 
appointed  pilot,  or  the  course  of  some 
hidden  current.  In  politics,  tlio  over- 
powerin<r  interest  and  friehtfnl  near- 
ness of  the  French  Revolution,  had 
destroyed  men's  belief  in  principles, 
and  absorbed  their  anxiety  in  the 
contemplation  of  mitjht}'  and  terrible 
events.  The  aristocracy  of  this  coun- 
try, moreover,  had  felt  or  thought 
themselves  in  such  imminent  peril, 
that  they  had  exerted  all  their  influ- 
ence over  the  public  mind  ;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  newspapers  and  debates, 
political  dinners,  and  bloody  battles, 
had  succeeded  in  making  every  ap- 
pearance of  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple, or  attempt  at  speculation  on  the 
theory  of  government,  in  the  highest 
degree  unpopular  and  unfashionable. 
The  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  opposing  itself  to  an 
anti- revolutionary  horror,  which 
though  just  in  itself,  was  then  carried 
infinitely  too  far,  assumed  and  held 
for  several  years  a  high  aristocratical 
??nd  monarchical  tone  of  opinion. 
This  was  only  modified  by  its  be- 
coming the  tool  and  organ  of  a  party. 
The  [)olitical  discussions  of  the  "  Ed- 
inburgh Review"  have  thus  been  al- 
ways based  upon  the  narrow  system 
of  a  particular  sect  ;  and  we  doubt 
vhelher  it  has  ever  contained  a  sin- 
gle article  tending  to  enlarge  or  exalt 
men's  views  of  the  social  interests  of 
their  species. 

In  criticism,  before  Mr.  Jeffrey 
became  notorious  for  his  attempts  to 
philosophise  upon  poetr}',  this  coun- 
try had  been  fed  upon  such  weak  and 
mawkish  spoon  meat,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  we  did  not  for  some  time 
discover  how  really  vague,  unsub- 
stantial, and  unsatisfactory  were  the 
speculations  of  this  celebrated  author. 
Any  one  who  looks  back  to  his  writ- 
ings from  the  vantage  ground  on  which 
we  now  stand,  will  readily  perceive 
that,  under  a  considerable  appearance 
of  freshness  and  novelt}',  and  of  a 
tendency  to  look  at  poetry  in  con- 
nection with  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  instead  of  with  the  rules  of  the 
critics,  there  is  really  to  be  found 
little  more  than  au  elaborate  atten- 


tion to  details,  a  wish  to  conciliate 
the  ap[)earance  of  originality  with  a 
real  determination  to  oppose  no  po- 
|)ular  prejudice,  and  a  want  of  any 
fine  discrimination  between  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  great  au- 
thors. His  disgraceful  obslinacy  in 
depreciating  Wordsworth,  and  exag- 
gerating the  merits  of  various  men  of 
undeniable  elegance  of  mind,  but  of 
no  creative  power  whatsoever,  is  la- 
mentable proof  of  wilfulness  and  pre- 
judice. He  has  given  us  no  tolera- 
ble estimate  of  the  merits  of  any  liv- 
ing poet,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Moore, 
whom  his  mind  is  exactly  calculated 
to  appreciate.  In  this  case,  the  want 
of  |)rofoundness,  both  of  thought  and 
feeling,  in  the  critic,  becomes  of  less 
importance,  from  the  absence  of  any 
thing  in  the  poet  on  which  it  could 
be  exercised  ;  while  all  Mr.  Jeffrey's 
liveliness,  prettiness,  and  neatness  of 
mind,  are  brought  into  full  play  by 
the  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
object  of  his  admiration. 

But  if  we  had  time  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  indica- 
tions wliich  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  given  of 
his  metaphysical,  moral,  and  religious 
opinions,  we  should  have  to  lead  our 
readers  through  a  long  and  grave  dis- 
cussion of  matters  at  [)resent,  we  fear, 
very  unlikely  to  suit  the  taste  of  ge- 
neral society.  The  whole  structure 
of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  n)ind  is  eminently 
f^-ench,  and  the  only  books  in  the 
higher  departments  of  speculation  for 
which  he  seems  to  feel  a  thorough 
liking,  are  the  works  of  French  phi- 
losophers. It  is  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that 
while  this  is  undeniably  true,  he 
should  yet  have  been  one  of  the  most 
earnest  champions  for  the  strength 
and  freedom  of  our  elder  poetry. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  tone  of  his 
writings  seems  to  us  to  be  redolent 
of  his  fondness  for  the  solemn  flip- 
pancy and  sparkling  common-places 
which  abound  in  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  and  Helvelius.  His 
philosophy  is,  like  theirs,  of  the 
stamp  which  brings  every  thing  from 
without,  and  sees  in  the  human  mind 
nothing  more  precious  or  powerful 
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than  an  empty  receptacle  for  those 
dead  forms  wliich  are  borne  in  upon 
it  by  the  external  world.  We  have 
not  at  present  the  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing out  all  the  conclusions  as  to 
his  mind,  which  may  be  derived  from 
this  principle,  and  which  are  verified 
in  every  page  of  his  writings.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  close- 
ly connected  with  the  absence  of  all 
warm  moral  enthusiasni,  the  contempt 
for  all  plans  of  wide  political  amelio- 
ration, and  the  recourse  for  the  ele- 
ments of  human  virtue,  not  to  any 
native  strength  or  high  aspirations 
witliin  us,  but  to  subtle  calculations 
of  consequences,  whereby  he  would 
substitute  for  the  definite  and  un- 
changeable rule,  that  the  right  is  al- 
ways the  expedient,  the  maxim  of  the 
knave  and  the  fool,  or  rather  of  that 
compound  of  both — the  sophist,  that 
the  expedient  is  always  the  right. 

The  only  virtues  which  have  been 
much  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  are  good- 
nature and  family  affection.  These 
are,  doubtless,  excellent  things,  and 
we  very  sincerely  believe  that  Mr. 
Jeffrey  is  himself  a  conspicuous  and 
most  amiable  example  of  the  qualities 
which  he  delights  to  honour  in  his 
writings.  But  how  small  a  portion 
are  they  of  all  which  is  demanded 
from  us  by  God,  our  consciences, 
and  society  ;  and  how  much  may  a 
man  be  distinguished  for  what  is 
commonly  called  goodnature,  and 
for  the  fulfilment  of  ordinary  domes- 
tic duties,  without  ever  dreaming  of 
accomplishing  a  tithe  of  that  good 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  Humility,  self-denial,  vigorous 
unceasing  exertion  for  the  benefit  of 
others, — these  are  duties  imposed 
upon  every  man.  Instead  of  this, 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  has  exhi- 
bited to  us,  under  Mr.  Jeffrey's  guid- 
ance, the  wanton  indulgence  in  a 
most  criminal  vanity,  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  and  feelings  of  au- 
thors, of  all  the  moral  delicacy  of  its 
readers,  and  very  often  of  truth  on 
the  part  of  its  writers.  It  scarcely 
contains  a  page  which  does  not  at- 
tempt   to    depress,    either    by    con- 
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temptuous  silence,  grave  argument, 
or  flijjpant  ribaldr^y,  every  emotion 
and  principle  that  spreads  itself  be- 
yond the  narrow  circuit  of  our  exter- 
nal and  personal  interest.  And  al- 
most all  the  men  of  our  day  who 
have  attempted  to  widen  the  petty 
confines  of  our  former  intellectual 
and  moral  domain,  however  they 
may  have  been  different  in  other  re- 
spects, yet  have  been  uniformly  treat- 
ed with  the  same  contempt  by  Mr. 
Jeffrey.  Lessing,  Goethe,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Godwin, — there  proba- 
bly are  scarcely  any  names  connect- 
ed in  our  memories  with  systems  and 
peculiarities  so  discordant, — and  by 
what  singular  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  it  that  Mr.  JefiVey  has 
united  his  reputation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  with  the  recollection  of  his 
abuse,  or  at  least  his  contempt  of 
these  men,  who  are  among  the  wisest 
and  the  greatest  of  our  age  %  To 
them  the  evil  is  nothing,  for  their 
glory  and  their  usefulness  are  nou- 
rished in  a  far  different  atmosphere 
from  that  of  declaimers  and  review- 
ers, and  ephemeral  ribaldry.  Their 
fame  has  already  become  a  part  of 
the  empyrean  galaxy,  whence  they 
shed  upon  the  dusty  pathways  of  this 
work-day  world  a  consolatory  influ- 
ence and  holy  dew.  The  sting  and  bit- 
terness are  all  reserved  for  the  writer 
who  has  corrupted  his  own  mitid  to 
such  vile  uses,  and  perverted  to  such 
widely  mischievous  ends  that  instru- 
ment, so  powerful  for  good  or  for 
evil,  with  which  his  hands  were  en- 
trusted. The  real  misery  is  for  him, 
and  for  those  of  his  readers  who  may 
have  imbibed  from  him  any  portion 
of  that  scornful  and  careless  indiffer- 
ence to  all  that  is  most  profoundly 
important  in  man's  nature;  which,  in 
almost  any  age  but  ours,  would  have 
broadly  marked  out  from  all  his  con- 
temporaries the  Editor  of  the  "  Ed- 
inburgh Review." 

In  fine,  the  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey's  mind  appear  to  us  to  be  ex- 
tre^nely  prominent  and  well  defined. 
He  has  little  of  genial  and  joyous  wit, 
absolutely  notiiing  of  pure  iniaglna- 
tion,  very  little  of  the  power  of  ab- 
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stractjon,  but  a  good  deal  of  ability 
for  sarcasm  and  repartee,  a  graceful 
and  glittering  fancy,  a  singular  talent 
lur  clear  distribution  and  lively  illus- 
tration, and  a  very  vivid  apprehen- 
sion of  the  outward  and  formal  dif- 
ferences of  mind  so  superior  to  his 
own,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
conceive  their  earnestness,  strength, 
and  majesty.  And  here,  in  fact, 
consists  his  essential  incapacity  to  be 
an  instrument  of  any  wide  and  per- 
manent good  ;  that  he  has  felt  within 
himself  so  feeble  and  casual  an  action 
of  those  nobler   moral   and  religious 


propensities  which  are  the  glory  and 
consunmiation  of  our  nature,  as  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  Hinging  himself 
boldly  and  decidedly,  and  with  an 
utter  sacrifice  of  merely  personal  ob- 
jects, into  any  high  and  unfrequented 
path  of  exertion  ;  and,  as  is  especially 
remarkable  in  his  attempts  to  esti- 
mate the  rarer  and  mightier  spirits  of 
our  age,  he  seems  to  have  a  mind  as 
hard  and  dead  as  the  nether  n)ill- 
stone  to  the  impression  of  that  high- 
est order  of  genius,  which  alone  offers 
us  a  subject  of  study  uniformly  preg- 
nant and  inexhaustible. 


THE  PLEDGE. 


BY   L.  E.  L. 


Come,  let  your  cup  flash  sunshine-like 

To  friends  now  far  away : 
"  Here's  to  the  absent  and  the  loved  !" 

Tlie  absent,  did  you  say  ? 

And  wherefore  should  we  drink  to  them  ? 

It  is  a  weary  toast : 
What  boots  it  to  recall  the  friends 

Whom  we  have  loved  and  lost  ? 


Like  that  swift  ship  we  have  past  on, 

And  iefl  no  deeper  trace  ; 
The  circle  parted  from  at  home 

Has  now  no  vacant  place. 

Fewer  and  happier  years  than  mine 
On  thy  young  brow  are  set ; 

Soon  thou  wilt  learn  Time's  easiest  task 
Is  teachino;  to  forget. 


F<Tst  cuts  our  good  ship  through  the  sea — 

Wiiat  does  it  leave  behind  ? 
There  is  no  path  upon  the  wave, 

Ko  track  upon  tlie  wind. 


I'll  fill  as  high,  I'll  drink  as  deep — 
Or,  must  a  toast  be  said  ? 

Well,  here  are  all  I  ever  pledge — 
"  The  present  and  the  dead  1" 


THE  OLD  ASH  TREE. 


Ttiou  beautiful  ash — thou  art  lowly  laid, 

And  tlie  traveller  no  more  shall  greet, 
Fruin  afar,  thy  cool  and  refreshing  shade, 

To  give  rest  to  his  weary  feet. 
The  wing'd  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  air 

A  home  'mid  thy  foliage  found  ; 
But   thy  graceful  boughs,  all  broken   and 
bare, 

The  wild  winds  are  scattering  round  ! 

The  storm  demon  sent  up  his  loudest  shout, 

When  he  levell'd  his  bolt  at  thee  ; 
When  thy  massy  trunk,  and  thy  branches 
stout, 

Were  riven  by  the  blast,  old  tree  ! 
It  has  bow'd  to  the  dust  thy  stately  form, 

Th.-it  for  many  an  age  defied 
The  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  midnight  storm, 

WliiMi    it   swept   through   thy   branches 
wide  ! 


I  have  gaz'd  on  thee  with  a  fond  delight, 

In  childhood's  happier  day  ; 
And  watch'd  the  moon-beams  of  a  summer 
night. 

Through  thy  quiv'ring  foliage  play  ; 
When  I  gather'd  the  ivy  wreaths  that  bound 

Thy  old  fantastic  roots, 
And  wove  the  wild  flowers  that  blossom'd 
round 

With  spring's  first  tender  shoots  ! 

And  when  youth,  with  its  ardent  visions, 
came. 

Thou  wast  still  my  favourite  scat  ; 
And  llie  glowing  dreams  of  future  fame 

Were  formed  at  thy  hoary  feet  — 
Farewell !  farewell  !  the  wintry  wind 

Has  wag'd  unsparing  war  on  thee, 
And  only  pictur'd  on  my  mind 

llemains  thy  form,  tinie-honour'd  tree! 
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SUFFERINGS  FROM  FAMINE. 


npHE  following  account  of  the  suf- 
-'-  ferings  of  an  individual  by  fa- 
mine is  worthy  of  record,  if  only  to 
show  how  long  abstinence  is  endura- 
ble, and  what  are  the  principle  symp- 
toms felt  under  its  fearful  infliction. 

The  siege  of  Manheim  by  the 
French  took  place  early  in  the  last 
war,  and  the  relator  of  the  circum- 
stances was  lately  alive  at  Frankfort, 
in  which  city  he  had  been  for  many 
years  a  resident.  The  narrative  is 
given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own 
words.  He  was  an  agreeable  lively 
man,  fond  of  anecdote  ;  and  he  di- 
verted his  friends  with  many  interest- 
ing circumstances  which  occurred 
during  the  investment  and  after  the 
capture  of  his  native  place.  He  told 
us  that  the  boy  Ernest,  mentioned  in 
the  narrative,  possessed  the  faculty 
of  seeing  the  shells  in  the  air  after 
their  projection  from  the  French  bat- 
teries, and  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  out,  that  people  in  the  streets 
might  take  care  of  their  descent  ;  this 
warning,  however,  was  useless,  as 
until  a  missile  had  reached  the 
ground,  no  one  knew  which  way  to 
run  to  avoid  it.  Tiiere  were  several 
individuals  who  were  equally  acute 
in  vision  among  the  besieged  at  the 
same  time. — But  to  the  subject. 

The  siege  \i;]d  commenced,  and 
the  firing  had  begun  to  wax  warm, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  were  glad  to 
avail  tiiemselves  of  any  adequate 
shelter  from  its  terrible  effects.  The 
batteries  en  recochet  enfiladed  every 
street,  and  the  cellars  of  the  houses 
became  the  only  secure  places  of  re- 
fuge. Thither  most  persons  betook 
themselves,  with  what  stock  of  pro- 
visions they  could  muster.  These 
cellars  were  strongl}'  arched  over, 
and  it  was  a  rare  circumstance  that  a 
bomb,  after  forcing  through  the  roof 
and  strong  floors  of  a  house  in  suc- 
cession, had  power  enough  left  to 
penetrate  the  arches  which  covered 
them.  An  unfortunate  accident  pre- 
vented my  affording  any   aid  to  the 


garrison  in  the  defence,  having  broken 
my  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  ramparts  a 
day  or  two  after  the  city  was  invest- 
ed. I  lived  in  a  tolerably  broad 
street,  but  much  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my's shot,  which  frequently  plunged 
along  its  whole  range  from  end  to 
end.  Now  and  then  a  sliell  had  fall- 
en within  a  few  yards  of  my  door, 
and  it  became  evident  that  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  above  ground. 
I  therefore  caused  a  mattress  or  two 
to  be  removed  into  my  cellars,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  quantity  of  food, 
some  candles,  necessaries,  and  a  few 
books,  and    took  up  my  abode  there. 

There  were  two  cellars,  each  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  vaulted  passage. 
The  second  was  occupied  by  my  two 
female  domestics  ;  a  lad  named  Er- 
nest, about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
lived  in  one  or  the  other,  and  ran 
backwards  or  forwards  as  circum- 
stances or  his  own  inclinations  dis- 
posed him.  About  the  centre  of  the 
arched  passage,  on  the  right  hand 
side,  was  a  flight  of  stone  stairs,  which 
led  to  the  kitchen  above.  The  boy 
Ernest  was  of  a  lively  fearless  dispo- 
sition, and  would  frequenily  get  wea- 
ry of  our  subterranean  residence,  and 
run  up  to  look  out  at  the  street-door, 
and  sometimes  venture  towards  tiie 
ramparts,  whence  he  would  contrive 
to  bring  us  news  of  tiie  state  of  aff.iirs 
and  mention  what  houses  were  ruined 
by  the  firing. 

Matters  had  proceeded  in  the  fore- 
going manner  for  a  week  or  two  after 
we  had  lived  in  our  subterraneous 
apartments,  when  one  morning  the 
firing  seemed  to  rage  with  redoubled 
violence,  both  within  and  without  the 
defences.  The  earth  around  aiid 
above  me  shook  with  the  explisions 
from  the  batteries,  and  I  concluded 
some  decisive  attack  was  about  to 
take  place.  My  helpless  silualion, 
stretched  upon  my  mattress  or  sittiiiM- 
up  and  supported  with  pdlovvs,  be- 
came doubly  painful.  At  such  a 
moment  to    be   powerless  and  inert, 
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/as  peculiarly  afflicting; ;  and  my  re- 
flections weie  not  of  the  most  agree- 
able character,  Ernest  came  to  the 
door  of  the  cellar  ;iboiit  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  for  the  last  time,  and 
told  me  he  should  go  up  and  learn 
what  the  terrible  loudness  of  the  fir- 
ing indicated.  He  left  me  and 
mounted  to  the  kitchen  above,  which 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  he  had 
crossed,  before  a  noise  and  crash, 
loud  as  the  loudest  thunder,  involved 
me  at  once  in  dust  and  darkness.  I 
was  at  the  corner  of  the  cellar  far- 
thest from  the  entrance,  and  a  load 
of  rubbish  choked  up  the  doorway, 
extending  some  feet  within  the  en- 
trance of  my  abode.  I  immediately 
conjectured  the  cause  ;  namely,  that 
a  siiell  had  fallen  upon  the  house  and 
exploded  on  or  broken  through  the 
arched  passage  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cellar,  making  me  a  prisoner. 

When  1  had  recovered  a  little  from 
my  surprise,  I  found  the  entrance  her- 
metically sealed  against  ingress  or 
egress;  and  what  was,  in  my  circum- 
stances, equally  dreadful,  a  tinder- 
box,  candles,  and  a  little  store  of 
provisions,  which  were  just  without 
the  cellar-door  in  an  excavation  in 
the  wall  of  the  passage,  were  lost  to 
me.  I  might  have  crawled  thither 
from  my  mattress  and  secured  them, 
but  the  masses  of  stone  piled  on  each 
other  forbade  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect of  hope  from  any  exertion  of 
my  own.  1  threw  myself  back  in  au 
agony  of  despair.  In  the  confusion 
which  reigned  without,  I  must  remain 
forgotten  !  All  tlie  horror  of  my  si- 
tuation came  upon  me  at  once,  and 
my  heart  died  within  me.  To  add 
to  my  misfortune  my  candle  was 
nearly  burnt  out ; — with  what  feelings 
did  1  watch  its  glimmering  in  the 
socket  !  Its  last  Hash  was  like  the 
arrow  of  death  passing  through  my 
heart.  I  now  wept  like  a  woman 
amid  the  darkness  of  my  unseen 
abode,  that  was,  as  far  as  I  co\jld 
judge,  to  be  my  charnel-vault.  Death 
from  hunger  was  before  me,  with  all 
its  keenness  of  suffering.  The  dull 
and  as  it  were  remote  sound  of  the 
guns  from  without,  so  dififerent  in  in- 


tensity from  what  it  had  lately  been, 
told  me  that  the  mass  interposed  be- 
tween myself  and  the  upper  world 
must  be  very  considerable.  I  felt 
my  heart  shrink  up  at  the  discovery 
of  my  situation.  The  hours  lingered 
into  ages  ;  but  it  was  long  before  the 
feeling  of  hunger  aflected  me — so 
n)uch  was  my  mind  occupied  with 
apprehensions  for  the  future,  and  fill- 
ed with  hopes  and  fears  in  continued 
ebb  and  flow.  In  groping  around 
ine  I  found  two  stale  crusts  of  bread, 
and  some  water  yet  remained  in  a 
vessel  by  the  side  of  my  mattress. 
Both  1  used  avariciously,  yet  at  eve- 
ry mouthful  my  apprehension  for  the 
future  increased,  and  a  hundred  times 
did  I  in  vain  feel  around  carefully 
for  some  other  relic  of  food  ;  I  had, 
I  then  thought,  no  alternative  but  to 
die.  Why  should  I  fear  to  do  so  ? — • 
hundreds,  perha[)S  thousands,  were 
at  tlie  same  moment  d^'ing  above, 
but  a  short  distance  from  me,  in  the 
violence  of  angry  passions,  and  with 
horrible  lacerations.  I  should  go 
out  Irom  life  like  a  taper  ;  and  most 
probably  the  pains  of  such  a  death 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Such 
were  my  self-comforls — rei''uges  from 
despair. 

1  soon  found  a  sensation  of  empti- 
ness come  over  me,  bordering  upon 
faintness,  similar  to  what  many  peo- 
ple feel  who  delay  a  meal  to  a  very 
late  hour.  It  appeared  to  n)e  that 
my  eyes  were  weak,  and  I  fancied  if 
I  had  had  light  near  me  that  still  I 
could  have  seen  nothing  distinctly. 
This  sensation  was  accompanied  by 
a  tremor  of  the  eyelids  and  a  svvim- 
ming  in  the  head.  I  tried  to  relieve 
myself  by  giving  way  to  sleep,  the 
inclination  for  which  came  at  times 
very  strongly  over  me,  but  I  could 
not  gain  more  refreshment  than  a 
restless  doze  imparts,  and  this  was 
always  cut  short  by  some  horrible 
vision  that  prevented  its  affording  me 
the  least  benefit.  Now  I  thought  I 
was  seated  at  a  splendid  feast,  where 
all  that  could  attract  the  palate  and 
delight  the  senses  was  before  me.  I 
was  touching  the  richest  viands — nay, 
actually  lifting  the  envied  morsel  till 
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it  touched  my  mouth,  and  its  flavour 
was  in  Diy  nostrils,  when  I  was  awoke 
by  some  hideous  phantom  snatching 
the  untasted  morsel  from  my  shrivel- 
led lips  and  dashing  it  away.  Some- 
times I  found  myself  in  a  delicious 
island,  where  the  finest  fruits  grew 
in  nature's  utmost  prodigality;  but, 
on  tasting  them,  they  were  nauseous 
and  sickening,  mere  soot  and  ashes  ; 
and  if  I  sought  to  relieve  my  thirst 
from  tlie  pure  limpid  streams  that  ran 
in  crystal  among  the  luxurious  scene- 
ry, I  found  them  changed  into  bitter 
blood.  Everything  seemed  to  com- 
bine to  mock  my  sufferings  and  edge 
my  tortures.  I  was  much  afflicted 
by  spasms  and  twitching  sensations 
internally,  as  if  the  viscera  were 
drawn  together  and  expanded  too 
suddenly.  Hollow,  aching,  gnawing 
pains,  as  if  my  vitals  were  torn  with 
pincers,  frequently  assailed  me,  but 
seemed  to  diminisii  in  force  from  re- 
petition. I  strove  with  all  my  might 
to  b(!ar  up  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion ;  and  at  times  I  subdued  my  bo- 
dily pain  with  my  mind's  energy  ;  but 
alas  !  such  periods  were  only  of  mo- 
mentary duration.  Drowsiness  ge- 
nerally accompanied  the  cessation  of 
pain,  but  it  was  only  to  make  me 
start  from  hideous  visions  and  tanta- 
lizing dreams.  It  seemed  as  if  no 
recollections  of  my  past  life — no  im- 
ages but  such  as  would  distress  me 
to  the  utmost,  at  such  a  moment, 
were  ever  recalled  ;  such  as  they 
were,  they  appeared  horribly  vivid 
and  true,  torturing  me  like  fiends, 
and  rendering  my  mind  an  instru- 
ment of  pain  horrible  as  that  where 
the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched. 

That  absolute  weakness  which  is 
the  fruit  of  inanition  in  general,  did 
not  come  over  me  for  some  davs. 
It  is  true  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
trying  my  stretiglh  ;  and  I  knew  not 
what  effect  my  recent  accident  micht 
have  had  on  my  frame,  in  rendering 
it  less  or  more  capable  of  resistance 
to  the  approach  of  hunger.  My  mind 
seemed  to  me  first  susceptible  of  the 
advance  of  suffering,  for  my  memory 
was  very  quickly  impaired.     All  my 


recollections  seemed  in  disconnected 
links,  or  united  with  what  had  not 
the  remotest  affinity  to  each  or  either, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  a  fevered 
dream.  Almost  intolerable  restless- 
ness of  spirit  at  first  accompanied  my 
bodily  torment,  ending  in  deep  de- 
pression of  mind,  and  sighing,  I 
poured  forth  my  prayers  to  God  in- 
cessantly ;  but  they  seemed  to  give 
little  or  no  consolation.  Instead  of 
being  followed  by  resignation  (I  am 
s|)eaking  of  the  early  part  of  my  suf- 
fering), I  felt  inclined  to  murmur  the 
more  at  my  destiny,  and  to  task  the 
justice  of  the  Almighty  in  predesti- 
nating me  to  such  a  doom.  Then 
my  feelings  would  be  converted  into 
keen  regret,  or  rather  torment,  for 
my  murnmring.  The  prospect  of 
death  added  weight  to  my  mental 
anguish,  and  suddenly  summoned  be- 
fore me,  enlarging  darkly  in  hulk, 
the  sins  of  my  past  life,  until  they 
arose  to  be  inaccessible  barriers  to 
the  hope  of  eternal  glory  when  my 
miserable  existence  on  earth  should 
have  closed,  I  always  rate  the  men- 
tal torment  I  endured  on  this  occa- 
sion as  equal  to  the  bodily,  during 
the  time  the  body  preserved  the  con- 
sistency of  its  functions.  Afterwards 
the  mind  sunk  down  with  it  into  a 
species  of  apathy  no  apprehension 
could  rouse.  In  that  dreadful  slate 
I  demanded  of  heaven  if  my  terrible 
sufferings  would  not  propitiate  my 
sins — whether  heaven,  that  had  so 
permitted  agony  to  be  heaped  upon 
my  head,  would  not  balance  it  against 
my  offences  towards  its  majesty  ! 
Thus  I  prayed  or  murmured.  Rea- 
son seldom  aided  me.  I  was  the 
victim  of  suffering's  impulses,  and 
was  cast  upon  wild  fancies,  enjoying 
no  repose. 

This  stage  of  my  trial  soon  had  its 
end  :  I  hat!  no  mode  of  computing 
time,  for  the  hands  of  my  watch  were 
invisible  from  tlie  darkness;  I  knew 
that  it  concluded  just  after  I  had  fin- 
ished the  last  drop  of  my  water. 
The  absence  of  this  beverage,  though 
I  had  made  it  last  me  as  long  as  I 
could,  produced  a  rapid  change  in 
my  sensations  ;   this  I  well  recollect. 
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I  began  to  feel  fainter  and  more 
weak,  and  my  limbs  grew  painfully 
cold.  Shiveriiigs  now  and  tlien  came 
over  nx' ;  and  my  mind,  contrary  to 
what  had  happened  before,  seemed 
to  have  by  far  the  advantage  of  the 
body.  I  was  conscious  of  delirium 
at  times,  and  of  demoniacal  dreams, 
but  at  intervals  I  was  more  compos- 
ed, and  suflered  little  pain,  but  in- 
exorable debility.  Tlie  viscera  seem- 
ed to  me  diminished,  and  all  energy 
in  them  extinct,  feeling  like  a  dead 
mass,  and  as  if  those  of  a  dead  dis- 
embowelled animal  had  been  placed 
within  me  instead  of  my  own.  My 
giddiness  of  head  increased,  together 
with  the  spasms  and  faintness.  I  am 
certain,  too,  that  about  this  time  I 
became  totally  blind,  at  least  such  is 
my  firm  inipression.  I  found,  too, 
that  in  my  paroxysms  of  delirium  I 
liad  attempted  to  gnaw  m\'  arms,  but 
the  laceration  was  not  deep,  simply 
from  the  want  of  physical  power  to 
penetrate  the  muscle  with  my  relaxed 
jaws.  "  When,  O  God,  will  my  ago- 
nies end?"  was  my  frequent  sigh,  for 
I  was  too  weak  for  an  articulate  eja- 
culation. I  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten words,  even  to  myself,  as  I  found 
when  I  tried  to  |)ray  :  I  could  not 
connect  what  I  would  say,  I  can  well 
remember.  At  length  a  repose, 
which  seemed  the  forerunner  of 
speedy  death,  came  upon  me,  though 
still  sensible,  but  powerless  as  a 
corpse.  I  looked  for  my  deliverance 
by  death  with  unconcern.  I  have  an 
impression  that,  while  lying  in  this 
state,  I  heard  the  sound  of  artillery, 
but   1    cannot   be  certain,  any  more 


than  I  can   tell   how  long  it  was  be- 
fore I  became  wholly  insensible. 

My  next  recollection  of  myself  is  a 
painful  one.  I  was  I  could  not  guess 
where.  Strange  voices  wove  around 
me,  and  I  could  not  see  the  speakers, 
from  utter  want  of  vision.  The  hor- 
rible debility  I  felt  in  body,  combin- 
ed with  the  activity  of  my  mind  dur- 
ing my  resuscitation,  was  unspeaka- 
bly painful — so  much  so  that  the  re- 
collection almost  overpowers  me  at 
times  even  now.  It  appeared  that 
Ernest  had  escaped  the  elfects  of  a 
thirteen-inch  shell,  which  burst  over 
the  passage  to  the  cellar  and  broke 
in  the  arch.  The  siege  grew  warm- 
er, and  the  city  was  taken.  When 
matters  were  a  little  quiet,  the  faith- 
ful lad  did  not  fail  to  implore  all  he 
met  in  my  behalf.  A  humane  French 
officer  ordered  a  search  to  be  made, 
and  I  was  found,  apparently  lifeless, 
stretched  on  my  mattress.  To  the 
care  of  a  French  surgeon  I  also  owe 
my  recovery  and  the  power  of  now 
relating  my  sufferings.  Tliat  reco- 
very was  slow.  I  had  endured  a 
fasting  of  nine  entire  days.  I  am 
six  feet  high  and  proportionally 
stout ;  when  f  )und,  a  boy  could  have 
carried  me  on  his  back,  and  I  seem- 
ed shrunk  to  the  lowest  stature,  a 
mere  cage  of  bone  and  skin.  No- 
thing of  inconvenience  remains  to 
me  now  from  this  my  severe  trial, 
save  now  and  then,  a  dream  of  hor- 
rible vividness,  which  comes  upon 
me  whenever  I  suffer  from  feverish- 
ness  or  indigestion,  and  fearfully  re- 
calls the  past. 
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rS'^HE  physical  properties  of  Light 
-*-  are  extremely  curious,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  those  skilled  in  Optics; 
its  chemical  effects  upon  most  parts 
ot  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  are  not  less  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Vegetal)les,  flowers,  plants, 
&c.  are  principally  ind(;bted  to  light, 
not  only  for  their  colour,  but  also  for 


their  taste  and  fragrance.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
plants  which  are  usually  kept  in  the 
house,  appear,  as  it  were,  solicitous 
to  get  at  the  light.  Those,  again, 
which  are  placed  entirely  in  the 
shade,  are  pale  and  colourless,  and 
hence  some    gardeners   avail    them- 
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selves  of  this  fact  to  render  vegeta- 
bles while  and  tender.  The  more 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the 
more  brilliant  their  colours.  From 
this  cause,  we  find  that  hot  climates 
are  the  native  countries  of  perfumes, 
odoriferous  fruits,  aromatic  spices,  &;c. 
The  action  of  light  upon  the  organs 
of  vegetables,  causes  them  to  throw 
out  streams  of  jnirc  air,  while  they 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  but  when, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  long 
in  the  shade,  air  of  a  noxious  quality 
is  emitted. 

Animals  who  are  deprived  of  light 
for  a  long  period,  generally  droop, 
become  sickly,  lose  the  brightness  of 
colour  which  their  coats  had  previ- 
ously possessed,  and  ultimately  die. 
Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  light  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
health  of  human  beings.  Birds  that 
inhabit  the  southern,  or  tropical  cli- 
mates, have  a  much  greater  brillian- 
cy of  plumage  than  those  of  the 
northern  ;  and  the  saine  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  insects. 

Another  strong  proof  that  lipht 
conduces  much  towards  the  colours 
of  substances,  may  be  seen  in  fishes  ; 
for  we  find  that  those  parts  of  fish 
which  are  exposed  to  the  light,  such 
as  the  back,  fins,  &c.  are  invariably 
coloured  ;  whereas  the  belly,  which 
is  deprived  of  light,  is  white  in  all  of 
them. 


All  metallic  oxydes,  but  especially 
those  of  mercury,  bismuth,  lead,  sil- 
ver, and  gold,  acquire  a  deeper  co- 
lour by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  some  of  them  become  perfectly 
revived,  others  only  partially.  The 
yellow  oxyde  of  tungsten,  if  exposed 
to  the  light,  loses  in  weight,  and  turns 
hlue.  Again,  the  green  precipitate 
of  iron,  when  exposed  to  the  solar 
light,  becomes  also  blue. 

Lioht  has  likewise  a  very  consi- 
derable inlluence  upon  the  crystalli- 
sation of  salts.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  will  not  crystallise  at  all,  ex- 
cept they  be  exposed  to  the  light. 
Camphor,  kept  in  glass  bottles,  usu- 
ally crystallises  in  symmetrical  fig- 
ures, upon  that  side  of  the  phial 
which  has  been  so  exposed. 

There  are  certain  bodies  which^ 
after  exposure  to  the  light,  appear  to 
combine  therewith,  and  afterwards 
to  emit  it  when  put  in  the  dark. 
Several  substances  of  this  nature  have 
been  pre|)ared  by  chemists,  as  the 
])hosphorus  of  Canton,  Bald  win,  Hom- 
ber<r,  and  the  Bologniau  phosphorus. 

Various  animals  and  vegetables  ap- 
pear to  have  this  phosphoric  pro- 
perty ;  among  others,  the  glow-uwrm 
is  a  remarkable  instance.  Dead 
fish,  rotten  sea-weeds,  putrid  bodies, 
and  a  vast  number  of  insects,  apjjear 
also  to  possess  this  property  in  great- 
er or  less  degrees. 
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rilHE  morning  mists  had  disap- 
-*-  peared,  and  the  sun  had  burst 
forth  with  unusual  brilliancy,  its 
bright  rays  reflected  in  the  beautiful 
stream  that  meanders  through  Elm- 
wood  Park,  as  I  paused  at  an  open 
window  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the 
scenery  around,  and  to  the  home 
which  I  loved.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
beautiful  prospect ;  and  I  remained 
gazing  intently  upon  it,  until,  arous- 
ed by  hearing  the  gentle  accents  of 
a  female  voice  in  an  adjacent  room, 
I  recollected  that  I  was  about  to  of- 
fer my  congratulations  to  my  cousin, 


Adelaide  Manvers,  on  her  bridal 
morning,  and  to  bid  her  a  long  and 
perhaps  an  eternal  farewell.  My 
heart  beat  tumultuously  as  I  entered 
her  apartment  ;  but  a  strong  eifort 
enabled  me  to  subdue  my  agitation. 
I  approached  Adelaide,  and,  placing 
a  diadem  of  pearls  beside  her,  I  ex- 
pressed, in  a  iew  words,  my  sincere 
wishes  for  her  happiness.  "  But, 
why  will  you  leave  us,.  Horace  ?" 
said  the  sweet  girl  ;  "  surely  you 
can  reniain  with  us  one  day  longer  .^" 
and  she  looked  earnestly  at  me, 
while  a  deep  blush  spread  itself  ovev 
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her  ingenuous  rountenance.  Alas!  offer  no  plausible  reason  for  refusing, 
she  little  knew  the  agdny  I  suffered  1  reluctantly  consented.  I  was  ab- 
iii  bein<f  obliged  to  leave  her,  nor  the  sent  two  years,  and  during  that  time 
deep,  the  very  deep  interest  I  took  the  sweet  image  of  Adelaide  still 
in  her  welfare.  I  endeavoured  to  haunted  me,  and  I  thought  of  her 
convince  her  that  longer  delay  was  with  unabated  affection.  At  length 
impossible,  and  that  I  had  already  I  returned,  and  hastened  to  embrace 
exceeded  the  time  allowed  to  me.  my  family,  who  were  then  staying  at 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Adelaide,  *'  if  Southampton.  Adelaide  was  with 
you  are  indeed  going,  I  have  a  little  them,  and — how  beautiful  she  look- 
gift  for  you"'  (and  she  placed  in  my  ed  !  Every  where  she  was  the  ob- 
liand  a  small  miniature  of  herself  ject  of  universal  attraction  ;  but  / 
cased  in  gold) "' which  will  sometimes  thoughtless  of  her  personal  loveli- 
serve  to  remind  you  of  a  cousin  who  ness  than  of  the  endearing  and  esti- 
will  ever  remember  with  affection  mable  qualities  of  her  heart  and 
the  friend  of  her  youth."  mind.  We  renewed  our  former 
I  strove  to  speak;  but  the  words  friendly  intercourse,  and  hope  wliis- 
died  away  on  my  tongue,  and,  hasti-  pered  to  my  heart  that  I  might  yet 
ly  clasping  her  to  my  heart,  with  the  be  happy.  Soon,  however,  I  learn- 
fri^edom  which  our  long  intimacy  ed  with  dismay,  that  Sir  James  IVlan- 
and  relationship  warranted,  I  pressed  travers  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  my 
my  lips  on  her  beautiful  brow,  and  cousin  Adelaide,  and  that  it  was  sus- 
rushed  from  the  room.  Years  have  pected  she  regarded  him  with  par- 
passed  away  since  then,  but  that  in-  tiality.  Here  was  a  death-blow  to 
terview  still  lives  in  my  memory!  the  airy  fabric  of  happiness  which  I 
Adelaide  Manvers  was  the  orphan  had  been  raising.  The  Baronet  was 
child  of  my  father's  favourite  sister,  younger  than  myself;  handsome, 
Both  of  her  parents  had  died  when  and  of  most  polished  manners.  He 
she  was  very  young.  My  mother  evidently  sought  to  gain  Adelaide's 
received  her  under  her  protection,  affection,  and  I  watched  her  closely 
and  she  was  educated  with  my  sister  when  in  company  with  him.  I  saw 
Catherine.  I  was  ten  years  the  sen-  the  deepened  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
ior  of  Adelaide  ;  and,  when  she  first  my  cousin  when  the  young  Baronet 
became  an  inmate  of  our  fimily,  I  addressed  her,  and  the  sparkle  of  her 
was  preparing  for  the  university,  and  eye  as  she  listened  to  his  welcome 
had  but  little  intercourse  with  my  conversation  :  from  that  moment  the 
pretty  cousin.  Years  rolled  on-  long-treasured  and  secret  hopes  of 
wards,  and  the  joyous  laughing  child  my  heart  died  within  me.  1  saw 
ripened  into  a  beautiful  and  artless  that  her  young  heart's  affections 
girl,  whose  smiles  and  presence  were  fixed,  and  that  she  was  lost  to 
formed  to  me  the  chief  attraction  of  me  for  ever.  I  resolved  that  tny 
niy  hon)e,  and  whose  grace  and  en-  wretchedness  and  disappointment 
gaging  simplicity  were  never-failing  should  be  buried  in  the  recesses  of 
objects  of  interest  and  delight,  my  own  heart.  Sir  James  soon  after 
Adelaide  was,  however,  unconscious  made  proposals  for  the  hand  of 
that  I  entertained  for  her  a  senti-  Adelaide,  which  were  accepted.  I 
nient  warmer  than  that  of  friend-  know  not  why,  but  though  he  was  a 
ship  ;  nor  had  I  the  courage  to  make  general  favourite  in  society,  I  never 
her  acquainted  with  my  feelings,  as  liked  liiin.  I  suspected  that  much  of 
1  feared  to  interrupt  the  harmony  dissimulation  lurked  beneath  his 
then  existing  between  us.  About  smooth  exterior  and  insinuating  ad- 
thii  time  an  opportunity  presented  dress.  Though  I  knew  Adehiide 
itself  for  my  accom|)anying  a  gentle-  would  soofi  be  the  bride  of  another, 
man  in  the  continental  tour,  and  as  I  still  lingered  near  her  ;  willing  to 
I  was  nmch  pressed  to  avail  myself  listen  to  her  sweet  voice,  and  gaze 
of  the  offer  by  my  father,  and  could  on  her  enchanting  smile  ;    but  when 
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the  day  nf  her  union  was  fixsd,  I 
awoke  from  my  trance,  to  a  full 
sense  of  my  misery.  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  witness  her  the  wife  of 
another,  and  retain  my  senses.  I 
resolved  to  leave  England  for  In- 
dia, where  I  had  an  uncle,  who 
had  for  many  years  filled  an  impor- 
tant post  under  the  Government. 
"  I  will  quit  England,"  I  exclaimed 
in  hitter  sorrow,  "for  years,  perhaps 
for  ever,  and  lose,  if  possible,  the 
rememhrance  of  my  misery  amid 
new  climes  and  scenery." — My  wish 
was  at  first  strenuously  objected  to 
by  mv  ffimily  ;  but  when  they  saw 
my  settled  determination,  they  re- 
frained from  offering  further  opposi- 
tion, and  a  dav  was  named  for  my 
departure.  Circumstances,  immate- 
rial now,  connected  with  the  Baro- 
net's family,  obliged  him  to  name  an 
earlier  day  for  his  marriage  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  it  happened  to 
be  the  very  one  which  was  also  to 
witness  my  departure  from  Elmwood 
Park,  my  paternal  home.  I  was  in- 
deed importuned  to  remain  and  wit- 
ness Adelaide's  espousals  ;  but  I 
offered  so  plausible  an  excuse  that  it 
was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  un- 
suspecting mind  of  Adelaide.  At 
length,  the  morning  of  my  departure 
came.  My  parting  scene  with  Ade- 
laide 1  have  already  described  ;  but 
how  shall  I  tell  of  the  bitter  dejec- 
tion with  which  I  sank  back  in  the 
carriage,  as  it  swept  round  the  lawn, 
when  I  saw  the  wave  of  Adelaide's 
hand  at  the  window,  and  felt  that  on 
earth  I  must  behold  her  beloved  form 
no  more,  or  look  on  her  as  the  wife 
of  another ! 

While  in  India  I  heard  frequently 
from  my  sister  C.itherine.  She, 
however,  said  but  little  respecting 
Adelaide,  as  I  half  suspect  that  she 
had  some  idea  of  my  unhappy  at- 
tachment ;  but  I  learned  that  Ade- 
laide was  a  mother,  and  that  Sir 
James  was  extremely  gay,  and  the 
first  to  join  in  every  fashionable  ex- 
travagance. I  sighed  when  I  read 
this,  for  my  heart  whispered  to  me 
that  Adelaide  was  unhappy,  as  I 
knew  her  habits  and  disposition  were 
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averse  to  scenes  of  reckless  gaiety 
and  dissipation.  Time  soothed  my 
bitter  feelings  of  disappointment,  and 
the  novel  scenes  of  activity  in  which 
I  engaged,  tended  to  dissipate  my 
unliappiness,  until  at  length  I  was 
enabled  to  think  of  Adelaide  with 
calmness,  yet  still  as  a  dear  and 
cherished  being  for  whose  welfare  I 
felt  the  most  tender  solicitude. 

I  had  been  twelve  years  in  India, 
when  my  uncle  ded,  and  left  me  the 
bulk  of  his  property  ;  the  remainder 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Ade- 
laide and  my  sister  Catherine. 
When  I  lost  my  uncle  I  had  no  re- 
maining tie  in  India,  and  I  felt  a 
longing  desire  to  revisit  my  native 
shores,  and  to  embrace  my  mother 
and  sister — my  father  had  been  dead 
some  years.  How  my  heart  even 
then  throbbed  when  I  thought  that  I 
should  see  Adelaide  ! 

I  found  my  mother  but  little 
touched  by  time;  scarcely  a  furrow 
on  her  brow,  and  she  wore  the  same 
placid  smile  as  ever  :  and  Catherine, 
dear  Catherine,  still  as  lively  and 
good-humoured  as  when  I  left  her. 
A  tear  trembled  in  my  sister's  eye, 
however,  when  she  spoke  of  Ade- 
laide. Sir  James,  she  told  me,  was 
then  on  the  continent ;  but  neither 
my  mother  nor  herself  had  seen 
Adelaide  for  the  last  two  years, 
though  they  yet  corresponded.  Sir 
James  had  looked  on  them  as  un- 
welcome visitors;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  could  not  conceal  the  disgust 
they  felt  at  his  neglect  of  Adelaide, 
nor  bear  to  witness  her  dejection, 
the  cause  for  which  she  sedulously 
abstained  from  speaking  of,  and  they 
were  too  delicate  to  mention,  as  she 
seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  it.  Their 
circumstances  were  no  longer  flour- 
ishing ;  for  Sir  James's  debts  of 
honour  had  dissipated  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune.  Adelaide  was 
si'.id  to  be  in  ill  health  !  and  there 
were  rumours  abroad  that  the  Baro- 
net's conduct  w.is  exceedinaly  harsh 
and  unfeeling.  Three  children  had 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  one  only 
was  now  living — a  girl. 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  paint  my 
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feelings  when  I  listened  to  this   me-  have  believed  that  it   was  Adelaide 

hincholy  recitnl.     Adelaide  was   un-  who  stood  before  me.      Slie  svas  very 

biippy  !     and  I  could  otTer  no  conso-  thin — aleuniin^iy   so.      I    looked    for 

lilioii;   but  I   coidd  see  her,  and  my  the  sunny  smile   wliich  I  remember- 

friendslii])  miglit  yet  be  of  service  to  ed,    but   it  was  gone  ;  the  rose  had 

lier.     This  resolution  I  resolved  im-  fled    from    her    cheeks — they    were 

mediately   to    execute  ;    and    a  i'ew  very  pale,  but  her  hair  was  still   soft 

Iritlinc;   matters,   relative  to  the  for-  and  beautiful,  and  her  voice  as  sweet 

tune  which  my   uncle    had    left   her,  and  gentle  as  ever.     Adelaide  saw  in 

formed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  so-  a  monient  the  cause  of  my  emotion, 

liciting  an  interview.  "Ah,  INIr.  Morton  !"     she  said,  with 

It  was  the  season  of  spring  when  a  melancholy  smile,  "  I  see  you  have 

I  arrived  at  Lee  Priory,  a  small  es-  forgotten  the  years   that  have  passed 

tate  of  the   Baronet's    in  the  county  since  we  met,  and  you  find  me  sadly 

of  Dorset,    and    the  only  one,  I  be-  changed."     My  heart  was  too  full  to 

lieve,  which  his   propensity  for  gam-  speak.     "  I  am  far  from  well  at  pre- 

ing  had  left    him.     Adelaide  had  re-  sent,"  she  continued;  "my    spirits, 

sided  there  for  the  last  year.     The  too,  have  left  me  sadly  of  late  ;   but 

situation    of  the  Priory  was  in  truth  I   have  a  little  antidote  here,  which 

beautiful  in  the  extreme :   it  stood  on  seldom    fails    to    restore    me   in   my 

a  gentle  eminence,   whence   the  eye  melancholy  moods ;"  and    she  drew 

li'oked  out  on  fertile  meads,   rich   in  forth  her  little  girl  and  presented  her 

wood  and    water ;  and   the  extreme  to    me.      She   was    a   lovely    child, 

verge  of  the  prospect  was  lost  in  the  the  very  image   of  Adelaide  herself, 

blue    waves    of    the    distant    ocean,  when    she     first    came     under    my 

Yet  there  was   something  about   the  mother's  protection,  save  that  there 

Priory  itself  which  seemed  to  speak,  was  a  shade  of  thoughtfulness   over 

of  desolation,  as  I  passed  through  its  her  sweet  face,  which  her  mother,  at 

beautiful  but  neglected   gardens,  and  her  age,  had   not.      I   placed  her  on 

I  siahed  to  think  how  much  it  was  in  my  knee,   and,    encouraged    by    my 

unison  with  the  heart  of  its  mistress,  caresses,  she    began  prattling  to  me 

I  was   informed    by  the  servant  that  with  all    that    bewitching   artlessness 

Lady  Mantravers  was  at  home,   and  which  renderschildhood  so  attractive. 

I  was  shewn  into    the  library,  where  "And    how    is  dear    Catherine  1" 

I  had  time   to  collect  my   scattered  said  Adelaide.     I  told   her   that  she 

thoughts,  and  lo  preserve    my  forti-  was  well,  and  regretted  that  they  did 

tude,  which  seemed  on   the    point  of  not  meet  more  frequently.     "Alas!" 

deserting   me,    for   the   approaching  she    continued,    "  Catherine    cannot 

interview.  regret  our  separation  more  than  I  do. 

A  beautiful    whole-lengili   portrait  Circumstances,  however,   forbid  our 

of  Adelaide  buns:  over  the  fire-place,  meetinsi  ;   but  I  trust  that  your  sifter 

so  like,  so  very  like  her  when  I   last  still  thinks  of  me  with  affection."     I 

saw   her,  that,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  I  endeavoured   to  assure  her  that   Ca- 

almost  believed   the  years  that   had  therine's  regard  foi-  her  was  as  lively 

passed  an  illusion. — I  was  awakened  and   undiminished    as    ever.     "  You 

from  my  reverie  by  a    beautiful  little  will    perhaps   smile,"    replied   Ade- 

girl  running  into  the  room,  apparent-  laide  ;    "  but  I  have  a  fancy  that  my 

ly  about   five  years  old,   with  a  little  time  in  this  world  will  be  short,  and 

basket  of   flowers    in    lier  hand.     I  the   wish   nearest  my   heart  is,  that 

had  scarcely   time,  however,  to  look  your  estimable  mother  and  dear  Ca- 

at  her  ere  I  heard  Adelaide's  voice  ;  tberine  would  consent  to  take  charge 

and  she  advanced  to  meet  and  wel-  of    my    little   treasure;" — and     she 

come  me  as  an  old  friend.     I  looked  pointed    to    her  infant   daughter.     I 

at  her,  but,  gracious  heavens  !   what  expressed  my  hopes   that  she   would 

a    chani^e    was    there  1     Had    it   not  yet  live   many  years,  and  regain  her 

been   for  her  voice,  I  could  scarcely  former  strength   and  spirits.     "  My 
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physicians  tell  me  that  I  shall,"  she 
said,  "  but  /  know  better — the  seeds 
of  decay  are  too  deeply  sown  to  be 
eradicated  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  live, 
save  for  Adelaide.  Life  has  no 
charms  for  nie.  But,  enough  of  this. 
Will  you  take  charge  of  a  packet  for 
your  sister,  wherein  I  have  fully 
expressed  my  earnest  wishes  respect- 
ing my  child  1"  1  readily  promised 
to  do  so,  and  assured  her  that  1  felt 
certain  of  their  being  complied  with. 
I,  however,  hinted  that  Sir  James 
might  not  accede.  "  Sir  James," 
she  said,  "has  seriously  promised 
never  to  interfere  with  any  arrange- 
ment of  mine  respecting  Adelaide  ; 
and  I  think  he  would  respect  tiie 
dying  request  of  his  wife." — "  Tiien 
all  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  I  exclaim- 
ed ;  "  and  for  myself,  I  will  clierish 
your  little  Adelaide  with  a  father's 
kindness.  She  shall  be  the  object 
of  my  solicitude,  and  the  heiress  of 
my  fortune  !"  "  God  bless  you,  Ho- 
race !"  said  Adelaide  ;  and  her 
.whole  countenance  lighted  uj)  for  a 
moment  with  unusual  brilliancy. 
"  I  believe,  and  accept  your  kind 
ofl'er.  Oh,  you  know  not  the  weight 
of  anguish  from  which  you  have 
relieved  me." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  which  little 
Adelaide  observing,  she  stole  gently 
on  the  sofa  behind  her  mother,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
sought  to  soothe  her  by  her  infantile 
caresses.  I  was  visibly  affected,  and 
I  spoke  of  a  change  of  climate, 
which  might,  1  thought,  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  Adelaide's 
health.  She  shook  her  head.  "  No  ! 
No  1"  said  she,  "  no  change  of  cli- 
mate will  benefit  me  :  it  is  too  late: 
my  illness  is  here — here  ;"  and  she 
laid  her  hand  on  her  heart:  '■^  this  is 
broken — withered  —  miserable."  She 
stopped  fur  a  moment,  and  I  dared 
not  trust  niyself  to  reply.  "  This 
may  be  our  last  interview,  Horace," 
she  continued;  "  why,  (hen,  O  why, 
should  I  seek  to  hide  from  you,  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  that  my  mar- 
riage with  Sir  James  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  misery  !  An  unhappy  pro- 


pensity for  play  lured  him  from  his 
liome  ;  he  seemed  to  exist  only  in  a 
crowd.  I  was  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten, and  he  threw  from  him  the  love 
which  1  bore  to  him  then. — Then, 
did  I  say  T'  cried  Adelaide,  as  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst 
into  tears.  "Alas!  alas!  m^/  afi'ec- 
tion  knows  no  decay — it  will  not 
fade  until  death.  Hear  me,"  conti- 
nued Adelaide ;  "  watch  over  my 
child,  1  charge  you,  and  save  her 
from  her  mother's  fate.  Let  her  not 
give  her  heart  and  atfections  to  one 
who  will  break  her  gentle  spirit  by 
his  unkindness,  and  then  leave  her 
to  sorrow  and  scorn."  "  I  will 
shield  her  from  every  evil,  Adelaide, 
that  human  foresight  can  guard 
against  ;  but,  tell  me,"  I  said, 
"  wherein  can  I  serve  i/ou  ?  Any 
thing  that  the  most  sincere  friend- 
ship'can— "  "  No  !  No  !"  said  she, 
hastily  ;  "  for  myself  I  have  nothing 
to  ask.  Think  of  me  as  of  one 
whose  sand  of  life  is  nearly  run  out, 
and  whose  cares  and  sorrows  will 
soon  be  hushed  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  tomb.  Farewell,  Horace,"  she 
said,  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  me. 
"  My  blessing  and  my  prayers  shall 
follow  i/oii,  who  have  promised  to 
be  the  faithful  guardian  of  my  child." 
— "  God  for  ever  shield  you,  Ade- 
laide," I  cried,  as  I  tenderly  kissed 
her  hand  ;  and,  disengaging  myself 
from  the  grasp  of  her  little  girl,  I 
quitted  the  apartment. 

It  ivas  my  last  interview  with  Ade- 
laide.— I  saw  the  being  whom  I  had 
so  fondly  loved  no  more  !  When  the 
cold  winds  of  autumn  swept  the 
leaves  from  the  trees,  Adelaide  was 
at  rest  in  the  grave;  her  gentle  spi- 
rit had  passed  away  from  this  scene 
of  sin  and  sufiering.  1  have  faith- 
fully fulfilled  my  promise  respecting 
her  child.  Ten  years  have  now 
passed  away  since  she  came  under 
my  roof;  and  her  affectionate  atten- 
tions and  engaging  cheerfulness  en- 
liven my  declining  years,  and  soothe 
the  many  njelancholy  thoughts  which, 
even  now,  often  press  on  my  spirits, 
v/hen  I  think  of  her  mother — of 
Adelaide,  my  first  and  only  love. 


(     484     ) 


WITCHCRAFT. 


"l^TTITCHCRAFT  !  does  there  ex-  or  the  visitation  of  black  spirits  and 
"  ^     1st  a  believer  in  wilthcraft  in  while,  bkie  spirits  and    grav,  with  all 
1828  ?  Doubtless,  exclaims  the  read-  their   tniniperv."     A  witch,  accord- 
er.      Yes,  I  niaintain  that  though  the  ing  to  old  descriptions,  was  generally 
"  inarch  of  mind"  is  making  sad  in-  blessed  with  a  "  wrinkled  face,  a  fur- 
roads  on  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ances-  rowed    brow,  a   hairy   lip,   a  gobber 
tors,"  yet    several    instances   within  tooth,  a  squint  eye,  a  squeaking  voice, 
the  last  three  years  will  bear  out  my  a  scolding   tongue,  a   ragged  coat  on 
assumption,  that   a   belief  in    witch-  her  back,  a  scull-cap  on  her  head,  a 
craft  still  prevails  amongst   the   jiea-  spindle  in  her  hand,  and  a  dfif,  or  cat 
santry  of  our  country  to  a  considera-  by  her  side  ;"  and  Lord  Coke  pHhily 
ble  extent.       I   allude  to  those  cases  describes   a  "  7vitch  to    be  a  person 
where  the  offenders  were  brought  to  that  hath  conference  ivith   the   devil, 
the  bar  of  public  justice.     The  swim-  to    considt    with    him   or  to  do  some 
niing  case  in  SufJolk  in  1825  must  be  act."     In  former  times  the  most  emi- 
fresh   in    the    minds   of  my  readers,  nent  men  and  philosophers  (Sir  Tho- 
Leaving  these  "  modern  instances,"  mas  Browne   for  instance)  were  not 
which  form  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  proof  against  the  prevailing  opinions, 
present  paper,  I  shall  proceed  brief-  A  contemporary  writer  observes,  that 
ly    to   trace  the  origin  of  witchcraft,  one  would  imagine  that  the  establish- 
with    such    anecdotes   as   may  be  re-  nient   of  Protestantism    would    have 
quired  to  season   the  subject  for  the  conduced  to  the  abolition    of  this  la- 
general  reader.  mentable   and    pernicious    credulity. 
The   progress    of  intellect   in   the  But  the  Reformation   did   not  arrive 
human  race  towards   perfection,  dur-  with  great  rapidity  at  its  full  extent, 
ing   the   last   century,  has    certainly  and  the  belief  in  witchcraft  long  con- 
been   much    more  rapid   than    could  tinned    to    "  overspread    the    land." 
have  been  expected.     The  "  simpli-  Indeed  it  has  been  proved  by  Hutch- 
city  of  old  times"  consisted  in  a  great  inson,  in  h\&  Essay   on    Witchcraft, 
measure  of  a  sort  of  gloomy  dogma-  that   the   change    of  religion   at  first 
tism  and    obtuseness  of  intellect,  the  rather    augmented    than    diminished 
fetters   of  which   happily    have   lost  the  evil.     A   degree  of  importance, 
their    effect    on    mankind.       ''  That  hardly   credible   in  these  times,  was 
maidens  pined  away,  wasting  inward-  attached  to  it  ;   and   in  the  sixteenth 
ly  as  their   waxen   images  consumed  century    the    unbelievers     were    ac- 
bcfore  a  fire — that   corn  was   lodged  counted    "  Sadducees,   Atheists,  and 
and    cattle    lamed — that    whirlwinds  Infidels."     One  of  the  most  eminent 
uptore   in    diabolic   revelry  the  oaks  divines  of  his  day,  a  strenuous  advo- 
of  the  forest — or  that   spits  and  ket-  cate  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  cha- 
tles  only   danced    a  fearful,  innocent  racterises  them  thus  in  the  most  for- 
vagary  about  some   rustic's    kitchen,  cible  language.      O  tempora ! 
when  no  wind  was  stirring,"  rentarks         It  is  not  sur|)rising,  therefore,  that 
a  popular    writer,  "  were   all  equally  the  supposed  dabblers  in  the  infernal 
probable    where    no    law    of  agency  art  were  hunted    out  and  exposed  to 
was  understood."      In   short,  the  age  the  most  dreadful  cruelty  and  oppres- 
of  superstition  has  passed  away — the  sion,  not   only   from  those  who  ima- 
light  of  philosophy,  so  discordant  to  gined  they  had    suffered   under  their 
the   lover   of  witchcraft   or   a  ghost  charms,  but    from    the   very   laws  of 
story,  has    burst   in    and  "  scattered  the   realm   also.     The    first  trial    of 
them  to   the  winds,"  and    we   are  no  any  note  took  place  in  1593.     Three 
longer  troubled    and  tormented  with  persons,  old  Samuel  and  his  wife  and 
the  flight  of  wizards  on  broomsticks,  daughter  Agnes,  were  condemued  at 
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Huntingdon,  before  Mr.  Justice  Fen-  rendered   tliem  objects  of  attention, 

ner,    for   bewitching   a    JMr.    Throg-  were    executed     fur    the    crimes    of 

morion's  family,  &c.  witciicraft  and  sorcery.     The  act  al- 

A  few  years  after  an  advocate  for  luded  to  was  rigorously  enforced 
this  belief  apjjeared  froai  no  less  a  during  this  period,  and  the  above 
quarter  than  the  throne  itself  King  calcubttion  is  probably  very  much 
James  I.  in  his  Danoiwlogic,  com-  under  the  mark,  and  does  not  include 
pletely  superseded  Reginald  Scot's  the  numbers  that  were  tried  on  sus- 
Discocerie  of  Witchcraft,  a  work  picion,  but  acquitted  for  want  of  suf- 
which  so  completely  unmasked  the  ficient  proof  of  the  charges  alleged 
whole  machinery,  and  was  a  store-  against  them.  The  most  trivial  and 
house  of  facts  on  the  subject.  The  frivolous  circumstances  were  suffi- 
infection,  commenced  at  the  throne,  cient  to  commence  a  prosecution 
soon  reached  the  parliament,  and  (as  against  the  unfortunate  objects  of 
it  has  been  observed,  tlie  greatest  suspicion,  and  their  trials  were  con- 
})art  of  mankind  have  no  other  rea-  ducted  in  the  most  summary  manner, 
son  for  their  opinions  than  thai  they  In  that  respect  there  is  a  striking  si- 
are  in  fashion)  a  statute  was  passed  milarity  between  this  epoch  and  the 
in  the  6rst  year  of  king  James,  hav-  reign  of  terror  in  France, 
ing  for  its  object,  as  expressed  in  the  In  l634  seventeen  Pendle-forest 
preamble,  "  the  more  effectual  pun-  witches  were  condemned  in  Lanca- 
ishment  of  those  detestable  slaves  of  shire,  by  the  infamous  contrivances 
the  devil,  witches,  sorcerers,  enchant-  of  a  boy  only  eleven  years  of  age 
ers,  and  conjurors."  The  statute  is  and  his  father.  Atnougst  other 
Worded  with  great  care,  and  contains  charges  equally  wonderful  and  mira- 
many  clauses  which  our  limits  forbid  cnlous,  this  little  villain  deposed  that 
inserting,  but  which  include  every  a  greyhnund  was  transf"ormed  by  their 
description  of  the  "  crime."  Tlie  agency  into  "  one  Dickenson's  wife," 
punishment  was  enacted  to  be  the  &c.  These  poor  creatures,  however, 
pidory  for  tlie  first  offence,  (even  obtained  a  reprieve,  and  were  sent 
though  its  object  were  not  effected,)  to  London,  where  they  were  first 
and  death  for  the  second.  "  Thus  was  viewed  and  examined  by  his  majes- 
the  detestable  doctrine  established  ty's  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
both  by  law  and  fashion ;  and  it  became  tlien  by  "  his  majesty  himself  and  the 
not  only  unpolile,  but  criminal  to  counciL"  The  result  was  that  tlie 
doubt  it ;  and  as  prodigies  are  always  boy's  contrivances  were  exposed  and 
seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  ex-  properly  punished.  In  l664,  Alice 
pected,  witcbes  were  every  day  dis-  Hudson,  who  was  burnt  at  York,  said 
covered,  and  multiplied  so  fast  in  she  received  money  from  the  devil, 
some  places,  that  Bishop  Hall  n)en-  ten  shillings  at  a  time, 
tions  a  village  in  Lancashire  where  lu  the  same  year  the  most  singular 
their  number  was  greater  than  that  trial  which  has  been  recorded  took 
of  the  houses."  There  was  dreadful  place  before  Chief  Justice  Hale  at 
liavoc  in  that  county  after  this  law  Bury-St. -Edmunds.  Notwithstanding 
had  passed.  Lancashire  has  always  the  ackno^vledged  piety  and  learning 
been  remarkable  for  the  number  of  of  this  eminent  character,  he  was  as 
its  witches.  crtdulous,  and   followed  as  nearly  as 

Though    the    information  we  have  possible  in  the  footsteps   of  the  most 

to  go  upon  cannot  of  course  be  con-  unrelenting  of  his  precursors.      I  re- 

sidered  as    very    accurate,  yet   it  has  gret  I  cannot  find  room  for  the  details 

been   ascertained    that    between    the  of  this  remarkable  trial,  which  ended 

commencement  of  the  statute  in  qiies-  in    the   conviction    and   execution  of 

tion  (l6U2)  and  the  year  1701,  in  the  Amy     Duny     and    Rose    Callender. 

space  of  one  century,  three  thousand  There     were     thirteen      indictments 

one  hundred  and  ninety-two  persons,  against  the  prisoners,  which    all  con- 

whose    age,   poverty,    or    infirmities  sisied  of  charges  of  the  most  frivolous 
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nature  ;  but  Sir  T.  Browne,  of  Nor-  liimself  to  sleep."  Several  erudite 
wicli,  decided  the  matter  on  being  scliolars  iiave  advocated  the  possibi- 
asked  for  his  opiniun.  Lord  Hale  lily  of  raising  him  ;  and  Def^e,  who 
would  not  sum  up,  but  left  the  case  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  "  de- 
to  the  Jury,  praying  "  that  the  great  vil's  circumstances  and  proceedings 
God  of  heaven  would  direct  their  with  mankind"  than  any  other  indi- 
hearts  in  this  weighty  matter."  vidual,  tries  to  prove,  that  "although 
Much  lias  been  said  and  written  on  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  mas- 
the  possibility  of  raising  his  Satanic  ter-devil  comes  himself  at  the  sum- 
majesty.  Ilinvever,  the  potentate  is  mons  of  every  ugly  old  woman,"  yet 
said  sometimes  to  have  favoured  us  there  are  several  "  emissaries,  aids- 
mortals  with  a  visit  unasked.  It  is  re-  de-camp,  or  devil's  angels,  who  come 
lated  that  Mv.  While,  of  Dorchester,  and  converse  personally  with  witch- 
the  assessor  to  the  Westminster  As-  es,  and  are  ready  for  their  support 
sembly,  vvas  one  night  visited  by  the  and  assistance  on  all  occasions  of 
arch-fiond  himself,  who  met  with  a  business."  The  story  of  St.  Dun- 
reception  that  must  have  astonished  stan  conversing  with  and  taking  the 
him  in  no  slight  degree.  "The  de-  devil  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red- 
vil,  in  a  liuht  night,  stood  by  his  bed-  hot  [)incers,  is  well  known  in  the  an- 
side.     The    assessor    looked    awhile  nalsoffame. 

whether  he    would   say    or   do    any         I  have  already  exceeded  my  limits, 

thing;   and  then  said,  '  If  thou    hast  and  must  conclude  for  the  present. 
iiolhiug  to  do,  1  have,'  and  so  turned 
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INDIAN  TRADITIONS.  Would  be  tormented  by  sickness  and 

THE  Ddg-rib  Indians,  who  are  de-  death — penalties  which   have  attach- 

rived  from  the  sanie  stock  with  ed    to  his  descendants  to  the  present 

the  Chipewyans,  say  that,  according  day.   Chapewee  himself  lived  so  long 

to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  the  that  his  throat  was  worn  out,  and  he 

first  man  was  named  Chapewee.   He  could   no   longer  enjoy   life;   but  he 

found    the    world    well  stocked    with  was  unable  to   die,  until,  at  his    own 

food,   and    he    created    children,    to  recpiest,  one   of   his    people  drove  a 

whom  he  gave  two  kinds  of  fruit,  the  beuver-looth  into  his  head. 

black  and  the  white,  but  forbade  them  

to  eat  the    black.     Having  thus  issu-  warm  clothing. 

ed    his   commands  for  the  guidance  Our  ancestors  wore  garments  form- 

of  his  family,  he   took  leave  of  them  ed  of  materials  nmch   belter  calcula- 

for    a  time,  and    made  a  long   excur-  ted  to  exclude  the   efl'ects   of  damp 

sion   f(jr    tiie    purpose  of  conducting  and  cold  than  we  do  in  modern  times, 

the  sun  to   the  world.     During    this,  The  attire   of  females   in    particul.ir 

his  first   absence,  his   children    were  consisted     principally    of    woollens, 

obedient,   and    ate     only    the    white  worsted  stulfs,  and  quilted  and  broca- 

fruit,  but  they   consumed    it  all;   the  ded  silks, — a  difiereuce  totally  oppo- 

consequence  was,  that  when  he  a  se-  sed  to  the  light  and  thin  draperies  of 

cond  time  absented  himself  to  bring  our    own     fashions.       Nor    was    the 

the  moon,  and  tlioy   longed  for  fruit,  clothing  of  the  male  part  of  the  com- 

they  forgot  the  orders  of  their  fath(>r,  iiiunity  of  former  years,  less  adapted 

and  ate  of  the  black,  which    was  the  for  protection  from    the    vicissitudes 

only  kind  reuiaining.     He  was  much  of   tlie    wealher.      On    this    subject, 

dis[)leased    on    his    return,  and    t(dd  Dr.   Soniliey,  in   his  excellent  work 

them   that  in  future    the  earth  would  on    Consumption,   remarks,    that    in 

produce    LaJ    fruits,   and    that    they  many  parts  of  Scotland,  where  con- 
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sumption  is  now  prevalent,  the  old 
people  affirm  that  it  was  unknown 
before  the  warm  Scottish  plaiding 
was  exchanged  for  the  thin,  fine,  cold 
English  cloth,  and  woollen  cotton. 


THE  UNIVERSE  IN  A  NUT-SHELL. 

The  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  be- 
lieved that,  by  sufficient  con)pression, 
the  whole  matter  of  the  universe — 
the  solid  globe  itself — with  the  sun, 
planets,  and  stars,  might  be  brought 
into  n  globular  space  of  only  one  inch 
in  diameter.  With  all  humble  defer- 
ence to  the  memory  of  Newton,  we 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  more 
akin  to  romance  than  to  philosophy. 


SUGAR  FROM  THE  BEET  ROOT, 

An  establishment  is  now  forming, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  susfar  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  A  British  gen- 
tleman is  said  to  have  offered  a  house 
called  the  Chateau  d'Ormes,  and  an 
immense  territory  for  the  culture  of 
the  beet.  More  than  sixty  establish- 
ments are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  activi- 
ty in  all  parts  of  France  for  this 
manufacture  ;  and,  we  believe,  from 
calculations  recently  made,  that  the 
sugar  from  the  beet  root,  by  means 
of  the  ameliorations  lately  introduced 
in  the  processes  of  bakins;-  and  crys- 
tallisation by  various  manufacturers, 
particularly  by  M.  Crespel  d'Arras, 
may  before  long  enter  into  competi- 
tion even  with  the  sugar  of  the  In- 
dies.   

HOW  TO    SECURE   A   CUSTOMER. 

An  English  officer,  who  had  fitted 
up  his  house  at  Brussels  witli  showy 
polished  furniture,  purchased  without 
judgment  at  the  shops  of  ihe  frijners, 
was  desirous  of  having  a  mangle 
made  on  the  English  construction  :  a 
fellow,  who  had  got  into  his  good 
graces  by  selling  him  bargains,  un- 
dertook to  make  one  in  a  month  for 
200  francs,  about  half  the  price  in 
-Oxford-street.  "Je  connais  bic/i 
voire  affaire,'^  said  the  unblushing 
rascal;  '^  soi/cz  iranquille.^'  The 
period  expired,  but  the  machine  was 
not  ^' tout  a  fait  acficve,'^  on  account 
of  the  negligence   of  the   scrruricr 


who  had  undertaken  the  iron-work. 
This  apology  was  received,  and  an- 
other month  allowed  ;  but  our  ama- 
teur found  that,  from  some  other 
cause,  it  was  still  unfinished.  Cha- 
grined at  this  second  disappointment, 
he  insisted  upon  seeing  what  progress 
had  been  made :  when  the  rogue 
found  that  he  could  no  longer  carry 
on  the  delusion,  he  said  with  great 
sang  f raid,  "  31ais,  Monsieur,  qu'est 
ce  qu'ioi  mango  1  Je  nen  ai  jamais 
vu  /"  "  But  what  induced  you,"  re- 
plied our  countryinan,  "  to  pretend 
to  make  a  machine  that  you  had  nev- 
er seen  V  '■'■Ah  !  mafoi^''  said  he, 
"  we  Flemings  will  undertake  any 
thing  ;  and  though  I  could  not  make 
a  mango,  yet  I  thought  you  might 
occasionally  visit  my  magazin,  while 
you  imagined  it  was  in  hand,  and  buy 
some  other  articles.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  this  little  ruse — c^est  notrc 
maniere  /"  


FASCINATING  POWER  OP  CATS. 

The  fascination  of  serpents  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  though  it  is  often  dis- 
believed by  those  who  are  afraid  of 
obtaining  a  reputation  for  credulity, 
and  who  delight  to  feed  their  vanity 
by  rejecting  opinions  th;it  are  deemed 
vulgar  or  common.  The  celebrated 
Montaigne  was  not  a  person  who 
coidd  be  accused  of  credulity,  and  he 
informs  us,  that  near  his  house,  a  cat 
was  observed,  watchinjj  a  bird  at  the 
top  of  a  tree.  For  some  time  they 
mutually  fastened  their  eyes  on  each 
other,  and  at  length  the  bird  let  itself 
fall  as  if  dead  into  the  cat's  claws; — 
either,  he  remarks,  being  dazzled  by 
the  force  of  terror,  or  by  some  un- 
known attractive  power  in  the  cat. 


THE   MONKEY. 

The  Monkey  has  not  had  justice 
done  him  ;  for  what  right  have  you  to 
judge  of  a  whole  people,  from  a  few 
isolated  individuals, — and  from  a  few 
isolated  individuals,  too,  running  up 
poles  with  a  chain  round  their  waist, 
twenty  times  the  length  of  their  own 
tail,  or  grinning  in  ones  or  twos 
through  the  bars  of  a  cage  in  a  me- 
nagerie ?  His  eyes  are  red  with  per- 
petual weeping — and  his  smile  is  sar- 


^8S  Varieties. 

tlonic  in  captivity.     Tlis  fur  is  moiil-  age  of  trees. 

dy  ami  maiiL^v,  aiiH  he  is  nvDiifestly         In  cold   climates,  the  age  of  trpes 

aslumieji    of  his    Uiil,    prpheiisile    no  may  be    kiiovvii  by    counting  the  cir- 

more — and  of  his  paws,  "  very  hands  cles    which    appear   upon    making   a 

as  you  may  say,"  miserable  matches  transverse    section.       In     warm    cli- 

to  iiis  miserable  feet.      Tn  know  him  mates,  this  cannot  be  done,  for  th-ere 

as  he  is,  yon  must  5fo  to  Senejnl  ;  or  the   tree    is    aUvays   growirifr,  and  is 

if  that  be  too  f:ir  off  for  a  trip  during  not,  as  ir)  cold  countries,  interrupted 

the  summer  vacation,  to  the  Rock  of  in  its  vegetation  by  the  cold  of   win- 

Gebir,  now  called  (Jibralter,  and  see  ter.     We    may  even,  indeed,  distin- 

him  at  his  gambols  among  the  cliffs,  guish    hard    winters,  by    the    appear- 

Siiilor  nor  si  iter  would  have  a  chance  ance  of  the  circular  layers,  whicli  are 

with  him  there,  standing  on  his  head  also  generally  found  to  be  thicker  on 

«Mi  a  ledge  of  six  inches,  five  hundred  the   south    than    on   the    north    side, 

leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  without  Linnaeus   counted    no  less   than  300 

ever  so  much  as  once  tumbling  down  ;  layers   in  a    common   onk,(Quercus 

or  hanging  at  the  same  height  from  a  rohur.)     In   the   fir,  (Finns  si/lves- 

bush  by  (he  tail,  to  dry,  or  air,  or  su'n  tris,)   400   have    been    counted.     If 

himself,  as  if  he  were  flower  or  fruit,  the   tradition    is   to  be   believed  that 

There  he  is,  a  monkey  indeed  :    but  the  Scots  patriot,  Wallace,  planted  at 

you  catch  him  young,    clap  a  pair  of  Ellerslie,  in   Renfrewshire,   the   oak 

breeches  on  him,  and  an  old  redjac-  which    bears    his   name,  it   ought  to 

ket,  and  oblige  liim   to  dance  a  sara-  exhibit  ^more    than  500   layers;    but 

band   on    the   stones   of  a   street,  or  we  think  it   extremely  doubtful  whe- 

perch  uj)oii  the   shoulder   of 'Bruin,  ther  any  trees  were  planted  in  Scot- 

equally    out    of  his  natural  element,  land    during   so    turbulent    a    period, 

which   is  a    cave   among   the   woods.  In  old  trees,  there  are   often  hollows 

Ilere^  he  is  but  the  Ape  of  a  Monkey,  which    prevent   the  counting  of  the 

Now  if  we  were  to  catch  you  young,  layeis.  

good  subscriber  or  contributor,  your-  improved  pedometer. 

self,  and  put  you  into  a  cage  to  crack         IMr,  Harris,  the  ingenious  optician 

nuts   and    pull   ugly   faces,   although  of  Ilolborn,   has   constructed   a    pe- 

you  might,  from    continued  |)ractice,  dometer  on  an    improved    principle, 

do  both  to  perfection,  at  a  shilling  a-  The  apparatus    is    contrived  to  indi- 

head  for  grown  up   ladies   and    gen-  cate    the   distance   travelled    on    the 

tlemen,    and    sixpence    for   children  pririci[)le  of  registering  the   number 

and   servants,  and    even   at  a   lower  of  steps.     The    box    containing   the 

rate    after   the   collection    had    been  wheel  work,  is  made  of  the  size  of  a 

some  weeks  in  town,  would  you   not  watch-case,  and  goes  into  the  fob  or 

think  it  exceedingly  hard  to  be  judg-  breeches  pocket;  and  by  means  of  a 

ed  of  in  thatoneof  your  predicaments,  brass  lever  fastened  to  the  thigh,  the 

not  only  individually,  but  nationally,  number  of  steps    which    the   wearer 

— that  is,  not  otdy    as    Ben  Ilofipus,  takes  in  his   regular   paces  are  regis- 

your   own  name,    but  as   John    Bull,  tered  from    the    action    of  the   lever 

the  name  of  the  people  of  which  you  upon     the     internal     wheel-work    at 

are  an  incarcerated  specimen  ?    You  every  step,  to  the  amount  of  30,000. 

would    keep   incessantly   crying    out  It  is  necessary,  to    ascertain  the  dis- 

iigainst  this  with  angry    vociferation,  tance  walked,  that  the  average  length 

as    a  most  unwarrantable  and  unjust  of  one    pace    be   previously  known  ; 

Test    and    Corporation    Act.     And,  and  that  multiplied    by    the    number 

no  doubt,  were  an  Ourang-outang  to  of -steps  registered  on  the  dial- plate, 

see  you  in  such  a  situation,  he  woidd  will  give  the  distance  required, 
not  only  form  a  most    mean  opinion         By   a   similar   apparatus,  called  a 

of  you  as  an  individual,  but  go  away  tcay-wiser,  attached   to  the  wheel  of 

with    a  most  false  iaipression  of  the  a  carriage,  the  distance  travelled  may 

whole  human  race.  be  accurately  ascertained. 
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